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CHAPTER L 



THE CONFEBENCHE. 



In l^e council-chamber 6f the EmpieBS Maria 
Theresa, the six lords, who composed her cabinet 
council, awaited the entrance of their imperial 
mistress to open the sitting. 

At this sitting, a great political question was to 
be discussed; and its gravity seemed to be re- 
flected in the faces of the lords, as, in low tones, 
they whispered together in the dim, spacious apart- 
ment, whose antiquated furniture of dark velvet 
tapestry corresponded well with the anxious looks 
of its occupants. 

In the centre of the room stood the Baron von 
Bartenstein and the Count von Uhlcfeld, the two 
powerful statesmen who for thirteen years had 
been honored by the confidence of the empress. 
Together they stood, their consequence acknowl- 
edged by all, while with proud and lofty mien, 
they whkpered of state secrets. 

Upon the fair, smooth face of Bartenstein ap- 
peared an expression of haughty triumph, which 
he was at no pains to conceal ; and over the deli- 
cate mouth of Von Uhlefeld fluttered a smile of 
ineffiible complacency. 

** I feel perfectly secure," whispered Von Bar- 
tenstein. " The empress will certainly renew the 
treaties, and continue the policy which we have 
hitherto pursued with such brilliant results to 
Austria." 

"The empress is wise," returned Uhlefeld. 
" She can reckon upon our stanch support, and 
BO long as she pursues this policy, we will sustain 
her." 

While he spoke, there shot from his eyes such 
a glance of conscious power, that the two lords 
who, from the recess of a neighboring window, 
were watching the imperial favorites, were com- 
pletely dazzled. 

** See, count," murmured one to the other, " see 
how Count Uhlefeld smiles to-day. Doubtless he 
knows already what the decision of the empress 
is to be ; and that it is in accordance with his 
wishes, no one oan doubt who looks upon him 



now. 



»> 



** It will be well for us," replied Count CoUo- 
redo, **if we subscribe unconditionally to the 
opinions of the lord chancellor. I, for my part, 



will do so all the! more readily, that I confess to 
you my utter ignorance of ^he question which is 
to come before us to-day. I was really so preoc- 
cupied at our last sitting that I — ^I faUed exactly 
to comprehend its nature. I think, therefore, 
that it will be well for us to vote with Count von 
Uhlefeld — that is, if the president of the Aulic 
Coimcil, Count Uiirrach, does not entertain other 
opinions." 

Count Harrach bowed. " As for me," sighed 
he; "I must, as usual, vote with Count Barten- 
stein. His will be, as it ever is, the decisive voice 
of the day ; and its echo will be heard from the 
lips of the empress. Let us echo them both, and 
so be the means of helping to crush the presump- 
tion of yonder crafty and arrogant courder." 

As he spoke he glanced toward the massive 
table of cirved oak, around which were arranged 
the leathern arm-chairs of the members of the 
Aulic Council Count CoUoredo followed the 
glance of his friend, which, with a supercilious 
expression, rested upon the person to whom he 
alluded. This person was seated in one of the 
chairs, deeply absorbed in the perusal of the 
papers that lay before him upon the table. He 
was a man of slight alud elegant proportions, 
whose youthful face contrasted singularly with the 
dark, manly, and weather-beaten countenances of 
the other members of the council. Not a fault 
marred the beauty of this fair face; not the 
shadow of a wrinkle ruffled the polish of the 
brow ; even the lovely mouth itself was free from 
those lines by which thought and care are wont 
to mark the passage of man through life. One 
thing, however, was wanting to this beautiful 
mask. It was devoid of expression. Those deli- 
^te features were immobile and stony. No trace 
of emotion stirred the compressed lips ; no 
shadow of thought flickered over the high, marble 
brow ; and the glance of those clear, light-blue 
eyes was as calm, cold, and unfeeling as that of a 
statue. This young man, with Medusa-like beauty, 
was Anthony Wenzel von Kaunitz, whom Maria 
Theresa had lately recalled from Paris to take his 
seat in her cabinet council. 

The looks of Harrach and Colloredo were di- 
rected toward him, but he appeared not to ob- 
serve them, and went on quietly with his examina- 
tion of the state papers. 

** You think, then, count," whispered Colloredo, 
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thoughtfully, " that young Kaunitz cherishes the 
absurd hope of an alliance with France ? " 

** I am sure of it. I know that a few days ago 
the French ambassador delivered to him a most 
affectionate missive from his friend the Marquise 
de Pompadour ; and I know too that yesterday he 
replied to it in a similar strain. It is his fixed 
idea, and tha^of La Pompadour also, to drive 
Austria into a flew line of policy, by making her 
the ally of France." 

Count Colloredo laughed. " The best cure that 
I know of for fixed ideas is the madhouse," re- 
phed he, ^* and thither We will send little Kaunitz 
If " 

He ceased suddenly, for Kaunitz had slowly 

raised his eyes fromTho table, and they now rested 

with such an icy gaze upon the smiling face of 

Colloredo, that the frightened statesman shivered. 

" If he should have heard me ! " murmured he. 

** If he " but the poor count had no further 

time for reflection ; for at that moment the fold- 
ing-doors leading to the private apartments of the 
empress were thrown open, and the lord high 
steward announced the approach of her majesty. 
, The councillors advanced to the table, and in 
respectful silence awaited the imperial entrance. 

The rustling of silk was heard ; and then the 
quick step of the Countess Fuchs, whose duty it 
was to accompany the empress to the threshold of 
her council-chamber, and to close the door behind 
her. 

And now appeared the majestic figure of the 
empress. The lords laid their hands upon their 
swordF, and inclined their heads in reverence be- 
fore the imperial lady, who with light, elastic step 
advanced to the table, while the Countess Fuchs 
noiselessly closed the door and retired. 

The Anpress smilingly acknowledged the saluta- 
tion, though her smile was lost to her respectful 
subjects, who, in obedience to tlie strict Spanish 
etiquette which prevailed at the Austrian court, re- 
mained with their heads bent until the sovereign 
had taken her seat upon the throne. 

One of these subjects had bent his head with 
the rest, but he had ventured to raise it again, and 
he at least met the glance of royalty. This bold 
subject was Kaunitz, the youngest of the coun- 
oillors. 

He gazed at the advancing empress, and for the 
first time a smile flitted over his stony features. 
And well might the sight of his sovereign lady 
stir the marble heart of Kaunitz ; for Maria Theresa 
was one of the loveliest women of her day. Though 
thirty-six years of aj^e, and the mother of thirteen 
children, she was still beautiful, and the Austrians 
were proud to excess of her beauty. Her high, 
thoughtful forehead was shaded by a profusion of 
blond hair, which lightly powdered and gathered 
up behind in one rich mass, was there confinedlft>y 
a gol ien net. Her large, starry eyes were of that 
peculiar gray which changes with every emotion 
of the soul ; at one time seeming to be heavenly- 
blue, at another the darkest and most flashing 
brown. Her bold profile betokened great pride ; 
but every look of haughtiness was softened away by 
the enchanting expression of a mouth in whose 
exquisite beauty no trace of the so-called " Aus- 
trian lip " could be seen. Her figure, loftier than 
is usual with women, was of faultless symmetry, 
while her graceful bust would have seemed to the 
eyes of Praxiteles the waking to life of his own 
dreams of Juno. 



Those who looked upon tnis ocautiiTu empress 
could well realize the emotions which thirteen 
years before had stirred the hearts of the Hunga* 
rian nobles, as she stood before them ; and had 
wrought them up to that height of enthusiasm 
which culminated in the well-known shout of 

^ MOBIAMUB PRO KBOX NOBTRO I ^ 

" Our king I " cried the Hungarians, and the) 
were right. For Maria Theresa, who with her 
husband, was the tender wife ; toward her chil- 
dren, the loving mother ; was in all that related to 
her empire, her people, and her sovereignty, a 
mar both in the scope of her « omprehension and 
the strength of her will. She was capable of 
sketching bold lines of policy, and of following 
them out without reference to personal predilec- 
tions or prejudices, both of which she was fully 
coMipetcnt to stifle, wherever they threatened iu- 
tj\-!ci*ence with the good of her realm, or her 
sense of duty as a sovereign. 

The energy and determination of her character 
were written upon the lofty brow of Maria The- 
resa ; and now, as she approached her councillors, 
these characteristics beamed forth from her coun- 
tenance with such power and such beauty, that 
Kaunitz himself was overawed, and for one mo- 
ment a smile lit up his cold features. 

No one saw this smile except the imperial lady, 
who had woke the Memnon into life ; and as she 
took her seat upon the throne, she slightly bent 
her head in return. "* 

Now, with her clear and sonorous voice, she in- 
vited her councillors also to be seated, and at 
once reached out her hand for the memoranda 
which Count Bartenstein had prepared for her ex- 
amination. 

She glanced quickly over the papers, and laid 
them aside. " My lords of the Aulic Council," 
said she, in tones of deep earnestness, ** we have 
to-day a question of gravest import to discuss. I 
crave thereunto your attention and advice. We 
are at this sitting to deliberate upon the future 
policy of Austria, and deeply significant will be 
the result of this day^s deliberations to Austrians 
welfare. Some of our old treaties are about to 
' expire.^ Time, which has somewhat moderated 
the bitterness of our enemies, seems also to have 
weakened the amity of our friends. Both are 
dying away ; and the question now before us is, 
Whether we shall extinguish enmity, or rekindle 
friendship? For seventy years past England, 
Holland, and Sardinia have been our allies. For 
three hundred years France has been our hered- 
itary enemy. Shall we renew our alliance with 
the former powers, or seek new relations with the 
latter ? I^et me have your views, my lords." 

With these concluding words, Maria Theresa 
waved her hand, and pointed to Count Uhlefeld. 
The lord chancellor arose, and with a dignified 
inclination of the head, responded to the ap- 
peal. 

" Since your majesty permits me to speak, I 
vote without hesitation for the renewal of our 
treaty with the maritime powers. For seventy 
years our relations with these powers have been 
amicable and honorable. In our days of greatest 
extremity — ^when Louis XIY. took Alsatia and the 
city of Sirasburg, and his fflly, the Turkish Sultan, 
besieged Vienna — when two powerful enemies 
threatened Austria with destruction, it was this 
alliance with the maritime powers and with Sar- 
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dmia, which, next to the succor of the generous 
King of Poland, saved the Austrian empire from 
ruin. The brave Sobieski saved our capital, and 
Savoy hsld (iombardy in check, while England 
and Holland guarded the Netherlands, which, since 
the days of Philip II., have ever been the nest ofv 



inattention on the part of her coancillors with 
open censure — the empress, so observant of form, 
ani so exacting of its observance in others—* 
seemed singularly indulgent to-day ; for while 
Kaunitz was listening to the music of ki-3 watch, 
his imperial mistress looked on with half a smile. 



rebellion and revolt. To this alliance, therefore, - -At last, when the fifth orator had spoken, and it 



we owe it that your majesty still reigns over those 
seJilious provinces. To Savoy we are indebted 
for Lombardy ; while France, perlidious France, 
has not only robbed us of our territory, but to 
this day asserts her right to its possession I No, 
your majesty — so long as France retains that 
which belongs to Austria, Austria will neither for- 
give her enmity nor forget it. See, on the con- 
trary, how the maritime powers have befiiended 
as I It was their gold which enabled us first to 
withstand France, and afterward Prussia — their 
gold that filled your ma-jesty's coffers — their gold 
that sustained and confirmed the prosperity of 
your majesty's dominions. This Is the alliance 
f.nat I a Ivocate, and with all my heart I vote for 
its renewal. It is but just that the princes and 
rulers of the earth should give example to the world 
of good faith in their dealings ; for the integrity 
of the sovereign is a pledge to all nations of the 
integrity of his people." 

Count Uhlefeld resumed his seat, and after him 
rose the powerful favorite of the empress. Count 
Bartenstein, who, in a long and animated address, 
came vehemently to the support of Uhlefeld. 

Th0n came Counts CoUoredo and Harrach, and 
the lord high steward. Count Khevenhuller — 
all unanimous for a rcnawal of the old treafy. 
Kot one of these rich, proud nobles would have 
dared to breathe a sentiment in opposition to the 
two powerful statesmen that had spoken before 
them. Bartenstein and Uhlefeld had passed the 
word. The alliance must continue with those 
maritime powers, from whose subsidies such un- 
exampled wealth had flowed into the coffers of 
Austria, and — those of the lords of the exchequer I 
For, up to the times of which we write, it was a 
fundamental doctrine of court faith, that the task 
of inquiry into the accounts of the imperial treas- 
ury was one far beneath the dignity of the sov- 
ereigu. The lords of the exchequer, therefore, 
were responsible to nobody for their administra- 
tion of the funds arising from the Dutch and Eng- 
lisii subsidies. 

It was natural, then, that the majority of the 
Aulic Council should vote for the old alliance. 
While they argued and voted, Eaunitz, the l^ast 
important personage of them all, sat perfectly 
uaconoerned, paying not the slightest attention to 
the wise deductions of his colleagues. He seem- 
ed much occupied in straightening loose papers, 
mending his pen, and removing with his finger- 
tips the tiny specks that flecked the lustre of his 
velvet eoat. Once, while Bartenstein was deliver- 
ing his long address, Kaunitz carried his indiffer- 
ence so far as to draw out his repeater (on which 
was painted a portrait of La Pompadour, set in 
diamonds) and strike the hour I The musical 
ring of the little .bell sounded a fairy accompani- 
.ment to the deep and earnest tones of Barten- 
6tein*s voice; while Kaunitz, seeming to hear 
nothing else, held the watch up to his ear and 
counted its strokes.* The empress, who was ac- 
customed to visit the least manifestation of such 

• VIdtf Kormayr, *" Austrian Plutarch,"* vol. xll., page 852. 



became the turn of Kaunitz to vote, Maria 
Theresa turned her flashing eyes upon him, with 
a glance of anxious and appealing expectation. 

As her look met his, how had all coldness and 
unconcern vanished from his face ! How glowed 
his eyes with the lustre of great and world-sway- 
ing thoughts, as, rising from his chair, he returned 
the gaze of his sovereign with one that seemed to 
crave forbearance ! 

But Kaunitz had almost preternatural control 
over his emotions,' and he recovered himself at 
once. 

** I cannot vote for a renewal of our worn-out 
alliance with the maritime poweis," said he, >•! a 
clear and determined voice. As he uttered these 
words, looks of astonishment and disapprobation 
were vidble upon the faces of his colleagues. 
The lord chancellor contented himself with a 
contemptuous shrug and a supercili ms smile. 
Kaunitz perceived it, and met both shrag and 
smile with undisturbed composure, wnile culmly 
and slowly he repeated his offending words. For 
a moment he paused, as if to give time to his hear- 
ers to test the flavor of his new and startling lan- 
guage. Then, firm and collected, he went on : 

"Our alliance with England ani Holland has 
long been a yoke and a hunailiation to Austria. 
If, in its earlier days, this alliance ever afforded ua 
protection, dearly have we paid for that prctec- 
tion, and we have been forced to buy it with fear- 
ful sacrifices to our national pride. Never for 
one moment have these two powers allowe 1 us to 
forget that we have been dependent upon their 
bounty for money and defence. Jealous of the 
growing power and influence of Austria, b afore 
whose youthful and vigorous career lies the glory 
of future greatness — jealous of our increasing 
wealth — jealous of the splendor of Maria 
Theresa's reign — these powers, whose fiided 
laurels are buried in the grave of the past, have 
compassed sea and land to stop the flow of our 
prosperity, and sting the pride jf our nationality. 
"^With their tyrannical commercial edicts, they 
have dealt injury to fnends as well as foes. The 
closing of the Scheldt and Rhine, the Barrier 
treaty, and all the other restrictions upon trade 
devised by those crafty English to damage tha 
traffic of other nations, all these compacts have ■ 
been made as binding upon Austria as upon every 
other European power. Unmindful of their alli- 
ance with us, the* maritime powers have closed 
their ports against our ships ; and while affectin;; 
to wdtch the Netherlands in our behalf, they have 
been nothing better than spies, seeking to dis- 
cover whether our flag transcended in the least 
the limits of our own blockaded frontiers ; and 
whether to any but to themselves accrued the 
profits of trade with the Baltic and North Seas. 
Vraimentj such friendship lies heavily upon us, 
and its weight feels almost*like that of enmity. •' 
At Aix-la-Chapelle I had to remind the English 
ambassador that his unknightly and arrogant 
bearing toward Austria was unseemly both to the 
sex and majesty of Au8tria!s empress. And our 
august sovereign herself, not long since, saw fit to 
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repio^e the insolence of this same British envoy, 
who in her very presence spoke of the Nether- 
lands as thoup:h they had been a boon to Austria 
from England^s clemency. Incensed at the tone 
of this representative of our friends^ the empress 
exclaimed : * Am I not ruler in the Netherlands as 
well as in Vienna ? Do I hold my right of em- 

• ^ire from England and Holland V "* 

^* Yes," interrupted Maria Theresa, impetuous- 
ly, " yes, it is true. The arrogance of these royal 
traders has provoked me beyond all bearing. I 
will no longer permit them to insinuate of my own 
imperial rights, that I hold them as favors from 
the hand of any earthly power. It chafes the 
pride of an empress-queen to be called a friend and 
treated as a vassal ; and I intend that these proud 
allies shall feel that I resent their affronts I " 

It was wonderful to see the effect of these im- 
passioned words upon the auditors of the empress. 
They quaked as they thought how they had 
voted, and th^ir awe-stricken faces were pallid 
with fri*;ht UhlefcU and Bartenstein exchanged 
glances of amazement and dismay; while the 
other nobles, like adroit courtiers, fixed their 
looks, with awakening admiration, upon Kaunitz, 
in whom their experienced eyes were just discov- 
ering the rising luminary of a new political 
firmament. -" 

He, meanwhile, had inclined bis head and 
smiled when the empress had interrupted him. 
She ceased, and after a short pause, £aunitz re- 
sumed, with unaltered equanimity : " Tour majes- 
ty has been graciously pleased to testify, in your 
own sovereign person, to the tyranny of our two 
northern allies. It remains, therefore, to speak 
of Sardinia alone— Sardinia, who held Lombardj/ 
in check. No sooner had Victor Amadeus put 
his royal signature to the treaty made by him 
with Austria, than he turned to his confidants 
and said (loud enough for us to hear him in 
Vienna) : ' Lombardy is mine. I will take it, but 
I shall eat it up, leaf by leaf, like an artichoke.' 
And methinks his majesty of Sardinia has proved 
himself to be a good trencherman. He has al- 
ready swallowed several leaves of his artichoke, 
in that he is master of several of the fairest prov- 
inces of Lombardy. It itf true that this royal 
gourmand has laid aside his crown ; and that in 
bis place reigns Victor Emanuel, of whom Lord 
Chesterfield, in a burst of enthusiasm, has said, 
that ' he never did and never will commit an act 
of injustice.* Concede that Victor Emanuel is the 
soul of honor ; still," added Kaunitz with a shake 
of the head, and an incredulous smile, ** still — 
the Italian princes are abominable geographers — 
and they are inordinately fond of artichokes.f 
Now their fondness for this vegetable is as dan- 
gerous to Austria as the too-loving grasp of her 
northern allies, who with their friendly hands 
not only close their ports against us, but lay, the 
^ weight of their favors so heavily upon our heads 
as to force us down upon our knees before them. 

'What have we from England and Holland but 
their subsidies ? And Austria can now afibrd to 
relinquish them — Austria is rich, powerful, pros- 
perous enough to l^ allowed to proffer her friend- 
ship where it will be honorably returned. Aus- 
tria, then, must be freed from her oppressive 
alliance with the maritime powers. She has 

♦ Goxe, ** History of the House of Austria," vol v., p. 61. 
t Kaaniiz's own words. Korma^^r, "Austrian Pla- 
taroh,^^ YoL xL 



youth and vitality enough to shake off this bond- 
age, and strike for the. new path which shall lead 
her to greatness and glory. There is a moral and 
intan;:ible greatness, of whose existence these tra- 
ding Englishmen have no conception, but winch 
the refined and elevated people of France are fully 
competent to appreciate. France extends to ns 
her hand, and offers us alliance on terms of 
equality. Cooperating with France, we shtll defy 
the enmity of fi.ll Europe. With our two-edged 
sword we shall turn the scales of future European 
strife, and make peace or war for other nations. 
France, too, is our natural ally, for she i.-^ our 
neighbor. And she is more than this, for she is 
our ally by the sacred unity of one faith. The 
Holy Father at Rome, who blesses the arms of 
Austria, win no longer look sorrowfully upon 
Austiia^s league with heresy. When apostolic 
France and we are one, the blessings of the 
Church will descend upon our alliance. Religion, 
therefore, as well as honest statesmanship, call for 
the treaty with France." 

*'And I," cried Maria Theresa, rising quickly 
from her seat, her eyes glowing with enthusiastic 
fire, " I vote joyfully with Count Kaunitz, I, too, 
vote for alliance with France. The count has 
spoken as it stirs my heart to hear an Austrian 
speak. He loves his fatherland, and in his devo- 
tion he casts far from him all thought of worldly 
profit or advancement. I tender him my warmest 
thanks, and I will take his words to heart.!>^ 

Overcome with the excitement of the moment, 
the empress reached her hand to Kaunitz, who 
eagerly seized and pressed it to his lips. 

Count Uhlefeld watched this extraordinary 
scene with astonishment and consternation. Bar- 
tenstein, so long the favorite minister of Maria 
Theresa, was deadly pale, and his lips were com- 
pressed as though he were trymg to suppress, a 
burst of rage. Harrach, CoUoredo, and Kheven- 
hiiller hung their heads, while they turned over in 
their little minds how best to curry favor with the 
new minister. 

The empress saw nothing of the dismayed faces 
around her. Her soul was filled with high emo- 
tions, and her countenance beamed gloriously with 
the fervor of her boundless patriotism. 

" Every thing for Austria 1 My heart, my soul, 
my life, all are for my fatherland," said Maria 
Theresa, with her beautiful eyes raised to heaven. 
" And now, my lords," added she, after a pause, 
** I must retire, to beg light and counsel from the 
Almighty. I have leamc3 your different views on 
the great question of this day ; and when Heaven 
shall have taught me what to do, I will decide." 

She waved her hand in parting salutation, and 
with her loftiest imperial bearing left the room. 

Until the doors were closed, the lords of the 
council remained standing with inclined heads. 
Then they looked from one to another with faces 
of wonder and inquiry. Kaunitz alone setmed 
unembarrassed ; and gathering up bis papers with 
as much unconcern as if nothing had happened, 
he slightly bent his head and left the room. 

Never before had any member of the Aulic 
Council dared to leave that room until the lord 
chancellor had given the signal of departure. It 
was a case of unparalleled violation of court eti- 
quette. Count IJhlefeld was aghast, and Barten- 
stein seemed crushed. Without exchanging a 
word, the two friends fx>se, and with eyes cast 
down, and faces pale with the anguish of that 
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hour, together they left the council-chamber toward 
which they had repaired with hearts aad bearing 
BO triumpfaaot. 

CoUoredo and Harrach followed silently to 
the anteroom, and bowed deferentially as their 
late masters passed throu;:;h. 

But no sooner had the door closed, than the 
two courtiers exchanged malicious smiles. 

"Fallen favorites," laugheU Harrach. **■ Quenched 
lights which yesterday shone like suns, and to-day 
are burnt to ashe^ I There is to be a tioirde to- 
night at Bartenstein's. For the first time in 
eleven years I shall stay away from Bartenstein^s 
sotrdes." 

** And I," replied Colloredo, laughing, **had in- 
vited Uhlefeld for to-morrow. But, as the enter- 
tainment was all m his honor, I shall be taken 
with a sudden indisposition, and countermand my 
Bupper." 

*'That will ^ be a most summary proceeding,** 
said Harrach. ^ '^I see that you b<.'lieve the sun of 
Uhlefeld and Bartenstein has set forever." 

" I am convinced of it They have their death- 
blow." 

*' And the rising sun ? Tou think it will be 
calleJ Kaunitz?" 

*' Will be ? It is called Kaunitz : so take my 
advice. Kaunitz, I know, is not a man to be 
bribed; but he has two weaknes.^es~ women and 
horses. Tou are, for the present, the favorite of 
La Fortina ; and yesterdav you won from Count 
Esterhazy an Arabian, which Kaunitz says is th 
finest horse in Vienna. If I were you, I would 
present to him both my mistress and my horse 
Who knowtf but what these courtesies may in- 
duce him to adopt you as & protege? " 



CHAPTER 11. 



THB LETTBB. 



From her cabinet council the empress passed 
at once to her private apartments. When busi- 
ness was over for the dav, she loved to cast the 
cares of sovereignty behind, and become a woman 
—chatting with her ladies of honor over the on 
diU of the court and city. During the hours de- 
voted to her toilet, Maria Tbereja gave herself up 
unreservedly to enjoyment But she was so im- 
petuous, that her ladies of honor were never quite 
secure that some l.ttle annoyance would not ruffle 
the serenity of her temper. Ttie young girl whose 
duty it was to read aloud to the empress and 
dress her hair, used to declare that she would 
Booner wade through three hours' worth of Latin 
dispatches fiom Hungary, than spend one halt 
hour as imperial hair-dresser. 

But to-day, as she ent^ired her dressing-room, 
the eyes of the empress beamed with pleasure, 
and her mouth Wds wreathed with sunny smiles. 
The little hair-dresser was delighted, and with a 
responsive smile took her place, and prepai-ed for 
her important duties. Ma,ria Theresa glided into 
the chair, and with her own hands began to un- 
fiisten the golden net that confined her hair. She 
then leaned forward, and, with a pleased expres- 
sion, contemplated the beautiful face that looked 
out firom the silver-framed Venetian glass before 
which she sat 



" Make me very charming to-day, Charlotte," * 
said she. 

*' Your majesty needs no help from me to look 
charming," said the gentle voice of the little lire* 
woman. " No hair-dresser had lent you her aid 
on that day when your Magyar nobles swore to die 
for you, ani yet the woi'ld says that never were 
eyes of loyal subjects dazzled by suoh beauty and 
such grace." 

*' Ati, yes, child, but that was thirteen >ears ago. 
Thirteen years I Uow many cares have lain upon 
my heart blnce that day ! If my face is wrinkled 
and my hair grown gray, I may thank that hate* 
ful King of Prusshi, for he is the cause of it 
aU." 

** If he has no greater sins to repent of than 
those two," repUed Charlotte, with an admiring 
smile, "he may sleep soundly. Your migesty'^ 
torehead is unruffled by a wrinkle, and your hair 
is as glossy and as brown as ever it was." 

Brighter stiU was the smile of the empress, as 
she turned quickly round and exclaimed : *•* Then 
you think I have still beauty enough to please the 
emperor ? If you do, make good use of it to-day, 
for I have something of importance to ask of him, 
and I long to find favor in his eyes. To work, 
then, Charlotte, and be quick, for — ^^ 

At that momeut, the silken hangings befoce 
the door of the dressing-room were drawn hast- 
ily aside, and the Countess Fuchs stepped for- 
ward. 

** Ah, countess," continued the empress, ** you 
are just in time for a cabinet toilet council *' 

But the bdy of honor showed no disposition to 
respond to the gay greeting of her soverei ;n. 
With stiffest Spanish ceremony, she courtesied 
deeply. " Pardon me, your majesty, if I inter- 
rupt you," said she, solemnly, *^ but I have some- 
thing to communicate to yourself alone." 

" Oh, countess I " exclaimed Maria Theresa, 
anxiously, **you look as if you bore me sad tidings. 
But speak out — Charlotte knows as many state 
B'crets as you do; you need not be reserved be- 
fore her." 

** Pardon me," again replied the ceremonious 
lady, with another deep courtesy, *^ I briiig no 
news of state — 1 must speak with your msgesty 
alone." 

The eyes of the empress dilated with fear. *' No 
state secret," murmured she ; " oh, what can it bt:, 
then ? Go, Charlotte — go, child, and remain imtU 
1 recall you." 

The door closed behind the tire-woman, and 
the empress ciiei out: **Now we are alone — be 
qui'ck, and speak out what you have to say. You 
have come to give me pain — I feel it" 

" Your majesty ordered me, some time since,** 
began the countess in her low, unsympatbizing 
tones, ** to watch the imperial household, so that 
nothing might transpire within it that came not to 
the knowledge of your majesty. I have lately 
watched the movements of the emperor's valet" 

" Ah I " cried the empress, clasping her hands 
convulsively together, " you watdhed him, and — ^'* 

*' Yes, your majesty, I watched him, and I was 
informed this mornhig that he had left the em^ 
peror's apartments with a aealed note in his 
hands, and had gone into the city." 

** No more— just yet," said the empress, with 



* Charlotte von Hieronymos was the mothf^- vS 0«n>- 
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trembling lip. " Give me air ! I cannot breathe.'* 
With wild emotion she tore open her velvet bod- 
ice, and heaving a deep sigh, signed to the count- 
ess to go on. 

** My spy awaited Gaspardi's return, and stopped 
him. He was forbidden, In the name of your 
majesty, to go farther." 
" Go on." 

" He was brought to me, your miyesty, and now 
awaits your orders." 

"So that if there is an answer to the note, he 
has it," said Maria Theresa, sharply. The count- 
ess bowed. 

« Where is he ? " 

" In the antechamber, your majesty." 
The empress bounded from her seat, and walk- 
ed across the room. Her face was flushed with 
auger, and she trembled in every limb. She 
seemed undecided what to do ; but at last she 
stopped suddenly, and blushing deeply, without 
looking at the countess, she said in a low voice, 
" Bring him hither." 

The countess disappeared and returned, follow- 
ed by Gaspardi. 

Maria Theresa strode impetuously forward, and 
bent her threatening eyes upon the valet But the 
bhrewd Italian knew better than to meet the 
lightning glance of an angry empress. With 
downcast looks and reverential obeisance he 
awaited her commands. 

. " Look at me, Gaspardi," said she, in tones 
that sounded in the valet's ears like distant thun- 
der. " Answer my questions, sir 1 " 
Gaspardi raised his eyes. 
" To whom was the note addressed that was 
given you by the emperor this morning ? " 

** Your majesty, I did not presume to look at it," 
replied Gaspardi, quietly. ** His imperial msgesty 
was pleased to teU me where to take it, and that 
sufficed me." 

• " And whither did you take it ? " 
*' Imperial majesty, I have forgotten the house." 
"What street, then?" 

" Pardon me, imperial majesty ; these dreadful 
German names are too hard tor my Italian tongue. 
As soon as I had obeyed his majesty's commands, 
I forgot the name of the street.'^ 

" So that you are resolved not to tell me where 
you went with the emperor's note ? " 

" Indeed, imperial majesty, I have totally for- 
gotten." 

The empress looked as if she longed to annihi- 
late a menial who defied her so successfully. 

" I see," exclaimed she, "that you are crafty and 
aeccitful, but you shall not escape me. I command 
you, as your sovereign, to give up the note you 
bear about you for the emperor. 1 myself will 
deliver it to his majesty." 

Gaspardi gave a start, and unconsciously his 
hand sought the place where the note was con- 
cealed. He turned very pale and stammered, "Im- 
perial mfyesty, I have no letter for the emperor." 
" You have it there ! " thundered the infuriated 
empress, as with threatening hand she pointed to 
the valet's breast. " Deliver it at once, or I will 
call my lackeys to search you." 

" Your majesty forces me then to betray my 
lord and emperor ? " asked Gaspardi, trembling. 

" You serve him more faithfully by relinquish- 
ing the letter than by retaining it," returned Maria 
Theresa, hastily. " Once more I comu.and you to 
give it up.'* 



Gaspardi heaved a sigh of anguish, and looker 
imploringly at the empress. But in the treoi- 
bling lips, the flashing eyes, the flushed cheeks 
that met his entreating glance, he saw no Fvinp-* 
toms of relenting, and be dared the strife nu long- 
er. His hand shook as he drew forth the letter. 
The empress uttered a cry, and with the fury oi 
a I'oness snatched the paper and crushed it in her 
bana. 

" Your migesty," whispered the countess, " dis- 
miss the valet before he learns too much. He 
might — " 

" Woe to him if he breathes a word to one Hu- 
man being I " cried the empress, with menacing ges- 
ture. " Woe to him if he dare breathe one word to 
his master ! " 

" Heaven forbid that I should betray the se- 
crets of my sovereign !" cried the afirighted Gas- 
pardi. " But, imperial migesty, what am I to say 
to my lord the emperor ? " 

" You will tell your lord that you brought no 
answer, and it will not be the first lie with which 
you have befooled his imperial ears," replied Msp 
ria Theresa contemptuously, while she waved her 
hand as a signal of dismissal. The unhappy Mer- 
cury retired, and as he disappeared, the pent-up 
anguish of the empress burst forth. 

" Ah, Margaretta," cried she, in accents of wild- 
est grief, " what an unfortunate woman I am 1 In 
all my life I have loved but one man 1 My heart, 
my soul, my every thought are his, and he robs 
me, the mother of his children, of hia love, and 
bestows it unon another t " 

" Perhaps the inconstancy is but momentary," 
replied the countess, who burned to know the 
contents of the letter. "Perhaps there is no in^ 
constancy at all. This may be nothing but an 
eftbrt on the part of some frivolous coquette to 
draw our handsome emperor within the net of her 
guilty attractiojs. The not* would show — " 

The empress scarcely heeded the words of her 
confidante. She had opened her hand, and was 
gazing upon the crumpled paper that held her 
husband's secret. 

"Ohl" murmured she, plaintively. "Oh, it 
seems to me that a thousand daggers have sprung 
from this little paper, to make my heart's blood 
fiow. Who is the foolhardy woman that would 
entice my husband from his loyalty to me? Woe, 
woe to her when I shall have learned her name I 
And I WILL learn it !" cried the unhappy Wife. 
" I myself will take this letter to the emperor, 
and he shall open it in my presence. I will have 
justice ! Adultery is a fearful crime, and fearful 
shall belts punishment in my realms. The name I 
the name I Oh, that I knew the name of the ex- 
ecrable woman who has dared to lift her treason 
able eyes toward my husband 1 " 

" Nothing is easier than to learn it, your miges- , 
ty," whispered the countess, " squat like a toad, 
close to the ear of Eve " — " the letter will reveal 
it." 

The empress frowned. Oh, for Ithuriel^hen I 

" Dost mean that I shall open a letter which was 
never intended to be read by me ?" 

The countess pointed to the paper. "Your 
majesty has already broken the seal. You crush- 
ed it unirUentionaJly, There remains but to unfold 
the paper, and every thing is explained. I will 
wager that i( comes from the beautiful dancer 
Riccardo, whom the emperor admired so much 
last nigh« in tlie bullet, and whom he declared to 
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be the most bewitching creature he had ever 
seen." 

The eyes of the empress dropped burning tears, 
and, covering her face with her hands, she sobbed 
aloud. Then she seemed ashamed of her emotion, 
and raised her beautiful head again. 

*' It is contemptible so to mourn for one who is 
faithless," said she. ** It is for me to judge and 
to punish, and that will II It is my duty as ruler 
of Austria to bring crime to light. I will soon 
learn who it is that dares to exchange letters with 
the husband of the reigning empress. And after 
all, the speedleit, the simplest way to do this, lies 
before me. I must open the letter, for justice* 
sake ; but I swear that I will not read one word con- 
tained within its pages. I will see the name of the 
writer alone ; and then I can be sure that curi- 
osity and personal interest have not prompted me." 

And so Maria Theresa silenced her scruples, 
and persuaded herself that she was compelled to 
do as the tempter had suggested. She tore open 
the note ; but true to her seU-imposed vow, she 
paused on the threshold of dishonor, and read 
nothing but the writer^s name. 

** Kiccardo I '* cried she, wildly. ** You were 
right, M-argaretta ; an intrigue with the Kiccardo. 
The emperor has written to her — the emperor, my 
husband !'* 

She folded the fatal letter, and oh, how her 
woite hands trembled us she laid it upon the table I 
and how deadly pale were the cheeks that had 
flushed with anger when Gaspardi had been by I 

The countess was not deceived by this phase 
of the empresses giief. She knew that the storm 
would burst, and she thought it better to divide 
its wrath. She stepped Ughily out to call the 
confessor of her victim. 

Maria Theresa was unconscious of being alone. 
She stood before the table staring at the letter. 
Gradually her paleness vanished, and the hue of 
anger once more deepened on her cheeks. Her 
eyes, which had just been drooping with tears, 
flamed again with indignation ; and her expanded 
nostrils, her twitching mouth, and her heaving 
chest, betrayed the fury of the storm that was 
raging within. 

** On, I will trample her under foot I " muttered 
she between her teeth, while she raised her hand 
as if she would fain have dealt a death-stroke. ^^ I 
will prove to the court — to the empire — to the 
world, how Maria Theresa hates vice, and how 
she punishes crime, without respect of persons. 
Both criminals shall feel the lash of justice. If 
my woman^s heart break, the empress shall do 
her duty. It shall not be said that lust holds its 
reve.s in Viennu, as at the obscene courts of Ver- 
sailles and St. Petersburg. No I Nor shall the 
libertines of Vienna point to the Austrian emperor 
as their model, nor shall their weeping wives be 
taunted with reports of the indulgence of the 
Austrian empress. Morality and decorum shall 
prevail in Vienna. The fire of my royal vengeance 
shall consume that bold harlot, and then — then 
for the emperor I " 

** Your msgesty will never consent to bring dis- 
grace upon the father of your imperial children," 
said a gentle voice close by, and, turning at the 
Bound, the empress beheld her confessor. 

She advanced hastily toward Father Porham- 
mer. " How ! " exclaimed she angrily, " how ! — ^you 
venture to plead for the emperor? You come 
hither to stay the hand of justice ? " 



'* I do indeed," replied the father, *' for to4ay 
at least, her hand, if uplifted against the emperor, 
must recoil upon the empress. The honor of my 
august sovereigns cannot bo divided. Your maj esty 
mu3t throw the shield of your love over the fault 
of your imperial husband." 

'^Oh, I cannot! I cannot suffer this mortal 
blow in silence," sobbed the empress. 

^* Nay," said the father, smiling, " the wife may 
be severe, though the empress be clement." 

** But she, father — ^must she also be pardoned ? 
she who has enticed my husband from his conju- 
gal faith ? " 

" As for the Kiccardo," replied Father Porham- 
mer, ^* I have heart that she is a sinful woman, 
whose beauty has led many men astray. If your 
meyesty deem her dangerous, she can be made to 
leave Vienna ; but let retribution go no further." 

" Well, be it so," sighed the empress, whose 
heart was already softening. **You are right, 
reverend father, but La Kiccardo shall leave 
Vienna forever." 

So saying, she hastened to her eterUoire, and 
wrote and signed the order for the banishment of 
the danaeme, 

" There," cried she, handing the order to the 
priest, " I pray you, dear father, remit this to 
Count Bartenstein, and let him see that she goes 
hence this very day. And when I shall have laid 
this evil spirit, perchance I may find peace once 
more. But, no, no I " continued she, her eyes 
filling with tears ; ** when she has gone, some 
other enchantress will come in her place to charm 
my husband's love away. Oh, father, if chastity 
is not in the heart, sin will always find entrance 
there." 

** Yes, your migesty ; and therefore should the 
portals of the heart be ever guarded against the 
enemy. As watchmen are appointed to guard the 
property, so are the servants of God sent on earth 
to extend the protection of Heaven to the hearts 
of your people." 

" And why may I not aid them in their holy 
labors ? " exclaimed the empress, glowing sud- 
denly with a new interest. " Why may I not ap- 
point a committee of good and wise men to 
watch over the morals of my subjects, and to 
warn them from temptation, ere it has time to 
become sin ? Come, father, you must aid me in 
this good work. Help me to be the earthly, as the 
Blessed Virgin is the heavenly mother of the 
Austrian people. Sketch me some plap whereby 
I may Organize my scheme. I feel ruts that your 
suggestions will be dictated by that Heaven to 
which you have devoted your whole life." 

*' May. the spirit of counsel and the spirit of 
wisdom enlighten my understanding," said the 
father, with solemn fervor, ** th«it I may worthily 
accomplish the mission with which my empress 
has intrusted me ! " 

** But, your majesty," whispered the Countess 
Fuchs, " in your magnanimous projects for your 
people, you are losing sight of yourself. The /f 
Kiccardo has not yet been banished; and the em- w# 
peror, seeing that no answer is coming to his note, 
may seek an interview. Who can guess the con- «> 
sequences of a meeting ? " 

The empress shivereid, as the countess probed 
the wounds herself had made in that poor, jealous 
heart. 

"True, true." returned she, in an unbteady 
voice. ** Go, father, and begin my work of ro- 
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form, by casting out tbat wicked woman from 
among the unhappy wives of Vienna. I myself 
will announce her departure to the emperor. And 
now, dear friends, leave me. Tou, father, to 
Count Bartenstein. Countess, recall Charlotte, 
and send me' my tire-women. Let the princes and 
princesses be regally attired to-day. I will meet 
the emperor in their midst." 

The confessor bowed and retired, and the count- 
ess opening the door of the inner dressing-room, 
beckoned to Chariotte, who, in the recess of a 
deep bay-window, sat wearily awaiting the sum- 
mons to return. 



CHAPTER m. 

THE TOILET OF THE EMPRESS. 

So dark and gloomy was the face of the em- 
press, that poorCbarlotte^s heart misgave her, as 
with a suppressed sigh she resumed her place, 
and once more took down the rich masses of her 
sovereign lady's hair. Maria Theresa looked 
sternly at the reflection of her little maid of 
honor's face in the glass. She saw how Char- 
lotte's bands trembled, and this increased her ill- 
humor. Again she raised her eyes to her own 
image, and saw plainly that anger was unbe- 
coming to her. The flush on her face was not 
rosy, but purple ; and the scowl upon her brow 
was fast deepening into a wrinkle. Her bosom 
heaved with a heavy, heavy si<2;h. 

'* Ah," thought she, "if I am ever again to find 
favor in his eyes, I must always smile ; for smiles 
are the last glowing tints of beauty's launset. And 
yet, how r«an I smile, when my heart is break- 
ing? He said tbat the Riccardo was the loveliest 
woman he had ever seen. Alas ! I remember the 
day when he knelt at my feet, and spoke thus of 
me. Oh, my Franz I Am I indeed old, and no 
longer lovable ? " 

In her anxiety to scrutinize, her own features, 
the empress bent suddenly forward, and the 
heavy mas!« of puffs and braid ^ that formed the 
coiffure she had selected for the day, gave way. 
She felt the sharp points of the hair-phis in her 
head, and, miserable and nervous as she was, they 
seemed to wound her cruelly. Starting from her 
chair, she poured forth a torrent of reproaches 
npon Charlotte's head, who, pale and trembling 
more than ever, repaired the damage, and placed 
among the braids a bouquet of white roses. These 
white roses deepened the unbecoming redness of 
the empress's face. She perceived thi» at once, 
and losing all self-control, tore the flowers from 
her hair, and dashed them on the floor. 

^ You are all leagued against me," cried she, in- 
dignantly. . " You are trying your best to dis- 
figure me, and to make me look old before my 
time. Who ever saw such a ridiculous structure 
as this head-dress, that makes me look like a per- 
ambulating castle on a chess-board? Come, 
another coiffure^ and let it not be such a ridiculous 
one as this." 

Charlotte, of course, did not remind her mis- 
tress that the eoiffure and roses had been.her own 
selection. She had nothing to do but to obey in 
lilence, and begin her work again. ^ 

At last the painful task was at an end. The 



empress looked keenly at herself in the glass, and 
convinced that she really looked well, she called 
imperatively for her tire-women. In came the 
procession, bearing hoopcd-Akirt, rich-embroidered 
train, golden-flowered petticoat, and bodice flastt- 
ing with diamonds. But the empress, usually su 
afiable at her toilet, surveyed both maids and ap- 
parel with gloomy indifference. In moody silence 
she reached out her feet, while her slippers weie 
exchanged for high-heeled shoes. Not a look 
had she to bestow upon the magnificent dress 
which enhanced a thousandfold her mature beauty. 
Without a word she dismissed the maids of honor, 
all except Charlotte, whose crowning labor it was 
to give the last touch to the imperial head when 
the rest of the toilet had been declared to be com- 
plete. 

. Again Maria Theresa stood before that high 
Venetian glass, and certainly it did give back the 
image of a regal beauty. For a while she exam- 
ined her costume from head to foot ; and at last 
— at last, her beautiful blue eyes beamed bright 
with satisfaction, and a smile rippled the comers 
of her mouth. - -' ' 

" No," said she, aloud. " No, it is not so. I 
am neither old nor ugly. The light of youth has 
not yet fled from my brow. My beauty's sun has 
not yet set forever. My Franz will love me still ; 
and however charming younger women may be, he 
will remember the beloved of his boyhood, and we 
will yet be happy in reciprocal aflection, come 
what may to us as emperor and empress. I do 
not believe that he said he had never seen so 
lovely a woman as Riccardo. Poor, dear Franz I 
He has a tedious life as husband of the reigning 
sovereign. From sheer cwnui he sometime.^ wan- 
ders from his wife's heart, but oh ! he must, he 
must return to me; for if I were to lose him, 
earthly splendor would be valueless to me for^ 
ever ! " 

Charlotte, who stood behind her mistress with 
the comb in her hand, was dismayed at all that she 
heard ; and the plaintive tones of this magnificent 
empress, at whose feet lay a world of might, 
touched her heart's core. But she sickened as 
she thought that her presence had beeii unheeded, 
and that the empress had fancied herself alone, 
while the secrets of her heart were thus 8trug<xling 
into words. The ample trvn completely screened 
little Charlotte from view, and a deadly paleness 
overspread her countenance as she awaited dis- 
.covery. 

^ Suddenly the empress turned, and putting her 
hand tenderly on Charlotte's head, she said, in a 
voice of indescribable melancholy : " Be warned, 
Charlotte, and if you marry, never marry a man 
who has nothing to do. Men will grow inconstant 
from sheer ennuV^ * 

" I never expect to marry, beloved mistress." 
said the young girl, deeply touched by this confi- 
dence. ** I wish to live and die in your majesty's 
service." /' 

** Do you ? An 1 can you bear for a lifetime 
with my impatience, dear child ? " asked the em- 
press, kissing the little devotee on the forehead. 
" You know now, my little Charlotte, why I have 
been so unkind to-day ; you know that my heart 
was bleeding with such anguish, that had 1 not 
broken out in anger, I must have stifled with 
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a^^ny. Tou have seen into the depths of my 
heart, and why should I not confide in you, who 
know every secret of my state-council ? No one 
suspects what misery lies under the regal mantle. 
And I care not to exhibit myself to the world's 
pity. When Maria Theresa we«>p8, let her God 
and those who love her be the witnesses of her 
Burrow. Go, now, good little Charlotte, and forget 
every thing except your sovereign's love for you. 
Tell the governess of the Archduke Ferdinsnd to 
bring him hither. Let the other imperial children 
await me in my reception-room ; and tell the page 
in the anteroom to announce to his majesty that I 
request the honor of a visit from him.*' 

Ghariotte, once more happy, left the room, her 
heart Oiled with joy for herself, and gentle sorrow 
for her sovereign. 

Meann hile the empress thought over the coming 
interview. " I will try to recall him to me by 
love," murmured she, softly. "I will not re- 
proach him, and although as his empress I have a 
double claim upon his loyalty, I will not appeal to 
any thing but his own dear heart ; and when he 
hears how he has made his poor Theresa suffer, I 
know — " 

Here her voice failed her, and tears filled her 
eyes. But she dashed them quickly away, for 
steps approached, and the goiremess entered, with 
the infant prince in her arms. ^ 



CHAPTER lY. 



HUSBAND AND WIFE. 



V 

A HALF an hour later, the princes and prin- 
ecsses of Austria were all assembled in their 
mother's private parlor. They were a beautiful 
group. The empress, in their midst, held little 
Ferdinand in her arms. Close-peeping through 
the fol Is of their mother's rich dres«^, were three 
other little ones ; and a few steps farther were the 
Archduchesses Christine and Amelia. Near the 
open harpsichord stood the graceful form of the 
emprera's eldest child, the Princess Elizabeth, who 
now an J then ran her fiu'j^ers li^htlv over the in- 
Btrument, while she awaited the arrival of her 
father. 

tn the pride of her maternity and beauty stood 
the empress-queen ; but her heart throbbed pain- 
full v, though she smiled upon her children. 

The p<*j;e announced the coming of the em- 
peror, tf id tpen left the room. The empress made 
a sign to hur eldest daughter, who seated herself 
bef jre tne harpsichord. The door opened, and 
CD the threshold appeared the tall, elegant form 
of the Emperor Francis. 

Elizabeth began a brilliant "Welcome," and all 
the yo m r V lices joine I in one loud chorus, '* Lons; 
live our emperor, our sovereign, and our father I " 
sang t e children; but clear above tlum all were 
beard the ionorous tones of the mother, exclaim- 
ji.g in the fulness of her love, " Long live my em- 
peror, and my husband 1 " As if every tender 
chord of Maria Theresa's heart had been struck, 
she broke forth into one of Mctastasio's most 
pas ionatp songs ; while Elizabeth, catching the 
inspirutiop, accompanied her mother with sweetest 
melody. The empress, her little babe in her 



arms, was wrapped up in the ecstasy of the mo- 
ment. Never had she looked more enchanting 
than she did as she ceased, and gave one look oif 
love to her admiring husband. 

The emperor contemplated for a moment the 
lovely group before him, and then, full of emotion, 
Ciime forwanl, and bending over his wife, he kissed 
the round white arm that held the baby, and 
whispered to the mother a few words of rapture 
at her surpassing beauty. 

"But tell me, gracious empress," Baid he 
aloud, " to what am I indebted for this charming 
surprise ? " 

The eyes of the empress shot fire, but in lieu of 
a reply, she bent down to the little Archduchess 
Josepha, who was just old enough to lisp her 
father's name, and said : 

" Josepha, tell the emperor what festival we 
celebrate to-day." The little one, turning t-o her 
father, said, " To-day is imperial mamma's wedding- 
day." 

**Our wedding-day!" murmured the emperor, 
" and I could forget it I " 

" Oh, no ! my dear husband," said the empress, 
" I am sure that you cannot have forgotten this 
joyous anniversary. Its remembrance only slum- 
bered in your heart, and the presence of your 
children here, I trust, has awakened that remem- 
brance, and carried you back with me to the happy, 
happy days of <»ur early love." 

The voice of the wife was almost tearful, as she 
spoke those tender words; and the emperor, 
touched and humbled at the thought of his own 
oversight, sought to change the subject. " But 
why," adked he, looking around, " why, if all our 
other children are here to greet their father, 
is Joseph absent from this happy family gather- 
ing?" 

" He has been disobedient and obstinate again," 
said the empress, with a shru.7 of her shoulders, 
" and his preceptor, to punish him, kept him away." 

The emperor walked to the door. "Suiely,'* 
exclaimed he, " on such a day as this, when all 
my dear children are around me, my son and the 
future emperor should be the first to bid me wel- 
come." 

*' Stay, my husband," cried the empress, who 
had no intention of allowing the emperor to es- 
cape so eaoily from his embarrassment. " Tou 
must be content to remain with us, without the 
fidtire emperor of Germany, whose reign, I hope I 
may be allowed to pray, is yet for some years 
postponed. Or is this a happy device of the future 
emperor's father to remind me, on my wedding- 
day, that I am growing old enough to begin to 
think of the day of my decease f " 

The emperor was perfectly amazed. Although 
he was accustomed to such outbursts on the part 
of his wife, he searched vainly in his heart for the 
cause of her intense bitterness to-day. He looked 
his astonishment ; and the empress, mindful of 
her resolve not to reproach him, tried her best to 
smile. 

The emperor shook his head thou-Thtfully as he 
watched her fice, and said half aloud : " All is not 
right witli thee, Theresa; thou smilest like a 
lioness, not like a woman." 

" Very well, then," said she sharply, " the 
lioness has called you to look upon her whelps. 
One day they will be lions and lionessps too, and 
in that day they will avenge the injuries of their 
mother." 
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The empress, as she spoke, felt that her smoth- 
ered jealousy was bursting forth. She hastily dis- 
missed her children, and going herself to the 
door, she called for the governess of the baby, and 
almost threw him in her arms. 

*^ I foresee the poming of a storm,^* thought the 
emperor, as the door being closed, Maria Theresa 
came quickly back, and Ptood before him. 

** And is it indeed true," said she bitterly, "that 
you had forgotten your wedding-day? Not a 
throb of your heart to remind you of the past ! " 
) *^ My memory does not cling to dates, Theresa," 
replied the emperor. "What, ifto-day be accident- 
ally the anniversary of our marriage ? With every 
beating of my heart, / celebrate the hour itself, 
when I won the proud and beautiful heiress of Aus- 
tria ; and when I remember that she deigned to love 
me^ the poor Archduke of Loiraine, my happiness 
overwhelms me. Come, then, my beautiful, my 
beloved Theresa ; come to my heart, that I may 
thank you for all the blessings that I owe to your 
love. See, dearest, we are alone; let us forget 
royalty for to-day, and be happy together in all 
the fulness of mutual confidence and affection." 

So* saying, he would have pressed her to hi<« 
heart, but the empress drew coldly back, and 
turned deadly pale. This unembarrassed and con- 
fident tenderness irritated her beyond expression. 
That her faithless spouse should, without the 
slightest remorse, act the part of the devoted 
lover, outraged her very sense of decency. 

" Really, my husband, it becomes you well to 
prate of confidence and affection, who have ceased 
to think of your own wife, and have eyes alone for 
the wife of another ! " 

" As:ain jealous ? " sighed the emperor wearily. 
** Will >ou never cease to cloud our domestic sky 
by these absurd and groundless suspicions ? " 

*' Groundless ! " cried the empress, tearing the 
letter violently from her bosom. " With this 
proof of your g:uilt confronting you, you will not 
dare to say that I am jealous without cause I '* 

"Allow me to bquire of your majesty, what 
this letter is to prove ? " 

" It proves that to-day you have written a letter 
to a woman, of whom yesterday you said that she 
was the most beautiful woman in the world." 

"I have no recollection of saving such a thing 
of any woman ; and I am sur, irised that your 
majesty should encourage your attendants to re- 
peat such contemptible tales," replied the emperor, 
with some bitterness. *' Were I like you, the 
reigninji sovereign of a great empire, I should really 
find no time to indulge in gossip and scandal." 

" Your majesty will oblige me by refraining 
from any comment upon affairs which do not con- 
cern you. I alone am reigning empress here, and 
It is for my people to judge whether I do my duty 
to them ; certainly not for you, who, while* I am 
with my ministers of state, employ your leisure 
hours ii» writing love-letters to my subjects." 

" I ? I write a love-letter ? " said the emperor. 

"How dare you deny it?" cried the outraged 
empress. "Have you also forgotten that this 
morning you sent Gaspardi out of the palace on 
an errand ? " 

"No, I have not forgotten it," replied the em- 
peror, with growing astonishment. But Maria 
Theresa remarked that he looked confused, and 
avoided her eye 

" You confess, then, that you sent the letter, and 
requested an answer ? " 



*^ Yes, but I received no answer," said the em- 
peror, with embarrassment. 

" There is your answer," thundered the enragod 
wife. " I took it from Gaspardi myself.** 

"And is it possible, Theresa, that you have read 
a letter addressed to me ? " asked the emperor, 
in a severe voice. 

The empress blushed, and her eyes sought the 
ground. 

" No," said she, " I have not read it. Fmnz." 

" But it is open," persisted he, taking it from 
his wife^s hand. " Who, then, has dared to break 
the seal of a letter addressed to me? " 

And the emperor, usually so mild toward his 
wife, stood erect, with stormy brow and eyes flash- 
ing with anger. 

Mai la Theresa in her turn was surprised. She 
looked earnestly at him, and confessed inwardly 
that never had she seen him look so handsome ; 
and she felt an inexplicable and secret pleasure 
that her Franz, for once in his life, was. really 
angry with her. 

" I broke the seal of the letter, but I swear to 
you that 1 did not read one word of it," replied 
she. " I wished to see the signature only, and 
that signature was enough to convince me that I 
had a faithless husband, who outrages an empress 
by giving her a dancer as her rival I " 

*' The signature convinced you of this ? " asked 
the emperor. 

" It did ! " 

" And you read nothing else ? " 

" Nothmg, I tell you." 

" Then, madam," returned he, seriously, handing 
the letter back to her, " do me the favor to read 
the whole of it. After breaking the seal, you need 
not hesitate. I exact it of you." 

The empress looked overwhelmed. " You exact 
of me to read a love-letter addressed to you f " 

" Certainly I do. You took it from my valet, 
you broke it open, and now I beg you will be so , 
good as to reaJ it aloud, for I have not yet read 
it myself" 

" I will read it, then," cried the empress, scorn- 
fully. " And I promise you that I shall not sup- 
press a word of its contents." 

" Read on," said the emperor, quietly. 

The empress, with loud and angry tone, began ; 

" To his Gracious Majesty, the Emperor : 

" Your majesty has honored me by asking my ad- 
vice upon a subject of the highest importance. But 
your majesty is much neaier the goal than I. It 
is true that my gracious master, the count, led me 
to the vestibulp jf the temple of science, but 
further I have not penetrated. What I know I 
will joyfully impart to your majesty ; and joyftilly 
will I aid you in your search after that which the 
whole world is seeking. I will come at the ap- 
pointed hour. Your majes<;y's loyal servant, 

" RiCCARDO." 

" I do not understand a word," said the mysti- 
fied empress. 

" But I do," returned the emperor, with a mean- 
ing smile. " Since your majesty has thrust 
yourself into the portals of my confidence, I must 
e*en take you with me into the penetralia, and 
confess at once that I have a passion, nrhich baa 
cost me many a sleepless night, and has preoccu- 
pied my thoughts, even when I was by your msr 
jesty's side." 
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" But I see notliing of love or passion in this 
letter," replied Maria Theresa, glancing once more 
at it« singular contents. 

" And yet it speaks of nothing else. I may just 
as well confess, too, that in pursuit of the object 
of my loTc, I have spent three hundred thousand 
guilders, and thrown away at least one hundred 
thousmd guilders^ worth of diamonds." 

" Your mistress must be either very coy or very 
grasping," said Maria Theresa, almost convulsed 
with jealousy. 

" She is very coy," said the emperor. *' All my 
gold and diamonds have won me not a smile — 
she will not yield up her secret. But I believe 
that she has responded to the love of one happy 
mortal, Count Saint-Germain." 

*' Count Saint-Germain ! " exclaimed the em- 
press, amazed. 

" Himself, your majesty. He is one of the for- 
tunate few, to whom the coy beauty has succumb- 
ed ; and to take his place I would give millions. 
Now, I heard yesterday that the confidant of the 
count was in Vienna ; and, hopin*; to learn some- 
thing from him, I invited him hither. Signer 
Riccardo — ^" 

" Siffnor Riccardo I Was this letter written 
by a man ? " 

" By the husband of the dancer." 

** And your letter was addressed to him f * 

*' Even so, madame." 

**Then this passion of which you speak is your 
old passion — alchemy." 

" Yes, it is. I had promised you to give it up, 
but it proved stronger than I. Not to annoy you, 
I have ever since worked secretly in my laboratory. 
I have just conceived a new idea. I am abaut to 
try the experiment of consolidating small diamonds 
int4i one large one, by means of a burning-glass." 

The empress answered this with a hearty, liappy 
laugh, and went up to her husband with out- 
stretched hands. 

"Franz," said she, **I am a simpleton; and 
all that has been fermenting in my heart is sheer 
nonsense. My crown does not prevent me from 
being a silly woman. But, my heart's love, for- 
give my folly for the sake of my affection." 

Instead of responding to this appeal, the em- 
peror stood perfectly still, and gazed earnestly 
ani seriously at his wife. 

" Your jealousy," said he, after a moment's 
silence, "I freely forgive, for it is a source of 
more misery to you than to me. But this jeal- 
ousy has attacked my honor as a man, and that 
I cannot forgive. As reigning empress, I render 
you homage, and am content to occupy the second 
place in Austria's realms. I will not deny that 
such a rdfe is irksome to me, for I, like you, have 
lofty dreams of ambition; and I could have wished 
that, in giving me the Htlcy you had allowed me 
someti.ncs the privileges of a co-regent. . But I 
have seen that my co-regency irritated and an- 
noyed you; I have, therefore, renounced all 
thought of governing empires. 1 have done this, 
not only because I love you, Theresa, but becausie 
you are worthy by your intellect to govern your 
people without my help. In the world, therefore, 
I am known as the husband of the reigning em- 
press ; but at home I am lord of my own house- 
hold, and here I reign supreme. The emperor 
may be subordinate to his sovereign, but the man 
will acknowledge no superior ; and the dignity of 
his manhood shall be respected, even by yourself." 



"Heaven forbid that I should ever seek to 
wound it!" exclaimed Maria Theresa, while she 
gazed with rapture upon her husband's noble 
countenance, and thought that never had he 
looked so handsome as at this moment, when, for 
the first time, he asserted his authority agtuust 
herself. 

' ,■*** You have wounded it, yo\ir majesty," replied 
the emperor, with emphasis. . '**'You have dogged 
my steps with spies ; you have suffered my char- 
acter to be discussed by your attendants. You 
have gone so far as to compromise me with my 
own servants; forcing them to disobey me by 
virtue of your rights as sovereign, exercised in 
opposition to mine as your husband, /gave Gas- 
pardi orders to deliver Riccardo's note to me alone. 
I forbade him to tell any one whither he went. 
You took my note from him by force, and com- 
mitted the grave wrong of compelling a servant, 
hitherto faithful, to disobey and betray his mas- 
ter." 

"I did indeed wrong you, dear Franz," said 
the empress, already penitent. '*In Gaspardi's 
presence I will ask your pardon for my indelicate 
intrusion, and before him I will bear witness to 
his fidelity. I alone was to blame. I promise 
you, too, to sin no more against yon, my beloved, 
for your love is the brightest jewel in my crown. 
Without it, no happiness would grandeur give to 
me. Forgive me, then, mv own Franz — forgive 
your unhappy Theresa I " ' 

As she spoke, she inclined her head toward her 
husband, and looked up to him with such eyes of 
love, that he could but gaze enraptured upon her 
bewitching beauty. 

"Come, Franz, come!" said she tenderly; 
" surely, that wicked jest of yours has amply re- 
venged you. Be satisfied with having given me a 
heartache for jealousy of the coy mistress upon 
whom you have wasted your diamonds, and be 



magnanimous. 
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"And you, Theresa? — -will you be magnani- 
mous also ? Will you leave my servants and my 
letters alone, and set no more spies to dog my 
^teps y " 

^* Indeed, Franz, I will never behave as I have 
done to-day, while we both live. Now, if you will 
sign my pardon, I will tell you a piece of news 
with which I intend shortly to surprise all Aus- 
tria." 

" Out with it, then, and if it is good news I sign 
the pai'don," said the emperor, with a smile. 

" It is excellent news," cried the empress, " fop 
it will give new life to Au<;tria. It wi.l bring 
down revenge upon our enemies, and revenge up- 
on that wicked infidel who took my be..utiful 
Silesia from me, and who, boasting of his impiety, 
calls it enlightenment." 

" Have you not yet forgiven Frederick for that 
little bit of Silesia that he stole from you ? " asked 
the emperor, laughing. 

" No, I have not yet forgiven him, nor do I ever 
expect to do so. I owe it to him, that, years ago, 
I came like a beggar before the Magyars to whim- 
per for help and defence. I have never yet for- 
gotten the humiliation of that day, Franz." 

" And yet, Theresa, we must confess that Fred- 
erick is a great man, and it were weU for Austria if 
we were allies ; for such an alliance would secure 
the blessings of a stable peace to Europe.'* 
• "It cannot be," cried the empress. "There ia 
no sympathy between Austria and Prussia, and 
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peace will never come to Europe until one suc- 
cumbs to the other. No dependence is to be 
placed upon alliances between incongruous na- 
tions. In spite of our allies, the Engli>h, the 
Putch, and the Russians, the King of Prussia has 
robbed me of my province ; and all the help I 
have ever got from them was empty condolence. 
For this reason I have sought for alliance with an- 
other power — a power which will cordially unite 
with me in crushing that hateful infidel, to whom 
nothing in life is sacred. This is the news that I 
promised you. Our treaty with England and 
Holland is about to expire, and the new ally I 
have found for Austria is France." 

^* An alliance with France iit not a natural one 
for Austria, and can never be enduring," ex- 
claimed the emperor.* 

" it will be enduring," cried Maria Theresa, 
proudly, " for it is equally desired by both nations. 
Not only Louis XV., but the Marquise de Pompa- 
dour is impatient to have the treaty signed." 

*' That means that Kaunitz has been flattering 
the marquise, and the marquise, Kaunitz. But 
words are not treatie«>. and the marquise^s prom- 
ises are of no consequrnce whatever." 

"But, Fianz, I tell you that we have gone 
further than words. Of this, however, no one 
knows, except the King of France, myself, Kau- 
nitz, and the marquise." 

'• How in tlie world did you manage to buy the 
good-will of the marquise ? How many millions 
did you pay for th. precious boon ? " 

** Not a kreutzer, dear husband, only a letter." 

** Letter ! Letter from whom ? " 

" A letter from mc to the marquise." 

** \N hat ! " cried the emj eror, lau^hirg. " You 
write to La Pompadour — ^o«, Theresa y" 

" With my own hand, I ha e written to her, 
and more than once," returne.j Maria Theresa 
joining in tlie laugh. " And what do you suppose 
I did, to save my honor in the matter? I pre- 
tended to think that she was the wife of the king, 
and addressed her as * MaJanie^ ma sceur et cxm- 



herself from ridicule, and laugheil as heartny as 
he did. 

At this moment a page knocked, and announced 
the Archduke Joseph and his preceptor. 

" Poor lad ! " said the jmperor ; " I suppose he 
comes, as usual, accompanied by an accuser.*' 
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tlHf. 

Here the empeior laughed irrmoderitely. 
«'Weli, well ! " e: claimed he. " So the Empress- 
Queen ( f Austria and Hungary writes with her 
own hand to her beloved cousm La Pom- 
padour ! " 

" And do you know what she call.«» me? " laughed 
the empress in return. " Yesterday I had a letter 
from l.er in which she calls me, sportively, ^Ma 
chere reinej* " 

The emperor broke out into such a volley of 
laughter, that he threw himself back upon a chuir, 
which broke under him, and the empress had to 
come to his assistance, for he was too convulsed 
to get up alone, f 

*' Oh dear ! oh dear ! " groaned the emperor, 
still continuing to hiup;h. *'I shall die of this 
intelligence. Maria Theiesa in correspondence 
with Madame d*Etioles ! " 

" Well, what of it, Franz ? " asked Maria There- 
sa. ** Di 1 I not write to the prima donna Farinelli 
when wc were seeking alliance with Spain ? and 
fe the marquise not as good as a soprano singer ? " t 

The emperor looked at her with such a droll 
expression that she gave up all idea of defending 

• The eniperor^g own words. Cloxe, *' History of the 
Honse of Aa»tiia,^ vol v., p. 6T. 
t Historical. 
t The empresses own words. Coxe, voL v., page 69. 



CHAPTER V. 

THB ABOHDUKE JOSEPH. 

The emperor was right ; Father Francis came in 
with complaints of his highness. While the fathsr 
with great pathos set forth the reason of the arch- 
duke's absence from the family circle, the culprit 
stood by, apparently indifferent to all that was 
being said. But, to any one observing him close- 
ly, his tremulous mouth, and the short, convulsive 
sighs, which he vainly strove to repress, showed 
the real anxiety of his fast-beating heart. He 
thrust back his rising tears, for the little prince 
was too proud to crave sympathy; and he hid 
already learned how to hide emotion by a cold 
and haughty bearing. From his childhood he 
had borne a secret sonow in his heart — the sor 
row of seeing his young brother Carl preferred to 
himself. Not only was Carl the darling of his 
parents, but hp was the pet and plaything of the 
whole palace. True, the poor little archduke was 
not gifted with the grace and charming naivete 
of his brother. He was awkward, serious, and 
his countenance wore an expres.-iv>n of discontent, 
which was thought to betray an evil disposition, 
but which, in re ility, was but the reflection of the 
heavy sorrow which clouded his young heart 
No one seemed to understand — no one seemed to 
love him. Alone in the midet of that pay and 
splendid court, he was never noticed except to be 
eluded.* The buds of his poor young heart were 
blighted by the mildew of neglect, so thiit out- 
wardly he was cold, sarcastic, and sullen, while in- 
wardly he glowed with a thousand emotions, which 
he dared revejil to no one, for no one seemed to 
dream that he was capable of feeling them. 

To-day, as usual, he was brought before his 
parents as a culprit ; and without daring to utter 
a word in his own defence, he stood by, while 
Father Francis told how many times he had yawn«^d 
over the " Lives of the Martvrs; " and how he had 
refused to read, longer than one hour, a mosi 
e ifying commentary of the Fathers on the Holy 
Scriptures. 

The empress heard with displeasure of her son's 
lack of piety; and she looked severely at him, 
while he gazed sullenly at a portrait that hung 
opposite.. 

*' And can it be, my son," exclaimed she, " that 
you close your heart against the word of God, and 
refuse to read religious books ? " 

The boy gave her a glance of defiance. '* I do 
not know," said he, carelessly, "whether the books 
are rdigious or not; but I know that they are 
tiresome, and teach me nothing." 

"Gracious Heaven!" cried the empress, with 
horror, " hear the impious child ! " 

** Rather, your majesty," said Father Francis, 

* Habaer, **■ Life of Joseph IL,*" page 1& 
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** lei tis pray Heaven to soften his heart.*' The 
emperor alone said notbing ; but he looked at the 
boy with a frieadly and sympathizing glance. The 
child saw the look, and for one moment a flush 
of pleasure passed over his face. He raised his 
eyes with an appealing expit>8sion toward his 
father, who could no longer resist the temptation 
of coming to his relief. 

** Perhaps," suggested he, " the books may be 
dull to a chUd of Joseph's years." 

" No book," returned the empress, " should be 
dull that treats of G(>d and of Uis holy Church." 

" And the work, your majesty, which we were 
reading, was a most learned and celebrated trea- 
tise," said Father Francis ; ** one highly calculated 
to edify and instruct youth." 

Joseph turned away from the father, and spoke 
to the emperor. 

** We have already gone through five volumes of 
it, your majesty, and I am tired to death of it. 
Moreover, I don't believe half that I read in his 
stupid books." 

The empress, as she heard this, uttered a cry 
of pain. She felt an icy coldness benumb her 
heart, as she remembi^red that this unbelieving 
boy was one day to succeed her on the throne of 
Austria. The emperor, too, was pained. By the 
deadly paleness of her face, he guessed the pang 
that was rending his wife's heart, and he dared say 
no more in defence of his son. 
^ ' ** Your majesty sees," continued Father Francis, 
*'how far Is the heart of his highness from Go.1 
and the Church. His instructors are grieved at 
his precocious ur.belief, and they are this day to 
confer together upon the painful subject. The 
hour of the conference is at hand, and I crave 
your majesty's leave to repair thither." 

" No," said the empress, with a deprecating 
gesture ; " no. Remain, good father. Let this 
conference be held in the presence of the emperor 
and myself. It is fitting that we both know the 
worst in regard to oar child." 

The emperor bowed acquiescence, and crossing 
the room, took a seat by the side of the em- 
press. 

He rang a little golden bell ; and the page who 
came at the summons, was ordered to request the 
attendance of the preceptors of his highness the 
Grown Prince of Austria. 

Maiia Theresa leaned her head upon her hand, 
and with a sad and perplexed countenance watched 
the open door. The emperor, with his arm thrown 
over the gilded back of the divan, looked earnest- 
ly at the young culprit, who, pale, and with a beat- 
ing heart, was trying his best to suppress his 
increasing emotion. 

" I will not cry," thought he, scarcely able to 
restrain his tears ^ " fur that would be a triumph 
for my detestable teachers. I am not going to 
give them the pleasure of knowing th.it I am mis- 
erable." 

And, by dint of great exertion, he mastered his 
agitation. He was so successful, that he did not 
move a muscle nor turn his head when the 
Holemn piocesaion of his accusers entered the 
room. -- 

First, at the head, came Father Porhammer, 
who gave him lessons in logic and physic ; after 
him walked the engineer Briguen, professor of 
mathematics ; then Herr von Leporini, who in- 
structed him in general history ; Herr von Barten- 
Bteiny who expounded the political history of the 



house of Austria ; Baron von Beck, who was hia 
instructor in judicature; and finally, hia gov- 
ernor, Count Bathiany, the only one toward 
whom the youug prince felt a grain of good« 
will. 

The empress greeted them with grave courtesy, 
and exhorted them to say without reserve before 
his parents what they thought of the progress 
and disposition of the archduke. 
VCount Bathiany, with an encourag^'ng smile di- 
rected toward his pupil, assured their majesties 
that the archduke was anxious to do right — ^not 
because he was told so to do by others, but be- 
cause he followed the dictates of his own con* 
science. True, his highness would not see through 
the eyes of any other person ; but this, though it 
might be a defect in a child, would be the reverse 
in a man — ^above all, in a sovereign. ** In proof 
of the archduke's sincere desire to do right," con- 
tinued Count Bathiany, '* allow me to repeat to 
your majesties Pomething which he said to me 
yesterday. We were reading together Bcllegarde 
on knowledge of self and of human nature. The 
beautiful thoughts of the author so touched the 
heart of his highness, that, stopping suddenly, he 
exclaimed to me, * We must read this again ; for 
when I come to the throne I shall need to know, 
not only myself, but other men also.' " 

" Well said, my son I " exclaimed the em- 
peror. 

'* I cannot agree with your migesty," s^id the 
empress, coldly. ** /do not think it prai-ieworthy 
for a child of his age to look forward with com- 
placency to the day when his mother's death will 
confer upon liim a throne. To me it would seem 
more natural if Joseph thought more of his 
present duties and less of his future honors." 

A breathless silence followed these bitter words. 
The emperor, in confusion, withdrew behind the 
harpsichord. The archduke looked perfectly in- 
different. While Count Bathiany had been re* 
peating his words, his face had sli^zhtly flushed ; 
but when he heard the sharp reproof of his 
mother, he raised his head, and gave her back 
another defiant look. ''With the same sullen 
haughtiness^, he stared first at one accuser, and 
then at another, while each one in his turn gave 
judgment against him. First, and most vehement 
in his denunciations, was Count Bartenstein. He 
denounced the archduke as idle and inattentive. 
He never would have any political sagacity what- 
ever. Why, even the great work, in fifteen folios, 
which he (Count Bartenstein) bad compiled from 
the imperial archives for the especial instruction 
of the prince, even that failed to interest him I * 

Then followed the rest of their professorships. 
One complained of disrespect; another of care- 
lessness ; a third of disobedience ; a fourth of ir- 
religion. All concurred in declaring the archduke 
to be obstinate, unfeeling, and intractabhfi. 

His face, meanwhile, grew paler and harder, 
until it seemed almost to stiffen into marble. Al- 
though every censorious word went lik<> a dagger 
to his sensitive heart, he still kept on murmuiing 
to himself, " I will not cry, I will not cry." 

His mother divined nothing of the agony which, 
like a wild tornado, was desolating the fair face 
of her child's whole being. She saw nothing br 

* Hormayer says that this book was heavy and filler 
with tireaouM details. (No wonder 1 In flfteon foli^a.^ 
Tkans.) 
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yond the portals of that cold and sullen aspect, 
and the sight filled her with sorrow and anger. 

" Alas," cried she, bitterly, " you are right I 
He is a refractory and unfeeling boy." 

At this moment, like the voice of a conciliatory 
angel, were heard the sofl tones of the melody 
with which the empress had greeted her husband 
that morning. It was the emperor, whose hands 
seemed unconsciously to zander over the keys of 
the harpsichord, while every head bent entranced 
to listen. 

When the first tones of the heavenly melody 
fell upon his ear, the young prince began to trem- 
ble. His features soilened ; his lips, so scornfully 
compressed, now parted, as if to drink in every 
sound ; his eyes filled with tears, and every angry 
feeling of his heart was hushed by the magic of 
music. With a voice of love it seemed to call him, 
and unable to resist its power and its pathos, he 
burst into a flood of tears, and with one bound 
reached his father^s arms, sobbing — 

" Father, dear father, pity me ! " 

The emperor drew the poor boy close to his 
heart. He kissed his blond curls, and whispering, 
said: "Dear child, I knew that you were not 
heartless. I was sure that you would come when 
your father called." 

The empress had started from her seat, and 
she now stood in the centre of the room, earnestly 
gazing upon her husband und her child. Her 
mother^s heart beat wildly, and tears of tender- 
ness suffused her eyes. She longed to speak some 
word of pardon to her son ; but before all things, 
Maria Theresa honored court ceremony. She 
would not, for the world, that her subjects had 
seen her otherwise than sel^possessed and regal 
in her bearing. 

With one great effort she mastered her emo- 
tions; and before the strength of her will, the 
mighty flood rolled back upon her heart. Not a 
tear that glistened in her eyelids fell ; not a tone 
of her clear, silvery voice was heard to falter. 

** Count Bathiany," said she, " I perceive that 
in the education of the archduke, the humanizing 
influences of music have been overlooked. Music 
to-day has been more powerful with him than 
filial love or moral obligation. Select for him, 
then, a skilful teacher, who will make use of his 
vt to lead my son back to duty and T«>^igiou." * 
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CHAPTER YI. 



KAUNITZ. 



Thrxs weeks had elapsed since the memorable 
flitting at which Maria Theresa had declared in 
favor of a new line of policy. Three long weeks 
had gone by, and still no message came for 
Kaunitz ; and still Bartenatein and Uhlefeld held 
the reigns of power 

With hasty steps, Kaunitz paced the floor of his 
study. Gone was all coldness and impassibility 
from his face. His eyes glowed with restless fire, 
ani his features twitched nervously. 

His secretary, who sat before the writing-table, 



**' Maria Theresa^s own words. Coze, '* House of Aqb- 
tr'ia," vol V. 



had been gazing anxiously nt the count for some 
time. He shook his head gloomily, as he con* 
templated the strange sight of Kaunitz, agitated 
and disturbed. 

Kaunitz caught the eye of his confidant, and 
coming hastily toward the table, he stood for a 
few moments without speaking a word. Sudden- 
ly he burst into a loud, harsh laugh — a laugh so 
bitter, so sardonic, that Baron Binder turned pale * 
as he heard the sound. 

" Why are you so pale. Binder ? " asked 
Kaunitz, still laughing. " Why do you stait as 
if you had received an electric shock ? " 

" Your laugh is like an electric shock to my 
heart," replied the baron. '' Its sound was 
enough to make a man pale. Why, for ten years 
I have lived under your roof, and never have I 
heard you laugh before." 

*^ Perhaps you are right. Binder, for in sooth 
my laugh echoes gloomily within the walls of my 
own heart But I could not help it — ^you hnJ 
such a droll, censorious expiession on your fare." 

"No wonder," returned Baron Binder. *'It 
vexes me to see a statesman so irresolute and un- 
manned." 

" Statesman I " exclaimed Kaunitz, bitterly. 
" Who knows whether my rUe of statesman is nut 
played out already ? " 

He resumed hit* walk in moody silence, while 
Binder followed him with his eyes. Suddenly 
Kaunitz stopped again before the table. " Bar- 
on," said he, "you have known me intimately 
for ten years. In all my embassies you have 
been with me as aUaehk, Since we have lived to- 
gether, have you ever known me to be faint- 
hearted?" 

" Never I " cried the baron, " never I " I have 
seen you brave the anger of monarchs, the ha tied 
of enemies, the treachery of friends and mis- 
tresses. I have stood by your side in more than 
one duel, and never before have 1 seen you other- 
wise than calm and resolute." 

" Judge, then, how sickening to me is this sus- 
pense, since, for the first time in my life, I falter. 
Oh 1 I tremble lest—" 

** Lest what ? " asked the baron, with interest. 

" Binder, I fear that Maria Theresa may prove 
less an empress than a woman. I fear that the per- 
suasions of the handsome Frantis of Lorraine may 
outweigh her own convictions of right. What 
if her husband's caresses, her confessor's counsel, 
or her own feminine caprice, should blind her to 
the welfare of her subjects and the interest of 
her empire ? Oh, what a giant structure will faU 
to the earth, if, at this crisis, the empress should 
fail me I Think what a triumph it would be to 
dash aside my rivals and seize the helm of state ! 
to gather, upon the deck of one stout ship, all 
the paltry principalities that call themselves 
* Austria;* to band them into one consolidated 
nation ; and then to steer this noble ship into a 
haven of greatness and glorious peace I l^inder, 
to this end alone I live. I have outlived all hu- 
man illusions. I have no faith in love — it is 
bought and sold. No faith in the tears of men ; 
none in their smiles. Society, to me, is one vast 
mad house. If, in its frenzied walls, [ show that 
I am sane, the delirious throng will shout out, 
' Seize the lunatic 1 ' Therefore must I seem as 
mad as they, and therefore it is that, outside of 
this study, I commit a thousand follies. In such 
a world I have no faith ; but, Binder, I believe in 
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dinne ambition. It is the only passion that has 
ever stirred my heart — ^the only passion worthy to 
fill the soul of a man I My only love, then, is 
ambition. My only dream is of power. Oh! 
that I might eclipse and outlive the names of my 
rivals ! But alas ! alas I I fear that the greatness 
of Kaunitz will be wrecked upon the shoals of 
Maria Theresa^s shallowness ! " 

" No, no," said the baron vehemently. ** Fear 
nothing, Kaunitz ; you are the man who is destined 
to make Austria great, and to disperse the clouds of 
ignorance that darken the minds of her people." 

**• Ton may be sure that if ever I attain power. 
Binder, nor church nor churchman shall have a 
voice in Austria. Kaunitz alone shall reign. But 
will Maria Theresa consent ? Will she ever have 
strength of mind to burst the shackles with which 
silly love and silly devotion have bound her t I 
tear not. Religion — " 

Here the door opened, and the count^s valet 
handed a card to the secretary. 

*''• A visit from Count Bartenstein ! " exclaimed 
the baron triumphantly. ** Ah ! 1 knew — " 

" Will you receive him here, in the study ? " 

" I will receive him nowhere," replied Kaunitz 
coldly. *' Say to the count," added he to the valet, 
*' that I am engaged, and beg to be excused." 

"What I You deny yourself to the prime 
minister?" cried Binder, terrified. 

Kaunitz motioned to the servant to withdraw. 
" Binder," said he exultingly, " do you not see 
from this visit that my day is about to dawn, and 
that Bartenstein is the first lark to greet the rising 
sun ? His visit proves that he feels a presenti- 
ment of his fall, and my rebuff shall verify it. 
The whole world' will understand that when Bar- 
tenstein was turned away fiom my door, I gave 
old Austria, as well as himself, a parting Uck. 
Away with anxiety and fear ! The deluge is (>ver, 
and old Bartenstein has brought me the olive- 
branch that announces dry land and safety." 

** My dear count ! " 

•*Yes, Binder, dfy land and safety. Now we 
will be merry, and liil our head high up into clouds 
of Olympic revel! Away with your deeds and 
your parchments ! We are no longer bookworms, 
but butterhies. Let us sport among the roses ! " 

While Kaunitz spoke, he seized a hand-bell from 
the table, and rang vehemently. 
. "Moke ready for me in my dressing-room," 
said he to the valet *^ Let the cook prepare a 
costly dinner for twenty persons. Let the steward 
select the rarest wines in the cellar. Tell him to 
see that the Champagne is not too warm, nor the 
Johannlsberg too cold; the Sillery too dry, nor 
the Lachryma Cbristi too acid. Order two car- 
riages, and send one for Signora Ferlina, and the 
oth.T for Signora Sacco. Send two footmen to 
Counts Harrach and Colloredo, with my compli- 
ments. Stay — ^here is a list of the other guests. 
Send a messenger to the dpartments of my sister, 
the countess. Tell her, wjth my respects, to oblige 
me by dining to-day in her own private rooms. I 
will not need her to preside over my dinner-table 
UMiay." ' 

*'But, my lord," stammered the valet, '^the 
eoantess — ^'^ 

« Well— what of her?" 

** The countess has been de — gone for a week." 

" Gone, without taking leave ? Where ?" 

** There, my lord," replied the valet in a low 
roice, pointing upward toward heaven. 



** What does he mean, Binder ? " asked Eaumtz, 
with a shrug. 

Binder shrugged responsive. 

" The good countess," said he, " had been ill for 
some time, but did not wish to disturb you. Yol 
must have been partially prepared for the melan 
choly event, for the countess has not appeared at 
table for three weeks." 

" Me? Not at all. Do you suppose that during 
these last three weeks I have had time to think of 
her ? I never remarked her absence. When did 
the — the — ceremony take place? " 

"Day before yesterday. I attended to every 
thing." 

" My dear friend, how I thank you for sparing 
me the sight of these hideous rites ! Your arhinge- 
raents must have been exquisite, for I never so 
much as suspected the thing. Fortunately, it is 
all over, and we can enjoy ourselves as usual 
Here, Philip. Let the house look festive : flowers 
oii the staircases and in the entrance-hall ; oranges 
and roses in the dining-room; vanilla-sticks in 
the coffee-cups instead of teaspoons. Away with 
you 1 " 

The valet bowed, and when he was out of hear- 
ing Kaimitz renewed his thanks to the baron. 

" Once more, thank you for speeding my sister 
on her journey, and for savmg me all knowledge 
of this unpleasant affair. How glad the signoras 
will be to hear that the countess has positively 
gone, never to return ! Whom shall I get to re- 
place her ? Well, never mind now ; some other 
time we'll settle that little matter. Now to my 
toilet." 

He bent his head to the baron, and with light, 
elastic step passed into his dressing room. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

THE TOILET. 

Wh£N Kaunitz entered his dressmg-room, his 
features had resumed their usual immobility. He 
walked in, without seeming to be aware of the 
presence of his attendants, who, ranged on either 
side of the apartment, awaited his commands. 

He went up to his large Venetian mirror, and 
there surveyed himself at full length. WMth anx- 
ious glance his keen eyes sought out every faint 
line that told of the four-and-thirty years of his 
life. The picture seemed deeply interesting, for 
he stood a long time before the glass. At last 
the scrutiny was ended, and he turned slightly 
toward the hair-dresser. 

" Is the peruke ready ? " 

The hair-dresser fluttered off to a bandbox, that 
lay on the toilet-table ; and lifted out a fantastic- 
looking blonde peruke, constructed afbei " his ex- 
cellency's own design." Kaunitz was not aware 
of it, but this wig of his, with its droll mixture 
of flowing locks before, and prim purse behind, 
was an exact counterpart of the life and character 
of its inventor. He had had no intention of being 
symbolic in his contrivance; it had been solely 
designed to conceal the little tell-tale lines that 
were just about to indent the smooth surface of hia 
white forehead. He bent bis proud head, while 
the hair-dresser placed the wonderful wig, and 
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then fell to studying its effect. Here he drew a 
curl forward, there he gently removed another ; 
placing each one in its position over his eye- 
browSf so thnt no treacherous side-light should 
reveal any thing be chose to hide. Finally the 
work was done. ** Hippolyte, * said he, to the 
hair-dreseer, who stood breathlessly by, " this is 
the way in which my wig is to be dressed from 
this day forward." * 

Hippolyte bowed low, and stepped back to give 
place to the valets who came in with the count's 
costume. One bore a rich habit embroidered 
with gold, and the other a pair of velvet^horts, 
red stockings, and diamond-buckled shoes. 

*' A simpler habit — Spanish, without embroid- 
ery, and white Blockings." 

White stockings 1 The valets were astounded 
at such high treason against the court regulations 
ot Vienna. But Kaunitz, with a slight and con- 
temptuous shrug, ordered them a second time to 
bring him white stockings, and never to presume 
to bring any other. 

"Now, go and await me in the pwderkam- 
m«*."f 

The valets backed out as if in the prepence of 
royalty, and the eccentric statesman was left with 
his chief valet. The toilet was completed in 
solenm silence. Then, the count walked to the 
mirror to take another look at his adored person. 
He gave a complaisant stroke to his ruff of richest 
Alen9on, smoothed the folds of his habit, care- 
fully arranged the lace frills that fell over his 
white hands, and then turning to his valet he 
said, " Powder-mantle." 

The valet unfolded a little package, and, with 
prpter-careful hands, dropped a long white mantle 
over the shoulders of the ministerial coxcomb. 
Its light folds closed around him, and« with an 
Olympian nod, he turned toward the door, while 
the valet flew to open it As soon as the count ap- 
peared, the other valets, who, with the hair-dressor, 
stood on either side of the room, raised each one 
a long brush dipped in hair-powder, and waved 
it to and fro. Clouds of white dust filled the 
room; while through the mist, with grave and 
deliberate gait, walked Kaunitz, every now and 
then hatting, us hen the brushes all stopped; 
then giving the word of command, they all fell 
viarorously to work again. Four times he went 
through the farce, and then, grave as a ghost, 
walked back to his dressing-room, followed by the 
hair-dresser. 

At the door, the chief valet carefully removed 
the powder-mantle, and for the third time Kaunitz 
turned to the mirror. Then he carefully wiped 
the powder from his eyes, and, with a smile 
of extreme satisfaction he turned to the hair- 
dresser. 

" Confess, Hippolyte, that nothing is more beau- 
tifying than powder. See how exquisitely it lies 
on the front ringlets, and how airily it is distrib- 
uted over the entire peruke. VraimerUj I am 
proud of my invention." • " 

Hippolyte protested that it was worthyof.the 
godlike intellect of his excellency, and was .des- 
tined to make an era in the annals of hair- 
dressing. 

** The annals of hair-dressing," replied his eK- 

* From this time Kaanltz wore his wiff in this eccen- 
tric fashion. It was adopted by the ezqaisites of Vienna, 
and called '' the Kaanltz perake.^ 

+ Literally, "powder-room." 



cellency, " are not to be enriched with any ao 
count of my method of using powder. If ever I 
hear a word of this discovery breathed outside of 
these rooms, I dismiss the whole pttck of you. Do 
you hear ? " 

Down went the obsequious heads, while Kau* 
nitz continued, with his fine cambric handkerchief, 
to remove the last specks of powder from his eye- 
lids. When he had sufficiently caressed and ad- 
mired himself, he went to the door. It opened, 
and two valets, who stood outside, presented him, 
one with a jewelled snuff-box, the other with an 
embroidere.l handkerchid'. A large bi-own dog, 
that lay couchant in the hall, rose and followed 
him, and the last act of the duly farce was 
over. 

The count passed into his study, and going at 
once to the table, he turned over the papers. 
" No message yet from the empress," said he, 
chagrined. *^ What if Bartenstein^s visit was not 
a politic, but a triumphant one f What a — " 

Here the door opened, and Baron Binder en- 
tered. "Your excellency," said he, smiling, **I 
have taken upon myself to bear you u message 
which your servants decluied to bring. It is to 
announce a visitor. The hour for reception has 
gone by, but he was so urgent, that 1 really could 
not refuse his entreaties that you might be told of 
his presence. Pardon my offieiousness, but you 
know how soft-hearted I am. I never could resist 
importunity." 

" Who is your suppliant friend ? " 

" Count Bartenstein, my lord." 

" Bartenstein I Bartenstein back already ! " ex- 
claimed Kaunitz, exultingly. " And he begged — 
he begged for an interview, you say ? " 

" Begged 1 the word is faint to express his sap- 
plications." 

" Then I am not mistaken ! " cried Kaunitz, 
with a loud, triumphant voice ; " if Bartenstein begs, 
it is all over with him. Twice in my anteroom hi 
one day I That is equivalent to a message from 
the empress." And Kaunitz, not caring to dis- 
simulate with Binder, gave vent to his exceeding 
joy." 

*^And you will be magnanimous — ^you will see 
him, will you not? ** asked Binder, imploringly. 

** What for ?" asked the heartless statesman. 
** If he means business, the council-chamber is the 
place for thcU ; if he comes to visit me — ' I beg to 
be excused.' " 

"But when I beg you, for my sake, count," 
persisted the good-natured baron ; '* the sight of 
fallen greatness is such a painful one ! How can 
any one add to it a feather's weight of anguish f " 

Kaunitz laid bis hands upon the broad shoulders 
of his friend, and in his eye there kindled some- 
thing like a ray of afifection. 

" Grown-up chil^ your heart is as soil as if it 
had never been br^Bhed upon by the airs of this 
wicked world. Sayk|Pr««nore about Bartenstein, 
and I will reward yo9f^ interest in his misfortune 
by making you his siMpe^sor. Tou shall be state 
referendaritu yourself. ^Obme along, you chicken- 
hearted statesman, and .let us play a game of 
bilhards." 

"First," said Binder, sadly, "I must deliver 
my painfiil message to Countr Bartenstein." 

" Bah 1 the page can oe sent to dismiss him." . 

" But there is no reason why we should keep 
the poor man waiting." 

" Him, the poor man, say you ? I remember 
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the day when I waited in his anteroom, and as I 
am an honest man, I shall pay him with interest. 
Gome along, my dear future state referendartfu,^* 



CHAPTER Vin. 

THE BED STOOKINGS. 

At Eaunitz's dinner-table on that day revelry 
reigned triumphant No jest was too bold for the 
lips of the men ; and if perchance upon the cheeks 
of their beautiful companions there rose the 
slightest flush of womanly shame, the knight^ of 
the revel shouted applause, and pealed forth their 
praises in wildest dithyrambics. With glowing 
faces and eyes of flame they ate their highly- 
ppiced viands, and drank their fiery wines, until 
all restraint was flung aside, and madness ruled 
the hour. 

The lovely Ferlina, whom Kaunitz had placed 
next to hunself, was beautiful as Grecian Phryne ; 
and Sacco, who was between her adorers, Har- 
rach and OoUoredo, was bold and bewitching as 
Lais. 

The odor of flowers— the sound of distant music, 
every thing that could intoxicate the senses, was 
there. It was one of those orgies which Kaunitz 
alone knew how to devise, and into which all the 
lesser libertines of Vienna longed to be initiated ; 
for once ad^nitted there, they were graduates in 
the school of vice. 

The guests were excited beyond control, but 
not so ti^e host He who invoked the demon that 
possessed the rest, sat perfectly collected. With 
the coolness of a helmsman he steered the flower- 
laden bark of voluptuousness toward the break- 
ers, while he befooled its passengers with visions 
of fital beauty. 

The feast was at an end, and as Kaunitz re- 
viewed the faces of the company, and saw that for 
the day their p&ssiona were weary from indul- 
gence, he said to himself, with diabolical calm- 
ness : *' Now that they have exhausted every 
other pleasure, we will sharpen the blunted edge 
of desire with gambling ! When the life of the 
heart is burnt to ashes, it will still revive at the 
chink of gold.*' • 

" To the gaming-table, friends, to the gaming- 
table ! ** cried he. And the dull eyes grew bright, 
while the guests followed him to the green-covered 
table, which stood at the farther end of the dining- 
room. 

Kaunitz took from a casket a heap of gold, 
while La Ferlina gazed upon it with longing 
iighs. Harrach and Colloredo poured showers 
from their purses, and Sacco looked from one to 
the other with her most ineflkble smiles. Kaunitz 
saw it all, and as he threw the dice into the 
golden dice*box, he muttered, " Miserable worms, 
ye think yourselves gods, and are the slaves of a 
little fiend, whose name is Gold ! '' 

Ab he raised the dice-box, the door opened, and 
his first valet appeared on the threshold. 

" Pardon me, your excellency, that I presume 
to enter the room. But there is a messenger from 
Che empress, and she begs your excellency's im- 
mediate attendance." 

With an air of consummate indifference, Kau- 
2 



nitz replaced the dice on the table. "My car> 
riage," was his reply to the valet; and to his 
guests, with a gr.icefiil inclination, he said, "Do 
not let this interrupt you. Count Harrach will be 
my banker. In this casket are ten thousand Ao^ 
ins — ^I go halves with the channing FCi'ltna." 

Signora Ferlina could not contain herself for 
joy, and in the exuberance of her gratit de. she 
disturbed some of the folds of Kaunitz's lace rult 
Kaimitz was furious ;- but, without changing a 
muscle, he went on. "Farewell, my lords — fare- 
well, ladies t I must awiy to the post of duty.'* 

Another bend of the head, and he disappeared. 
The valets and hair-dresser were already buzzing 
around his dressing-room wiih court-dress and red 
stocking, but Kaunitz waved them all away, and 
called Bippolyte to ar^nge a curl of his hair that 
was displaced. 

The chief valet, who had been petrified with as- 
tonishment, now came to life ; and advanced, hold- 
ing in his hand the rich dourt-dress. 

" Pardon, your excellency ; but my lord the 
count is about to have an audience with her io^ 
perial majesty ¥" 

" I am," was the curt reply. 

" Then your excellency must comply with the 
etiquette of the empress's court, which requires 
the full Spanish dress, dagger, and red stockings.** 

" Must )**' said Kaunitz contemptuously. " Fof»l 1 
From this day, no one shall say to Count Kaunitz, 
* Must' Bear that in mind. Hand me my mulf." 

" Mufl; my lord ? " echoed the valet 

" Yes, fool, my hands are cold." 

The valet looked out of the window, where* 
flamed the radiance of a June sun, and with a deep 
sigh for the waywardness of his master, handed 
the muff. * 

Kaunitz thrust in his hands, and slowly left the 
room, followed by the dog, the valets, and the hair> 
dresser. Every time his excellency went out, this 
progression came as far as the carriage-door, to see 
that nothing remained imperfect in his toilet 
With the muff held close to his mouth, for fear a 
breath of air should enter it, Kaunitz passed 
through the lofty corridors of his house to his 
state-carriage. The dog wished to get in, but he 
waved her gently back, sa3ring : 

" No, Phaedra, not to-day. I dare not take yon 
there." 

The carriage rolled off, and the servants looked 
after in dumb consternation. At last the first 
valet, with a malicious smile, said to the others : 

" I stick to my opinion — ^he is crazy. Who but 
a madman would hope to be admitted to her im- 
perial majesty's presence without red stockings 
and a dagger ?" 

Hippolyte shook his head. " No, no, he is no 
madman ; he is only a singular genius, who knows 
the world, and snaps his fingers at it" 

The valet was not far from right. The simple 
dress, white stockings, and the absence of the dag- 
ger, raised a commotion in the palace. 

The page in the entrance-hall was afraid to an- 
nounce the count, and he rushed into the ant»* 
room to consult the marshal of the imperial house- 
hold. The latter, with his sweetest smile, hastened 
to meet the indignant count 

^*Have the goodness, my lord," said Kaunitz 
imperiously, " not to detain me any longer. The 
empress has called me to her presence ; say that 
I am here." 

" But, count," cried the horror-stricken marshal 
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** you cannot serionBly mean to present yourself in 
such a garb. Doubtless you have forgotten, from 
absence of mind, to array yourself as court eti- 
quette exacts of her miyesty's servants. If you 
will do me the favor to accompany me to my own 
apartments, I will with great pleasure supply the 
red stockings and dagger." 

Count Kaunitz shrugged his shoulders disdain- 
fully. ** Her majesty sent for iw, not for my red 
stockings ; therefore, please to announce me.'* 

Ihe marshal retreated, in his surprise, several 
steps. "Never," cried he indignantly, "never 
would I presume to do so unheard-of a thing ! Such 
a transgression of her majesty's orders is Inadmis- 
sible." 

"Very well," replied Kaunitz coolly, "I shall 
then have the pleasure of announcing myself." 

He passed by the marshal and dismayed page, 
and was advancing to the door that led to the im- 
perial apartments. 

" Hold ! hold 1 " groan^ the marshal, whose con* 
stemntion was now at its height " That were too 
presuming! Since her migesty has commanded 
your attendance, I will do my duty. I leiive it to 
yourself, my lord, to excuse your own boldness, if 
you can carry it so far as to attempt a justification 
of your conduct" 

He bowed, and passed into the next room; 
thence into the cabinet of the empress, whence he 
returned with word for Count Kaunitz to enter. 
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The empress received the count with a most 
gracious smile. " You are late," she said, reach- 
ing out her hand for him to kiss. ^ 

" I came very near not reaching your majesty^s 
presence at all, for those two wiseacres in the ante- 
room refused me entrance, because I had neither 
red stockings nor a dagger." 

The empress then perceived the omission, and 
she frowned. "Why did you present yourself 
here, without them ? " asked she. 

"Because, your majesty, I detest red stockings ; 
and I really cannot see why I should be compelled 
to wear any thing that is so distasteful to me." 

Maria Theresa was so surprised, that she scarcely 
knew what reply to make to the argument; so 
Kaunitz continued : 

** And as for the dagger, that is no emblem of 
my craft I am not a soldier, but a statesman ; 
my implement is the crowquill." 

" And the tongue," replied the empress, " for 
you certainly know how to use it Let us dismiss 
the dagger and red stockings, then, and speak 
of your pen and your tongue, for 1 need them 
bodi. I have well weighed the matters under con- 
sideration, and have taken counsel of Heaven and 
of my own conscience. I hope that my' decision 
will be for the best." 

Count Kaunitz, courtier though he was, could 
not repress a slight shiver, nor could he malter 
the paleness that overspread his anxious face. 

The empress went on: "I have irrevocably 
decided. I abide by what I said in council A 
ficw day shall dawn upon Austria — God grant that 



it prove a happy one ! Away, then, with the old 
alliance ! we offer our hand to France, and yoc 
shall conduct the negotiations. I appoint you 
lord high chancellor in the place of Count Uhlcfeld. 
And you owe me some thanks, for I assure you 
that, to carry out my opposition to my ministers, 1 
have striven with countless difficulties." 

" I thank your mfi^jesty for resolving upon an 
alliance with France," said Kaunitz, earnestly: 
** for 1 do believe that it will conduce to Austria's 
welfare." 

"And do you not thank me for making you 
prime minister, or is the appointment unwel- 
come ? " 

" I shall be the happiest of mortals if I can 
accept ; but that question is for your majesty to 
decide." 

The empress colored, and looked displeased, 
w1 ile Kaunitz, "himself again," stood composed 
Mid collected before her. 

" Ah," said she, quickly, "you wish me to beg 
you to accept the highest office in Austria ! Do 
you think it a favor you do me to become my 
prime minisl;^r, Kaunitz ? " 

"Your majesty," replied Kaunitz in his soft, 
calm tones, " I think not of myself, but of Austria 
that I love, and of you, my honored empress, 
whom I would die to serve. But 1 must know 
whether it will be allowed me to serve my em- 
press and mv fatherland as I can and will serve 
them both."* 

" What do you mean ? Explain yourself." 

" If I am to labor in your behalf, my empress, 
I roust have free hands, without colleagues by - 
my side, to discuss my plans and plot against 
them.'>" 

"Ah!" said the empress, smiling, "I under- 
stand. You mean Bartenstein and Counts Har- 
rach and CoUoredo. True, they are your rivals." 

" Oh, your majesty, not my rivals, I hope." 

"Well, then, your enemies, if you like that 
better," said the empress. " I shall not chain you 
together, then. I will find other places where- 
with to compensate them for their past services, 
and you may find other colleagues." 

" I desire no colleagues, your majesty," replied 
Kaunitz, " I wish to be prime and only minister. 
Then together we will weld Austria's many depen- 
dencies into one great empire, and unite its gov- 
ernments undef one head." 

" Ydlirs, count ? " asked Maria Theresa, in a 
slight tone of irony. 

"Yours, my sovereign. Whatever you may 
think, up to tiiis moment you have not reigned 
supreme in Austria. By your side have Barten- 
stein and Uhlefeld reigned like lesser emperors. Is 
not Lombardy governed by its own princes, and 
does not the Viceroy of Hungary make laws and 
edicts, which are brought to you for signa- 
ture?" 

** Yes, I am truly hemmed in on every side. 
But I see no remedy for the evil — I cannot govern 
ever3rwbere. Hungary and Lombardy have their 
own constitutions, and must have their own sepa- 
rate* governments." 

" & long as that state of things lasts, neither 
Hungary nor Lombardy will be portions of the 
Austrian empire," said Kaunitz. 

" There is no remedy, Kaunitz," retunied Maria 
Theresa ; " I have thought these difficulties over 
and over. My arm is too short to reach to the 
farthest ends of my realms, and I must be content 
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to delegate some of my power. One hand cannot 
navigate the ship of state." 

*' But one head can steer it, your majesty, and 
<«06 head can direct the hands that work it." 

** And will the count be one of my hands ? " 

** Yes, indeed, your majesty. But the fingers 
must be subject to this hand, and the hand will 
then carry out, in all security, the plans of its au- 
gust head, the empress." 

** You mean to say that you wish to be alone as 
vDi^ minister ? " 

^ **If 1 am truly to serve yourmcyesty, it must be 
■o. Let not the sovereignty of Austria be frit- 
tered away in multitudinous rivulets ; gather it all 
in one tuU, fertilizing stream. One head and one 
band over Austria's destiny, and then will she 
grow independent and all-powerfuL" « 

" But, roan," cried the empress, " you cannot 
Bust lin the burden you covet ! " 

^* I will have ample help, your majesty. I will 
seek ready hands and willing hearts that believe 
in me, and will do my behcftts. These must not 
be my coadjutors, but my subalterns, who think 
through me, and work for me. If your majesty 
will grant me this privilege, then I can serve 
Austria. I know that I am asking for high pre* 
rogatives ; but for Austria's sake, Maria Theresa 
will dare every thing ; and together we will accom- 
plish tiie consolidation of hf>r disjecta membra into 
one great empire. /^The policy which conducts our 
financial a&airs ■ must emanate from yourself, and 
our foreign policy must be bold and frank, that 
friends and foes may both know what we mean. 
We must coffin and bury old Austria with the 
dead that sleep on the battle-grounds of lost Si- 
lesia ; and from her ashes we must build a new 
empire, of which Hungary and Lombardy shall be 
integral parts. Hand in hand with France, we 
will be the lawgivers of all £urope ; and when, 
thanks to our thrift and the rich tribute of our 
proviuce.4, we pay onr national debt, then we may 
laugh at English subsidies and Dutch commerce. 
And lastly, we will cast our eyes once more upon 
Silesia, and methinks if France and Austria to- 
gether should demand restitution of King Freder- 
ick, he will scarcely be so rash as to say nay. The 
ministers of Louis XV., who were adverse to our 
alliance, are about to retire, and the Duke de 
Choiseul, our firm friend and the favorite of Mme. 
de Pompadour, will replace Richelieu. Choiseul 
seeks our friendship, and the day of our triumph is 
dawning. Such, your majesty, are my dreams for 
Austria ; it rests with you to make them realities I " 

The empress had listened with increasing inter* 
est to every word that Kaunitz had spoken. She 
had risen from her seat,, and was pacing the room 
in a state of high excitement. As he ceased she 
stopped in front of him, and her large, sparkling 
orbs of blue glowed with an expression of happi- 
ness and hope. 

" I believe that you are the man for Austria," 
said she. ' " I beUeve that together we can carry 
out our plans and projects. God grant that they 
be righteous and just in His sight 1 You have 
read my heart, and you know that I can never 
reconcile myself to the loss of Silesia. You know 
that between me and Frederick no harmony can 
ever exist ; no treaty can ever be signed to which 
be 18 a party.* I will take the hand of France, 
not ao much for love of herself as for her enmity 

^ Maria Tberesa^s own words. 



to Prussia. Will you work with me to make war 
on Frederick if I appoint you sole minister, Kau« 
nitz t For I tell you that I bum fo renew my 
strife with the King of Prussia, and I would rather 
give him battle to-day than to-morrow." * 

" I comprehend your majesty^s feoliogs, and fully 
share them. As soon as France and ourselves 
understand one another, we will make a league 
against Frederick, and may easily make hixh strike 
the first blow ; for even now he is longing to ap- 
propriate another Sflesia."^ 

" And I atA longing to cross swords with him 
for the one he has stolen. I cannot bear to think 
of going to my fathers with a diminished inherit- 
ance ; I cannot biook the thought that my woman's 
hands have not been strong enough to preserve 
my rights ; for I feel that if I have the heart of 
a woman, I have the head of a man. ' To see Aus- 
tria groat and powerful, to see her men noble and 
her women virtuous — that is my dream, my hope, 
my aim in life. You are the one to perfect what 
I have conceived, Kaunitz; will- you give me 
your hand to this great work ? " 

" I will, your majesty, so help me God I^* 

^ Will you have Austria's good alone in view, 
in all that you counsel as my minister ? " 

" I will, so help me God 1 " 

** Will you take couns^ with me how we may 
justly and righteously govern Austria, without pre- 
judice, without self-love, without thought of worldly 
fame, not from love or fear of man, but for the 
sake of God from whose hands we hold our em* 
pire ? " 

" I will, 80 help me God ! " 

** Then," said Maria Theresa, after a pause, " you 
are my sole minister, and I empower you to pre- 
side over the affairs of state, in the manner you 
may judge fittest for the welfare of the Austrian 
people." 

Kaunitz was as self-possessed a worldling as 
ever sought to hide his emotions ; but he could 
not suppress an exclamation of rapture, nor an 
expression of triumph, whi^h lit up his face as 
nothing had ever illumined it before. 

** Your magesty," said he, when he found words, 
** I accept the trust, and as there is a God above 
to judge me, I will hold it faithfully. My days 
and nights, my youth and age, with their thoughts, 
their will, their every ftculty, shall be laid upon 
the shrine of Austria'^ greatness ; and if for one 
moment I ever sacrifice your majesty to any in- 
terest of mine, may I die a death of torture and 
disgrace ! ",^ ^ 

** I believe you ; your countenance reflects your 
heart, and Almighty God has heard your words. 
One thing remember — that Maria Theresa suffers 
no minister to dictate to her. She is the reigning 
sovereign of her people, and will not suffer a fin- 
ger to be laid upon her imperial rights. Were he 
a thousand times prime minister, the man that 
presumed too far with me I would hurl from his 
eminence to the lowest depths of disgrace. And 
now that we understand one another, we will clasp 
hands like men, who are pledged before God to 
do their duty." 

She extended her hand to Kaunitz, who grasped 
it in his own. ** I swear," said he, solemnly, ** to 
<flb my duty ; and never can I forget this hour 
I swear to my wvereiffn, Mana Theresa, loyalty 
unto death ; and before my empress I bow n:y 

* Maria ThereM^s words. Cose. 
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knee, and so do boma^re to the greatest woman 
of her age." 

The empress smiled, while Eaunitz knelt and 
kissed her fair, jewelled hand. '* May God grant 
that jou speak truth, Eaunitz, and may my 
posterity not have to blush for me ! *■ Erery thing 



for Austria,' shall be your motto and mine ; and 
this flaming device shall light us on our way 
through life. Now go, lord high chanc -Ilor, and 
see that the world finds a phoenix in the eshes of 
the old regime which to-day we have consi^ud TT- 
the dust ! " • 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE YOUNa BOLDIEB. 

'Eaunitz's prophecy hiyi been fulfilled. No 
sooner was it known that Austria and France 
were allies, than Frederick of Prussia, with all 
haste, made treaties with England. These oppo- 
site alliances were the signal for war. For seven 
years this war held its blood-stained lash over 
Austria, and every nation in Europe suffered more 
or less from its effects. Maria Theresa began it 
with sharp words, to which Frederick had re- 
sponded with his sharper sword. 

The king, through his ambassador, asked the 
meaning of her extensive military preparations 
throughout Austria, to which the empress, nettled 
by the arrogance of the demand, had replied that 
she believed she had a right to mass troops for 
the protection of herself and her allies, without 
rendering account cf her acts to foreign kings. 
Upon the receipt of this reply, Frederick marched 
his troops into Saxony, and so began the ** Seven 
Years' War," a war that was prosecuted on both 
sides with bitter vindictiveness. 

Throughout Austria the wildest enthusiasm pre- 
vailed. Rich and poor, young and old, all rushed 
to the fight The warlike spirit that pervaded 
her people made its way to the heart of the em- 
presses eldest son. The Archduke Joseph had for 
some time been entreating his mother to allow 
him to join the army ; and, at last, though much 
against her will, she had yielded to his urgent de- 
sire. The day on which news of a victory, near 
Kunnersdorf, over Frederick, reached the palace, 
the empress had given her consent, and her son 
was to be allowed to go in search of laurel- 
wreaths wherewith to deck his imperial brow. 

This permission to enter the army was the first 
great joy of Joseph's life. His heart, at last freed 
from its weight of conventional duties, and forced 
submission to the requirements of court etiquette, 
soared high into regions of exultant happiness. - 
His countenance, once sq. cold and impassible, 
was now fiill of joyous changes ; his eyes, once so 
dull and weary, glowed with the fire of awakened 
enthusiasm, and they looked so brilliant a blue, 
that it seemed as if some little ray from heaven 
had found its way into their clear, bright depths. 
The poor boy was an altered creature. He was 
frolicsome with his friends; and as for those 
whom he considered his enemies, he cared nothing 
for their likes or dislikes. He had nothing to lo^ 
or gain from them ; he was to leave the court, 
leave Vienna, leave every troublesome remem- 
brance behind, and go» far from all tormentors, to 
the anny. 

The preparations were at an end ; the archduke 



had taken formal leave of his mother's court; 
this evening he was to spend in the Imperial family 
circle ; and early on the next morning his journey 
would begin. He had just written a la^t note of 
farewell to a friend. Alone in his room, he stood 
before a minor, contempr ting with a smile his 
own image. He was not looking at his h<indsome 
face, thous^h happiness was lending it ex(iuisite 
beauty ; the object of his rapturous admii-alion 
was the white uniform, which, for the first tiine, 
he wore in place of his court-dress. He was no 
longer the descendant of Charles the Fifl*h, no 
longer the son of the empress, he was a soliiier — 
a free, self-sustaining man, whose destiny lay in 
his own hands, and whose future deeiis would 
prove him worthy to be the son of his great an- 
cestor. 

As, almost intoxicated with excess of jov, he 
stood before the glass, the door opened gently, 
and a youth of about his own age entered the 
room. 

" Pardon me, your highness," said the youth, 
bowing, *' if I enter without permission. Doubt- 
less your highness did not hear me knock, and I 
found no one in your anteroom to announce me.'* 

The prince turned around, and reached out his 
hand, saying, with a laugh : " No, no, you found 
nobody. I have discharged old Dame Etiquette 
from my service, and you see before you not his 
imperial highness, the Archduke Joseph, crown 
prince of Austria, but a young soldier, briinfiil of 
happiness, master of nothing but his own sword, 
with which he means to carve out his fortunes on 
the battle-field. Oh, Dominick 1 I have dropped 
the rosary, and taken up the sabre ; and I mean 
to twist such a forest of laurels about my head, 
that it wBl be impossible for me ever to wear a 
night-cap again, were it even sent me as a present 
from the pope himself." 

" Do not talk so loud, your highness ; you will 
frighten the proprieties out of their wits." 

Joseph laughed. ** Dominick Eaunitz," said 
he, '* you are the son of your respected father, no 
doubt of it; for you behave prettily before the 
bare walls themselves. But fear not, son of the 
mi(:hty prime minister, my walls are dumb, and 
nobody is near to tell tales. We are alone, for I 
have dismissed all my attendants ; and here I may 
give loud vent to my hallelujahs, which I now pro- 
ceed to do by singing you a song which I learned 
not long ago from an invalid soldier in the 
street." 

And the prince began, in a sonorous bass voices 
to sing : 

* From this tfme, Eannltx was sole minister of the em- 
press ; and he kept his promise to Binder, who tieoome 
state rf/erendarituit iu the place of the once-powerful 
Bartcnstein. 
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* Ob I the f onng cannon is my bride I 
Her orange-MTeath is twined with bay, 
And i>n the blood-red battle-flf-ld 
We^ll celebrate our weddinir-dav-. 

Troral trarsl 
No priest Is tnere 
To bless the rites, 
No ^ 

Here young Kauuitz, all etiquette Klespising, put 
his hands before the mouth of the prince; and, 
while the latter strove, in spite of him, to go on 
^. with his song, he said, in low but anxious tones : 
** For Heaven's sake, your highness, listen to me. 
You plunge yourself wantonly into danger. Do 
yon suppose that your powerful voice does not re- 
sound through the corridors of the palace ? *' 

'' Well, if it is heard, Dominick, what of it ? I 
bid farewell to my enemies, and this is my * Ho- 
Bonnii.' Tou ought to be ashamed of yourself to 
stop me. My toi-mentoi*s, you think, have heard 
the beginning of my song ; well, the devU take it, 
but they shall have the end ! *!- r 

Once more the archduke began to sing; but 
Dominick caught hi^ arm. **• Do you wish,'* said 
he, " to have the empress revoke her permission ? " 
The archduke laughed. " Why, Dominick, you 
are crazed with gri^f for my loss, I do beliive ; 
the empress revoke her imperial word, now, when 
all my preparations are made, and I go to-mor- 
row V »» r 

. " Empresses do revoke thdr words; and prepa- 
rations are often made, to be followed by — ^noth- 
iiig," replied Dominick. 

The prince looked in consternation at his young 
friend. " Are you in earnest, dear Dominick ? " 
asked he. ** Do you indeed think it possible th;it 
I could be hindered from going to the army, on 
the very eve of my departure ? " 
** 1 do, your highness." " ' 
The archduke grew pale, and in a tremulous 
voice said, '* Upon what do you found your sup- 
position, my friend ? " 

" Oh, my dear lord," replied Dominick, " it is no 
supposition, I ftar it is a fact ; and 1 fear, too, 
that it is your own fault if this disappointment 
awaits' you." 

" Good Heaven ! " exclaimed the prince, in tones 
of an<iui8h, ** what can I have done to deserve 
Buch feirful chastisement ? " 

** You have displea.^ed the empress by ne.2;le<»t 
of your religious duties. For more than two 
weeks you have not entered a place of worship ; 
and, yesterday, when the ( 'ountcss Fuchs remon- 
strated with your highness, you replied with an 
unseemly jest You said, * Dearest countess, I hope 
to prove to you that, although [ neglect my mass, 
I can be pious on the battle-field. There, on the 
altar of my countr)', I mean to sacrifice countless 
enemiep, 'iwd that will be an ottering quite as plea- 
ing la the sight of God.* Were those not your 
words. pniiceV" 

*' Yes, yes, they were — ^but I meant no impiety. 
My heart was so full of joy that it effervesced in 
wild words ; but surely my mother cannot mean, 
for iiuch a harmless jest, to dash my every hope 
to the earth ! " 

** Oh, your highness, this is only one offence out 
of many of which you are accused. I have no 
time to repeat them now, for my errand here is 
important and pressing." 

** Where learned you all this ? " asked the poor 
trchduke. 

" Bend down your ear, and I will tell you. My 
fiither told me every word of it." 



** The lord high chanoellor ? Impossible I " 
** Yes, it would seem impossible that he should 
repeat any thing, and therefore you may know how 
seriously the matter affects your highness when I 
^tell you that he sent me to warn you.** 

• A quick, loud knock at the door interrupted him, 
and before the archduke could say " Come in,** the 
Emperor Francis was in the room. His face look- 
ed c irewom, and he cast a glance of tender com- 
passion upon his son. 

" My child,** said he, " I come to speak to yoa 
in private, a thing I cannot compass in my own 
apartments.** 

Dominick bowed to take leave, but the emperor 
withheld him. "Stay,** said he, "for you may 
serve us, Dominick. I know you to be'joseph-s 
best fnend, and you will not betray him. But I 
have no time for words. Tell me quickly, Joseph, 
is there any secret outlet to these apartments? 
Do you know of any hidden stairway by which 
you could escape from the palace ? ** | 

** I, father ! I have secret doors in my apart- 
ments ? Is this some new device of my enemies 
to injure me in the eyes of the empress ? ** 

" Hush, hush, Joseph 1 — How like he is in tem- 
perament to his mother ! — ^Answer me at once:; 
there is no question of enemies, but of yourself.'* 

** What would you have me do with secret 
doors and stairways ? ** asked Joseph. 

The emperor came close to his son, and, in low,' 
cautious tones, whispered, " I would have you, 
this very hour, leave the palace privately, mount 
your horse, and speed away from Vienna.** 

" Fly, my dear father ? *' cried Joseph. *' Has ft 
come to this, that the son must fly from the fdoe 
of his own mother ^-'TA.m I a criminal, who must 
not be told of what crime I am accused ? No, 
your majesty ; if death, or imprisonment for life, 
were here to threaten me, I would not fly.** 

** Nor would I counsel flight, my sOn, were yon 
accused of wrong ; but this is not a question (ff 
crime, of poisoned beaker, or of castle dungeoiH— 
it is simply thU : Do you wish to join the army, 
or are you ready to give up your commission ani^ 
stay at home ? *' 

" Oh, my dear father,** cried Joseph, " you well 
know that I have but one desire on earth — and 
that is, to go.** 

" Then, hear me. It has been represented to 
the empress that your lu <t for war has made you 
so recklet^s, so bloodthirsty, and so impious, that 
camp-life will prove your ruin. In her excess of 
m itcmal love, she has taken the alarm, and has 
resolved to shield you from danger by withdraw- 
ing her consent to your departure.'* 

The archduke*s eyes filled with tears. The em- 
peror laid his hand sympathizingly upon his 
sho.ilder. * 

**Do not despair, deir child," said he, tenderly; 
" perhaps all is net lost, and I may be able to as- 
sist you. I can comprehend the nature of your 
sorrow, for I have suffered the same bitter disap- 
pointment. If, inste .d of leading a useless life, a 
mere appanage of the empress, I had been permit- 
ted to follow the dictates of my heart, and com- 
mand her armies, I might have — but why speak of 
my waning career ? You are young, and I do not 
wish to see your life darkened by such early dis- 
appointment. Therefore, listen to me. You 
know nothing of the change in your prospects; 
you have, as yet, received no orders to remain. 
I Write to your mother, that, preferring to go witik 
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out the grief of taking le«v©, you have presumed 
to start to-night without her knowledge, hoping 
soon to embrace her again, and lay your first- 
earned laurelB at her feet." 

The archduke hastened to obey his father, and 
Bat down to write. The emperor, meanwhile, sign- 
ed to young Kaunitz, who had kept himself re- 
spectfully aloof. 

"Have you a courser," asked he, "to sell to 
Joseph, and two good servants that can accom- 
pany him until his own attendants can be sent 
after him ? " 

" I came hither, your majesty, prepared to make 
the same proposition, with the fleetest horse in my 
father^s stables, aud two trusty servants, well 
mounted, all of which await his highness at the 
postern gate." 

" Your fattier's befit horse ? Then he knows of 
this aftair ? " 

" It was he who seiu me to the archduke^s as- 
SLStance. He told me, in case of necessity, to pro- 
pose flight, and to be ready for it." 

" The letter is ready," said the archduke, com- 
ing forward. 

" I myself will hand it to the empress,^* said his 
father, taking it, " and I will tell her that I coun- 
selled you to go as you did." 

" But dear father, the empress will be angry." 

" Well, my son," said the emperor, with a pecu- 
liar smile, *' I have survived so many little passing 
storms, that I shall doubtless survive this one. 
The empress has the best and noblest heart in the 
world, and its sunshine is always brightest after a 
storm./'Go, then, my child, I will answer for your 
sin and mine. The empress has said nothing to 
n.e of her change of purpose ; she looks upon it 
as a state affair, and with her state affairs I am 
never made acquainted. Since accident has be- 
trayed it to me, I have a right to use my knowl- 
edge in your behalf, and I undertake to appease 
your mother. Here is a purse with two thousand 
louis d'ors ; it is enough for a few days of incog' 
nUo, Throw your military cloak about you, and 
away ! " 

Youno; Kaunitz laid the cloak upon the shoul- 
ders of the archduke, whose eyes beamed forth the 
gratitude that filled his heart. 

" Oh my father and my soverdgn," said he in a 
voice that trembled with emotion^ "my whole 
life will not be long enough to thank you for what 
you are doing for me in this critical hour. Till 
now I have loved you indeed as my father, but 
henceforth I must look upon you as my benefac- 
tor also, as my dearest and best iriend. My heart 
and my soul are yours, dear father ; may I be 
worthy of your love and of the sacrifice you are 
making for me to-day ! " 

The emperor folded his son to his heart, and 
kissed his fair forehead. " Farewell, dear boy," 
whispered he; "return to me a victor and a hero. 
May you earn for your father on the battle-field 
the laurels which he has seen in dreams ! God 
bless you I " 

Tkey then left the room. Count Kaunitz leading 
the way, to see if the passage was clear. 

" I will go with you as far as the staircase," 
continued the emperor, " and then — " 

At that moment Dominick, who had gone for- 
ward into the corridor, rushed back into the room 
pale and trembling, " It is too late I " exclaimed 
he in a stifled voice ; *' there comes a messenger 
from the empress 1 " 



CHAPTER XI. 

THB EBCPRESS AND HEB SOIT. 

The young count was not mistaken. It was in* 
deed a message from the empress. It was the 
marshal of the household, followed by four pages 
who can.e to command the presence of the arch 
duke, to whom her msg'esty wished to impart 8om(» 
thing of importance. 

A deaflly paleness overspread the face of the 
young prince, and his whole frame shivered. The 
emperor felt the shudder, aud drew his son^s arm 
closer to his heart. " Courage, my son, courage ! '* 
whispered he: then turning toward the imperial 
embassy, he said aloud, " Announce to her majes 
ty that I will accompany the archduke in a few 
moments." And as the marshal stood irresolute 
and confused, the emperor, smiling, said : " Oh, I 
see that you hav^becn ordered to accompany the 
prince yourselves 'Come, then, my son, we will 
e'en go along with the messengers." 

Maria Theresa was pacing the floor of her apart- 
ment in great excitement Her large, flashing 
eyes now and then turned toward the door ; aud 
whenever she fancied that footsteps approached, 
she stopped, and seemed almost to gasp with anx- 
iety. 

Suddenly she turned toward Father Porham- 
mer, who, with the Countess Fuchs, stood, by the 
side of the sofa from which she had risen. " Fa- 
ther," said she, in a tremulous voice, " I cannot 
tell why it is that, as I await my son's pres- 
ence here, my heart is overwhelmed with anguish. 
I feel as if I were about to do him an injustice, 
and for all the kingdoms of the world I would not 
do him wrong." 

"Nay," replied the father, *'your majesty is 
about to rescue that beloved son from destruc- 
tion ; but as your majesty is a loving mother, it 
afflicts you to disappoint your child, ''Still, our 
Lord has commanded if the right eye offend, to 
pluck it out ; and so is it your majesty's duty to 
pluck from your son's heart the evil growing there, 
even were his heart's blood to follow. The wounds 
you may inflict upon your dear child, for God's 
Ksake, will soon be healed by His Almighty hand." 
J " He was so happy to become a soldier I " mur- 
mured the empress, who had resumed her agitated 
walk ; " his eyes were so bright, and his bearing 
was so full of joy and pride I My boy is so hand- 
some, so like his dear father, that my heart 
throbs when I see him, as it did in the days when 
we were young lovers I A laurel-wreath would well 
become his fair brow, and I — ^how proudly I 
should have welcomed my young hero to my heart 
once more ! Dear, dear boy, must I then wake 
you so rudely from your first dream of ambition? 
— I MUST., pe would come to evil in the lawless 
life of the camp ; God forgive him, but he is as 
mad for the fight as Don John of Austria ! I 
should never see him again ; he would seek death 
in his first battle. Oh, I could not survive it ; my 
heart would break if I should have to give up my 
first-bom ! Four of my children lie in the vaults 
of St. Stephens— I cannot part with my Joseph 1 
Countess," she said, turning suddenly to her lady 
of honor, " is it net true that Joseph told you he 
thought that the altar of the battle-field and- the 
sacrifice of his enemies was — " 

^His majesty the emperor and his imperial 
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bigbness, the Archduke Joseph I ^ said the marshal 
of the household ; and the door was flung open for 
their entrance. 

Maria Theresa adyanced, and bowed slightly to 
the emperor. 

*' Your majest/s Tisit at this unusual hour sur- 
prises me/* said she with emphasis. 

" I am aware," replied the emperor graciouslj, 
** that I was not expected ; but as this is the last 
day of our son^s residence under the parental roof, 
I am sure that my wife will see notbmg strange in 
my visit. I was with the archduke when your 
mcgesty^s message reached him, and knowing!; that 
you could have do secrets with the son which the 
father might not hear, I followed the impulse of 
my affection, and came with him." 

'* And what Fiznifies this singular and unseemly 
dress -in which my son presents himself before his 
sovereign ? ** asked Maria Theresa, angrily sur- 
veying the uniform which, nevertheless, she ac- 
knowledged in her heart was beyond expression 
becoming to him. 

*^ Pardon me, your majesty," replied the son, 
" I had tried oq the uniform, and if I was to obey 
your summons at once, there was no time for a 
change in my dress.** 

" And, indeed," said the emperor, " I think the 
dresH becoming. Our boy will make a fine-look- 
ing soldier."-' / 

The empress being precisely of that opinion 
herself, was so much the more vexed at her hus- 
band for giving it expression. Shb bit her lip, 
and her brow contracted, as was usual with her 
when she was growing angry. 

'* You held it then as a fact, my son. that you 
were a soldier ? " said she, catching her breath with 
anxiety. 

Joseph ndsed his fine eyes, with an imploring 
expression, to the face of his mother. ^^ Your 
majesty had promised me that I should be a sol- 
dier," replied he firmly, ** and I have never yet 
known my mother to break her imperial word to 
the least of her subjects." 

** Hear him I " cried the empress, with a laugh 
of derision, " he almost threatens me ! This young 
sir wLl try to make it a point of honor with me to 
vkeep my word." 

^'" Pardon me, your majesty," replied Joseph 
calmly, " I have never allowed myself to doubt 
your imperial word for one moment of my life.** 

**Well, then, your highness has my imperial 
permission to doubt it now,** cried the empress, 
severely humiliated by the implied rebuke ; **I al- 
low you to doubt whether I will ever hold prom- 
ises that have been rashly and injudiciously 
made.** 

" Why, your mijesty,** cried the emperor, " sure- 
ly you will not retract your word in the face of 
the ^hole world^ that knows of Joseph*s appoint- 
ment!" 

" What to me is the opinion of the world ? ** 
returned the haughty empress. " To God and my 
conscience alone I am responsible for my acts, 
and to them I will answer it that I take back my 
promise, and declare that Joseph shafl not go 
into the army I " 

Joseph uttered a cry of snguisn. ** Mother I 
mother I " sobbed the unhappy boy, " it cannot be ! " 

«* Why can it not be ? ** said the empress, 
haughtily. 

'* Because it would be a cruel and heartless 
deed,** cried the archduke, losing all control 



over himself, ** so to make sport of my holiest and 
purest hopes in life ; and because I never, never 
can believe that my own mother would seek to 
break my heart.*r7 ) • ^ 

The empress was about to return a scathing 
reply, when the emperor laid his gentle hand upon 
her shoulder, and the words died upon her lips. 

" I beseech of you, my wife,** said he, " to ro» 
member that we are not alone. Joseph is no 
child ; and it ill becomes any but his parents to 
witness his humiliation. Have tbe goodness, then, 
to dismiss your attendants, and let us deal with 
our son alone." 

" Why shall I dismiss them ? ** cried the em- 
press, ** they are my trusty confidants ; and they 
have a right to hear all that the future Emperor of 
Austria presumes to say to his mother ! ** 

"Pardon me,'* replied the emperor, "I diSTer 
with you, and desire that they should not hear our 
family discussions. In these things I too have my 
right ; and if your majesty does not command 
them to leave the room, 1 do.** 

Maria Theresa looked at the countenance of her 
husband, which was firm and resolved in its ex- 
pression. In her confusion she could find no retort. 
The emperor waited awhile, and seeing that she 
did not spealc, he turned toward the two followers, 
who stood, without moving, at their posts. 

" I request the Countess Fuchs and Father Poi^ 
hammer to leave the room,*' said he, with dignity. 
** Family concerns are discussed in private.'* 

The pair did not go. Father Porhammer inter- 
rogated the face of the empress ; and the eouatess, 
indignant that her curiosity was to be frustrated^ 
looked defiant. 

This bold disregard of her husband*s command 
was irritating to the feelings of the empress. She 
thought that his orders should have outweigheil 
her mere remonstrance, and she now felt it her 
duty to signify as much. 

"Countess Fuchs,** said she, "doubtless th« 
emperor has not spoken loud enough for you to 
hear the command he has just given you. You 
have not understood his words, and I will take 
the trouble to repeat them. The emperor said, * I 
request the Countess Fuchs and Father Porham- 
mer to leave the room. Our family concerns we 
will discuss in private.* ** 

The lady of honor colored, and, with deep in- 
clinations, Father Porhammer and herself left the 
room. 

Maria Theresa looked after them until the door 
was shut, then she smilingly reached her hand to 
the emperor, who thanked her with a pressure 
and a look of deepest affection. The archduke 
had retired to the embrasure of a window, per- 
haps to seek composure, perhaps to hide his tears. 

" Now," said Maria Theresa, sternly, while her 
fiery eyes sought the figure of her son, " now we 
are alone, and Joseph is at liberty to speak. I 
beg him to remember, that in the person of his 
mother, he also sees his sovereign, and that the 
empress will resent every word of disloyalty 
spoken to the parent. And I hold it to be highly 
disloyal for my son to accuse me of making sport 
of his hopes. I have not come to my latest de- 
termination from cruelty or caprice ; I have made 
it in the strength of my maternal love to shield 
my child from sin, and in the rectitude of my im- 
perial responsibility to my people who have a 
right to claim from me that I bci^tow upon them 
a monarch who is worthy to reign over Austria. 
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Therefore, my boh, as empress and mother, I say 
that you Bhull remain. That is now my unalter- 
able will. If this decision grieves you, be humble 
and submissive ; and remember that it is vour 
duty, as son and subject, to obey without demur- 
ring. Then shall we be good friends, and greet 
one another heartily, as though you had at this 
momtnt returned from the victorious battle-field. 
There is my hand. Be welcome, my dear and 
much-beloved child." 

The heart of the empress had jrradually soft- 
ened, and as she smiled and extended her hand, 
her beautiful eyes were filled to overflowing with 
tears. But Joseph, deathly pale, crossed his 
arms, und returned her gUnces of love with a 
haughty, defiant look, that almost approached to 
dislike. 

** My son," said the emperor, *' do you not see 
your dear mother's hand extended to meet youre ? " 

** I see it, I see it," cried Joseph, passionately, 
** but I cannot take it — I cannot play my part in 
this mockery of a return. No, mother, no, I can- 
not kiss the hand that has so cruelly dashed my 
hopes to earth. And you wish to carry your tyr- 
anny so far as to exact that I receive it with a 
emile? Gh, mother, my heart is breaking! Have 
pity on me, and take back those cruel word" ; let 
me go, let me go. Do not make me a byword 
for I he world, that hereafter will refuse me its re 
spect. Let me go, if but for a few weeks, and on 
the day that you command my return, I will come 
home. Oh, my heart was too small to hold the 
love 1 bore you for your consent to my departure. 
It seemed to me that I had just begun to live ; 
the world was full of beauty, and I forgot all the 
trials of my childhood. For one week I have 
been young, dear mother ; hurl me not back again 
into that dark dungeon of solitude where so 
much of my short life has been spent. Do not 
condemn me to live as I have hitherto lived ; give 
me freedom, give me my manhood's rights ! " 

" No, no ! a thousand times no ! " cried the ex- 
asperated empress ; *^ I see now that I am right to 
keep Buca an unfeeling and ungrateful son at 
hooae. He talks of his sufferings forsooth ! What 
has he ever suffered at my hands f " 

*'What have I suffered?" exclaimed Joseph, 
whose teeth chattered as if be were having a 
ehill, and who was no longer in a state to suppress 
the tenible eruption of his heart's agony. ** What 
have I sufl'ered, ask you? I will tell you, em- 
press-mother, what I have suffered since first I could 
iove, or think, or endure. As a child I have felt 
that my mother loved another son more than she 
loved me. W heu my longing eyes sought hers, they 
were riveted upon another face. When my brother 
and I have sinned together, he has been forgiven, 
when I have been punished. iSorrow and jealousy 
were in my heart, and no one cared enough for 
me to lisk why I wept. I was left to suffer with- 
out one word of kindness — and you wondered 
that I was taciturn, and mocked at my slighted 
longings for love, and callpd them by hard names. 
And then you pointed to my caresse:! and in- 
dulged brother, and bade me be gay like him ! " 

" My son, my son ! " cried the emperor, " con- 
trol yourself; you know not what you say." 

** Let him go on, Francis," said the pale mother, 
** it is well that I should know his heart at last." 

^ Yes," continued the maddened archduke, " let 
lue go on, for m mydieart there is nothing but 
misery and slighted affection. Oh, mother, 



mother I " exclaimed he, suddenly changing from 
defiance to the most pathetic entreaty, "on my 
knees I implore you to let me go ; have mercy, 
have mercy upon your wretched son ' " 

And the young prince, with outstretched 
hands, threw himself upon his knees before hia 
mother. The long-suppressed tears gushed forth, 
and the wild tempest of his ungovernable fury wac* 
spent, and now he sobbed as if indeed his young 
heart wis breaking. 

The emperor could scarcely restrain the im- 
pulse he felt to weep with his son ; but he came 
and laid his hand upon the poor boy's head, and 
looked with passionate entreaty at the emj ress. 

" Dear Theresa," said he, " be compassionate 
and forgiving. Pardon him, beloved, the hard 
and unjust words which, in the bitterness of a 
first sorrow, he has spoken to the b&st of mothers. 
Raise him up from the depths of his despair, and 
grant the boon, for which, I am sure, he will love 
you beyond bounds," 

** I wish that I dared to grant it to yourself, 
Francis," replied the empress, sadly and tearfully ; 
" but you see that he has made it impossible. 
I dare not do it. The mother has no right to 
plead with the empress for her rebellious son. 
W^hat he hjis said I freely forgive — God gnint that 
I may forget it! Well do I know how stormy is 
youth, and I remember that Joseph is my son. It 
is the wild Spanish blood of my ancestry that 
boils in his vehis, and, therefore, I forgive l.iin 
with all my heart. But revoke my last sentence — 
that I cannot do. To do so would be to confirm 
him in wrong. Rise, my son Jo.-eph — 1 forgive 
all your cruel words ; but what I have said, I have 
said. You remain at home." 

Joseph rose slowly from his knees. The team 
in his eyes were drieJ ; his lips were compresst^I, 
and once more he wore the old look of cold and 
sullen indifference. lie made a profound inclina- 
tion before his mother. ** I have heard the em- 
press's commands," said he, in a hoarse and un- 
natural voice ; *^ it is my duty to obey. Allow me 
to go to my prison, that I may doff this manly 
garb, which is no longer suitable to my blasted 
carter." 

W ithout awaiting the answer, he turned away, 
and with hasty strides left the room. 

The empress watched him in speechless anxiety. 
As the door closed upon him, her features assumed 
an expression of the deepest tenderness, and she 
said : " Go quipkly, Franz — go after him. Try to 
comfort and sustain him. I do not know why, 
but I feel uneasv — " 

At that moment a cry was heard in the ante- 
room, and the fall of a heavy body to the floor. 

*^ God help me — it is Joseph ! " shrieked the 
empress ; and, forgetting all ceremony, she darted 
from the room, and ru>heJ by her dismayed at- 
tendants through the anteroom, out into the cor- 
lidor. Stretched on the floor, insensible and life- 
less, lay her son. 

Without a word the empress waved off the 
crowd that was assembled around his body. The 
might of her love gave her supernatuml strength, 
and folding her arms around her child, she cov- 
ered his pale face with kisses, and from the very 
midst of the frightened attendants she bore him 
herself to her room, where she laid him softly up- 
on her own bed. 

No one except the emperor hud ventured to 
follow. He stood near, and reached the salta^ 
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to which the empress had nlently pointed. She 
rubbed her son's temples, held the salts to his 
nostrils, and at last, when he gave signs of life, 
she turned to the emperor and burst into tears. 

*' Oh, Franz,** said she, ** 1 almost wish that he 
were sick, that day and night I might watch by 
his bedside, and his poor heart might feel the 
full extent of a mother^s love for her first-bom 
chill." 

Perhaps God -granted her prayer, that these two 
noble hearts might no longer be estranged, but 
that each might at last meet the other in the full- 
est confidence of mutual love. 

A violent attack of fever followed the swoon of 
the archduke. The empress never left his side. 
He slept in her own room, and she watched over 
him with gentlest and most affectionate care. -"^ 

Whenever Joseph awaked from his fever-dreams 
and unclosed his eyes, there, close to his bedside, 
he SAW the empress, who greeted him with loving 
wor Js aad softest caresses. Whenever, in his fever- 
thii-st, he called for drink, her hand held the cup 
to Ills parched lips ; and whenever that soft, cool 
hand was laid upon his hot brow, he felt as if its 
touch chased away all pain and soothed all sorrow. 

When he bad recovered enough to sit up, still 
his mother would not consent for him to leave her 
room for bis own. As long as he was an invalid, 
he should be hers alone. In her room, and through 
hei loving care, should he find returning health. 
His sisters and brothers assembled there to cheer 
him with their childish mirth, and his young 
friend, Do:ninick Kaunitz, came daily to entertain 
him with his lively gossip. Altogether, the arch- 
duke was happy. If he had lost fame, he had 
found love. 

' One day, when, cushioned in his great soft arm- 
chair, he was chatting with his favorite tutor. 
Count Bathiany, the empre&s entered the room, 
her face lit up with a happy smile, while in her 
haad^s^e hell an «^i«t of red morocco. 

** What tiink you I have in this Hu\^ dear?" 
she said, coming forward, and bending over her 
son to bestow a kiss. 

*' I do not know ; but I guess it is some new 
gif i. of love from my mother'^ dear hand." 

** Yes — rightly guessed. It is a genuine gift of 
love, ani. with God's grace, it may prove the 
brightest gift in your future crown. Since I would 
not let you leave my house, my son, I feel it my 
ducy, at least, to do my best to make your home a 
happy one. I aUo wish to show you that, in my 
Bight, you are no longer a boy, but a man worthy 
to govern your own household. Look at the pic- 
ture i J this case, and if it pleases you, my darUng 
BOO, I give you, not only the portrait, but the 
original also." 

Sue himded him the case, in which lay the minia- 
ture of a yo'mg girl of surpassing beauty, whose 
lar^e, dark eyes seemed to gaze upon him with a 
look of mjUiicholy entreaty. 

The arehtluke contemplatv?d the picture fur some 
time, an J gradually over his pale face there stole a 
fla^h of vague delight. 

*'*' Well ! " asked the empress, ^* does the maiden 
please you ? " 

** Please me ! " echoed the archduke, without 
withdrawing his eyes from the picture. " 'lis the 
image of an angol 1 There is something in her 
look so beseeching, something in her smile so sad, 
that I feel as if I would fall at her feet and weep ; 
and yet, mothci 



** Hear him, Franz,'* cried M«iria Theresa to the 
emperor, who, unobserved by his son, had entered 
the room. *' Hear our own child ! love in his 
heart will be a sentiment as holy, as faithful, and 
as profound as it has been with us for many 
happy years ! Will you have the angel for your 
wife, Joseph ? " 

The archduke raised his expressive eyes to the 
face of his mother. ** If I wiU have her ! " mur- 
mured he, sadly. *^Dear mother, would she 
deign to look upon me? Will she not rather 
turn away from him to whom the whole world if* 
mdifferent ? " 

** My prec'ous child, she will love and honor 
you, as the world will do, when it comes to know 
your noble heart." And once more the empress 
bent over her son and imprinted a kiss upon his 
pale brow. ^* It is settled then, my son, that you 
shall offer your hand to this beautiful girl. In 
one week you will have attained your nineteenth 
birthday, and you shall give a good example to 
your sisters. Do you like the prospect ? " 

** Yes, dear mother, I am perfectly satisfied." 

" And you do not ask her name or rank ? " 

** You have chosen her for me ; and 1 take her* 
from your hand without name or rank." 

" Well," cried the delighted empress, ** Count 
Bathiany, you have ever been the favorite pre- 
ceptor of the archduke. Upon you, then, shall 
this honorable mission devolve. To-morrow, as 
ambassador extraordinary from our court, you 
shall go in state to ask of Don Pldlip of Parma 
the hand of his daughter Isabella for his imperial 
highness, the crown prince of Austria." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

AN ITALIAN NIOHT. 

The moon is up, but she is hidden behind 
heavy masses of clouds — welcome clouds that 
shelter lovers' secrets. The fountains, whose sil- 
very showers keep such sweet time to the mur- 
muriigs of love, plash gently on, hushing the 
sound of lovers' voices ; on the bosom of yonder 
marble-cinctured lake, two snow-white swans are 
floating silently ; and, far amid groves of myrtle 
and oUve, the nightingale warbles her notes of 
love. Not a step echoes through the long ave- 
nues of the ducal park, not a light glimmers from 
the windows of the ducal palace. 'Tis the hour 
of midnight, and gentle sleep hath come to all. 

To all, save two. Stay yet awhile behind the 
cloud, tell-tale moon ! for there — ^there are the 
lover'^. See where fair Juliet leans from the mar- 
ble balcony; while Romeo, below, whispers of 
plighted vows that naught shall cancel save— 
death ! 

" To-morrow, beloved, to-morrow, thou wilt be 
mine forever f" 

'^ I wdl be thine in the face of the whole 
worid." 

" And wilt thou never repent ? Hast thou 
strength to brave the world's scorn for my 
sake?" 

" Do I need strength to stretch forth my hand 
for that which is dearer to me than all the world 
beside? Oh, there is selfishness in my love. 
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Biccardo, for it loses sight of the dangers that 
will threaten thee on the day when thou callest 
me wife ! " 

** There is hut one danger, dearest — ^that of 
losing thee I I know no other." 

*' Still, be cautious, for my sake. Remember, 
we live on Spanish soil, though Italy's skies are 
overhead ; and Spanish vengeance is sharp and 
swift. Betray not thy hopes by smile or glance 
—in a few days we will be far away in the para- 
dise where our happiness shall be hidden from all 
eyeSf save those of angels. Be guarded, there- 
fore, dear one — for see ! Even now the moon is 
forth again in all her splendor; and were my 
father's spies to track thee t — Gracious Heaven, 
go ! Think of Spanish daggers, and let us part 
for a few short hours." 

" Well, I will go, strengthened to turn my eyes 
from thy beauty, by thoughts of to-morrow's 
bliss ! In the chapel I await thee." 

^* I will be there. The priest will not betray 
usV" 

" He was the friend of my childhood — we may 
trust him, Isabella." 

" Then, Heaven bless thee ! good-night. Hark ! 
— flid I not hear something rustle in the thicket ? " 

" The wind sighing through the pine-trees, love." 

" Then, adieu, till moromg." 

" Adieu, sweet one ! " 

l*he moon burst forth in full radiance, aod 
revealed the manly form that hurried through 
the avenue ; while clear as in noondav could be 
soen the slender white figure that watched his 
rt-treating steps. 

He is hidden now, but she still lingers, listening 
fsnraptured to the fountain's murmur and the 
nightingale's song ; looking upward at the moon 
as she wandered through heaven's pathless way, 
and thinking that never had earth or sky seemed 
so lovely before — 

But hark 1 What sounds are those ? A cry, a 
fearful cry rends the air ; and it comes from the 
thicket where, a moment before, he disappeared 
from her sight. 

She started — then, breathless as a statue, she 
listened in deadly suspense. Again that cry, that 
dreadful cry, pierces through the stillness of the 
night, freezing her young heart with horror I 

**Hia death-wail 1" cried the wretched girl; 
and careless of danger, scarce knowing what she 
did. heeding nothing but the sound of her lover's 
voice, she sprang from the balcony, and as though 
moonbeams had drawn her thither, she swung 
heraelf to the ground. For one moment her 
slight form wavered, then she darted forward and 
flew through the avenue to the thicket. Away 
she sped, though the moon shone so bright that 
she could be distinctly seen, her own shadow fol- 
lowing like a dusky phantom behind. 

Be friendly, now, fair moon, and light her to 
her lover, that she may look into his eyes once 
more before they close forever 1 

She has reached the spot, and, with a low cry, 
ihc throws herself by the side of the tall figure 
that lies stretched at its length upon the .green 
&ward. 

Yes, it IS he ; he whom she loves ; the soul of 
her soul, the life of her life! And he lies cold 
and motionless, his eyes staring blindly upon the 
heavens, his purple lips unclosing to exhale his last 
sighs, while from two hideous wounds in his side 
th% blood streams over thb white dress of his 



betrothed. But he is not dead ; his blood is stID 
warm. 

She bends over and kisses his cold Ii])s ; she 
tears her lace mantle from her shoulders, and, 
pressing it to his wounds, tries to stanch the 
life-blood welling from his side. The mantle 
grows scarlet with his gore, but the lips ar« whiter 
and colder with each kiss. She knows, alas ! that 
there is one nearer to him now than she — Azrael 
is tetween her and her lover. He grows colder, 
stifPer ; and — God I — ^the death-rattle ! 

"Take me with thee; take me, take me!" 
screamed the despairing girl ; and her arms clasp> 
ed ti*antically around the body, until they seemed 
as if they were indeed stiffening into one eternal 
embrace. 

** Have pity, Riccardo 1 My life, my soul, leave 
me not here without thee! One word~one look, 
beloved I " 

She stared at him in wild despair, and seeing 
that he made no sign of response to her passionate 
appeal, she raised her hands to heaven, and kneel- 
ing by his side, she prayed. 

'* God, merciful God, take not his fleeting life 
until he haA given me one last word — ^until he has 
told me how long we shall be parted ! " 

Her arms sank heavily down, and she sought 
the face of the dying man, whispering — oh, how 
tenderly I — " Hear me, my own ; tell me when I 
shall follow thee to heaven 1 " 

She ceased, for suddenly she felt him tremble ; 
his eyes moved until they met hers, and once more 
a smile flitted across those blanched lips. He 
raised his head, and slowly his body moved, until, 
supported in her arms, he sat erect. Enraptured, 
she laid her cheek to his, and waited ; for love 
had called him back to life, and he would speak. 

"We shall meet again in three—" 

He fell back, and with a last cry expired. Love 
had struggled hard with death; but death had 
won the victory. 

Isabel shed no tears. She closed her lover*8 
eyes ; gave him one long, last kiss ; and, as she 
beat over him, her hair was soaked in his blood. 
She took the mantle, wet with gore, and pressed 
it to her heart "Precious mantle," said she, 
" we need not part ; in three days — or, perchance 
he said three hours — we shall lie together in the 
coffin ! Until then, Riccardo, farewell ! " 

Slowly she turned and left the horrible place. 
Without faltering, she came up the long moonlit 
avenue, her head thrown back, and her large, lus- 
trous eyes fixed upon heaven, as though she 
sough^ to find her lover's soul somewhere among 
the fl iting clouds. 

The moon flung its radiance around her path ; 
and ever, as she walked, it grew brighter, until 
the poor, stricken child of earth looked like a 
glorified saint. "God grant that it be three 
hours!" murmured she; "three days were an 
eteniity ! " 

She reached the palace, without having thought 
that there was no door open by which she could 
enter, when suddenly a form emerged from the 
shadowed wall, and a woman's voice whispered : 

" Quick, for Heaven's sake ! the side-door is 
open, and all in the palace sleep ! " 

" I, too, in three hours shall sleep 1 " cried Isa- 
bella, triumphantly, and with these words she fell 
to the ground in a swoon.* 

♦ Caroline Pichler, *" Memoirs of My Life.** Part L^ 
page 189. 
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OHAFfER Xni. 

I8AJDELLA OF PABMA, 

Tub Pi'incess Isabella slept unasuallj late the 
next moiiiing. Her little bell, that summoned the 
ladies of honor, had not yet rung, and the day 
was far advanced. The first eameriera seemed 
troubled, and whispered her apprehensions that 
the princess was sick ; for she had observed, for 
some days, she said^ that her highness had Rooked 
pale. 

** But we must go into her room, ladies," added 
she, ** for it is almost time for her highness to visit 
the duke, and he never forgives an omission of 
ceremonial. Follow me, then ; / will undertake 
to awaken the princess." 

She opened the door softly, and entered the 
sleeping-room of the princess, followed by the 
other maids of honor. 

" She sleeps yet," said the camerUra ; " but I 
must waken her," murmured she to herself, *' it is 
my duty." 

She advanced, and drew aside the heavy folds 
of the pink-silk curtains that hung around the 
bed. 

'* Pardon me, your highness," she whispered ; 
««but— " 

She stopped ; for, to her great surprise, the 
pnijcess was awake. She lay in her long white 
night-dress, with her hands crossed over her 
breast, and her head cushioned on the rose-colored 
pillow that contrasted painfully with the pallor 
of her marble-white face. Her large eyes were 
distended, and fixed upon a picture of the blessed 
Virgin that hung at the foot of the bed. Slowly 
her looks turned upon her attendants, who, breath- 
less and frightened, gazed upon the rosy pillow, 
and the pallid face that lay in its midst, dazzling 
their eyes with its whiteness. 

"Pardon me," again whispered the eameriera, 
" it is almost noondav." 

** What hour ? " murmured the princess. 

" It is ten o'clock, your highness." 

The princess shivered, and exclaimed, "For 
three days, then 1 " And turning away, she be- 
gan to pray in a low voice, and none but God 
knew the meaning of that whi&pered prayer. 

Her prayer over, she passed her little white 
hand over the dark locks that fell around her face 
and made an effort to rise. 

Her maids of honor saw that she was ill, and 
hastened to assist her. The hour of the princess's 
toilet was to her attendants the most delightful 
hour of the day. From her bedchamber all cere- 
monial was banished ; and there, with her young 
companions, Isabella was accustomed to laugh, 
jest, sing, and be as merry and as free from care 
as the least of her father's subjects. 

Philip of Parma was by birth a Spaniard, one 
of the sons of Philip the Fifth. After the vicissi- 
tudes of war which wrested Naples and Parma 
from the hands of Austria, Don Carlos of Spain 
became king of Naples, and Don Philip, duke of 
Parma. Isabella, then a child of seven years, had 
been allowed the privilege of taking with her to 
Italy her young playmates, who, for form's sake, 
as she grew older, became her maids of honor. 
But they were her dear and chosen friends, and 
with them she was accustomed to speak the Span- 
ish language only. 



Her mother, daughter of Louis XV., had in- 
troduced French customs into the court of Par- 
ma, and during her life the gayety and grace of 
French manners Had rendered that court one of 
the most attractive in Europe. But the lovely 
Duchess of Parma died, and with her died aU that 
made court life endurable. The French language 
was forbidden, and French customs were banish- 
ed. Some said that the duke had loved his wife 
so deeply, that in his grief he had excluded from 
his court every thing suggestive of his pa^t happi- 
ness. Others contended that he had male her 
life so wretched by his jealous and tyrannical con- 
duct, that remoi*8e bad driven him to banish, if 
possible, every reminder of the woman whom he 
had almost murdered. 

In the hearts of her children the mother's 
memory was enshrined ; and the brother and sis- 
ter were accustomed for her saki^, in their private 
intercourse, to speak her language altogether. 

At court they spoke the language of the coun- 
try ; and Isabella — who with her friends sang 60- 
leros and danced the eachttra ; with her brother, 
read Racine and Comeille — was equally happy 
while she hung enraptured upon the strains of 
Pergolese's music, or gized entranced upon the 
pictures of Corre.rgio and the Veronese. The prin- 
cass herself was both a painter and musician, and 
k no one, more than she, loved Italy and Italian art. 

Such, until thU wretched morning, had bv3en the 
life of young Isabella. What was she now ? a 
cold, white image^ in whose staring eyes the light 
was quenched -— from whose blanched lips the 
smile had fled forever I 

Her grieved attendants could scarcely suppress 
their tears, as sadly and sdently they arrayed her 
in her rich robes; while she, not seeming to know 
where she was, gazed at hiv own reflocted image, 
with a look of stupid horror. They dressed her 
beautiful hair, and bound it up in massy braids. 
They smoothed it over her death-cold forehead, 
and shuddered to see how like a corpse she looked. 
At last the task v^ as at an end, and the cam^rie' 
ra coming toward her, oifered the cup of choco- 
late which she was accustomed to drink at that 
hour. Tenderly she besought the unhappy girl to 
partake of it, but Isabella waved away the cup, 
saying : 

" Dear friend, offer me no earthly food. I pine 
for the banquet of angels. Let the chaplain be 
called to bring the viaiicam. I wish to receive 
the last sacraments of the dying." 

A cry of horror burst from the lips of the maids 
of honor. 

"The chaplain! The last sacraments! For 
you, my beloved child ? " asked the sobbing ca- 
meriera. 

" For me," replied Isabella. 

" Heavenly Father ! " exclaimed the aja, " Have 
you then presumed to anticipate the will of God, 
and to go before His presence, uncalle:!?" 

" No, no, death will come to me, I will not seek 
it. I will endure life as long as God wills, but, in 
three days, I shall be called hence." 

The young giris crowded around her, weeping, 
and imploring her not to leave them. 

Isabella's white lips parted with a strange smile. 
" You tell me not to die, dear friends ; do you not 
see that I am already dead ? My heart is bleiediug." 

The hand of the eameriera was laid upon her 
arm, and she whispered : " My child, be silent ; you 
know not what you say." 
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Isabella bowed her head, and then looking ten- 
derly around at her kneeling companions, she said : 
'* Rise and sit by me, my dear girls, and listen to 
what 1 am about to say, for we speak together for 
the last time on earth." 

The maidens arose, and obeyed, while Isabella 
leaned her head for a few moments upon the bo- 
som of her mother's friend, the ccuneriera. There 
was a pause, during which the poor girl seemed to 
have received some comfort in those friendly arms ; 
for she finally sighed, and, raising her head again, 
she spoke solemnly, but not unnaturally. 

*-^ I had last night a singular vision," she said. 
" The 8) irit of my mother appeared to me, and 
said that in three days I was to die. I believe in 
this vision. Do not weep, dear sisters ; I go to 
eternal rest. Life is bitter, death is sweet. Pray 
for me, that my mother's prophetic words be veri- 
fied: and you, beloved friend of that mother," 
added she, kissing the camerierd*s cheek, "you 
who know the depths of my heart, and its secret, 
Mlent agony, pray for your child, and prapng, ask 
ot her heavenly Father — death." 

The aja made no reply, she was weeping with 
the others. 

Isabella contemplated the group for a moment, 
while a ray of life lit up her eyes, showing that, 
even now, it was sad to part from her friends for- 
ever. But the expression was momentary. Bu 
face returned to its deadly paleness, as gasping for 
breath, sbu stammered: "Now — now — for — my 
^ther ! Kstrella, go to the apartments of the 
duKc, fir J say that I desire an interview with his 
royal h'ghness " 

The young girl returned in a few moments with 
an an: wer. His royal highness had that morn- 
ing gone some dista.nce in the country on a hunt- 
ing ( xcursiou, and would be absent for several 
davs 

IS'ibclla looked at the cameriera^ who still 
stocd beside her, and her pale lips quiverei. 
" n 1 I not know it ? '* whispered she ; " I told 
yo'i trulv, HE did it ! God forgi\ e him, I can- 
not.- -And now," continued she, aloud, " now to 
my last earthly affairs." 

So saying, she called for her caskets of jewels 
9nd divided them between the young maids of 
lionor; and cutting trom her hair one rich, massy 
lock, she placed it in Estrella's hand, saying, 
" Share it among you all.'* 

To the cameriera she gave a sealed packet, and 
then b..de them leave her to herself; for the 
ringing of the chapel bell announced the depar- 
ture of the priest thence, with the blessed sacra- 
ment. 

The sacred rites were ended. On her knees the 
Princess Isabella had made her confes.sion, and 
had revealed to the shuddering priest the hon*ible 
secrets of the preceding ni<rht. She had received 
<Hb8olution, and had partaken of the holy com- 
uinuion. 

" Now, my child," said the priest, in a voice 
tremulous with sympathy, "you have received 
the blessing of God, and you are prepared for His 
coming. May He be merciful to you, and grant 
your prayer for release from this earth I I, too, 
will pray that your martyrdom be short." 

" A.men I " softly murmured Isabella. 

** But the ways of the Lord are inscrutable, and 
H may be that He wills it otherwise. If, in His 
incomprehensible wisdom. He should declare that 
your days shall be long on thb earth, promise me 



to endure your lot with resignation, nor seek to 
hasten what He has deemed it best to delay ? " 

" I promise, holy father." 

" Make a vow, then, to the Lord, that by the 
memory of your mother you will fulfil every duty 
that presents itself to you in life, until God has 
spoken the word that will call you to Himself." 

" I swear, by the memory of my mother, thai 
I will live a life of resignation and of usefulness 
until God in His mercy, shall free me from my 
prison." 

" Bight, dear unhappy child," said the father, 
smoothing, with his trembling hands, the soft hair 
that hy on either side of her forehead. " May 
God reward thee, and in His infinite mercy shorten 
thy sufferings t " 

He stooped, and kissing her pale brow, made 
the sign of the cross above her kneeling figure. 
Then, with eyes blinded by tears, he slowly re- 
treated to his own room, where he threw himself 
upon his knees and prayed that God would give 
strength to them both to bear the cross of that 
dreadful secret. 

Isabella, too, remained alone. In feverish long- 
ing for death, she sat, neither hearing the voices 
of her friends who begged for admission, nor the 
pleadings of her brother, who besought her to see 
him and give him (me last embrace. Through the 
long night that followed, still kneeling, she pray- 
ed. When the sun rose, she murmured, " To-mor- 
row ! '* and through the day her fancy wandered 
to the verge of madness. Sometimes visions of 
beckoning angels swarmed around her ; then they 
fled, and in their places stood a hideous skeleton, 
that, with ghastly ^mile, held out his fleshlefis 
hand, and strove to clasp hers. 

Again the night set in, and the next morning 
at break of day, Isabella rose from her knees, 
and, hailing the rising sun, cried exultingly, " To- 
day ! " 

Exhausted from fasting and such long vigils 
her head reeled, and she staggered to her couch 
A cold shudier crept over her limbs; all wag 
dark as night about her ; she tried to clasp her 
hands in prayer and could not, for they were 
numb and powerless^. " This is welcome death ! " 
thought she, and her lips parted with a happy 
smile. Her head fell backward on the pillow, 
and her senses fled. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THB AMBA88ADOB EXTRAORDINABT. 

The Princeps Isabella opened her eyes, and in 
their dark and lustrous depths shone returning 
reason ; they glared no more with fever-madness, 
but weie sadder and sweeter than ever. 

She gazed at the forms that surrounded her 
bedside; at the priest, who, with folded hands, 
was praying at her head ; at the cameriera^ who 
knelt be^ide him ; at the young girls, who, 
gathered in a lovely group at her feet, smiled and 
wept by turns as she looked upon them ; and 
lastly, she felt a kiss upon her hand, and, looking 
there, she beheld her brother, who wept wit*> 
joy. 

" Where am I ? " asked she, feebly. 
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" You are with those who lore you best, dar- 
Sng," said Fernando, jovfully. ** With us, who 
have prayed so long, that the good God has 
heard and restored you to life." 

'*! still live, then," said she, sadly. "And 
how long have I lain here, friends ? " 

The priest advanced, and blessing her, took her 
by the hand. " For four weeks, daughter, you 
have been unconscious of every thing that passed 
arouod you. You see, therefore, that your heav- 
enly Father bids you live." 

** Four weeks ?" whispered the poor girl. " Then, 
in three months we shall meet again." 

She closed her eyes, and lay silent for a while. 
At length, the priest, bending close to her ear, 
whispered, " Think, daughter, of the vows, which, 
by the memory of your mother, you have made 
to God!" 

'• iVill remember them," murmured she, sadly. 

And from this day she mended, until life and 
ntrength were restore i to her even as before. She 
thought of her vow, and made no resistance to 
the will of Heaven ; but she hoped for death, and 
awaited her three months. 

Sustained by these hopes, she recovered. But 
her heart was wounded past all cure ; gone were 
her smiles and hor songs. Quietly, sadly, and 
solemnly glided away the new life to which she 
had been bom throu<;h death. 

The first diy on which she felt able to leave her 
room, she si at to crave an audience of her father. 
She had bcien told that, during her delirium, he 
had often visited her chamber; but, since her con- 
valescence, he had not sent so much as an inquiry 
after her health. 

He did not, however, deny the interview she 
sought He awaited his daughter, said the mes- 
senger, in bis own apartments. 

The princess shuddered, and a deadly faintness 
came over her. 

" My God I my God ! will I ever be able to go 
through this bitter hour ? Must I, indeed, look 
upon him who — ^" 

She closed her eyes to shut out the frightful re- 
membrance. Then, gathering all her ijtrength for 
the trial, she rose to seek her father, and make 
one last request of him. 

With her head thrown proudly back, and her 
dark eyes flashing with resolve, she entered his 
cabinet. 

The duke was entirely alone. He had dismissed 
his attendants, and now stood in the centre of the 
room, awaiting his daughter in gloomy silence. 
Bis cold, stem features had grown more repulsive 
than ever to the unhappy girl ; his piercing eyes 
more revengeful ; his thin, pale lips more cruel 
He seemed to her a pitiless stranger, and she 
cx>uld not advance to meet him. Powerless and 
faint, she stood at the door; all her strength 
gone. 

A few moments of anguish went by, and then 
the duke, extending his hand, said, in a tone of 
command, " Come hither, Isabella." 

She stepped forward, and almost touched his 
hand, when, shuddering, her arm dropped heavily 
down, and, forgetting all caution, she murmured, 
in tones of deepest agony, ** I cannot 1 1 cannot ! " 

The duke's eyes shot fire, as he, too, dropped 
his extended hand, and deep, angry folds wrinkled 
his forehead. 

** Why have you desired this interview ? " asked 
lie. 



** I hare a request to prefer, my father," replied 
Isabella. 

He bent his head. " Speak," said he. 

" I come to entreat of my father the permission 
to take the veil." 

" And wherefore, I should like to know ? " said 
the duke, carelessly. 

" That I may dedicate ray few remaining days 
to the service of the Lord." 

** Giriish folly t " said he, with a contemptuous 
laugh, «vhile he paced up and down the room. 

Isabella made no reply, but stood awaiting a 
more direct answer to her petition. Suddenly, he 
came up to her, and spoke : 

" I cannot grant your request," said he. " I 
have other plans for you. The grandchild of the 
Kmg of Spain cannot be permitted to die a peni- 
tent in a cloister ; if she has atonement to make 
for crime, let her make it, not under the serge of 
the nun, but under the purple of the empress." 

" I have no ambition," said Isabella, trembling. 
" Allow me, I entreat you, to enter a convent." 

** I repeat that I have other plans for you. I, 
too, have no ambition for you," said the father, 
coldly, ** but I am ambitious for my house, and 
through you I shall attain my end. One of the 
greatest monarchs of Europe has sought your 
hand for the heir of her throne, and I have re- 
solved that you shall become his wife." 

" Fate will refupe it to him — Fate, more merci- 
ful than my father. I have but a few weeks to 
live — before a month has elapsed, I qhall be in 
my grave." 

" Go there, if it pleases you," cried the duke, 
" but die with royal robes about you. You shall 
not die a nun." 

" No one on earth, my father, has a right to 
detain me. If your highness refuse your consent, 
I will fly to a convent without your permission. 
And princely though you be, you shall not drag 
from the altar the bride of the Lord." 

'* Ah, you rebel against my authority 1 " cried 
the duke, with a look that sent a deadly pang to 
the heart of his daughter. " Know, that I have 
power to judge you for such treason, and lay 
your defiant head upon the block ! " 

** I do not fear death," replied Isabella ; ** I 
await it with impatience." 

*^ Ah I you are possessed with a lovesick desire 
to die ! But hear what I have to say, and mark 
it well. I will relate to you an aifair that took 
place — whilst you were ill The only son of one 
of the noblest families in Parma, the pride of 
his race, and the idol of his parents, conceived 
a plot against my house, whose treason was equal 
to pnrricide. I learned his designs ; and with my 
own eyes and my own ears, I verified his guilt. 
He was an archtraitor ; he had deserved to die 
on the scafibld. But I had pity on his family, 
and spared them the disgrace of a public ex- 
ecution. I took his life secretly, and his parents 
are spared the shame of knowing how he died. 
Shall I tell you the name of this dead traitor f " 

Isabella raised her hand, and parting her 
blanched lips, she said hoarsely, ** No no ! in 
mercy, no I " 

"Very well, then I proceed. This traitor, 
whom I judged, and to whom I dealt his death- 
stab, had an accomplice. Do you listen ? " 

Like a broken lily, IsabeUa's liead sank down 
upon her breast. 

" Ab ! jou listen. The accomplice is placed In 
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a position which makes it inexpedient for roe to 
punish her in her own person. But should she 
thwart me, should she not fully and cheerfully 
comply with my demands upon her loyalty, I will 
see that she suffers more than death in the family 
of her accomplice. I shall publish the guilt of the 
dead criminal to the whole world ; I will disprace 
end dishonor his whole race, and his young sister, 
with her parents, shall be driven penniless from my 
realms, to beg or starve in a stranger land." 

" Father I " cried the wretched girl, while her 
every limb quivered with the torture he inflicted, 
" X am ready to do your will. I will marry whom 
you choose, and so long as God condemns me to 
earth, I will obey you in all things. But you shall 
promise me on your princely honor to ehield from 
all shame or harm the family of— ot^ — the de- 
ceased ; to befriend his sister, and if she should 
ever wish to marry, to honor and favor her choice. 
Promise me this, and as long as I live I submit 
to your will." 

** I promise, on my honor, to do all this, and to 
forget for their sakes the crime of their son " 

** 1 promise also, on my sacred honor, to accept 
the husband you have choi^en for roe. But I will 
not suffer long, for my lile is almost spent." 

The duke shrugged his shoulders. 

" Your highness," continued his daughter, 
" will inform me on what day I am to be affi- 
anced. I await your commands, and beg your 
highnesses permission to withdraw to my apart- 
ments." 

" Have you nothing more to say to your father, 
Isabella ? " asked he in a faltering voice. 

" Nothing more to say to your royal highness." 
She courtesied deeply, and, without a glance at her 
father, left the room. 

The duke looked after her with an expression of 
sorrow. *'I have lost her forever!" said he. 
" When I struck him, I pierced her heart also. 
Well, so let it be ! Better a dead child than a dis- 
honored house ! " 

He then rang a little golden bell, and ordered 
preparations to be made for another grand hunt 
on the morrow. 

Isabella accepted her destiny nobly. She re- 
solved to fulfil her promises strictly ; but she 
hoped . that God would be satisfied with the sacri- 
fice, jind release her before the day of her nuptials. 

Finally came the day on which, for the third 
time, she had hoped to die. She felt a solemn joy 
steal over her heart, and she desired her maids of 
honor to deck her in bridal white. Her dark hair 
was wreathed with orange-blossoms, and in her 
bosom she wore an orange-bud. She was lovely 
beyond expression, and her attendants whispered 
among themselves, though Isabella neither saw 
nor heard them. She who awaited death took no 
heed of what was going on around her in the palace. 

And yet her stake in that palace was great. On 
the day before the embassy bad arrived, which 
was to change her fate, and open to her a new life 
at the court of the Austrian empress. 

The duke had received his guests witb royal 
courtesy. But he had besought the count to post- 
pone his interview with the princess until the mor- 
row ; for with cruel mockery of his child's sorrow, 
Philip of Parma had contrived that the day on 
which she had hoped to meet her dead lover, 
should be the dby of her betrothal to the Arch- 
duke of Austria. 

Isabella was the only person in the palace who 



had not heard of the arrival. She had withdrawn 
into her private cabinet, and there she counted 
every puli^ation of her heart. She dared not hope 
to die a natural death ; she was looking forward 
to some accident that was to release her from 
life ; something direct from the hand of God she 
thought would, on that day, make good the 
prophecy of her lover. 

She hoped, watched, prayed. She was startled 
from her solitude by a knocking at the door, and 
her father's voice called for admLssion. 

The princess, obedient to her promise, rose and 
opened the door. Her father surveyed her with a 
smile of derision. " You have done well," said 
be, '^ to deck yourself as a bride ; not as the bride 
of Death, but as the affianced wife of the livinp 
lover who will one day make you empress of 
Austria. His amba5:sador awaits us now in the 
great hall of state. Follow me into the next room, 
where your maids of honor are assembled to at- 
tend you. Mark me, Isabella I When we arrive 
in the hall, the ambassador will advance, and in 
terms befitting the honor conferred, he will re* 
quest your acceptance of the archduke's hand. I 
leave it to your tact and discretion to answer 
him as becomes the princess of a great and royal 
house." 

** And will your highness perform your promise 
to tne/" asked Isabella calmly. ^* Shall his 
parents live secure in possession of their noble 
name and estates ; and shall his sister be the 
special object of your highness's protection and 
favor?" 

** I will do all this, provided you give me satis- 
faction as relates to your marriage." 

Isabella bowed. ** Then I am ready to accom- 
pany your royal highness to the hall of state, and 
to accept with courtesy the offer of the Austrian 
ambassador." 

Forth went the beautiful martyr and her train 
through the gorgeous apartments of the palace, 
until they reached the hall of the throne. 

In the centre of the hall the duke left his 
daughter and her attendants, while he mounted 
the throne and took his seat upon the ducal 
chair. 

And now advanced Count Bathiany. With all 
the fervor which her matchless beauty inspired, 
he begged of the princess her fair hand for his 
future sovereign the Archduke of Austria. As the 
count ceased, every eye tu rned toward the in- 
fanta. She had listened with calm dignity to the 
words of the ambassador, and her large, melan- 
choly eyes had been riveted upon his face while he 
delivered his errand. There was a pause — a few 
moments were needed by that broken heart to 
hush its meanings, and bare itself for the sacri- 
fice. The brow of the duke darkened, and he was 
about to interpose, when he saw his daughter bow 
her head. Then she spoke, and every one bent 
forward to listen to the silvery tones of her voice. 

" I feel deeply honored," said she, " by the 
preference of her imperial majesty of Austria; an 
allliince with her eldest son is above my deserts ; 
but since it is their desire, I accept the great 
honor conferred upon me. I regret, however, 
that their mtyesties should have directed their 
choice toward me; for I am convinced thai I 
shall not live long enough to fulfil the destiny to 
which this marriage calls me." * 

* The infiinta^B own wordu ; as veritably historical aa 
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When at last the ceremonies of this day of 
agony were ended; when the mfanta had dis- 
missed her ladies of honor, and was once more 
alone — alone with God and with the past, she 
threw herself upon her couch, and, with her 
hands meekly folded across her breast, she lay, 
looking up, far beyond the palace dome to heav- 
en. 

There she prayed until midnight, and when the 
clock bad told the hour, she arose to the new life 
that awaited her, with its new promisej, new 
expectations, new ties — but no new hopes. 

** HeaverJy Father " exclaimed she, " it has 
b^^o, and I will bear it to the bitter ead I [ am 
now the betrothed, and soon will be the wife of 
auuihei. If I have sinned in my consent to 
marry one whom I can never love, pardon me, 
Lord ! and hear me vow that I will fa.thfully ful- 
fil my duty toward him. I am the affianced of 
another I Farewell, my beloved, farewell, for 

THBEX LONG YEARS 1 " 



CHAPTER XV. 



THE DBEAM OF LOTS. 



The wedding-festival was over, and Vienna was 
resting from the fatigue of the brilhant enter- 
tainments by which the marriage of the archduke 
bad b;;en followed, both in court and city. And 
indeed the rejoicings had been conducted with 
imperial magnificence. For eight days, the peo- 
ple of Vienna, without respect of rank, had been 
admitted to the palace, to witness the court fes- 
tiyities; while in the city and at Schdnbninn, 
nightly balls were given at the expense of the 
empress, where the happy Viennese danced and 
feasted to thdr hearts* content. 

They had returned the bounty of their sover- 
eign by erecting triumphal arches, strewing the 
ground with flowers, and rending the air with 
shouts, whenever the young archduchess had 
appeared in the streets. 

The great maetiro Gluck had composed an 
opera for the occasion ; and when, oa the ni,^ht 
of its representation, the empress made her 
appearance in the imperial hge^ followed by the 
arcLduke and his bride, the enthusiasm of the 
people was so great that Gluck waited a quaiter 
of an hour, hdUm in hand, before he could begin 
his overture. 

Bat now the jubilee was over, the shouts were 
bushed, the people had returned to their accus- 
tomed routine of life, an J the exchequer of the 
empress was minus — one million of florins. 

The court had withdrawn to the palace oi 
Bohdnbrunn, there to ei\joy in privacy the last 
golden days of autumn, as well as to afford to the 
newly-manied pair a taste of that retirement so 
congenial to lovers. 

liana Theresa, always munificent^ had devoted 
one wing of the palace to the exclusive use of her 
young daughteivin-law ; and her apartments wore 
fitted up with the last degree of splendor. £le- 



fs this whole reUitlon of her death-prophcoy and ItA un- 
happy folfllment. 8ee Wraxall, ** Memoirs of tb« 
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gant mirrors, btifd and gilded famiture, costly 
turkey carpeth and exquisite paintings, adorned 
this princely home; and as the princess was 
known to be skilled both as a painter and rouisi- 
cian, one room was fitted up for her as a studio, 
and another as a music-hall 

From the music-room, a glass door led to a 
balcony filled with rare and beautiful flowers. 
This balcony overlooked the park, and beyond 
was seen the city, made lovely by the soft gray 
veil of distance, which lends such beauty to a 
landscape. 

On this perfumed balcony sat the youthful pair. 
Isabella reclined in an arm-chair ; and at her feet 
on a low ottoman sat Joseph, looking up into hsr 
face, his eyes beaming with happiness. It was a 
lovely sight — that of these two young creatures, 
who, in the sweet, still evening, sat together, 
unveiling to one another the secrets of two 
blameless hearts, and forgetting rank, station, 
and the world, were tasting the pure joys of hap- 
pily wedded love. 

The evening breeze whispered Nature's soft low 
greeting to them both ; and through the myrtle- 
branches that, hanging over the balcony, clustered 
around Isabella's head, the setting sun flung 
showers of gold that lit up her face with the 
glory of an angel. Bright as an angel seemed 
she to her husband, who, sitting at her feet, gazed 
enraptured upon her. Uow graceful he thought 
the contour of her oval face ; how rich the scar- 
let of her lovely mouth ; what noble thou<;ht8 
were written on her pale and lafty brow, and how 
dossy were the masses of her raven black hair ! 
And those wondrous eyes ! Dark and light, lus- 
trous and dim, at one moment they flashed with 
intellect, at another they glistened with unshed 
tears. Her form, too, was slender and graceful, 
for Nature had denied her nothing; and the 
charm of her appearance (above all, to an eye 
weary of splendor) was made complete by the 
vapory muslin dress that fell around her perfect 
figure like a silver-white cloud. The only orna- 
ment that flecked its snow was a bunch of pink 
roses, which the archduke with his own hand had 
culled for his wife that morning. She wore them 
in her bosom, and they were the crowning beauty 
of that simple, elegant dress. 

Isabella's head rested amongst the myrtle- 
branches ; her eyes were fixed upon the heavens, 
with a look of inefi'.ible sadness, and gradually 
the smile had died from her lips. Her counte- 
nance contrasted singularly with that of th^ arch- 
duke. Since his marriage, he had grown hand- 
somer than ever ; an J from his bri.2;ht expressive 
face beamed the silent eloquence of a young and 
joyful existence. 

In his joy he did not see the painful shadows 
that were dsrkening his wife's pale beauty. For 
a while, a deep stillness was about them. Flooded 
by the gold of the setting sun, lay the park at their 
feet ; farther off glimmered the domes of St. Ste- 
phen at Vienna, and faint over the evening air came 
the soothing tones of the vesper-bell. 

" How beautiful is the world \ " said Joseph, at 
length ; and, at the sound of his voice, suddenly 
breaking the stillness that had been so congenial 
to her reveries, IsabelUi started. A slight shiver 
ran through her frame, and her eyes unwillingly 
came back to earth. He did %ot see it. *' Oh, 
how lovely is life, my Isabella, now that the music 
of thy heart replies to mine 1 Never has earth 
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seemed to me so full of beauty, as it does now 
that I call thee wife.'^ 

Isabella laid her soft bani upon her husband's 
head, and looked at him for a while. At lenr;th 
she stifled a si^h, and said, ^^ Are you then happy, 
my husband ? " 

He drew down the little hand that was resting 
on his blonde curls, and kissed it fervently. " A 
boon, my beloved. When we are alone, let us 
banish Spanish formality from our intercourse. 
Be the future empress before the world, but to me 
be my wife, and call me ' thou.* " 

'* I will," replied she, blushing. " And I repeat 
my question, art thou happy, my husband ? " 

'* I will tell thee, dearest. There seems within 
me such a flood of melody seeking voice, that 
sometimes, for very ecstasy, I feel as if 1 must 
shout aloud all the pent-up joy that other men 
have friiiered away from boyhood, and I have 
garnered up for this hour. Again I feel intoxicated 
with happiness, and fear that I am dreaming. I 
tremble lest some rude hand awake me, and I look 
around for proof of my sober, waking bliss. I 
find it, and then breaks forth my soul in hosannas 
to God. And when, mingling among men, I see 
a face that Icoks sad oi pale, I feel such sympa- 
thy for him who. is less happy than I, that I 
make vows, when I am emperor, to heal all sor- 
row, and wipe away all tears. Then come great 
and noble aspirations, and I long to give back to 
my people the blessings with which they greeted 
thee, my own Isabella. This is not one feeling, 
but the meeting of .many. Is it happiness, dear^ 
est?" 

** I cannot tell,*' replied she ; " for happiness is 
a thing so heavenly in its nature, that one hardly 
dares to give it a name, lest it take flight, and 
soar back to its home above the skies. Let us 
not press it too closely, lest we seek it and it be 
gone." 

*' We shall do as it pleases thee," said Joseph, 
snatching her two hands, and pressing them to 
his heart. *' I know that when thou art by. 
Happiness is here, and she cannot go back to 
heaven, unkss she take thee too." And again 
be looked at his wife, as if he would fain have 
blended their dual being into one. 

*^ I wish to make thee a confession, Isabel," 
resumed be. " It is a great crime, dearest, but 
thou wilt give me absolution, I know. As I look 
back, I can scarce believe it myself, but — ^hear. 
When the empress gave me thy miniature, beau- 
tiful though it was, I gave my consent to marry, 
but my heart was untouched. When Coimt Ba- 
thiany departed on his mission, I prayed that 
every obstacle might encumber his advance : and 
oh, my beloved I when I heard that thou wert 
coming, I almost wished thee buried under Alpine 
avalanches. When I was told of thy arrival, I 
longed to fly away from Vienna, from rank and 
royalty, to some far country, some secluded spot, 
where no reasons of state policy would force me 
to give my hand to an unknown bride. Was I 
not a barbarian, sweetest, was I not an arch- 
traitor ? " 

"No, thou wert only a boy-prince, writhing 
under the heavy load of thy royalty." 

" No, I was a criminal ; but oh, bow I have ex- 
piated my sin ! When I saw thee my heart leaped 
into life ; and no^ it trembles lest thou love not 
rn€l But thou wilt love me, wilt thou not? 
tboa who hast made me so happy that I wish I 



had a hundred hearts ; for one Is not enough to 
contain the love I feel for thee I " • 

Isabella was gazing at him with a melancholy 
smile. " Dreamer I " said she, in a low trembling 
tone, that sounded to Joseph like heavenly music 
— ** dreamer ! the heart that through God's good- 
ness is filled with love is of itself supematuraily 
magnified ; for love is a revelation from heaven." 

" Sweet priestess of love ! how truly thuu art 
the interpreter of our passion ! For it is otirs^ 
my Isabella, is it not? It is our love of which 
we speak, not mine alone. I have confessiKl to 
thee; now do the same by me. Tell me, my wife, 
didst thou hate the man to whom thy passive hand 
was given, without one thought of thee or of thy 
heart's predilections ? " 

How little he guessed the torture he inflicted ! 
He looked into her eyes with such trusting faith, 
with such calm security of happiness, that her 
sweet face beamed with tender pity, while her 
checks deepened into scarlet blunhes, as she list- 
ened to his passionate declarations of love. Poor 
Isabella ! 

"No," said she, "no, I never hated thee, 
Joseph. I had already heard enough to feel 
esteem for my future husband ; and, therefore, 
I did not hate, I pitied him." 

" Pity him, my own, and wherefore ? " 

" Because without consulting his heart, he was 
affianced to an unknown girl, unworthy to be the 
partner of his brilliant destiny. Poor Isabella of 
Parma was never made to be an empress, Joseph." 

" She was, she was ! She is fit to be empress of 
the world, for all poetry, all goodness, all intellect 
and beauty look out from the depths of her lustrous 
eyes. Oh, look upon me, star of my life, and 
promise to guide me ever with thy holy light ! " 

So saying, he took her in his arms, and pressed 
her to his tender, manly heart 

" Promise me, beloved," whispered he, ** prom- 
ise never to leave me." 

" I promise," said the pale wife, "never to for- 
sake thee, until God calls me hence to — " 

" Oh I " interrupted Joseph, " may that hour 
never strike till I be in heaven to i^eceive thee ; 
for love is selfish, Isabella, and my daily prayer is 
now, that thy dear hand may close my eyes." 

" God will not hear that prayer, Joseph," re- 
plied Isabella ; and as she spoke, her head sank 
upon his shoulder, and her long hair fell from its 
fastening, and, like a heavy monrning-veil, 
shrouded them both. Her husband held her close 
to his heart, and as he kissed her, she felt his 
tears drop upon her cheek. 

" I do not know," said he, " why it is, but I 
feel sometimes as if a tempest were gathering 
above my head. And yet, the heavens are cloud- 
less, the sun has set ; and see, the 'moon rises, 
looking in her pale beauty, even as thou dost, my 
love. She has borrowed loveliness from thee to- 
night, for, surely, she was never so fair before." 
But all seems lovely when thou art near, and, I 
think, that, perchance — thou lovest me. Tell me, 
Isabella, tell me, dearest, that thou dost love me." 

She raised her head, and met his passionate 
gaze with a look so sad that his heart grew cold 
with apprehension. Then her eyes turned heaven- 
ward, and her lips moved. He knew that she was 
praying. But why, at such a moment ? 

^ These are his own words. Caroccioli, ** Life of Jo- 
seph IL" 
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*• Tell me the truth I " cried he, vehemently — 
•* tell me the truth ! " 

*' I cannot answer thee in words,^' mnnnured 
Isabella, " but thou shalt have music — clove's own 
interpreter. Come, let us go into the musio- 
room.'!V 

And, light as a fairy, she tripped before, open- 
ing herseU' the door, though he strove to prevent 
ber. 

** No, this is my temple, and my hands unclose 
the doora," said she, once more self-possessed. 

Her husband followed her, enchanted. She 
looked around at the various instruments, and 
struck a few chords on the piano. 

" No. • This is too earthly. My own favorite 
instrument shall speak for me.^' 

So saying, she opened a case that lay on the 
table, and took from it a violin. 

** This," said she to her husband, " is the violin 
that came with me from Italy." 

''How, Isabella," exclaimed he, **dost thou 
play on my favorite instrument ? " 

" The violin, to me, is dear above all instru- 
ments," replied she ; '^ it alone has tones that re- 
spond to those of the human heart"* 

With indescribable grace she raised the violin 
to her shoulder, and begun to play. At first her 
chords were light and airy as the sounds from an 
JBolian harp ; then the laelody swelled until it 
broke into a gush of harmony that vibrated 
through every chord of the archduke's beating 
heart. As he stood breathless and entranced, she 
seemed to him like that picture, by Fiesole, of 
the angel that comforts the dying. This picture 
had always been, above all others, the archduke's 
favorite, and now it stood embodied before him, 
a living, breathing divinity. 

The music died away to his ear, though still she 
played ; but now ii seemed to stream from her 
eves that shone like luminous stars, and flow from 
her softly moving lips, that whispered to the spirits 
which now low, now loud, laughed, sighed, or 
sobbed out their responses from the magic violin. 

Isabella was no longer a woman and his wife. 
She was a glorified spirit ; and now he trembled 
lest his angel should vanish, and leave him nothing 
but the memory of a heavenly vision. His eyes 
filled with tears ; a convulsive sigh broke from 
his breast, and, burying his face in his hands, he 
sank down upon the sofa. 

A li^ht shudder ran through Isabella's frame; 
her eyes, which had wandered far, far beyond the 
portals that shut us out from heaven, looked wild- 
ly around. Her husband's sigh had awakened her 
from a blissful dream, and once more her weary 
heart sank desolate to the earth. But with an ex- 
pression of tenderest pity she turned toward him 
and smiled. Then her music changed; it pealed 
oat in rich harmony, fit for mortal ears. She saw 
her complete mastery over the archduke's soul ; 
his eyes grew bright and J03rful once more, and 
from his countenance beamed the light of perfect 
contentment. 

*' Our epUhalamium I " exclaimed he, overjoyed, 
and no longer able to control his exultation, he 
darted from his seat, and clasped the dear musi- 
dan in his arms. 

*' I thank thee, my Isabella," said he, with a 
voice that trembled with excess of happiness. 



* The infanta, who played on several Instraments, ex- 
eelled oa the violin, wraxall, vol. ii., page 890. 
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** Yes, this is the voice of love ; thou hast an- 
swered me with our wedding-song. In this mel 
ody is drowne 1 every bitter remembrance of my 
life; the discords of the past have melted into 
richest harmony — for thou retumest my love. A 
thousand times I thank thee ; this hour is sacred 
to me forever, y^ ^ ' 

^*Thou hast said that thou lovest me," con- 
tinned the happy husband, ** and now I feel the 
power and strength of a god. I am readv for 
the battle of life." 

** But I think that I saw the god weep. Poor 
mortal friend, gods shed no tears — tears are tne 
baptism of humanity." 

*' Oh, gods must weep for joy, Isabella, else 
they could not feel its perfection 1 " 

" May Heaven grant that thou weep no other 
tears ! " said the wife, solemnly. ** But hx^ar," 
continued she, raising her little hand, *^ thu pal- 
ace clock strikes eight, and we promised her 
majesty to spend this evening with the imperial 
family circle. We must be punctual, and I have 
scarcely time to dress." 

** Why, wilt thou change that sweet simple 
dress ? Art thou not always the pride of the 
court ? Come — thy muslin and roses will shame 
aU the silk and jewels of my sisters. Come ! " 

She laid her hand gently upon the arm that 
drew her forward, and courtesied before him with 
mock ceremony. * 

** My lord and husband," said she, laughing, 
*^ although your imperial highness has banished 
Madame Etiquette from our balcony, remember 
that she stands grimly awaiting us by yonder 
door, and we must take her with us into the pres- 
ence of our august empress. Madame Etiquette 
would never pei-mit me to pass in this simple 
dress. She would order me indignantly from her 
sight, and your highness also. Go, therefore, and 
don your nchest Spanish habit. In fifteen min* 
utes I await your highness here." 

She made another deep courtesy. The arch- 
duke, taking up the jest, approached her, and, 
kissing her hand, replied : 

" I obey your imperial highnfess, as your loyal 
husband and loving subject. I shall deck myself 
with stars and orders ; and in princely splendor I 
shall return, as becomes the spouse of the arch- 
duchess of Austria; Your highness's obedient ser- 
vant." 

And in true Spanish fashion, he bent his knee 
and kissed the hem of her robe. Backing out of 
her presence he bowed again as he reached the 
door, but catching her laughing eyes, he suddenly 
dashed right over Madame Etiquette, and catching 
his wife in his arms, he gave her a last and a 
right burgher-like kiss. The archduke was very 
happy, and the archduchess — well I One day 
God will reward her ! 

As the door closed, the expression of her face 
changed. The smile died from her lips, and her 
eyes were dim with tears. 

** Poor boy ! " murmured she, " he loves me, 
and I — I suffer him to believe that I return his 
love, while — But I am right," said the devoted 
girl, and she clasped her hands convulsively to- 
gether. 

** my Saviour I " cried she, " in mercy give me 
grace while I live, to be true to the vows, that be- 
fore thine altar, I have sworn to the Archduke of 
Austria ! It were cruel in me to wound his noble 
heart^cruel to awake him from his dream of 
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love I Let bim at least be bappy while I li^e ; 
and Lord give me ptrength that I faint not under 
my burden I " 



CHAPTER XVI. 



GLUCfK. 



Tbx sun had risen, flooding the earth with light, 
and the people of Vienna had already begun their 
labors for the day. But the curtains had not 
yet been drawn ftt>m a richly.ftimished room, 
whose walls were lined with books ; and in whose 
centre stood a table covered with papers, whereon 
the lights, not yet extinguished, were dropping 
their waxen tears from two lofty silver candela- 
bra. At this table sat a man, looking earnestly 
at a paper covered with notes of music. He had 
^at there the whole night long, and his counte- 
nance gave no indication of the exhaustion that 
follows upon night-watching. His large, dark, 
gray eyes flashed whenever he raised «his head 
thoughtfully, ' as he frequently did ; and when 
music was bom of his thoughts, a smile illumina- 
ted his otherwise plain face, and a wonderful 
light plafed about his magnificent forehead ; the 
glory of that genius which had made it her dwell- 
ing-place. 

The form of this man was as striking as his 
face. Tall and commanding in stature, his wide 
shoulders seemed proudly to bear the weight of 
the head that towered above them, and in his 
lofty bearing there was a dignity that betokened 
either rank or genius. 

He had both; for this man was Christopher 
von Gluck, son of a huntsman of Prince Eugene, 
who was bom in 1714, in the village of Weiden- 
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This son of the poor huntsman was known 
throughout all Europe ; and in Italy, the nobles 
in their palaces and the people on the streets 
sang the melodies of Phedra^ Antigone^ Semi- 
ramide, and TelfmcKCO. In Germany be was 
less known ; and in Vienna alone, was he truly 
appreciated. 

There he sat, unconscious of the daylight. On 
a chair at his side lay a violin and a flute ; near 
them, a violoncello leaned against the wall, and 
within reach of his hand stood one of those up- 
right piiinos just then coming into fashion. 

At one moment he wrote rapidly, at another he 
hummed a melody ; again, haJf declaiming, half 
singing, he read off a recitative; and then bent 
over and wrote with all his might. The light be- 
gan to smoke, and the wax dropped over his 
mupic, but he saw none of it ; neither saw he the 
daylight that had replaced his candles. He was 
so absorbed in his work as not to hear a knock at 
his door. 

But now the knock was repeated ; and this 
time so distinctly that it waked him from his 
dream of harmony, and he frowned. He rose, 
and striding to the door, withdrew the bolt. 

The door opened, and a tall, elegant woman, in a 
tasteful moroing-dI^e8s came in. fier fine, regular 
features were disturbed, and her eyes were red with 
weeping or watching. When she saw Gluck 
looking so fresh and vigorous, she smiled, and 



said, ** Heaven be praised, you are alive and weQ* 
I have passed a night of anxious terror on your 
account" 

"And why, Marianne?" asked he, his brow 
unbent, and hw face beaming with tendemesB^ 
for Gluck idolized his beautifhl wife. 

She looked at his quiet, inquiring &ce, and 
broke into a merry laugh. 

** Oh, the barbarian," cried she, *' not to know 
of what he has been guilty of! Why, Christopher, 
look at those bumt-out wax lights — look at the 
daylight wondering at you through your curtains. 
Last night, at ten o*clock, 1 lit these candles, and 
you promised to work for only two hours more. 
Look at them now, and see what you have been 
domg." 

^ Indeed, I do believe that I have been here all 
niirht," said Gluck, with luiiive astonishment. "But 
I assure you, Marianne, that I fully intended to 
go to bed at the end of two hours. Is it my fault 
if the night has seemed so short? Twelve* hours 
since we parted ? Can it be ? " 

He went to the window and drew the curtains. 
" Day ! " cried he, " and the sun so bright I '' 
He looked out with \ smile ; but suddenly his 
brow grew thoughtful, and be said in a low 
voice : 

"Oh, may the light of day shine upon me 
also I" \ V , 

His wife laid her hand upon his arm. " And 
upon whom falls the light of day, if not upon you ? " 
asked she, reproachfully. " Look back upon your 
twenty operas, and see each one bearing its laurel- 
wreath, and shouting to the world your fame! 
And now look into the future, and see their un- 
born sisters, whose lips one day will open to the 
harmony of your music, and wiU teach all nations 
to love your memory! And I, Christopher, I 
believe more in your future than In your past suc- 
cesses. If I did not, think }on that I would in- 
dulge you as I do in your aitistic eccentricities, 
and sit like a love-lorn maiden outside of this door, 
my ear strained to listen for your breathing — 
dreading lest some sudden stroke should have 
quenched the light of that genius which you over- 
task — ^yet daring not to ask entrance, lest my 
presence should affright your other loves, the 
Muses ? Yes, my dear husband, I have faith in 
the power of your genius ; and for you this glo- 
rious sun has risen to-day. Chase those clouds 
from the heaven of your brow. They are ill- 
timed." 

In the height of her enthusiasm she twined her 
arms around his neck, and rested her head upon 
Gluck^s bosom. , 

He bent down and kissed her forehead. " Then, 
my wife has faith, not in what I have done, but in 
what I can do ? Is it so, love ? " 

" It is, Christopher. I believe in the power of 
your genius." 

Gluck*s face wore an expression of triumph as 
she said this, and he smiled. His smile was vei7 
beautiful, and ever, when she saw it, his wife felt 
a thrill of happiness. Never had it seemed to her 
so full of heavenly inspiration. 

" Since such is your faith in me, my Egeria, you 
will then have courage to hear what I have to tell, 
Tear away the laurel-wreaths from my past works, 
Marianne-^bum them to ashes. They aire dust, 
and to dust they will surely retum. Thdr mirth 
and their melody, their pomp and their pathos, 
are all lies. They are not the troe children of 
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inspiration — ^they are impostors. They are the 
offspring of our affected and falsely sentimental 
times, and deserre not immortality. Away with 
them I A new day shall begin for me, or I shall 
hide my head in bitter solitude, despising my race, 
who applaud the juggler, and turn away in cold- 
ness from the veritable artisie,*^ 

" What ! " exclaimed Marianne, ^ those far- 
famed operas that delight the world — are they 
nothing more thap clever deceptions ? " 

" Nothing more," cried Gluck. *' They did not 
gush from the holy fount of inspiration; they 
were composed and arranged to suit the taste of 
the public and the dexterity of the singers, who, 
If they trill and juggle with their voices, think 
that they have reached the summit of musical 
perfection. But this must no longer be. I have 
written for time, I shall now work for immortality. 
Let me interpret what the angels have whispered, 
and then you shall hear a language which nothing 
but music can translate. What are the lame 
efforts of speech by the side of its thrilling tones ? 
Music is a divine revelation, but men have not yet 
receivred it in their hearts. / have been made its 
messenger, and I shall speak the message f«uth- 
fully." 

"Ah, Christopher," interposed Marianne, "I 
fear you will find no folio vvers. If the message be 
too lofty for the hearers, the messenger wUl be 
driven away in disgrace." 

** Huar the coward I ** cried Gluck vehemently ; 
** see the woman's nature shrinking from the path 
of honor because it is beset with danger. I did 
well not to let you know the nature of my last 
labors, for witli your sighs and croakings you 
would have turned me f^ack again into the high- 
way of falsehood. But you are too late, poltroon. 
The work is done, and it shall see light." Gluck 
looked at his wife's face, and the expression he 
saw there made him pause. He was already sorry, 
and ready to atone. "Jfo, no! I wrong you, 
my Egeria : not only are you the wife of my love, 
but the fiiend of my genius. Come, dearest, let 
us brave the world together ; and even if that fail 
OS, let us never doubt the might of truth and the 
glory of its interpreters." 

So saying, Gluck reached out his hands ; and 
bis wile, with a trusting smile, laid both hers upon 
them. ** How can you doubt me, Christopher ? " 
asked she. "Look back into the past, to the 
days of our courtship, and say then who was 
faint-hearted, and who then declared that his 
little weight of gric^ was too heavy for those broad 
shoulders to bear." 

" I ! II" confessed Gluck; " but I was in love, 
and a man in love is always a craven." 

"And I suppose," laughed Marianne, "that I 
was not in love, which wiU account for my energy 
and patience on that occasion. To think that my 
rich father thought me too good for Gluck I — 
Heaven forgive me, but I could not mourn him as 
I might have done, h»d his death not left me free 
to marry you, you ill-natured giant. Yes! and 
now that twelve years have gone by, I love you 
twice as well as I did; and God, who knew 
there was no room in my heart for other loves, 
has given me no children, for I long for none. 
You are to me husband, lover, friend, and — you 
need not shake your head, sir — ^you are child, 
too. Then why have you kept your secrets from 
me— tell me, traitor, why ? " 

"Not because you were faint-hearted, my be- 



loved," said Gluck with emotion; "my violent 
temper wronged us both, when it provoked me to 
utter a wprd so false. But genius must labor in 
secret and in silence ; its works are like those en- 
chanted treasures of which we have read — speak 
of their existence, and lo ! they are ashes. Some- 
times genius holds an enchanted treasure before 
the eyes of the artiste^ who in holy meditation 
must earn it for himself. One word spoken break- 
eth the spell, and therefore it was, Marianne, that 
I spoke not the word. But the treasure is mine ; 
I have earned it, and at my wife's feet I lay it, 
perohance that she may stand by my side, while 
the world rejects it as worthless, and heaps oblo- 
quy upon n^y head." 

" His will be a bold hand that casts the first 
stone at the giant ! " said Marianne, looking proud- 
ly upon the tall and stalwart figure of her hus- 
band. 

" You call me giant, and that recalls to me a 
fact which bears upon the subject of our conver- 
sation now," said Gluck, with a laugh. " It was 
the fall of my * Giant' that first showed me the pre- 
cipice toward which I, my works, and all my mu- 
sical pre lece-s^rs, were hastening." 

** You mean your * Caduta de Giqanti^^ which 
you tried to exhibit before those icy English peo- 
ple?" 

" Do not speak against the English, Marianne ; 
they are a good, upright nation. It is not their 
fault if they are better versed in book-keeping 
than in music ; and I do not know that they are 
far wiong when they prefer the chink of gold to 
the strumming and piping which, until now, the 
world, turning up the whites of its eyes, has called 
muaic, I, who had been piping and strumming 
with the rest, suddenly rushed out of the throng, 
and thrusting my masterpiece in their flices, toll 
them that it was music. Was it their fault if they 
turned their backs and would not believe me ? I 
think not." 

" Oh ! you need not excuse the English, Chris- 
topher. I know the history of the ^ Cadu'u de 
Qiganti^^ although Master Gluck has never told it 
me. I know that the young artist met with no 
favor at English hands ; and I kqow that because 
his works were not a lame repetition of Italian 
music and water, the discerning Londoners 
voted it worthless. I know, too, that Master 
Gluck, in hisi distress, took counsel with the great 
Handel, and besought him to point out the opera's 
defects. Then said Handel — " 

" How, dear prattler, you know what Handel 
said ? " 

" I do. Master Gluck. Handel said: * You have 
given yourself too much tri)uble, man. To please 
the English public you must make a great noise. 
Give them plenty of brass and sheep-skin.' " 

"So he did," cried Gluck, convulsed with 
laughter. "I followed his advice. I sprinkled 
the choruses with tnimpet and drum, and the sec- 
ond time the opera came out it was a complete 
success.'^ 

Marianne joined in the mirth of her husband. 

" But now, if all this is true, why do you like 
the EngUsh ? " 

"Because my failure in England taught me 
the utter worthlessness of our present school of 
music, and inspired me with the desire to re^ 
form it." 

He drew her arm within his, and seated her on 
the divan by his side. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

♦ 

THE NEW OPCEA. 

"Now, ManaDDC,'* said he, putting his ann 
around her waist, *' hear the secret history of my 
musical career. I will tell you of the misfortunes 
which my genius has encountered through life. I 
begin «yith £n{^Iand. It is of no use to go back 
to the privations of my boyhood, though they 
were many ; for hunger and thirst are the tribute 
that man must pay to fate for the capital which 
genius gives to h!m, and which he must increase 
with all his might and all his strength. Even as 
a boy, I craved less for bread than for fame ; and 
I consecrated my life and soul to art. I thought 
that I was in the right way, for I had written 
eight operas, which the Italians lauded to the 
skies. But the * Caduta de OigarUi ' was a fail- 
ure, and *ArtaTr.ene* likewise. This double ^a«co 
enraged me (you know my bad temper, Marianne). 
I could not bear to be so misconceived. I was 
determined to show the English tha^^ in spite of 
them, I was an artiste, I longed to bring them 
to my feet, as Jupiter did the Titans. So I or- 
dered from one of those poetasters to be found in 
every land, a sort of librettOy called, in theatrical 
parlance, a lyric drama ; and to the words of this 
monstrosity I arranged the very finest airs of my 
several operas. When I had completed this mu- 
sical kaleidoscope I called it * Fyramus and This- 
be.' I dished up my olla podrida, and set it before 
the hungry English ; but they did not relish it 
The public remained cold, and, what was far 
worse, I remained cold myself. I thought over 
this singular result, and wondered how it was 
that music which, as -a pail of the operas for 
which it was written, had seemed so full of 
soul, now faded into insipidity when transplanted 
to the soil of other dramatic situations. I found 
the answer in the question. It was because I had 
transplanted my music from its native soil, that 
its beauty had flown. Then it burst upon my 
mind that the libretto is the father of the operu, 
the music its mother; and so, if the father be 
not strong and lustv, the mother will bring forth 
a sickly offspring, which offspring cannot grow up 
to perfection. Now, my operas are sickly, for 
they Are the children of an unsound father, who 
is no true poet." 

"Still, still, rash man!" whispered Marianne, 
looking around as though she feared listeners. 
*' Do you forget that the father of your operas is 
Metastasio ? " 

'* I remember it too well ; for many of my works 
have perished from their union with his weak and 
Hentlmenlal verses. Perished, in my estimation, 
I mean ; for to make my operas passable, I have 
often been obliged to write fiery music to insipid 
words ; and introduce ./?ori^wr«» out of place, that 
the nightingales might compensate to the world 
for the shortcomings af the poet Well, my heart 
has bL d while I wrote such music, and I prayed 
to God to send me a true poet — one who could 
write of something else besides love; one who 
could rise to the height of my own inspiration, 
and who could develop a genuine lyric drama, with 
charactera, not personages, and a plot whose in- 
terest should increase unto its end." 

" And have you found him ? " asked Marianne, 
with a meaning smile. 



"I have. It is-" 

" Calzabigi," interrupted she. 

" How ! " cried the fiery Gluck, "after promis> 
ing seeresy, has he been unable to curb. hiB 
tongue ? " 

^* Nonsense, Christopher ! he has not said a word 
to me. I guessed this long ago." 

" And how comes it that you never hinted a 
word of it to WW ^ " 

" I waited for the hour when vou deemed it best 
to speak, my love ; for I fully comprehend the 
reasons for your silence. I waited therefore until 
Minerva should come forth, full armed, to chal- 
lenge Jove's opponents to the strife. Meanwhile 
I had faith in God and thee, Christopher, and I 
prayed for Heaven's blessing on thy genius." 

" Heaven will hear thy prayer, my better self," 
cried Gluck, drawing his wife close to his heart 
" Oh, how happy I feel to be permitted to speak 
with thee of my past labors ! How gladly shall I 
listen to thy criticisms or thy approval! both, 
more to me than those of all the world beside. 
Come, Marianne, I will begin now." 

He sprang up from the divan, and would have 
hurried to the piano, but Marianne held him back. 
" Maetdro^^ said she, " before we sacrifice to Apol- 
lo, let us give to life and mortality their rights. 
Prose awaits us in the dining-room, and we shall 
give her audience before we open the pages of 
this nameless opera." 

" You shall hear its name, Marianne. It is — ^" 

Marianne put her arms around his neck, and 
whispered, ** Hush, my Orpheus ! " 

" How ! You know that also ? " 

She raised her hand, as if in menace. " Know, 
Christopher, that little ^ymen tolerates no man 
who has secrets from his wife. You tried to be 
silent, but betrayed yourself in your sleep. You 
do not know how often during the night you have 
called Eurydicc in tones of plaintive music Nor 
do you kn^^w how, as you appealed to the deities 
of the infernal regions, I shuddered at the power 
of your weird notes ! " 

"You heard, then," cried Gluck, enchanted. 
" And you — " 

" My friend Prose, Prose calls with angry voice. 
Away to the dining-room I A man who has rev- 
elled all night with the Muses, needs refreshment 
in the moming. Nay — you need not frown like 
Jupiter Tonans — you must go with me to eat 
earthly food, before I taste your nectar and am- 
brosia. Come, and to reward your bdustry you 
shall have a glass of Lacrims Christi from the 
cellar of the Duke of fiologna." 

She drew him from the room, and succeeded in 
landing him at the breakfast-table. 

*•*■ Now, I will not hear a word about art," said 
Marianne, when the servants had brought in tbe 
breakfast " I am the physician, both of body 
and mind, and condemn you to a silence of fifteen 
minutes. Then you may talk." 

*' Of my opera, earissima f " 

** Heaven forbid ! of the wind and weather — 
nothing else. Now hush, and drink your choco- 
late." 

So Gluck, obedient, drank his chocolate, and 
ate his biscuit and partridge-wing in silence. 

All at once, the comfortable stillness was 
broken by a loud ringing of the door-bell, and a 
servant announced Signer Calzabigi. 

Gluck darted off from the table, but Marianne, 
\ laughing, brought him back again. ** First, youf 
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glass of LocrimaB Christi/* said she. ** Calzabigi 
will be indulj^ent aud wait for us a moment." 

Ue took the glass, and iDclining his head, drank 
her health. 

" Marianne," said he cheerfully. " I have been 
amiable and tractable as a good chili. Enough 
of Prose, then — ^give me my freedom now, will 
you V " 

** Yes, maestro ; you are fre? ; your body is re- 
freshed, and can jbear the weight of that strung 
soul that has no infirmiiies to impede its fligat. 
Fly, if you list — to Calzabigi I " 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

RANIERO YON OALZABIOI. 

The door of the drawing-room had scarcely 
opened before Calzabigi hastened forward to meet 
Gluck. But, seeing his wife, he stopped, and 
made a profound inclination. 

*• Speak out, friend," cried Gluck merrily. 
" She knows every thing, and think what a treas- 
ure of a wife she is ! She has known it all along, 
without betraying herself by a word." 

*'And does that surprise you?" answered 
C:ilzabigi. ** It does not me, for well I know 
that the signon is an angjl of prudence as well 
as of goolness. The signora will allow me to 
speak before her ? Well, then, moustro^ tlip die 
is cast. I am just from the house of Count 
Durazzo, to whom, at your request, I took the 
opera yesterday. The count sat up all night to 
examine it; and this morning, when I was 
ushered into his room, I found him still in his 
evening-di-ess, the score on the table befv)re him." 

*' Hear, Marianne," exclaimed Gluck, triumph- 
iintlv, *' it is not only the co nposer who forgets 
to sleep for the sake of this opera. And what 
said the theatrical director, Raniero?" 

''*■ He said that no intiigue and no opposition 
should prevent him fom reoresenting this raag- 
nidcent opera. He says that he feels proud of 
the pdvilege of introiucing such a cJwf-d'^auvre 
to the world. He has already sent for the tran- 
scribers ; he has chosen the performers, and 
begs of the author to distribute the parts. But 
every thing must be done at once, for the opera 
comes out in Ostobor to celebrate the birth- 
day of the young Archduchess Isabella." 

" That is impossible," cried Gluck. " We are 
in July, and such an opera cannot be learned 
in three months." 

" With good-will, it can be done, Christopher," 
said Marianne, imploiingly. '* Do not leave your 
enemies time to cabal against you ; snatch the 
victory from them before they have time for 
strategy." 

** You do not know what you require at my 
hands," returned he, passionately. " You do not 
know how an ill-timed pause or a slighted rest 
would mar the fair face of my godlike music, 
and travesty its beauty." 

** Heir how he defames himself I" laughed 
Marianne, "as if it were so easy to desecrate 
Oluc.k's masterpiece." 

*'It is precisely because it w my masterpiece 
iliat it is easy to travesty," returned Gluck, 



earnestly. ** The lines which distinguish the hand 
of a Raphael fro.n that of a lesser genius are 
so delicate as to be almost imperceptible. Slight 
deviations of the pencil have no etfect upon a 
caricature ; but you well know how completely 
a beautiful face may be disfigured by a few un- 
skilful touches. I will cite as an example the 
aria of * Orpheus,' * Che faro eema Enridice.^ 
Change it& expression by the smallest discrepancy 
of time or modulation, and you transform it in^o 
a tune for a p\ippet-show. In music of tins de- 
scription a misplaced piarun ot forte^ an ill-judged 
Jioriture^ an error of movement, either one, will 
alter the efifect of the whole scene. The opera 
must, therefo/e, be rehearsed under my own di- 
rection, for the composer is the soul of his opera, 
and his presence is as necessary to its success as 
is that of the sun to the creation." * 

" Well, 1 am sure, you can manage the whole 
troupe with that sientor voice of youro," replied 
Marianne. 

" If you do not consent, Gluck," interposed 
Calzabigi, " they wid have to rehearse for the 
birthday /ete an o »era of Hasse and Metastasio." 

" What ! " shrieked Gluck, " lay aside my 
* Orpheus ' for one of Hasse's puny operas f Never 1 
My opera is almost complete. It needs but one 
last aria to stand out bef jre the world in all its 
f ^Lieis of peri'ection, aud shall I suffer it to be 
laid asile to give place to one of his tooting, 
jingling performances? No, no. My 'Orpheus' 
shall not retire before Hassc's pitiful jeremiadea. 
It shall be foilhconing on the birthday, and I 
must train the singers by day and by night." 

" Right! " exclaimeJ Marianne, "aud we shall 
crown you with new laureb, Christopher, on that 
eventful night." 

" I am not so sure of that, Marianne. It is 
easier to criticise than to appreciate, and every 
thing original or new provokes the opposition of 
the multitude. In our case, they have double prov- 
ocation, for Calzabi^'s poem is as original as 
my music. We have both striven for simplicity, 
nature, and truth ; we have both discarded clap- 
trap of every sort. Oh, Calzabigi, my friend, how 
happy for me that I have fo m 1 such a poet I If, 
through his * Orpheus,' Gluck is to attain fame, he 
well knows how much of it is due to the inspira- 
tion of your noble poem." 

" And never," exchimt'd Calzabigi, grasping the 
extended hand of the composer, " never would 
the name of poor Calzabigi have been known, 
had Gluck not borne it along upon the pinions of 
his own fame. If the world calls me poet, it is 
because my poem has borrowed beauty fi'om 
Gluck's celestial music." 

" Yes," said Gluck, laughing, " and if your 
poem fails, you will be equally indebted to Gluck's 
music. Those half-learned critics, so numerous in 
the world, who are far more injurious to art than 
the ignorant, will rave against our opera. An- 
other class of musical pedants will be for discov- 
erina: carelessness, and, for aught we know, the 
majority of the world may follow in their wake, 
and condemn our opera as barbarous, discordant, 
and overstrained." 

" We must try to forestall all these prejudices, 
and win the critics to the side of truth and real 
art," said Marianne. 



* These ore Olnek^s cwn wordB. Anton SchmlO, 
**■ Life of GlucV pa^ 1&2. 
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** The signora is right,*' said Calzabigi. " It is not 
so much for our own sake, as for the sake of art, 
that we should strive to have a fair hearing before 
the world. We have the powerful party of Me- 
tastasio and H«isse to gain. But I will deul with 
them myself. Tou, maesiro^ speak a word of en- 
couragement to Hasse, and he will pe so overjoyed, 
that he will laud your opera to the skies. And 
pray, be a man among men, and do as other com- 
posers have done before : pay a visit to the sing- 
ers, and ask them to bring all their skill to the 
representation of your great work ; ask them 
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Here, Gluck, boiling over with indignation, 
broke in upon Calzabigl, so as actually to make 
tho poet stait back. 

"What!'* cried he, in a loice of thunder, 
'^ shall I visit the ladies' maids also, and make 
them declarations of love ? Shall I present each 
singer with a golden snufi-box, while I entertain 
the troupe at a supper, where champagne shall flow 
like water, and Indian birds'-nests shall be served 
up with diamonds ? Shall I present myself in full 
court-dress at the anteroom of the tenor, and, slip- 
ping a ducat in the hand of his valet, solicit the 
honor of an interview ? Shall I then bribe the 
maid of the prima donna to let me lay upon her 
mistress's toilet-table a poem, a dedication, and a 
set of jewels i Shame upon you, cravens, that 
would have genius beg for suffrages from medioc- 
rity ! Rather would I throw my * Orpheus ' behind 
the fire, and let every opera I have ever written 
follow it to destruction. I would bite out my 
tongue, and spit it in Hasse's face, sooner than 
go before him with a mouth full of flattering lies, 
to befool him with praise of that patchwork he 
lias made, and calls an opera ! When I was ob- 
scure and unknown, I scorned these tricks of 
trade; and think you that to-day I would sto^p to 
such baseness ? Eight years ago, in Rome, a cabal 
was formed to cause the failure of my ' THonfo 
de CamUlo,^ Cardinal Albmi came to assure me 
that his influence should put down the plots of 
my enemies. I thanked him, but refused all pro- 
tection for my opera : and I told his eminence 
that my works must depend upon their own worth 
for success.* And you dare, at this time, to come 
with such proposals to me ? You are not worthy 
of my friendship. I will have nothing further to 
say to either of you, you cringing puppets ! " 

So saying, with his dark-blue dressing-gowr 
flying out like an angry cloud behind him, Gluck 
strode across the room, and sailed off to his pri- 
vate studv. 

Marianne, smiling, reached out her hand to the 
astounded poet 

" Forgive his stormy temper," said she, gently ; 
** he can no more bear contradiction than a spoiled 
child. His wrath looks formidable ; but though 
there is much thunder, there is no lightning 
about him. Wait a quarter of an hour, kind 
friend, and he will be back, suing for pardon, and 
imploring us to take his hand, just like a naughty 
diild that he is. Then he will smile, and look so 
ashamed that yoji will never have the heart to 
feel resentful" 

" I have none already," replied Calzabigl ; " his 
thunder has rolled grandly over our heads, and 
right noble are its sounds ; but the lightning has 
spared us. We are safe, and — unconvinced. For, 

* This Is true. Anton Schmld, page 68. 



indeed, signora," continued Ranieio, with earner fe- 
ness, " we are right. No reliance is ever to be 
placed upon the justice or good taste of the world, 
and since the maeg/ro refuses to propitiate his 
judges, I will undertake the task myself. I shal' 
go at once to Metastasio, and after that I shal 
invite the performers to a supper." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



THE BIBTHDAT. 



It was the birthday of the Archduchess Isabella, 
and all Vienna was alive with festivity. The pas- 
sionate love of the archduke for bis beautiful 
young wife was well known, and the people hast- 
ened to offer homage to the beloved partner of 
their future emperor. ^ ■ ■' 

From early morning the equipages of the no- 
bility were seen hurrying to the palace, where 
the archduchess in state, surrounded by the other 
members of the imperial family, received the con- 
gratulations of the court. In an adjoining room, 
on a table of white marble, were exhibited the 
rich gifts by which her new relatives had t-estified 
their affection ; for Isabella was adored by her 
husband's family. 

The Emperor Francis, usually so simple, had 
presented her with a set of jewels, worth half a 
million ; and the empress, whose joy in the hap- 
piness of her son's wedded life knew no bounds, 
was lavish in her demonstrations of love to the 
woman who had awakened his heart to gentle 
emotions. 

Not only had every variety of rich costumes 
been ordered for Isabella from Paris, but the em- 
press had gone so far as to present a set of 
bridal jewels to her little grand-daughter, a child 
scarcely a year old. This magnificent parure of 
diamonds, sapphires, and pearls, was the admira- 
tion of the whole court. Around it lay the offer- 
ings of the youns sisters-in-law, all of whom, with 
one exception, had presented something. The 
Princess Christina, the dearest friend of Isabella, 
had painted her miniature, and this beautiful like- 
ness was intended as a present to the Archduke 
Joseph.* He received it with delight ; and while 
his large blue eyes wandered from the portrait to 
the original, he testified his pleasure by every 
possible expression of rapture and gratitude. 
" And yet," said he, " there is something in thie 
picture which I have never seen in your counte- 
nance, Isabella. Tour eyes, which to me have al- 
ways seemed to borrow thdr light from heaven, 
here look dark and unfathomable, as if within 
their melancholy depths there lay a secret full of 
untold sorrow.",. ** 

Joseph did not perceive the look of intelligence 
that passed between his i^ife and sister as he 
spoke these words ; he still gazed upon the pic- 
ture, and at last his face, which had been lit up 
with joy, grew sorrowful and full of thought. 
Suddenly he laid the miniature down, and placing 
his hands upon Isabella's shoulders, he looked 
searchingly at her pale countenance. 

** Look at me, my beloved," whispered he, teih 

* Wrozall, paire 889. 
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derly, ** let me see your bewitching smile, that it 
may give the lie to yonder atran<^ imjge. I see 
there your beaatiful features, but instead of my 
loving and beloved wife, my happy, smiling Isa- 
bella, I see an angel, but, oh, I see a martyr, too, 
dying of some secret sorrow. That is not your 
face — ^is it my wife f You have never looked so 
wretched, so heart-broken I Speak, Isabella, you 
are happy, are you not, ray own one ? " 

** Yes, dear husband," whispered she, scarcely 
moTing her blanched lips, ** I am happy and con- 
tented in your happiness. But see, the empress 
beckoxfe to you. She seem:) about to present 
some stranger to your notice." 

The archduke left to obey the summons, and 
Isabella and Christina remained together, looking 
vacantly upon the birthday-table and the splendid 
gifts that lay in such rich profusion before their 
eyes. 

'* Poor brother I ** murmured Christina, ** he 
loves as few have ever loved before ! And you, 
dear sister, can you not kindle one spark from the 
onbers of your heart to warm — " 

" Why speak of my dead heart ? " said Isabella, 
moumfuUy. ** JH J I not long ago confido>to you 
its ti'rrible secret ? You, mv trusted and dearest 
friend, have you not seen how I pray Heaven for 
strength to hold before my husband^s eyes the 
faint ray of light which he mistakes for the sun- 
shine of love ? Dear Joseph I His heart is so 
noble and so rich with love that he sees not the 
poverty of mine. May God be merciful that his 
delusion last at least as \on^ as my life I then will 
I die happy ; for I shall have done my duty in 
the face of a sorrow transcendmg all other sor- 
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rows. 

Christina bent her head over the glittering 
heaps before her, that no one might see her tears. 
But Isabella saw them as they fell upon the bridal 
gills of her little daughter. 

She pointed to the jewels. '*See, Christina, 
your tears are brighter than our dear mother's 
diamonds. Now, were the emperor here — " 

^ Heaven forbid ! " said Christina, as with her 
gossamer handkerchief she wiped away the fallen 
tear. **If the empress were to know this, she 
would be justly displeased, that, on such a day, 
my tears should dim the splendor of your little 
daughter's bridal jewels." 

"Give yourself no concern for my dau^^hter's 
jewels, Christina ; she will never see her bridal- 
day." 

** flow f Do you expect her to be an old maid, 
like my two eldest sisters ? " asked Christina, 
with assumed playfulness. 

Isabella laid her hand on Christina's shoulder. 
" I believe," said she, solemnly, " or rather I 
know, that my daughter will ere long be an 
angeL" 

'^Oh, Isabella," cried Christina, almost im- 
patiently, "is it not enough that you prophesy 
your own death, to make me wretched, without 
adding to my grief by predicting that of your 
child, too ? " 

'* I cannot leave her behind, Christina ; I should 
be unhappy without her. She must follow me — 
bat hush t Here comes the empress — ^let us be 
happy for her sake." 

And with a sweet smile, IsabeUa advanced to 
greet her mother-in law. 

" My dearest daughter," said the empress, ** I 
long for this ceremonial to end, that we may en- 



joy our happiness en fiimiUe, We must dine in 
private, unless you wish it otherwise, for to-day 
you ^re empress of all hearts, and your wishes 
are commands." 

Isabella rabed the hand of the empress to her 
lips. " I have but one wish to-day, your msges- 
ty," said she ; " it is that you love me." 

*' That wish was granted before it was uttered, 
my beloved child," replied the empress, tender- 
ly, "for indeed I love you more and more each 
day of my life ; and when I see you and my sou 
together, your happiness seems like the ol 1 m 3lody 
of my own happy bridal so many years ago." 

" And yet," said Isabella, " your mijesty looks 
so young—" 

" No, child, I am a grandmother," replied the 
empress, smiling proudly, " but my heart is as 
young as ever, and it leaps with joy when I look 
upon the son whom you have made so happy. 
Why, hit heart looks out of his great, blue eyes 
with such — But se3 for yourself, here he comes ! " 

At this moment the archduke entered the 
rt)om, and advanced toward his mother, while at 
the door, apparently awaiting his return, stood the 
emperor and the lord high chancellor, Kaunitss. 

" Pardon me, your majesty, if I interrapt you," 
said toe archduke. " I have just learned from the 
marshal of the imperial household that your 
majesty has declined going to the opera to-night 
Can thL) be possible, when Gluck^s new opera has 
been rehearsing for two months with especial 
reference to this occasion ? " 

" It can," replied the empress, " for I do not in- 
terdict the representation — ^I only absent myself 
from it" 

The archduke crimsoned, and he was about 
to make some hasty reply, when he felt the pres- 
sure of his wife's band upon his arm. He smiled, 
and controlled himself at once. 

" Forgive me, if I venture to remonstrate with 
your majesty," replied he, good-humoredly. "This 
new opera of Gluck is a musical gem, ani is well 
worthy your majesty's notice." 

" I have been told, on the contrary, that it is^ 
very tiresome," exclaimed the empress with im-* 
patience. " The libretto is heavy, and the music 
also. It is highly probable that the opera will 
fail, and it would certaiuly be unfortunate if, on 
this day of rejoicing, we should assemble there to 
witness the failure." 

" But your majesty may have been misinform- 
ed," persisted Joseph. " Let me beg of you, my 
dear mother, for the sake of the great maestro^ 
who would take your absence sorely to heart, as 
well as for the sake of the director. Count Du- 
razzo, who has taken such pains to produce this 
new masterpiece — let me beg you to reconsider 
your decision." 

" And allow me to add my entreaties to those 
of Joseph," said the emperor, entering the room. 
" All Vienna awaits the new representation as a 
high artistic gratification. Without your majesty's 
presence the triumph of the maestro will be in- 
complete." 

"And the emperor, too, opposes me?" said 
Maria Theresa. "Does he, too, desert the old 
style, to follow these new-fangled musical eccen- 
tricities ? Have we not all enjoyed the opera as 
it exists at present ? And if so, why shall this 
Master Gluck step suddenly forward and announce 
to us that we know nothing of music, and that 
what we have hitherto admired as such was notU- 
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m^ more than trumpery ? Why does he disdain 
the poetry of Metastasio, to adopt that of a man 
whom nobody knows ? I will not lend my hand 
to mortify the old man who for thirty years has 
been our court-poet I owe it to him, at least, 
not to appear at this representation, and that is 
reason enough for me to refuse my presence 
there." 

'* But Calzabigi*s poem is of surpassing beauty," 
remonstrated the emperor ; " for Kaunitz himself 
has seen it, and is in raptures with it." 

'' Ah, Kaunitz, too, has given his adherence to 
the new musical capiiee of Master Gluck?" said 
the empress, signing to the count to come forward. 

" Yes, your miyesty," said Kaunitz, bowing, " I 
als^ am fur the new and startling, whether in 
polnics or in music. I have learned this lesson 
from my imperial mistress, whose new line of 
policy now commands the admii-ation of nil Eu- 
rope." 

The empress received these flattering words 
with an emotion of visible pleasure ; for it was 
scldcm that Kaunitz paid compliments, even to 
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" You mean, then, that Gluok has not only pro- 
duced something new, but something of worth, 
also ? " 

"Yes, your majesty, musSc has cut off her 
queue, and really in her new coijure she is di- 
vinely beautiful. Moreover, your majesty has 
rewarded the seventy years of Metastasio with a 
rich pension, proof cncugh to him of the estimar 
tion in which his talents are held Metastasio 
belong!? to ibe old rigime you have pensioned off; 
Calzal igi and Ghick are children of our new 
Austria. Y^our majesty's self has created this 
Austria, and you owe to her children your impe- 
rial countenance and favor." 

** Eut I have been told there will be some strife 
to-night between the rival parties," said the em- 
press. 

"And since when has your majesty shunned 
the bnttle-field ? " asked Kaunitz. 

" But the defeat, count, I fear the defeat The 
opera is sure to fail." 

** No ore knows better than your majesty how 
to ccnsule the vanquished. Your majesty was 
never greater than when, after the defeat of Field- 
marshal Daun, you went forth to meet him with 
aU the honors which you would have awarded to 
sk victoiious general.* If Gluck faiU to-day, he 
will net be the less a great artiste, and your majes- 
ty will sustain him under his reverses." 

The empress laughed. '* It is dangerous to 
contend with Kaunitz, for he slays me with my 
own weapons. And you, too, my husband, would 
have me abandon Hasse and Metastasio, who af^ 
so f ious and so good, for this Gluck, whom I have 
never met inside of a church ? Gluck is not evc^ 
a Chiistian." 

" But he is a genius," cried out Joseph, " and 
genius is pleasing in the sight of (.od. Metasta- 
sio and Hasse are old, and having nothing better 
to do, they go to church. If they were young, 
jour miyesty would not meet them so often, I 
fancy." 

The face of the empress grew scarlet while the 
'archduke poured forth these thoughtless words ; 
and all present felt that Gluck and his cause were 
lost. 

* liter the battle of Torgan, which Dann lost 



But Isabella came to the rescue. Approaching 
the empress and kissing her hand, she said- 
**Tour majesty has been so good as to say that 
to-day you would refuse me nothing. I have iwn 
requests to make. May I speak ? " 

" Yes, dear child, you may," replied the empress, 
already appeased by the gentle voice of her bo- 
loved daughter-in-law. " I know so well that you 
will ask nothing unseemly that I do not fear to 
grant your requests. What are they ? " 

" First, your majesty, I beg that my husband 
and I be permitted to attend the mass that is to 
be celebrated in your private chapel, that by your 
side we may beg of God to give peace to Austria, 
and to bless us, your majesty's own family, with 
unitv and love among ourselves. Will vou per- 
mit this ? " 

The empress, in her animated way, drew the 
archduchess toward her, and kissed her tenderly. 
. "You are an angel, Isabella," said she, "and 
discord ceases at the very sound of your ^oice. 
Yes, dearest child, you shall come with Joseph ; 
and side by side we will pray for peace and family 
concord. For the second boon, I guess i^ Is it 
not tha*. I grant your husband^s petition ? " 

Isabella, smiling, bowed her head, and the em- 
press turned toward the emperor. 

" Well, your majesty," continued she, " since 
my presence is indispensable, I bow to your supe- 
rior judgment in art, and the court must attend 
the opera to-night Are you satisfied, my son ? " 
asked she of the archduke. " Arc you satisfied 
now that I have sacrificed my prejudivCs to give 
you pleasure ? And on some future occasion will 
you do as much for me, should I require it ? " 

" With shalne I shall remember yo jr n.ajesty's 
goodness in pardoning my ungracious bihavior 
to-day," replied the arch(.uke, fervently pressing 
his mother^s hands to his lips. 

" I not only forgive but forget it, my son," said 
Maria Theresa, with one of her enchanting smiles ; 
" this is a day of rejoicing, and no clouds shall 
darken our happiness. Lit us now retire to the 
chapel, for, believe me, dear son, it is not well to 
forget our heavenly Father until age forces us to 
remember our dependence. A great and brilliant 
destiny is before you, Joseph, und much you need 
help from Heaven. Watch and pray while }ou 
are young, that you may call down the blessing 
of God upon your career." 



CHAPTER XX. 

OBPHEUB AND EUBTDIOE. 

On that night, all Vienna sped to the Imperial 
Opers-house. Not lords and ladies alone, but 
commoners and artisans with their wives, thr( ng- 
ed to hear the wonderful music which for three 
weeks had divided the Viennese into two bitter 
factions. On one side stood Metastasio, tlie ven- 
erable court-poet, . whose laurels dated from the 
reign of the empress's father.* Linked with his 
fame was that of Hasse, who for forty yeara had 
been called ^^ Jl earo Sastpney Basso, who had 
composed so many operas, was often heard to say, 
that when it came upon him unawares, he did not 
know his own music. 
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All Italy bad declared for Hasse and Metasta- 
fiio, aud in scornful security the Italians had pre- 
dicted the discomfiture of the new school of music. 

On the other hand were Gluck and his friend 
Calzahif^i, whose partisans disdai led the old style, 
and lauaed the new one to the skies. GIuck wait 
perfectly indiderent to all tiiis strife of party. Not 
once, si.ioe the first day of re^iearsal, had his 
countenaice lost its expression of calm antl lofty 
security. Resolved to conquer, he receded before 
no obs..acle. In vain had the prima donna^ the 
renowned Gabrielle, complained of hoarseness; 
Gluck blandly excused her, and volunteered to 
Bend for her rival, Tibalii, to take the role of 
Eurydice. This threat cured the hoarseness, and 
Gaoiielle attended the rehearsals punctually. In 
vain had Guada^ni attempted, by a few JiorUureti, 
to give an Italian turn to tiie severe simplicity of 
Orpheus's ai/. At th^ least deviation from his text, 
Gluck, with a f/own, would recall the ambitious 
tenor, and do away with his embellishments. In 
vain had the chorus-singers complained of the im- 
possibility ot learning their parts. Gluck instruct- 
ed thom une by one. Ha had trained tiie orches- 
tra, too, to fullest precision; and finally, every 
diificulty overcome, the great opera of '* Orpheoa 
an . £u.'ydice ^^ w s ready for repi esentation on the 
birtjday uf the Archduchess Isabella. 

Shortly before the hour of performance, Gluck 
entered his di'awing-room in a rich court-aresi, his 
coat covere 1 with decorations, llis wife met him, 
elegantly attired, and sparkling with diamonds. 

Sjc held out her hand, and smiled a happy 
smile. 

" Look at me, my hero," said she. " I have ar- 
rayed myself in my wedding-jewels. I feel to-night 
as I d^d on the day when we plig.ited our faitli to 
one another before the altar. Then, dear Chris- 
topher, our hearts wf re united ; to-day — our souls. 
Is It not so f And are we not one in spirit ? " 

" Yes, dearest, yes," replied Gluck, folding her 
in bis arms, ^* never have I so prized and loved 
you, as in these later days of strife and struggle. 
Well do I feel what a blessing to man is a noble 
woaian! Often during our rehearsals, when I 
have encr^uutered the supercilious glances of per- 
formers and orchestra, the taought of your d ar 
self has given me strength to confront an J defy 
their scorn. And when, weary in mind and body, 
1 have found my way home, the touch of your 
hand has refreshed and cooled the fever in my 
heart. And often when others have pronounced 
my music worthless, I might h ive despaired, but 
for tlip remembrance of your emotion. I thoui^ht 
of your tears and of your rapture, and hope re- 
Tived in my sick heart. Your applause, dear wife, 
has sustained me to the end." 

" No, dear Christopher," replied Marianne, " not 
my applause, but the might of your own inspira- 
tion. Tjiat which is truly great must sooner or 
later prevail over mediocrity." 

" The world is not so appreciative as you f mcy, 
Marianne I Else had Socrates not drunk of the 
poisoned beaker, nor Christ, our Lord, been cruci- 
fied. Mediocrity is popular, because it has the 
Bympitby of the mas-^^es. Not only does it come 
within their comprehension, but it is accommoJa- 
ting; — ^it does not wound their littleness. I know, 
deal wife, that my opera is a veritable work of 
art, and therefore do I tremble that its verdict is 
in the hands of mediocrity. Poor Marianne I You 
have arrayed yourself for a bridal, and it may 



happen thai we go to tue funeral of my master* 
piece." 

" Well, even so," replied the spirited wife, " I 
shall not have decked myself in vain ; I shall die 
like tae Indian widow, upon the funeral pile of my 
dear husbaud^s greatness. I will both live and die 
with you, maestro ; whether you are apotheosized 
or stoned, your worth can neither be magnified 
nor lessened by the world. My fiiith in your ge- 
nius io independent of public opinion ; and wheth- 
er you conquer or die, your opera must live." 

" How I wish," said Gluck thoughtfully, " that 
from above, I might look down a hundred years 
hence and see whether indeed my works will have 
value on earth, or be thrown aside as antiquated 
trumpery 1 But it is useless — an impenetrable 
cloud covers the future, and we must e'en content 
ourselves with the verdict of the day. Let me be 
strong to meet it I — Come, Marianne, the carriage 
is coming to the door, and we must go. But is 
all this splendor to be hidden behind the lattice- 
work of my Uttle stage-box ? " 

" Oh, no, Christophar," said his wife gayly ; " on 
such a night as this, 1 have taken another box ; 
from whence I can be a happy witness of mv hus- 
band's triumph." 

" What intrepid confidence the woman posses- 
ses I " exclaimed Gluck, catching his wife's gayety. 
" But how will my brave champion feel, if she has 
to see as well as hear the hisses that may possi- 
bly greet us to-night ? " 

*■*• I shall feel heartily ashamed of the audience," 
replied Marianne, '^ and shall take no pains to con- 
ceal my contempt." 

*' We shall see," answered Glnck, handing her 
to the carriage, and following her with a merry 
laugh. " Now, forward ! " 

Within the theatre all was commotion. On 
one side, the partisans from the old school, who, 
from prejudice or custom, adhered to Basse and 
Metastasio, predicted failure. This party was com- 
posed of Italians, and of all those who had ** gone 
O'lt " with old Austria. New Austria, on the other 
hand, with all the young dileltante of Vienna, 
were resolved to sustain Gluck, and, if possible, 
secure to his new opera an unprecedented triumph. 
The excitement reached even those boxes where 
sat the elite of the Viennese nobi'ity. Even their 
voices were to be heard discussing the merits or 
demerits of the musical apple of discord. The 
Gluckites related that Guadagni, who, at first, 
had btten strongly prejudiced against the opera, 
had finally been moved to tears by its exquisite 
harmony, and had said to Gluck that he was learn- 
ing for the first time to what heights of beauty 
music might 'Soar. The Hasseitcs replied that 
the opera was none the less tedious for Guadagni*a 
word. Moreover, if Basse and Metastasio had 
not openly conlemned Gluck's musical innova- 
tions, it was because they were both satisfied 
that the opera would damn itself, and thay were 
present to witness the discomfiture of its com- 
poser.* 

Suddenly there was a hush in the theatre. The 
attention of the disputants was directed toward 
a small box, in the first tier, the door of which 
had opened to give entrance to. two persons. 
One was an old man with silver- white hair, which 
flowed in ringlets on either side of his pale and 
delicate face. His thin lips were parted with 

• Anton Schmid, " Bitter von Glack,'* pago 92. 
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an affable smile, and the glance of his small 
dark eyes was mild, benevolent, and in keeping 
with the rest of his countenance. His small, 
bent figure was clothed in the cassock of an 
abbi, but the simplicity of his costume was 
heightened bj the order of Theresa which, at- 
tached to a silk ribbon, hung around his neck. 

The other was a tall, gaunt man« in the diess 
of court maestro de capello. His lean face was 
proud and serious, his large mouth wore an ex- 
pression of pcoin, and his full-orbed, light-blue 
eyes had a glance of power which accorded well 
with his lofty stature. The two advanced arm in 
arm toward the railing, and, at their appearance, 
a storm of applause arose from the parftrre^ 
while the partisans of the Italian school cried : 
** Long live Hasse I Long live Metastasio ! ** 

They bowed, and took their Feats. While 
this was transpiring, the wife of Glurk entered 
her box. With a quiet smile she listened to the 
shouts that greeted her husband's rivals. 

*' He, too," thought she, " will have his greet- 
ing end his triumph." 

She was not mistaken. Ko sooner had Gluck 
appeared in the orchestra, than, from boxes as 
well as parterre^ a thousand voices pealed forth 
his welcome : " Long live Gluek ! long Uve the 
great niaisiro I " 

Glut'k bowed gracefully, while- Marianne, hap- 
py but tranquil, unfolded her jewelled fan, and 
leaned back in supreme s.itisfaction. Metastasio 
whispered something to Hasse, who nodded his 
head, and then began to run his fingers through 
the masi^es of his bushy, gray hair. 

Suddenly were heard these words : " Her ma- 
jesty the empress, and the imperial court I " 

H imbed now was every sound. Every eye was 
turned toward the box surmounted by the double- 
headea eitgle of Austria. The marshal of the 
household appeared with his golden wand, the 
doors of the box flew asunder, the audience 
rose, and the empress, leaning on the arm of the 
emperor, entered her box. Magnificently dressed, 
and sparkling with diamonds, her transcendent 
beauty seemed still more to dazzle the eyes of 
her enraptured subjects. ■ She was followed by 
the archduke, who, in conversation with his wife, 
seemed scarcely to heed the greetings of his fu- 
ture subiects. Behind them came a bevy of prin- 
ces and princesse:*, all of whom, including little 
Marie Antoinette and Maximilian, the two young- 
est, had been pennitted to accompany the impe- 
rial party. It was a family festival, nnd Maria 
Theresa chose on this occasion to appear before 
her people in the character of a mother. 

The empress and her husband came forward 
and bowed. The former then glided gracefully 
into her large gilt arm-chair, while the latter 
signed to his children to be seated. 

This was the signal of the music to begin. The 
andience resumed their seats, Gluck raised the 
leader's staff, and signed to the musicians. 

The overture began. In breathless silence the 
audience listened to that short, eamest overture, 
whose horns, trumpets, and hautboys seemed to 
herald the coming of kings and heroes. 

The curtain rose, and, in a funeral hall, Orpheus 
poured forth his grief for the loss of his Eurydice. 
With this pathetic complaint mingled the voices 
of the chorus of mournera ; then a solo from 
Orpheus, in which he bewails anew the fate of the 
noble woman who had died for his sake. The god 



of love appears, counselling him to descend him 
self to the infernal regions. Orpheus, strength- 
ened and revived by hope, resolves to tempt th« 
dangerous descent, and calls upon his friends to 
share his fate. 

At the end of the first act the curtain feU amid 
the profonndest silence. The Qasseites shrugged 
their shoulders, and even Gluck's warmest adher- 
ents felt nndecided what to say of this severe 
Doric music, which disdained all the coquetries of 
art, and rejected all superfluous embellishment. 

** I am glad that Metastaeio is here," said the 
empress, " for his presence will prove to Calzabigi 
that he is not a pensioned dotard. And what 
thinks my daughter of the opera ? " asked Maria 
Theresa of the infanta. 

But when she saw Isabella's face, her heart grew 
faint with fear. The archduchess was pale as 
death, and her countenance wore an expression of 
gtiet bordering on despair. Her large, dark eyes, 
distended to their utmost, were fixe<l upon the 
ceiling ; and she seemed as if she still heard the 
wailings of Orpheus and the plaintive chorue of 
his fritjnds. 

Joseph saw nothing of this. He had taken a 
seat farther back, and was chatting gayly with hie 
little brothers and sisters. 

'* God help mel" murmured the empress; *'8be 
looks as if she were dying ! Oh, if she were right 
with her dismal prophecy of death ! What if in- 
deed she is to leave us ? Have mercy, God I I 
know that I love her too well. She will be taken 
from me ; Heaven will claim firom me this sacri- 
fice!"* 

Isabella shuddered, and awakened from her 
horrid dream. Her eyes fell, her cheeks flushed, 
and once more her lips parted with a gentle smile. 
With a tender and appealing look, she turned 
toward the empress and kissed her hand. 

" Pardon me, your majesty," whispered she ; 
'* the music hat entranced and bewildered me. I 
was in another world, and was lost to the pree- 
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ent. 

«( The music pleases you, then ? " asked the em- 
press. 

** Oh, your majesty,'* cried Isabella, **this is no 
music to give pleasure ; it is the sublimest lan- 
guage of truth and love I " 

" Then," said the empress tenderly, " if you 
prize it so highly, dearest, I will prove to you how 
dearly I love you, for your verdict and mine disa^ 
gree. Our next festive day will be that on which 
Joseph is to be crowned King of Rome. And we 
shall do homage to the taste of the Queen of 
Rome by ordering that this opera be repeated on 
the occasion of her coronation." 

Isabella shook her hf«d. " I shall not live long 
enough to be crowned Queen of Rome." f 

Maria Theresa was about to murmur a replT, 
when the curtain rose, and the second act of the 
opera opened. 

The audience, who had been loudly canvassing 
the music, were silenced, and awaited in breathlesa 
expectation the unfolding of the plot. Soon came 
the wonderful scene between Orpheus and the 
furies who guard the gates of Avernus. Tlie be- 
seeching tones of Orpheus, and the inexorable 
*' No ! " of the furies, made every listener tremble. 
Even Hf^sse, overcome by the sublimity of the 

* The emprefw^s words. Oarecdoli, **Llfe of Joaepk 
II.;' pace 87. 
i iBabella's own words. Wruull, IL, page 894. 
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rnusie, bowed biB head with the rest ; and Metas- 
tasio, enraptured with tlie words^ murmured, "^A, 
ehe poesia divina/^^ Murmurs of applause were 
heard from every side of the theatre ; they grew 
with erery scene, and at last burst forth in wild 
ehouts. It seemed as if the au iience were gradu- 
ally rising to an appreciation of this new and un- 
known music, until with one accord its matchless 
beauty burst upon their hearts and overpowered 
them. 

When the curtain fell a second time, the ap- 
plause knew no bounds. The Gluckites, in tri- 
umphant silence, hearkened to the voices of the 
deeply-moved multitude, who gave ^11 vent to 
their emotionM, and noisUy exchanged the 
thoughts to which the wonderful opera had given 
birth. 

Marianne, supremely happy, listened enraptured, 
while wreaths fell in showers around the head of 
her beloved husband. The adherents of Basse 
and Metastasio no longer dared to raise their 
voices in opposition to the public verdict. In this 
state of excitement the third act began. With 
increasing delight, the audience listened. When 
Eurydice, condemned to return to the infernal re- 
gions, sang her plaintive aria, sobs were heard 
throughout the theatre, and murmurs of applause 
were audible during the whole scene But when 
Orpheus concluded his passionate aria ** Che faro 
aenza Burydice^^^ the people could contain their 
enthusiasm no longer. Exalted, carried away, 
with beating hearts and tearful eyes, they cried 
**' Da eapo I " and when Guadagni, in campliance 
with the call, had repeated his solo, the audience 
shouted out so often the name of Gluck, that he 
could resist his joy no longer. He turned, anu 
they saw his noble face scarlet with blushes ; then 
arose another storm. Again and again the ** vivm " 
and the clappings were renewed, each time more 
frait^c than before. 

Hasse, tired of the spectacle of his rivaPs tri- 
umph, had disappeared. Metasiasio, more mag- 
nanimoud, had remained, and applauded as loudly 
as any. Marianne, to conceal her tears, had hidden 
her face behind her onen fan ; and as the applauee 
of the people increased, until it resembled the 
shouts of victory, she murmured : ** I knew it, I 
knew it ! The true and beautiful must always 
pjfevail." 

The fire of enthusiasm had spread to the impe- 
rial box. The emperor had more than once bejn 
heard to call out " B.avo ! " and Maria Theresa hau 
several times felt her eyes grow dim. But she 
brushed asvay her tears and exclaimed : " It is 
beautiful, certainly ; but it is a heathen opera, in 
which not God but gods are invoked ! " 

Is>abella said nothing. She had held up before 
her face the bouquet which her husband had gath- 
eied for her, that her tears might fall unseen 
among its flowers. Joseph saw those tears shining 
like df'w-drops upon its rose-leaves, and, taking it 
from ner hands, he kissed them away. " Do not 
weep, my Isabella," whispered he tenderly ; " your 
tears fall like a weight of sorrow upon my heart. 
Wipe them away, beloved. The day will come 
when you also shall be an empress, and your pi'O- 
ple wi'li do you homage as I do now ; and then 
you will have it in your power to heal their sor^ 
rows, and wipe away their tears ; and they will 
love and bless you as I — " 

A final burst of applause drowned the voice of 
the archduke. The opera was at an end, and the 



people were calling again for Gluck, the creator 
of the lyric drama. ^ 



CHAPTER XXL 

** nr THBEB TBARS, WB MEET AOADl/' 

Thk war was over. All Vienna was rejoicing 
that the struggle which had cost so much blood- 
shed was at an end, and that Austria and Pra^wia 
had made peace. 

Neither of the two had gained any thing by this 
long war, except glorious victories, honorable 
wounds, and a knowledge of the power and bravery 
of its enemy. Both had serious burdens to bear, 
which, for many years to come, would be painful 
reminders of the past. Austria, to cover the ex- 
penses of the war, haJ invented paper money, and 
had flooied the empire with millions of co ipons. 
Prussia had coine 1 base money, and all the em* 
ploy^s of the state had received notes, which 
were nicknamed " BeamtenacheineJ*^ After the 
war these notes were exchanged for this base cur- . 
tency, which soon afterward was withdrawn from 
circulation as worthless. But Prussia had ob- 
tained from Austria full recognition of her rights 
to Silesia, and she in return had pledged herself to 
vote for Joseph as candidate for the crown of 
Ilome, and to support the pretensions of the em- 
press to the reversion of the duchy of Modena. 

We have said that all Vienna was rejoicing, and 
turned out to receive the returning army with 
laurel wnaths and Oi ken boughs. The people 
breathed freely once more; they shouted and 
feisted, and prepared themselves to enjoy to their 
utmost the blessings of peace. 

But while the nation shouted for joy, a cloud 
was gathering over the imperial palace, and its 
black shalow darkened the faces of the once 
happy family. 

There wanted now but a few months to com- 
plete the third year of the archduke's marriage, 
and the young princesses seized every opportunity 
to make schemes of pleasure for the joyous anni- 
versary. Isabella viewed these projects with a 
mournful smile. Her cou'itenance bee ime sadder 
and more serious, except when in the presence of 
her husband. There she assumed an appea/ance 
of gayety ; laughing, jesting, and drawing from 
her violin its sweetest sounds. But, with her at- 
tendants, or in the company of the other luembers 
of the imperial family, she was ni^'lancholy, and 
made her preparations for death, which she fore- 
told would overtake her verv soon. 

**You believe this terrible presentiment, my 
daughter?" said the empress to her one day. 
" Will you indeed forsake us who love you so 
dearly ? " 

" It is not that I will, but that I mtiat |[;o,*' re- 
plied she. *'' It is God who calls me, and I must 
obey." 

" But why do you thmk that God has called 
you ? " 

Isabella was silent for a moment, then she 
raised .her eyes with a strange, unspeakable look 
to the face of the empress. " A dream has an- 
nounce! it to me," Siiid she, **a dream in which I 
place implicit faith." 
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** A dream ? ^' Raid the pious empress to herself. 
" It is true that God sometimes speaks to men in 
dreams ; sometimes reveals to us in sleep secrets 
which He denies to our waking, earthly eyes. 
What was your dream, love ? " 

** What I saw ? " whispered she, almost in- 
audibly. *' There are visions which no words can 
describe. They do not pass as pictures before the 
eye, but with unquenchable fire they brand them- 
selves upon the heart. What I saw ? I saw a 
beloved and dying face, a breathing corpse. I lay 
overwhelmed with grief near the outstretched form 
of my — ^my — mother. Oh, believe me, the prayer 
of despair has power over death itself, and the cry 
of a broken heart calls back the parting soul. I 
wept^ I implored, I prayed, until the dim eyes 
opened, the icy lips moved, and the stiffening 
corpse arose and looked at me, at me who knelt 
in wild anguish by its side." 

** Horrible ! " cried the empress. " And this 
awful dream did not awuke you? "' 

" No, I did not awake, and even now it seems 
to me that all these things were real. I saw the 
corpsf^ erect, and I heard the words which its hol- 
low and unearthly voice spoke to me : ' We shall 
meet affain in three — ' " 

" Say no more, say no more," said the pale em- 
press, crossing herself. *' You sp&ik with such an 
air of conviction, that for a moment I too seemed 
to see this dreadful dream. When had you your 
dream ? " 

" In the autumn of 1760, your majesty." 

The empress said nothing. She imprinted a kiss 
upon the forehead of the infanta, and hastily 
withdrew to her own apartments. 

" I will pray, I will pray ! " sobbed she. " Per- 
haps God will have mercy upon us." 

She ordered her private carriage and drove to 
St. Stephens, where, prostrate among the tombs 
of her anct stors, she prayed for more than an hour. 

From this day Maria Theresa became sad and 
silent, anxiously watching the '3ountenance of Isa- 
bella, to see if it betokened death. But weeks 
passed by, and the infanta's prophecy began to be 
regarded as a delusion only fit to provoke a smile. 
The empress alone remained impressed by it^ She 
still gazed with sorrowing love at the pale and 
melancholy face of her daughter-in-law. 

*' You have made a convert of my mother," said 
the Archduchess Christina one day to Isabella, 
"although," added she, laughing, "you never 
looked better in your life." 

" And you, Christina, you do not believe V " said 
Isabella, putting her arm around Christina's neck. 
" You, my friend, and the confidante of my sor- 
rows, you would wish to prolong Ihe burden of 
this life of secret wretchedness and dissimula- 
tion ? " 

" I believe in the goodness of God, and in the 
excellence of your own heart, dear Isabella. These 
three years once passed away, as soon as you will 
have been convinced that (his prophecy was in- 
deed nothing but a dream, your heart will reopen 
to life and love. A new future will loom up be- 
fore you, and at last you will reward the love of 
my poor brother, not by noble self-sacrifice, but 
by veritable affection." 

" Would that you spoke the truth ! " returned 
Isabella sadly. " Had my heart been capable of 
loving, I would have loved him long ago — him, 
whose noble and confiding love is at once my 
pride and my grief. Believe me when I tell you 



that in these few years of marrie d life I hare Buf- 
fered terribly. I have striven with my iforrows, I 
have tried to overcome the past, I have desired to 
live and to enjoy life — but in vain. My heart was 
dead, and could not awake to life — I have only suf- 
fered and waited tor release." 

" Gracious Heaven ! " cried Christina,, unmoved 
by the confidence with which Isabella spoke, " is 
there nothing then that can bind you to life ? If 
you are cold to the burning love of your husband, 
aie you indifferent to your child V " 

"Do you think that I will leave my child?" 
said Isabella, looking surprised. " Oh, no ! She 
will come to me before she is seven years old." * 

" Oh, Isabella, Isobella, I cannot believe that 
you will be taken from us," cried Ohristina, burst- 
ing into tears, and encircling her sister with her 
arms, as though she fancied that they might shield 
h3r from the touch of death. " Stay with us, dar- 
ling, we love you so dearly ! " ' 

Her voice choked by emotion, she laid her head 
upon Isabella's shoulder, and wept piteously. The 
infanta kissed her, and whispered words of tender- 
ness, and Christina's sobs died away. Both were 
silent, logether they stcod with sad heaits and 
blanched cheeks, two imperial piincesses in the 
prime of youth, beauty, and worldly station, yel 
both bowed down by grief. 

Their lips slightly moved in prayer, but all 
around was siUnt. Suddenly the silence was 
broken by the deep, full sound of a large clock 
which stood on the mantel-fiece. Isabella raised 
her pale face, and listened with a shudder. 

For many months this* clock had not struck the 
hour. The clock-maker, who had been sent to 
repair it, had pronounced the machinery to be 
so completely destroyed, that it would have to l.e 
renewed. Isabella could not summon resolution 
to part with the clock. It was a dear memento 
of home, and of her mother. She had therefore 
prefeired to keep it, although it would never 
sound again. 

And now it struck! Loud, even, and full- 
toned, it pealed the hour, and its clear, metallic 
voice rang sharply through the room. 

Isabella raided her head, and, pointing to the 
clock, said, with a shudder : " Christina, it is the 
signal — I am called ! " * 

She drew back, as if in fear, while the clock 
went on with its relentless strokes. " Come, come, 
let us away ! " murmured Christina, with pale and 
trembling lips. 

" Yes, come," sighed Isabella. 

She made a step, but her trembling feet refused 
to support her. She grew dizzy, and sank down 
upon her knees. 

Christina uttered a cry, and would have flown 
for help, but Isabella held her back. " My end 
approaches," said she. " My senses fail me. Hear 
my last words. When I am dead, you will find a 
letter for you. Swear that you will comply with 
its demands." 

" I swear ! " said Christina, solemnly. 

" I am content. Now call the physician." 

Day after day of anguish went by — of such an- 
guish as the human heart can bear, but which 
human language is inadequate to paint. 

. _ — *■ 

* The iDfanta^B own words. This interview of Isabella 
with Christina is historical, and the most extraordinary 
part of it is, that the proT>hecy of hor child^s death waf 
falfilled. 

t Historical Wraxoll, p. 86T. 
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IsabpUa was borne to her chamber, and the 
imperial physician was called in. The empress fol- 
lowed him to the bedside, where pale and motion- 
less sat Joseph, his eyes riveted upon the be- 
loTed wife who, for the first time, refused to smile 
upon him, for the first time was deaf to his words 
of love and sorrow. 

Ti.e physician bent over the princess, and took 
her hand. He felt her head, then her heart, while 
the empress, with folded hands, "tood praying 
beside him ; and Joseph, whose eyes were now 
turned u^on him^ looked into his face, as if his 
whole soul lay in one long gaze of entreaty. 

Van Swieten spoke not a word, but continued 
his examination. He bade the weeping attend- 
ants uncover the feet of the princess, and bent 
over them in close and anxious scrutiny. As he 
raised his eyes, the archduke saw that Van Swieten 
was very pule. 

" Oh, doctor," cried he, in tones of agony, " do 
not say that she will die ! You have saved so many 
lives ! Save my wife, my treasured wife, and take 
all that I possess in the world besiJe ! " 

The physician replied not, but went again to 
the nead of the bed, and looked intently at the 
face of the princess. It had now turned scarlet, 
and here and there was flecked with spots of 
purple. Van Swieten snatched from Joseph one 
of the burning hands which he held clasped within 
Ills own. 

" Let me hold her dear hands," said he, kissing 
them again and again. 

The doctor held up the little hand he had taken, 
which, erst as white as fallen snow, was now em- 
purpled witn disease. He turned it over, looked 
into the palm, opened the fingers, and examined 
them closely. 

'* Doctor, in mercy, speak ! " said the agonized 
husband. " Do you not see that I shall die before 
your eyes, unlc^isyou promise that she shall live ! " 

The empress prayed no longer. When she 
saw how Van Swieten was examining the fingers 
of the archduchess, she uttered a stifled cry, and 
hiding her head with her hands, she wept silently. 
At the foot of the bed knelt the attendanta, all 
with their tearful eyes lifted to the face of him 
who would promise life or pronounce death. 

Van Swieten gently laid down the hand of his 
patient, and opened her dress over the breast. 
As though he had seen enough, he closed it 
quickly and stood erect 

Uis eyes were now fixed upon Joseph with 
an expression of deep and painful sympathy. 
'* Speak," said Joseph, with trembling lips, *^ 1 
have courage to hear." 

" It is my duty to speak," replied Van Swieten, 
" my duty to exact of her majesty and of your 
highness to leave the room. The archduchess has 
the small-pox." 

Maria Theresa sank insensible to the floor. 
From the anteroom where he was waiting the 
emperor heird the fall, and hastening at the 
sound, he bore his wife away. 

Joseph, meanwhile, sat as though he had been 
struck by a thunder-bolt 

"Archduke Joseph," cried Van Swieten, "by 
the duty you owe to your country and your 
parents I implore you to leave this infected spot." 

Joseph ndsed his head, and a smile illumined 
his pale face. *^ Oh," cried he, " I am a happy 
man t I have had the small-pox ! I at least can 
remain with her until she recovers or dies." 



" Yes, but you will convey the infection to your 
relatives." 

"I will not leave the room, docto^" said 
Joseph resolutely. "No inmate of the palace 
shall receive the infection through me. I myself 
will be my Isabella's nurse until — " 

He could speak no more ; he covered his face 
with his hands, and his tears fell in showera over 
the pillow of his unconscious wife. 

Van Swieten opposed him no lonsrer. He was 
suflered to remain, nursing the archduchess with 
a love that defied all fatigue. 

Of all this Isabella was ignorant Her large, 
staring eyes were fixed upou her tender guardian, 
but she knew him not ; she spoke to him in words 
of burning tenderness, such as never before had 
fallen from her lips ; but while she poured out her 
love, she called him by another name — she called 
him Riccardo ; and while she told him that he 
was dearer to her than all the world beside, she 
warned him to beware of her father. Sometimes, 
in her delirium, she saw a bloody corpse beside 
her, and she prayed to die by its side. Then she 
seemed to listen to another voice, and her little 
bands were clasped in agony, while, exhausted 
with the horror of. the vision, she murmured, 
"Three years! three years! God, what mar* 
tyrdom ! In three years we meet again ! " 

Her husband heeded not her wild language, he 
listened to the music of her voice. That voice 
was all that was left to remind him of hXi once 
beautiful Isabella ; it was still as sweet as in the 
days when her beauty had almost maddened him 
— ^that beauty which had flown forever, and left 
its possessor a hideous mass of blood and cor 
ruption. 

On the sixth day of her illness Isabella recov- 
ered from her delirium. She opened her eyes and 
fixed them upon her husband with a look of calm 
intelligence. " Farewell, Joseph ! *' said she softly 
" Farewell ! It is over now, and I die." 

" No, no, darling, you will not die," cried he^ 
bursting into tears. " You would not leave me, 
beloved, you will live to bless me again." 

" Do not sorrow for me," said she. " Forgive 
and forget me." As Joseph, overcome by his 
emotion, made no reply, she repeated her words 
with more emphasis : " Forgive me, Joseph, say 
that you forgive me, for otherwise I shall not die 
in peace," 

" Forgive thee ! " cried he. " / forgive thee, 
who for three years hast made my life one loui; 
sunny day I " 

" Thou wert happy, then," asked she, " happy 
through me ? " 

" I was, I am happy, if thou wilt not leave 
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me. 

" Then," sighed the wife, " I die in peace. He 
was happy, I have done my duty, I have 
atoned — ^*' 

Her head fell back. A long, fearful silence 
ensued. Suddenly a shriek — ^the shriek of a man, 
was heard. When the attendants rushed in, 
Isabella was dead, and Joseph had fallen insensi- 
ble upon the body.* 

* Tbia extraordinary aoooant of the life and deatb of 
the Infanta, Isabella of Parma, is no romance ; it rests 
npon facts wbich are mentionea by historians of the reign 
of Mtuda Theresa. Caroline Plchler, whose mother was 
tire-woman to the empress when the archduchess died, 
relates the history of the prophecy, wherein Isabella, 
first in three hours, then* in as many days, weeks, 
months, and years, awaited her death. She alao relataa 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

OHB FABO 6ENZA ETTBTDIOE. 

The funeral rites were ended, and Isabella of 
Parma slept in St. Stephen^s, in the tomb of the 
kaisers. 

Joseph had refused to attend the funeral. 
From the hour his consciousness had returned to 
him he had locked himself within his apartments, 
and night and day he was heard pacing the floor 
with dull and measured tread. Not even the 
empress, who had stood imploring at the door, 
could obtain a word in answer to her entreaties. 
For two days and nights he remained within. On 
the third day the emperor knocked at the door, 
and announced to his son that all was now ready 
tor the funeral, and his presence was indispensable. 

Joseph opened the door, and, without a word, 
leaned upon his father^s arm, and traversed the 
long suite of apartments hung in black, until they 
reached the room where lay the body of his wife. 
There, amid burning wax-lights, was the hideous 
cothn that enclosed his beloved one, and was 
aDout to bear away forever his life, his love, and 
bis happfaieds. When he saw the coffin, a stifled 
cry arose from his breast. He darted with open 
arms toward it, and, bending down, hid his face 
upon the lid. 

At this moment the doors of the room were 
opened, and the empress entered, attended by her 
daughters, all in deep mourning. Their faces 
were wan with weeping, as were those of all who 
followed the bereav^ sovereign. Meanwhile 
Joseph neither saw nor heard what passed 
around him. The ceremonies began, but while 
the priest performed the funeral rites, the arch- 
duke murmured words which brought tears to the 
eyes of his father and mother. 

Maria Theresa approached her stricken son. 
She kissed his hair, and laid her hand lovingly 
upon his shoulder. 

" My son," said she, with quivering lip, ^^ arise 
and be a man. Her soul is with God and with 
us ; let us give her body to the earth that bore it^* 

While the empress spoke, the bells of the 
churches began to toll, and from the streets were 
heard the beating of muffled drums, and the 
booming of 4he cannon that announced to Vienna 
the moving of the funeral procession. 

** Come, my son, come,'* repeated the empress. 
" Our time of trial h at hand." 

Joseph raised his head from the coffin and 
stared wildly around. He saw the priests, the 
acolytes with their smoking censers, the weeping 
attendants of his wife ; he saw the black hangings, 
the groups of mourners, and his father and mother 
standing pale and sad beside him ; he heard the 
tolling of the bells and the dull sound of the funer- 
al drum ; and now, now indeed he felt the awfiil 
reality of his bereavement, and knew that as yet he 
had suffered nothing. Tears filled his eyes, and 
he sank upon his father's breast. 

Sobs and wailings filled the funeral hall, while 
without the inexorable knell went on, the drums 
still beat, the cannon roared, all calling for tl^e 
coffin, for whose entrance the imperial vault lay 
open. 

the Ikct of her death at the expiration of three years, **in 
the arms of her despairing hunlMisd.*^ Corollne Pidiler, 
"HemolrBofMylile." 



Once more Joseph approached this dreadful 
coffin. He kissed it, and taking from it one of 
the roses with which it had been decked, he said, 
** Farewell, my wife, my treasure; farewell, my 
adored Isabella 1 " Then turning toward the em- 
press, he added, ** Thank you, dearest mother, 
for the courage which bears you thnmgh this 
bitter trial ; for me, I cannot follow you. Greet 
my ancestors and say to them that never came a 
nobler victim to the grave than the one which you 
bear thither to-day." 

*^ You will not go with us t " said the empress, 
astounded. 

** No, mother, no. Mingle dust with dust, but 
do not ask me to look into my Isabella's grave." 

Ho turned, and without a word or another look 
at the coffin, he left the room. 

*^ Let him go," whispered the emperor. *' I 
believe that it would kill him to witness the funer- 
al ceremony." 

The empress gave a sign, and the eortige moved 
with the coffin to the eaiafcdque^yiYAcYi^ drawn by 
twelve black horses, awaited the body in front of 
the palace. 

Joseph once more retreated to his room, and 
there, through the stillness of the deserted palace, 
might be heard his ceaseless tramp, that sounded 
as though it might be the hammer that was fash- 
ioning another coffin to break the hearts of the 
imperial family. At least it seemed so ^o the sor- 
rowing empress, who listened to the dull dound 
of her son's footsteps with superstitious fear She 
hud gone to him, on her return from the fimeral, 
to console him with her love and sympathv. But 
the door was locked, and her afiectionate entrea- 
ties for admission were unanswered. 

She turned to the emperor. ** Something must 
be done to bend the obstinacy of this solitary 
grief," suid she anxiously. " I know Joseph. His 
is a passionate and obdurate nature, strong in love 
as in hate. He had yielded his whole soul to hia 
wife, and now, alas ! I fear that she will draw him 
with her to the grave. What shall we do, Franz, 
to comfort himf How shall we entice him ftom 
this odious room, which he pai$es like a lion in hia 
cage?" 

" Go once more and command him to open the 
door. He will not have the courage to defy you," 
said the emperor. 

Maria Theresa knocked again, and cried out, 
** My son Joseph, I command you, as your sover- 
eign and mother, to open the door." 

No answer. Still the same dull, everlasting 
tread. 

The empress stood awhile to listen ; then, flush- 
ing with anger, she exclaimed, " It is in vain. We 
have lost all control over him. His sorrow has 
made him cruel and rebellious, even toward his 
mother." 

" But this is unmanly," cried the emperor with 
displeasure. ** It is a miserable weakness to sink 
so helpless under grief." 

" Think you so ? " said the empress, ready to 
vent upon the emperor her vexation at the con- 
duct of her son. " In your pride of manhood 
you deem it weak that Joseph grieves for his 
wife. I doitt say that were your majesty placed 
in similar oireumstances, you ifould know full 
well how to bear my loss like a man. But 
your majesty must remember that Joseph has 
not your wisdom and experience. He is but 
a poor, artless youth, who has been weak enouj^b 
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to loye hiB wife wiUumt stint This is a fault 
for which I crave the emperor's indulgence." 

"Oh, your majesty," replied the emperor, 
smilinn;, "God forbid that he should ever grow 
less aifectionate ! I was only vexed that the voice 
of Maria Theresa should have less power over my 
son than it has over hi:* father; that silvery voice 
which bewitched me in youth, and through life 
has soothed my every pang." 

The empruss, completely softened, reached out 
her hand. 

" Would you, indeed, mourn for me, Franz ? " 
iaid she tenderly. " Would you refuse to listen 
to &ther or mother for my sake ? Tes, dearest, 
you would, I believe. From our chiMhood we 
were lovers, we will be lovers in our old age, and 
wnen we part the one that is left will mourn as 
deeply as Joseph. Let us, then, be lenient with 
his grief, until our love and forbearance shall 
have won him to come and weep upon his mother's 
breast" 

** if your majesty permit," said Christina, step- 
ping forward, " I will try to soften his grief." 

"What can you do, dear child?" asked the 
empress of her favorite daughter. 

" I have a message for him," replied Christina. 
**I swore to Isabella that no one but myself 
should reveal it to Joseph. I know that it will 
prove consolatory, and Isabella also knew it For 
this reason she intrusted it to me." 

" Try, then, my daughter, try if your voice will 
have more power than mine. Meanwhile I will 
essay the power of music. It overcame him once 
when he was a boy. We will try him w(th the 
music that Isabella loved best " 

She called a page and spoke with him in a low 
voice. In conclusion she said, " Let the carriage 
go at once and bring him hither in a quarter of 
an hour." 

The page withdrew, and the imperial family 
were again alone. 

" Now, my daughter," sidd the empress, ** see 
if he wLl speak to you." 

Christina approached the door. " My brother 
Joseph," tiaid she, " I beseech you open the door 
to me. I come fi'om Isabella ; it \a she who sends 
me to you." 

The bolt was withdrawn, and for a moment the 
' pale face of Joseph appeared at the door. 

** Come in," said he, waving his hand to Chris- 
tina She tollowei him into the room where so 
many, many tears had been shed. " Now speak," 
Biud he, " what did Isabella say to you ? " 

His sister looked with pity upon his ghastly 
face and those hollow eyes gro^n glassy with 
weeping. " Poor, poor jVtseph ! " said she softly, 
'* I see that your love for her was beyond all 
bounds." 

He made a motion of impatience. " Do not 
pity me," said he. " My grief is too sacred for 
sympathy. I do not need it Tell me at once, 
what said Isabella ? " 

ChriHtioa hesitated. She felt as if the balm 
■he was about to bring would prove more painiul 
tlian the wounds it was intended to heal. 

" Speak, I tell you," cried Joseph angrily. " If 
you have made use of Isabella's name to gain 
aooess to my presence, it is a trick for which I 
will never forgive you. Why did you disturb 
me? I was with her," continued he, staring at 
the divan where so often they had sat together. 
** She wore her white dress and the pink roses, 



and she smiled with her enchanting smile. I lay 
at her feet, I looked into her eyes, I heard the 
melody of her voice." 

** Did she ever say that she loved you ? " asked 
Christina. 

He looked at her intently and grew thoughtful. 
"I do not know," said he after a pause, " whether 
she ever told me so in words. But there needed 
no words. I saw her love in every glance, in 
every smile. Her whole life was love, and oh I I 
have lost it forever 1 " 

" Tou have not lost It, for you never possessed 
it," said Christina. 

Joseph drew back and frowned. "What is 
that?" said he hastily. 

Christina approached him, and laying her hand 
Upon his shoulder, she looked into his face until 
her eyes filled with tears. 

" I say,'* whispered she in a tremulous voice, 
" do not mourn any longer, de^ir brother. For 
she for whom you grieve, she whom you CiUl your 
Isabella, never loved you." 

"That is not true,"' cried Joseph vehemently. 
" It is a lie, a wicked lie that you have devised to 
lessen my grief." 

" It is nothing but the truth, and I promised 
Isabella to tell it to you." 

Joseph sank almost uisensible upon the divan. 
Christina seated herself near him, and throwing 
her arms around him, sobbed, '* My brother, my 
darling brother, think no more of the dead, but 
turn your heart toward us ; for we love you, and 
Isabella never did. She merely endurod your 
love." 

*' Endured my love ! " murmured Joseph, and 
his head sank powerless upon Christina's bosom. 
But suddenly he rose, and looking with a be- 
seeching expression at his sister's beautiful face, 
he said : 

"Bethink yon, Christina, of what you do. 
Think that I love Isabella with all the strength 
and glow of my heart ; think that for me she was 
the embodiment of all beauty, goodness, and 
purity. Do not seek to comfort me by destroying 
my faith in the truth of the only woman I have 
ever loved. In whom shall I have faith, if not in 
her ? If her love was a lie, is thero love in this 
world? Oh, Christina, in mercy say that you 
have sought to comfort by deceiving me ! " 

" I have sought to comfort you,%y telling you 
the truth. If you will not believe me, believe 
her own words." 

She drew a paper from her dress and handed it 
to Joseph. "It is a letter," said she, "which 
Isabella gave me, and she made me swear that I 
would fulfil its behests. Read, and be satisfied." 

Joseph unfolded the letter. " It is her hand- 
writing," said he to himself, and he tried to read 
it, but in vain ; his hand trembled, and his eyes 
filled with tears. 

He gave it back to Christina, who read it aloud : 

" My Christfaia— confidant of my sufferings and 
sorrow — hear my dying request. To you I leave 
the task of consoling my husband. His noble 
tears shall not be shed over the grave of one who 
is unworthy of them. Tell him the truth, tell him 
all you know, show him this letter, and bid him 
not grieve for one who never loved him. Do this 
for me, it is my last request Isabella." 

« 

Suddenly, from the acljoming room, the sweet 
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tones of music were heard ; the air was trema- 
lous with melody, vihich at first soft and low, 
swelled louder and louder until it filled the room 
M'ith a gush of harmony that stirred the hearts 
of those who listened with sweetest and holiest 
emotions. 

Joseph bent eagerly forward. He knew those 
strains so well ! He remembered the night when 
Isabella's tears had fallen among the rose-leaves, 
and he had kissed them away. He saw her once 
more in the pride of her beauty, looking at him 
from the deplhs of those glorious dark eyes which 
he had so madly loved. The music gave life and 
being to these memories, and its glamour brought 
back the dead from her grave ! He remembered 
how he had asked her if she loved uim, and bow, 
avoiding the words so difiicult to speakj she had 
answered with the witching tones of her violin. 
Oh, that heavenly evening hour upon the balcony ! 
She had said, ^* Love has its own language : come 
and listen.'* And Christina said she had not loved / 
He could not, would not believe her ! 

He took the letter from Christina's hand and 
kissed the paper. " I do not l>elieve you," he said 
softly. **■ My trust in her is like my sorrow — for 
eternity ! " 

This imperturbable faith had the effect of hard- 
ening Christina, and making her cruel. *' You 
shall believe me," said she hastily. '* You shall 
see in her own handwriting that she loved an- 
other." 

** Another ! " cried the wretched husband. " I 
will kill him ! " 

"He died before you ever knew her," said 
Christina, frightened at the effect of her own 
heartlessness. 

A smile overspread his face. " Dead, before I 
knew her! Then she forgot him when I loved 
her." He took up the letter and read it again. 
" Oh," said he, " see how magnanimous was my 
Isabella. She has been false to her own heart that 
she might save me from sorrow. She thought it 
would dry my tears to think that she did not love 
me. Oh, beloved, I see through thy noble false- 
hood — in death as in life I know every working 
of that unselfish heart ! " 

Christina said nothing, but she grew more in- 
flexible in her purpose. " He 8?iall be convinced," 
said she to herself. " I will give him her letters 
to me, and then he will know that he never has 
been loved." 

Again pealed forth the sounds of that heavenly 



music. Now the violin, mmgling with the tones 
of the harpsichord, glided into a melody ot di- 
vinest beauty ; and the full, rich tones of a wo- 
man's voice warbled tlie complaint of Orpheus : 
^* Che faro etnza JSurydice / " 

Joseph sighed convulsively, and a faint color 
tinged his pale cheeks. This was Isabella's favor- 
ite air ; and once more the vision started up be- 
fore him, once more he saw the tears, he kissed 
them, and looked into the depths of those starry 
eyes! 

He rose from the divan, and, drawn thither by 
a power which he could not contend, he left the 
room, and followed the music that was calling him 
from madness back to reason. 

At the harpsichord sat Hitter Gluck, and by him 
stood the Archduchess Elizabeth, whose rich and 
beautiful voice had exorcised the evil spirit. 

The emperor and empress, with all their chil- 
dren, came forward to meet the unhappy one, and 
all with teariul eyes kissed and welcomed him 
with tender words of love. 

Gluck alone seemed not to have seen the arch- 
duke. He was chiding Elizabeth for singing false- 
ly, and called upon her to repeat her song. Nev- 
ertheless, while he corrected his pupil, the big 
tears were coursing one another down his cheeks, 
and fell upon his hands, as they wandered over 
the instrument, enrapturing every ear. 

Elizabeth began again ; and again were heard 
the heart-breaking tones of *^ Che faro sema Eury- 
dicer' 

All eyes turped upon the bereaved Orpheus. 
The empress opened her arms, and completely 
subdued, he darted to his mother's heart, and cried 
out, " Che faro sema Eurydice!^^ 

Again and again the mother kissed her weeping 
son. The emperor folded them both to his loving 
heart. The brothers and sisters wept for mingled 
grief and joy. Elizabeth's voice failed her, and 
she sang no more. But Gluck played on, his hands 
weaving new strains of harmony such as earth had 
never heard before. His head thrown back, his 
eyes upturned toward heaven, his face beaming 
with inspiration, he listened to his music, while 
from Joseph's anguish was bom the wonderful 
song in Alceste, " No crudd^ no posso vivere^ tu lo 
saif sema de to." 

The melody went on, the parents caressed their 
child, and on his mother's bosom Joseph wept the 
last tears of his great youthful sorrow. The dream 
of love was over I Grief had made of him a man. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

FATHER POBHAMMEB AND COUNT KATTNITZ. 

The empress paced her cabinet with hasty steps. 
Near the large table, covered with papers of state, 
stood Father Porhammer. 

" Are you sure of what you say ? " said Maria 
Theresa with impatience. ^* Are you sure that the 
lord chancellor so far forgets his honor and dig- 
nity as to spend his hours of leisure in the com- 
pany of disreputable actresses f Is it true that 



his house is the scene of shameM orgies and sai- 
umalian feasts ? " 

" It is even so, your mtgesty," replied Porham- 
mer. " It is unhappily true that he whom your 
majesty has raised to the first place in the em- 
pire of — " 

" The first place I " echoed the empress angrily. 
''Enow, sir, that the first place in the empire is 
mine. From God I hold my power and my crown, 
and I depute them to no man-^I alone reign in 
Austria." 

'' Your majesty," resumed the father, " did not 
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ftUow me to finish. I was about to say that he 
whom your majesty has made your most illustri- 
ous subject, he who ought to give to all your sub- 
jectB an example of moral conduct, is a proflignte 
and libertine. That infamous school of Paris, 
where roigns the wanton Marquise de Pompadour, 
the debauched court of Versaille^i — " 

"Hold, father, and remember that France is 
Austria's dearest ally," interrupted the empress. 

The father bowed. "The school of Parisian 
gallautry, of which the lord chancellor is a gradu- 
ate, has borne its fruits. Count Eaunitz mocks 
at religion, chastity, and every other virtue. In- 
stead of giving an honorable mistress to his house, 
it is the home of Foliazzi, the singer, who holds 
him fast with her rosy chains." 

** We must send her away from Vienna." 

"Ah, your majesty, if you send her. Count 
Kannitz will go with her. He cannot live without 
La Foliazzi, Even when he comes hither to your 
m^jesty*s august presence. La Foliazzi is in his 
coa^h, and she awaits his return at the doors of 
the i.nperial palace." 

" Impossible ! I will not believe such scandar 
lous reports. Count Kaunitz never would dare 
bring his mistresses to my palace doors ; he never 
would have the audacity to treat Yds official visits 
to myself as episodes in a life of lasciviousness 
with an unchaste singer. You shall withdraw 
your wordi, Father Porhammer, or you shall 
prove them." 

" I will prove them, your majesty." 

Just then the door opened, and a page announ- 
oed the lord chancellor, Couot Kaunitz. 

** Admit Count Kaunitz," said the empress, 
" ani you. Father Porhammer, remain." 

The father withdrew within the embrasure of a 
window, while the lord chancellor followed the 
page into the presence of the empress. The 
count's face was as fair and his cheeks as rosy as 
ever ; he wore the same fantastic peruke of his 
own iavention, and his figure was as straight and 
slenJer as it had ever been. Ten years had gone 
by since he became prime minister, but nothing 
had altered him. So marble-like his face, that 
age codld not wrinkle, nor care trace a line upon 
its Ftony surface. 

He did not wait for the imperial greeting, but 
came forward in his careless, unceremonious way, 
not as though he stood before his sovereign, but 
as if he had come to visit a lady of his own 
rank. 

" Your majesty sees," said he, with a courteous 
jncliuation of the head, *^that I use the permission 
which has been granted me, of seeking an audi- 
eace whenever the state demands it As I come, 
not to intrude upon your majesty with idle con- 
versation, but to speak of grave and important 
matters of state, I do not apologize for coming un- 
bidden." 

The easy and unembarrassed manner in which 
Elaunitz announced himself had its effect upon the 
empress. She who was so accustomed to give 
vent to the feelings of the moment, overcame her 
displeasure and received her miidster with her 
usual affability. 

" Your majesty, then, will grant an audience to 
your minister of state ? " said Kaunitz, looking 
sharply at the priest who stood unconcerned at 
the window. 

** Since the lord chancellor comes at such an 
unusual hour," replied the empress, ** I must con- 



clude that his business is of an imperative natura 
I am therefore ready to hear him." 

Kaunitz bowed, and then turning with an arro- 
gant gesture toward the empresses confessor, he 
said, *' Do you hear. Father Porhammer ? the eu^ 
press will hold a council with me." 

" I hear It, my lord," said the priest 

" Then as we are not on the subject of religioiii 
you will have the goodness to leave the room." 

" I was ordered by her majesty to remain," re 
plied Father Porhammer quietly. 

Kaunitz turned toward the empress, who, with 
knit and angry brow, was listening to her minis- 
ter. 

" If it be the empress's pleasure," sdd he, bow- 
ing, " I will take the liberty of retiring until her 
majesty is at leisure for earthly affairs. Religion 
and politics are not to be confounded together; 
the former being the weightier subject of the two, 
I give way." 

He bowed again, and was about to leave the 
room, when the empress recalled him. 

*'Stay!" said she. ** Father Porhammer will 
leave us for a while." 

Without a word, the father bowed and with- 
drew. 

^ Now speak, Count Kaunitz," said the empress, 
hastily, ^^ and let the affair be important that has 
led you to drive my confessor, in such an uncour- 
teous fashion, from my presence." 

" Weighty, most weighty is the news that con- 
cerns the imperial house of Austriu," siud Kau- 
nitz, with his unruffled equanimity. ^ A courier 
his brought me tidings of the archduke's election 
as King of Rome." 

'* Is that all? " said Maria Theresa. '*That is 
no news. The voice of Prussia decided that mat- 
ter long ago ; and this is the only advantage we 
have ever reaped from our long and terrible war 
with Frederick ? " 

" No, your majesty, no, this is not the only thing 
we have obtained. This war has yielded us ma* 
terial advantages. It has increased the military 
strength of the country; it has placed before the 
eyes of all Europe the inexhaustible nature of 
Austria's resources ; it has brought all the little 
Grermanio principalities under Austria's dominion. 
It has united Hungary, Sclavonia, Italy, Bohemia, 
and Lombardy under Austria's flag and Austria's 
field-marshals. Indeed, your majesty, this war 
has given us something of far more value than 
Prussia's vote. The bloody baptism of the battle- 
field has made Austrians of all those who bled for 
Austria's rights." 

*^ That does not prevent that abominable man 
from clinging to my fair domain of Silesia. How 
will my ancestor, the great Charles, greet me, 
when I go to my grave, bearing the tidings that 
under my reign Austria has been shorn of a prin- 
cipality ? " 

" No such tidings shall your majesty bear to your 
forefathers," repUed Kaunitz, fervently. " Leave 
Frederick alone with his bit of a principality ; 
more trouble than profit may it be to him I 
Long before he will have transformed his Sile- 
sian Austrians into loyal Prussians, we shall have 
repaired the damage he has done us by new and 
richer acquisitions." 

" No, no, no ! " cried the empress, " let us have 
no more war. What we do not possess by just 
right, I never will consent to win with the 
sword." 
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*' Bat inheritance and alliance bestow rights," 
persisted the minister. " Your majesty has mar- 
riageable daughters and sons, and it is time to 
think of negotiating honorable alliances for 
them." 

The eyes of the empress sparkled, and her face 
beamed with happy smiles. The establishment 
of her children was her constant thought by night 
and day, and in broaching this subject, Kaunitz 
was meeting her dearest wishes. Her displeasure 
against him melted away like snow before the sun, 
and she gave herself up entirely to the pleasing 
discussion. 

** It will be difficult to find husbands for my 
daughters," said she. "All the reigning heads 
of European families are married, and their sons 
are too young for Elizabeth and Amelia. I can- 
not marry my grown-up daughters to boys ; nor 
can 1 bring a set of insignificant sons-in-law to 
hang about the court My husband the emperor 
would never consent to bestow his daughters upon 
petty princes, who, instead of bringing influence 
with them, would derive their reflected conse- 
quence from an alliance with us. If we cannot 
find them husbands worthy of their station, my 
daughters must remain single, or devote their 
lives to God." 

" If your majesty^s eldest daughters choose that 
holy vocation, politics need not interfere with their 
inclinations. The boyish heirs of European king- 
doms can await the advent of the younger prin- 
cesses." 

** Let them wait," said the empress ; '* we will 
train noble queens for them." 

" But the Archduke Leopold need not wait," 
said Kaunitz; ^*we will begin with him. The 
Spanish ambassador has received from his sov- 
ereign, Carlos IV., a letter directing him to ofier 
his daughter Maria Louisa to your majesty's sec- 
ond son. Knowing that his higbness the Arch- 
duke Joseph is your majesty's successor, he sup- 
poses that the Emperor Francis will bestow upon 
his second son the grand duchy of Tuscany." 

" A very good alliance," returned Maria The- 
resa, nodding her head. **The women of the 
house of Bourbon are all estimable. Our lost 
Isabella was a lovely woman. \Vell, the grand- 
daughter of the King of Spain having died, let us 
renew our connection with him through his 
daughter; and may God grant to Leopold hap- 
pier nuptials than were those of my poor Joi^eph." 

^* The Archduke Joseph, too, must marry," said 
Kaunitz. 

" Poor Joseph ! " sighed the empress ; " even 
now his heart is full of sorrow ; aud while he 
mourns his dead, we make plans to marry him to 
another 1 But you are right, count; he must 
marry. We cannot listen to his heart, he must 
sacrifice himself to duty. Austria must have 
another heir. But let us give him a little res- 
pite." 

" He will forget his sorrow when he is crowned 
King of Rome," said Kaunitz. "Ambition is 
certain to cure love ; and the possession of a crown 
may well console any man for the loss of a 
woman." 

Maria Theresa was displeased. " Do you deem 
it, then, so light a thing ? " said she, with a frown, 
" to lose a beloved wife ? Do you thmk it great 
happiness to wear a crown ? Ton know nothing 
either of the pains of power or the joys of mar- 
riage ; but I can tell you that many a time I would 



have fainted under the burden of my crown, had 
my Franz not sustained me with his loving and 
beloved hand. But what know you of love? 
Tour heart is a market-place wherein you seek 
slaves for your harem, but no honorable woman 
would make it her home. I have heard scandal- 
ous reports concerning your house, Coimt Kau- 
nitz ; I have — " 

A light knock was heard at the door^ and as 
the empress gave the word, Father Portammer 
entered the room. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

MATBIMONIAL PLANS. 

Father Pobhammer came forward, while the 
empress looked at him with a glance of astonisb- 
ment. 

" Forgive me, your majesty, for this intrusion. 
It is in accordance with your gracious commands, 
whose fulfilment I have no right to delay. I was 
ordered by yoiur majesty to prove the fact whicfa I 
asserted." 

" Well, have you the proof? " said the empress, 
impatiently. 

** I have, your migesty. It is in the carriage of 
the lord chancellor, at the great door of the palace." 

The empress made an exclamation; and her 
face grew scarlet with anger. Her stormy looks 
rested upon Kaunitz, who, perfectly unconcerned, 
seemed not to have he&rd what Porhammer had 
said. This undisturbed serenity on the part of her 
minister gave the empre^ time for recollection. 
She knew from experience that the hghtning of 
her wrath would play harmlessly about the bead 
of this living statue, and she felt more keenly 
than she bad ever done before, that however Kau- 
nitz's private life might shock her own sense of 
honor and decency, his vast intellect as minister 
of state was indispensable to Austria. 

With a quick and haughty gesture, she mo- 
tioned the priest away, and then began to pace up 
and down the length of the apartment. 

Kaunitz remained tranquil near the table, his 
cold glances resting now on the papers, now on 
the pictures that hung opposite to him. He was 
busily engaged arranging bis Alen9on ruffles, when 
the empress stopped, and fixed her fiery eyes upon 
him. 

'*My lord chancellor. Count Kaunitz, tell me 
who sits in your carriage before the doors of my 
palace, awaiting your return from this confer* 
ence ? " 

** Who sits in my carriage, your majesty ? I 
was not aware that any one was there whose name 
it was necessary for me to announce to your im- 
perial majesty." 

'* I can well believe that you would not dare to 
pronounce the name of that person in my pres- 
ence," cried the empress, indignantly : " but let me 
tell you, sir count, that your behavior is highly 
displeasing to me, and tiiat I blush to hear the 
things I do, to the disparagement of your honor 
and morality." 

** Has your mijesty any complaint to make of 
me as minister, or as president of council ? " asked 
Kaunitz, almost roughly. ** Have I not fulfilled 
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tbe TOWS I made to your majesty teo years ago ? 
Hare I discharged my duties carelessly ? The 
ship of state which, in her hour of peril, was con- 
fided to my hands, have I not steered her safely 
through rocks and reefs? Or, have I been un- 
faithful to my trust? If your majesty can con- 
vict me of crime, or even of negligence, then sit 
in judgment upon the culprit. Tell me of what 
state offence am I accused ? " 

" I do not speak of my prime minister," replied 
the empress somewhat embarrassed. " I have no 
fault to find with him. On the contrary, he has 
nobly kept the pledge he made to me and to my 
Au8tri:i, and he has been a wise, faithful, and con- 
scientious servant But this is not enough ; there 
are also duties to perform toward God, toward 
society, and toward one's self." 

" For your majesty, as well as for me, it suffices 
that I am true to my duties as your subject. As 
to my duty as a man, this is no place to discuss a 
matter which lies between God and myself. It 
would be indecorous for me to raise the veil of 
my private life before the eyes of your majesty. 
I came here to speak of Austria's welfare and 
yours, not of me or mine." 

Without giving the empress time to make any 
reply, Kaunitz resumed the subject which had 
been interrupted by the visit of Father Por- 
hammer. 

** Though your majesty may deem it expedient 
to postpone the marriage of the Archduke Joseph, 
still, that need not prevent us from taking the 
steps that will be necessary to secure an advan- 
tageous alliance for the heir to the throne. We 
can grant a respite to the Archduke of Austria, 
but the King of Rome must stifle his grief, and 
attend to the calls of duty. He must Eilence his 
heart, for the Emperor of Austria must have a 
successor." 

** At least let us choose him a bride worthy to 
succeed in his affections the angelic wife he has 
lost," said the empress, with feeling. 

Something like a smile flitted over Eaunitz's 
sardonic face. " Your majesty must pardon me, 
but you view this matter entirely too much as a 
thing of sentiment ; whereas, in eflect, it is an 
affair of policy. The main object of the archduke's 
marriage is to find a princess whose family can 
advance the interests of tbe state, and who is in 
a condition to bear children." 

** And have you already found such a wife for 
my poor child ? " asked the empress. " Have you 
one to propose whom policy will approve, and 
who will not be distasteful to the eye or the 
heart." 

**She must be a German princess," said Kau- 

"Why MUST?" 

** Because the house of Hapsburg must court 
the good-will of all Germany, which, through this 
long war and from the divided interests of the Ger- 
man people, it is in danger of losing. Prussia, 
£Town morally strong by the war, is about to be- 
come the rival of Austria, and even now phe seeks 
to have a voice in German politics. Northern 
Germany already inclines to Prussia by its sym- 
pathies of creed and opinion. If we allow this to 
go on, Prussia will divide Germany into two 
halves. The northern half, that which hi Prot- 
estant, and in my opinion the wiser half, because 
free finom the prejudices of religion, will belong to 
enlightened Prussia ; the southern half, the bigoted 



Catholic portion, that which believes in the pop6 
and his Jesuits, maj perhaps adhere to Austria, 
Then comes revolutic n, Prussia will have for her 
allies, not only northern Germany, but Sweden, 
England, Holland, Denmark, even Russia. Every 
step she talses in advance will drive back Austria ; 
and the day may come when Prussia, our powerful 
enemy, will seek for the Margrave of Branden- 
burg the crown of the Kaisers." 

" Never ! never I " exclaimed Maria Tberem, 
passionately. " To think of this little Burgrave 
of Nuremberg, the vassal of Rudolf of Hapsburg, 
growing to be the rival of the stately house of 
Austria ! No, no ! Never shall the day dawn 
when Austria descends to an equality with Prus- 
sia ! We are natural enemies ; we can no more 
call the Brandenburgs brothers than the eagle can 
claim kindred with the vulture ! You are right, 
count ; the strife of the battlo-field is over, let us 
gird ourselves for that of diplomacy. Let us be 
wary and watchful , not only the state but the 
holy church is in danger. I can no longer allow 
this prince of infidels to propagate his unbelief or 
his Protestantism throughout my Catholic father- 
land. We are the ally and the daughter of our 
holy father, the pope, and we must be up and 
doing for God and for our countrv. Now let us 
think how we are to check this thirst of Prussia 
for power." 

" There are two expedients," said Kaunitz, 
calmly interrupting the empress in her torrent of 
indignation. 

" Let us hear them." 

" The first one is to strengthen our interest with 
Germany either by offers of advantages and 
honors, payment of subsidies, or by matrimonial 
alliances. For this reason it is thit the future 
King of Rome must choose his wife among the 
princesses of Germany. Through your majesty's 
other children we will ally ourselves to the rest 
of Europe. The Bourbons reign in the south, and 
they must all be allieil to the house of Hapsburg. 
Through the marriage of Archduke Leopold with 
the daughter of the King of Spain, we shall gain a 
powerful ally ; and the archduke himself, as Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, will represent Austria's interest 
In Italy. If the Crown Prince of Parma and the 
young King of Naple<? unite themselves to two of 
your majesty's daughters, then all Italy will be 
leagued with Austria. When this is accomplished, 
the word * Italy * will be a geographical designation, 
but the country will be an Austrian dependency. 
Now for Western Europe, For France, we must 
confirm our alliance with her also. The son of 
the dauphin, the grandson of Louis XV., is now 
eleven years old ; just three years older than the 
Archduchess Marie Antoinette." 

"Truly, Kaunitz, your plans a re. great," cried 
the empress, her face full of smiles and radiant 
with joy, " The emperor often calls me a match- 
maker, but I am an insignificant schemer by your 
side. I must say that I approve your plans, and 
will do all that I can to insure them success." 

*' The most of them are for the future ; before 
all things we must bestir ourselves about the 
present. You have seen how later, we can secure 
the friendship of the south; that of the north 
must come through the marriage of the King of 
Rome. His selection of a German princess will 
incline all Germany toward your majesty's imperial 
house. Nearest to Prussia are the two importan* 
principallies of Bavaria and Saxony." 
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"And both have unmarried princesses," ex- 
claimed the empress, joyfully. "I wish we might 
select the daughter of the Elector of Saxony, for 
that house has sufiered so much for Austria, 
that I would gladly do it this favor. But I have 
heard that the Princess Mary Eunigunde has 
very few charms." 

"Perhaps Josepha of Bavaria may be hand- 
somer," said Kaunitz dryly. 

"She is neveitheless the daughter of Charle* 
VII., and he has never been my fiiend. I have 
suffered much from this man, and would you have 
me accept his daughter as mine ? " 

" There can be no resentment for bygones in 
politics," said Kaunitz, deliberately. 

" But there may be gratitude for past services," 
exclaimed the empress, warmly. " I shall never 
forget how Hungary sustained me when this man 
would have robbtd me of my crown. I never 
would have worn my imperial diadem but for the 
help of God, and the sword of St. Stephen, which 
my brave Magyars drew for me on the battle- 
field ! Without Hungary I would have been de- 
throned, and shall I now place the crown of St. 
Stephen's upon the brow of an enemy's daughter! 
It would be an injustice to my loyal Hungarians. 
I shall give my voice to Mary of Saxony, but if 
Joseph prefers Josepha, I will not oppose his 
choice. And this matter settled, tell me your 
other plans for strengthening the power of Austria." 

" My second plan is to humanize the Hunirarian 
nobles. These nobles reign in Hungary like so 
many petty sovereigns. There is no such thing 
as nationality among them. The country is divided 
into nobles and vassals. . The nobles are so 
powerful that the government is completely lost 
sight of, and the real sovereigns of Hungary are 
the Magyars." 

" That is in some sense true," answered the 
en press. "I have often felt how dangerous to 
m} rights was the arrogance of my Hungarian sub- 
jects. They lift their haughty heads too near the 
regions of royalty." 

"And your majesty's great ancestor, Charles 
v., once said that nothing had a right to lift its 
head in the vicinity of a king. The very trees, 
would he lop, that their branches might not grow 
too near to heaven ; how much more the heads of 
men, when they were raised too hi^jh." 

" But such a policy shall never be mine— I will 
never buy obedience with oppression. Besides, I 
have already said that I am under obligations to 
my Hungarian nobles, and I will not injure a hair 
of their heads." 

" There are other ways of conquering besides 
the sword," said the crafty Kaunitz. " Coercion 
would but fortify the Magyars in their insolence. 
These haughty lords must be enticed from their 
fastnesses to Vienna. They must be greeted with 
honors, titles, and estates. They must be taught 
to love splendor, to spend money, to accumulate 
debts, until they become bankrupt, and their pos- 
sessions in Hungary fall into the hands of the 
crown." 

" What an ir famous policy ! " cried the empress. 

'* Good, nevertheless," said Kaunitz calmly. 
" Nothing can be done with the Magyars by force. 
They must be vanquished by pleasure, and also 
by marriage. They must be made to take home 
Viennese wives, who will initiate them into the 
arts of refined life, who will help them to waste 
their money, and so eut off the wings of their 



freedom. He who has learned to love ])le.'tsure 
will have no taste for sedition, and he who is in 
debt is no longer fiee. Your majesty must be- 
stow gifts and places at court ; the Magyprs will 
grow ambitious — they will become hanpers-on of 
princes, and — dissipation, ostentation, and extrav^- 
agunce will do the rest." 

While Kaunitz was unfolding his satanic 
schemes, the empress walked up and down, in 
visible agitation. When he ceased, she came and 
stood before him, and with her searching eyes 
tried to Icok through the mask of his impenetra- 
ble countenance. 

" What you have said there," said she, " is a 
mournful leaf from the book of woridly vnsdom 
which guides your actions, and it is enough :o 
make an honest heart ache to think that good is 
to be reached by such foul means. My heart 
struggles against such a course, but my head ap- 
proves it, and I dare not listen to my wonsanly 
scruples, for I am a sovereign. May the wiles of 
the women of Vienna make loyal subjects of 
my brave Hungarians ! I will bestow honors 
without end ; but for aught else, let it come as it 
may. Extravagance, debt, and sequestration, they 
must bring about themselves." 

"They will follow; and then sequestered es- 
tates must go to Austrian nobles, that our own 
people nmy mingle with the Magyars at home, and 
strengthen the influence of your majesty's house 
in Hungary." 

" Say no more," said the empress, moumfiiny. 
" Bring them hither, if you can. But my ht-art 
aches, and my ears burn to have heard what you 
have said. Say no more of Hungary to me — ^let 
us speak of our bright plans for my children. It 
makes me happy to think that so many of them 
will wear crowns." 

" The first will be that of the King of Rome, 
and I truFt that, before his coronation, your ma- 
jesty will have persuaded him to marry one of the 
two German princesses of whom we have spoken." 

" The Saxon or the Bavarian," said the empress. 
" I think he will comply — ^for he will understand 
as well as ourselves the urgency of the case. 
When is the coronation to take place ? " 

" In two weeks, your majesty." 

" Then poor Joseph has but fourteen days for his 
grief. When he returns from Frankfort, I shall 
remind him of his duty as a sovereign. But hark ! 
It is twelve o'clock — ^the hour for mass. If the 
lord chancellor has nothing more to propose, I — " 

" Pardon me, your majesty. I have an insig- 
nificant petition to present — it concerns myself." 

" It is a pleasure to me," said Maria Theresa, 
"to think that in any way I can gratify you. 
Speak, then, without fear. What can I do to 
serve you ? " 

" It is only for the sake of decorum, your ma- 
jesty," replied Kaunitz. " You say that I have 
been useful to the country. I confess that I, too, 
think that I deserve something from Austria. If 
I were another man, and Kaunitz stood by, as I 
reviewed in my mind all that he has done and is 
trying still to do to make Austria powerful, I 
would speak thus to your majesty : * It is in the 
power of the empress to distinguish merit by 
elevating it to a position above the common herd. 
Your majesty has honored Count Kaunitz by call- 
ing him > our right hand. When the head of a 
body politic is an emprees, it is not enough for 
the right hand to be called a count.' " 
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** Shall I call you prince?*' laughed Mana 
Tbereea. 

** Just what I was about to propose to your ma- 
jesty,*' said Kaunitz, as he made a deeper iucliua- 
tioii than usual before the empress. 

"Then it shall be so," said she, warmly. 
" From this moment, my esteemed minister is 
Prince Kaunitz, and the letters patent Mhall be 
made out this very day." 

She extended her tiand to the new-made prince, 
who kissed it fervently. 

** I take this title, so graciously bestowed, not 
because it will confer splendor upon my own 
name, but because it will prove to the world that 
those who serve Maria Theresa with fidelity, she 
delights to honor. And now that this trifling 
matter is arranged, I beg your mtgesty's permis- 
sion to retire " 

" Until to-morrow," replied the empress, with 
a smile. 

She waved her hand ; but as Kaunitz left the 
room, he heard her following him into the ante- 
room. He had already opened the door leading 
into the hall, but hearing her still advance, he 
turned again, and made a profound inclination. 

^* Au revoir, my dear prince," said the empress, 
loud enough for Father Porhammer, who waited 
to accompany her to the chapel, to hear her 
greeting. 

The father could not withhold some trace of his 
displeasure from his countenance, while Kaunitz, 
with a faint, derisive smile, passed on. 

The empress, at that moment, reopened the 
door, and came out into the hall. Father Por- 
hammer, advancing to her, said. " Did I not prove 
to your majesty the truth of my statement con- 
cerning the immorality of — " 

" The what V " said the empress, with an ab- 
sent air. ** Oh yes, yes. I had for<rotten. You 
wished to prove to me that the lord chancellor 
had some person in his carria<;t, awaiting his re- 
turn. I believe you, father — doubtless there is 
some one in the carriage of the lord chancellor, 
whom it would be improper to name in my pres- 
ence. But listen to what I have to say on this 
Bubject. It is better for you and for me not to 
see what goes on either in the lord chancellor's 
house or in his carriage. Close your eyes, as I 
shall mine, to whatever is objectionable in his life. 
I cannot afiford to lose his services. So far as I 
am concerned, he is blameless. His life may be 
loose, but his loyalty is firm ; he is a wise and 
great statesman, and that, you will allow, is a 
virtue which m^y well cover a multitude of sins." 

Father Porhammer bowed to the will of his 
sovereign ; Prince Kaunitz went on with his life 
of debauchery. 

" Let us hasten to the chapel," added the em- 
press ; and a page throwing open the doors of an- 
other apartment, Maria Theresa joined her lords 
and ladies in waiting, and the imperial court en- 
tered the chapel. 

But the thoughts of the empress were more of 
earth than heaven, on that morning. Her heart 
was filled with maternal cares, and when the ser- 
vices were over, and she had arrived at the door of 
her cabinet, she dismissed her attendants, and 
summoned to her presence the marshal of the 
household. Count Dietrichstein. 

As soon as he appeared, Maria Theresa said 
eagerly : " Come hither, count. I wish to have a 
confidential couversation with you. You are an 



old and faithful servant of my family, and I know 
that I can depend upon yout discretion." 

" Your majesty well knows that I would sooner 
die than betray a secret of my imperial mistress," 
exclaimed good, fat, old Dietrichstein, fervently. 

The empress looked kindly at his red. good- 
humored face. " And you would rather die than 
tell me an untruth also, is it not so ? " said she, 
smilins;. 

"That," replied Count Diatrichstein, with an- 
other smile, " that is an embarrassing question ; 
for there are cases, when even your majesty's 
self—" 

" Yes, yes ; but in this instance I earnestly de- 
sire to hear the unvarnished truth." 

" If so, your majesty's desire is for me a com- 
mand, and I will answer truthfully whatever yoa 
ask." 

*• Well, then, listen to me. You have just re- 
turned from a tour in Bavaria and Saxony. Of 
course you have seen the two princesses, Mary 
Kunio^nde and Josepha." 

^ I know them both," said Dietrichstein, puff- 
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" Well, tell me what sort of person is the Prin- 
cess Mary Kunigunde ? " 

*' She is slender," replied Dietrichstein, shrug- 
png his shoulders ; " slender as a bean-pole. If 
your majc-ity will paidon me the expression in 
favor of its truth, her bones rattle as she walks, 
and if you should chance to touch her by acddent, 
I pity you." 

" What for ? " 

''Because you will retreat from the collision 
bruised." 

" You are a wicked slanderer, count," replied 
the empress. " You mean to say that the Princess 
of Saxony is frail and feminine in her appearance.'* 

*' If your majesty pleases, so be it ; but if yoa 
looked into her serene highness's face, you might 
mistake her for a man, nevertheless." 

" Holy Virgin ! what does the man mean f ^ 
cried the empress, astounded. 

" I mean," said the count, with a sort of conde 
seriousness, " that the frail and feminine princess 
has a black beard which a comet might envy." 

"Nonsense, count ! you saw her at twiUc^ht, 
and mistook a shadow on her face for a beard." 

"Pardon me, your majesty, you commanded 
me to tell the truth. I saw the princess by sun- 
li(;ht as well as by candlelight. Under all circun^ 
stances, this black shadow overhung her not very 
small mouth ; and I have strong reason for per- 
sisting in my opinion that it was a flourishing 
beard." 

" But Josepha of Bavaria — is she handsomer ? ^ 

" Handsomer, your majesty," crie^ the old 
count " It is said that she is a good and estima- 
ble person ; if this be true, her soul Is very, very 
different from her body. In leed, her beauty may 
be said to rival that of the Pripcess Mary." 

" You are a keen critic," sighed the empress. 
" But suppose you were obliged to marry either 
one of the princesses, which one would you 
choose ? " 

" Your majesty I " exclaimed the old count, 
horror-stricken. **I never would have the as- 
surance to raise my eyes to thoughts of marriage 
with a serene highness." 

" Well, then," said the empress, <' suppose yoa 
were a prince and her equal in birth, which one 
then would you prefer? " 
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The count looked at the floor, and was silent. 

** The truth, the truth ! " cried the empress. 
" Speak out and do not fear. Whatever you say 
Bholl be sacred with me. Now tell me, which of 
the two would you take to wife ? " 

" Well, then," said Count Dietrichstcin, with a 
grimace of excessive disgust, ** since your majesty 
obliges me to suppose the case, I will tell the 
truth. If by any artifice I could escape, nothing 
on earth would induce me to marry either one of 
them. But if the knife were at my throat, and I 
had no other way of saving my life, 1 would take 
the Princess Josepha, for she — " 

" Speak out," said^he empress, amused, though 
sorely disappointed. ** You would marry Josepha 
of Bavaria because — 

" Because," sighed the fat old count, " if she ie 
horribly ugly, she has, at least, something like a 
woman's bosom." 

Maria Theresa broke out into a hearty laugh. 
"You are right," said she, "the reason is a very 
good one, and has its weight. I thank you for 
your candor, and will turn over in my mmd what 
you have told me." 

" But your majesty has promised not to betray 
me," protested the count with imploring look. 

" And I will keep my promise faithfully," re- 
plied the empress, reaching him her band. 
" Nevertheless, I cling to the hope that you have 
exaggerated the defects of the princesses, and that 
they are not altogether as ugly as you have pic- 
tured them to me." * 



CHAPTER XXV. 

JOSEPHA OF BAYABIA. 

FusTiTiTY reigned at the court and throughout 
the city of Vienna. The weather was cold, but 
the streets were thronged with people and hung 
with garlands. Nothing was thought of but 
balls, Uluminations, and dress. Every one was 
curious lo see the splendid spectacle of the day — 
the entrance of the bride of the King of Rome 
Into Vienna. 

The plans of the lord chancellor were beginning 
to unfold themselves. The Archduke Joseph had 
been crowned King of Rome at Frankfort, and the 
empress On his return, had prepared him for his 
second bridal He had stoutly refused at first, 
but finally had yielded to the reasonings of his 
mother and the persuasions of his father. He had 
been told to choose between Mary Kunigunde and 
Josepha. 

Not far from Toplitz, as if by accident, he 
met the Princess Mary out on a hunting party. 
The princess was on horseback ; but she rode 
awkwardly, and her demeanor was shy and un- 
graceful. She well knew the object of this camuU 
meeting, and when the King of Rome approached 
to greet her, she turned pale and trembled as she 
felt the ga^e of his large blue eyes. Her paleness 
did not increase her beauty, nor did her shyness 
contribute to make her interesting. Joseph was 

* This convenatlon Is historical, and the criticism of 
CoDnt Dletrichsteln upon the twoiprincesses, as here re- 
lated, Is almost verbatim. Bee Wraxall's ''Memoirs,^ 
TOL 11., page 40«. 



annoyed at her taciturnity and disgusted with he* 
ugliness. After a few brief words he bowed, and 
galloped off to join his retinue. The princess 
looked sadly after him, and returned home with a 
troubled heart. She knew that she had been dis- 
dained, and that the King of Rome would never 
choose her for his bride. 

She was right. Joseph preferred the Princess 
Josepha, whom he had also **m6t by chance.*' 
He, like Count Dietrichstcin, having the knife at 
his throat, selected her for his bride who was 
minus the flourishing black beard. 

It was the 22d of January of the year 1765, 
and the wedding-day of the King of Rome. From 
early morning the archduchesses at the palace 
had been practising a lyric drama from the pen ^ 
of Metastasio called " // Pamaaao Confuso.^^ The 
music was by Gluck, and his deep bass was heard 
accompanying the sweet rich voices of the bride- 
groom's sisters. They had studied their parts 
diligently, and felt quite confident of success, as 
they gathered around the maestro. But Gluck 
was never satisfied, and he kept Apollo and the 
Muses at their music-lesson until their ladies of 
honor were obliged to inform them that they must 
positively retire to their toilets, a courier having 
arrived to say that the princess had entered the 
gates of the city. 

While all these preparations were going on 
around him, the King of Rome tarri^ in his 
private apartments. He was in the room wherein 
he had locked himself after the death of Isabella, 
the room where day and night he had deplored 
his lost happiness, until Christina had so rudely 
awakened him from his dream of love and sor- 
row. 

This miserable consolation had had its effect. 
Joseph wiped away his tears, and having read 
Isabella's letters and convinced himself that she 
never had loved him, he had forborne to mnrmur 
at her loss. 

On this, his bridal-day, he was thinking of the 
time when alone and heart>-broken he had paced 
this room for three days and nights ; and now, 
surrounded by festivity and splendor, he paced 
the floor again, awaiting the moment when ho 
should have to mount bis horse and meet the 
princess. He was not with the living bride, but 
with the dead one ; and as he thought of her 
grace, her smiles, her surpassing beauty, his lip 
curled with a sneer, and his brow grew dark and 
stormy. 

" And she, too, deceived me," said he ; " those 
smiles, those glances, that love, all were false. 
While she lay in my arms and listened to my 
words of love, her heart was in the grave with 
her murdered lover ! Oh, my God ! now that I 
know that she deceived me, in whom can I place 
my trust ? Even now, what am I but a de|iend- 
ent boy, the slave of the impress and of her all- 
powerful mifiister, who force upon me a woman 
whom I bate, and bid me make her the mother 
of my children ? Oh, when will my shackles fall, 
when shall I be free I " 

In the distance was heard the dull sound of a 
cannon. " Already I " cried the unhappy bride- 
groom. " It is time for me to meet my bride, and 
to begin the loathsome farce of a second bridal. 
Verily, if I did not hate this Josepha, I could pity 
her. She will not find me a loving husband. The 
Queen of Rome will never be an enviable wo- 
man ! " 
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So saying, he threw around his shoulders his 
velvet cloak edged with ermine, and left the room 
to join his retinue. They were to meet the prin- 
cess and accompany her to the castle of Schon- 
brunn. It was there that the imperial family 
awaited the bridal party, and there in the chapel 
the marriage was to be solemnized. 

The streets were thronged with people that 
shouted for joy ; the balconies and windows were 
filled with elegant women, who smiled and 
waved thdr hands in greeting to the royal pair. 
For all the world this was a day of rejoicing, ex- 
cept for the two persons for whose sake the rest 
rejoiced. These had no part in the universal 
gayety; and the mirth which was inspired by 
their presence found no echo in their souls — 
Joseph's heart was full of dislike and ill-will tow- 
ard his betrothed, and she was unhappy, fearing 
the reception that awaited her. She had trembled 
as she thought of the meeting with Joseph, and 
then of the proud, powerful, and beautiful woman 
who was his mother. The fame of her intellect, 
fasomations, and beauty had reached the court of 
Munich, and poor Josepha knew very well that 
%h£ was neither handsome, cultivated, nor charm- 
ing. Her education had been neglected, and if 
she had attained to the honor of being Queen of 
Rome and £mpress-elect of Austria, it was not 
that she bad any right to a station so exalted, it 
was that her brother was childless and had 
promised his inheritance to Austria. 

Josepha was sad as she thought of these things, 
but she could not suppress an emotion of joy 
when she saw the brilliant cortege that was com- 
ing from Vienna to meet her. This proud and 
handsome horseman, whose blue eyes shone like 
stars, this was her husband, the lord of her des- 
tiny ! She had seen him once before, and had 
loved him from that moment. True, he had not 
chosen her from inclination, but she could not 
shut her heart to the bliss of being his wife, he 
who, to-day a king, would in future years place an 
imperial crown upon her brow. 

And now the two cavalcades met ; the carriage 
of the princess drew up, and the King of Rome 
dismounting, came toward her with a low inclina- 
tion of the head. Around them stood the noble- 
men of his suite, whose splendid uniforms and 
decorations dazzled the eye with their brilliancy. 
They sprang from their hbrses and each one 
reverentially saluted the bride-elect. This done, 
the King of Rome assisted her to alight, that she 
might mount the magnificent horse which was 
now led forward by the empress's chief master 
of the horse. 

When her betrothed held out his hand to her, 
Josepha, blushing, looked at him with a timid 
and tender glance, which seemed to implore a re- 
turn of her love. She could n(^ speak a word, 
but she pressed his hand. 

Joseph, so far from returning the pressure, 
looked surprised — ^almost disdainful; and, step- 
ping back, he left to the master of the horse and 
the other lords in waiting the care of assisting 
the princess to mount. She sprang into the sadtlle 
with perfect confidence, and grasped her reins with 
80 much skill, that although the beautiful animal 
reared and pranced until his bridle was covered 
with foam, his rider was perfectly at ease. 

**She is, at least, a good horsewoman," said 
Joseph to himself, as he took his place by her 
tide 



And now the bells chimed merrily, and the 
cannon proclaimed to all Vienna that the royal 
pair were about to enter the city. 

Silently they rode through the flowew»trewn 
streets, silently they heard the joyous shouts of 
the multitude, here and there smiling wearily in 
return, but both tired of splendor, and both long- 
ing for rest. Neither spoke to the other; what 
had they to say to one another — they whom policy 
hod chained together for life ? 

At the farther end of the city the state-coach of 
the empress awaited the princess. With an indi£> 
ferent and careless air, Joseph handed Joseptia to 
the carriage. This time she dared not press his 
hand ; but as the door closed upon herself and her 
governess, she thrtw herself back upon the velvet 
cushions and wept bitterly. 

"For the love of Heaven, what mean these 
tears, your highness?" cried the governess. 
" Your highnesses head-dress will be ruined, and 
your eyes will be swollen." 

"Tis true," murmured Josepha, "I have no 
right to weep, as other women do, at such a time. 
I am nothing but a puppet, that laughs or weeps 
as etiquette ordains." 

** Your highness is excited and does not see 
your destiny in its true light," replied the lady, 
with sympathy. " It is one which any woman on 
earth might envy. You are about to become the 
wifj of the handsomest prince in all £urope, an 
emperor in prospect, and son of the great Maria 
Theresa, whose beauty and goodness are the theme 
of the whole world. And then the lovely and 
accomplished Archduchesses of Austria — ^tbey are 
to be your sisters-in-law;" 

"Yes," said the princess, passionately, "and 
look at me. You have known me since my in- 
fancy, dear friend, therefore you need not flatter 
me because of my station. Look at me, and tell 
me if it is not enough to break my heart, that I 
must appear before this beautiful empress and her 
daughters, and that I must try to win the affec- 
tions of this prince, the glance of whose eye is 
enough to kindle love in the heart of every woman 
livinj;— oh say, and speak without reserve — ^tell 
me if a woman so obbcure, so ignorant, and so 
destitute of charms, can ever hope to be loved or 
cheri^shed by such a family ? " 

" Your highness is worthy of all affection, and 
deserves the choicest of the blessings that are in 
store for you," replied the lady of honor warmly. 
" No one knowing your noble heart would say that 
any station is too exalted for you." 

" Oh ! who will be troubled with looking into 
my heart in imperial Vienna ? " sobbed the dis- 
heartened Josepha. " Externals are every thing 
in court ; and I, unhappy one, who scarcely dare 
not utter my hearths yearnings to those who en- 
courage me, what will become of me if I meet 
with cold glances or scornful words ? I feel how 
little I am skilled to win love, and the conscious- 
ness of my defects heightens them and renders me 
still more repulsive." 

"Your highness is unjust toward yourselt 
No one else would ever dream of speaking in such 
terms of you. Be happy, dear lady, and you will 
soon grow comely, too." 

"Happy!" sighed the princess, looking from 
the window at the elegant and graceful prince, 
who, cold and stern as though he had been follow- 
ing the dead, vouchsafed not a look towai*d the 
carnage where sat his bride. 
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With another sigh she turned her head. Her 
eyes encountered those of the governess, fixed 
upon her in wondering sympathy. W ith a bitter 
Bmile Josepha laid her hand upon the shoulder of 
hur friend. 

" I n)nst tell you something, Lucy," said she — 
"something terrible and sud. Hear well my 
words, and mark them ! I already love my be- 
trothed beyond power of expression ; but he will 
never return my love. I shall worship him, and I 
feel that he will hate me ! " 

Blushing painfully at the sound of her own 
words, the princess bid her face in her hands. 

The carriage stopped, and now the confused 
and self-tortured girl had to ^o forward to meet 
the emperor, who waited at the foot of the great 
staircase to conduct her to the presence of the 
empress. 

Maria Theresa came gracefully forward, sur- 
rounded by her beautiful daughters and a dazzling 
train of lords and ladies. Josepha's head reeled 
when she saw them, and almost fainting, she sank 
down at the feet of the empress. 

" Mercy, gracious empress, mercy I " sobbed 
the poor girl, almost beside herself with terror ; 
while, regardless of all courtly decorum, she cov- 
ered Ihe hand of Maria Theresa with tears and 
kisses. 

A sneer was perceptible on the faces of the 
coui tiers, and the young archduchesses smiled 
deiisively ; but Maria Theresa, whose generous 
htart beat in sympathetic response to the emotion 
and fri;>ht of the poor young stranger, kindly 
raised her up, and, kissing her forehead, encour- 
aged her with gracious words. 

" Be welcome, my daughter," said she, in her 
clear and silvery voice. " May all the happiness 
be yours through life I Come, my children, let us 
hasten to the chapel." 

She made a sign to her husband, and took the 
arm of the King of RoiAe. The emperor followed 
with the Princess Josepha, and now through the 
splendid halls, that dazzled the eye with festive 
magnificence, came the long train of courtiers and 
ladies that graced the pageant of this royal bridal. 
In the chapel, before the altar, stood (Cardinal 
Megazzi, surrounded by priests and acolytes, all 
arrayed in the pomp and splendor attendant on a 
solemn Catholic ceremony. 

The princess had not been wedded by proxy ; 
it was therefore necessary that she should be 
married with the bhasings of the church, before 
she proceeded in state to the throne-room to re- 
ceive the homage due to her as a queen. No time 
had therefore been given her to retire before the 
ceremony, and she was married in her travelling- 
dress. At the entrance of the chapel stood the 
new Indies in waiting of the Queen of Rome. One 
of them relieved her of her hat, which the em- 
press replaced by a wreath of myrtle. Then 
Maria Theresa, having placed the hand of Josepha 
in that of her son, the imperial cortege approached 
the' altar. 

As they stood before the chancel, the King of 
Rome, overcome by the bitterness of the mo- 
ment, bowed his head to his unfortunate bride 
and whispered, ^* Poor Josepha, I pity you I " 



CHAPTER XXYI. 

^ THE MAERIAGE NIGHT, 

The ceremonial was over. The empress her 
self had conducted the young Queen of Rome to 
her apartments ; and she had stood by her side, 
while her tiie-woman exchanged her dress of gold- 
en tissue for a light white negligee of finest cam- 
bric trimmed with costly lace. With her own 
hand Maria Theresa unfastened the myrtle-wreath 
and coronet of diamonds that encircled her daugh- 
tei^in-law's brow. She then kissed Josepha affe(> 
tionately, and, bidding her good-night, she be- 
sought the blessing of God upon both her chil iren. 

And now the princess was alone in this vast 
apartment. On one side, under a canopy of blue 
velvet embroidered with gold, was the state-bed 
of the Queen of Rome. Close by stood the toilet 
of gold with it^ wilderness of jewels and ituis^ all 
the ^fts of the empress. On the walls of blue 
velvet hung large Venetian mirrors, filling ttie 
room with imhges of that gorgeous bed of state. 
In the centre, on a marble table, thirty wax-lights 
in silver candelabra illumined the splendor of the 
scene. The heavy velvet window curtuins were 
closed ; but they threw no sha 'ow, for ihe park 
of Schonbrunn was illuminated bv two hundred 

■ 

thousand lamps, which far and near lit up the 
castle on this festive evening with a flood of fiery 
splendor.*, ; 

The Queen of Rome was alone, her bridesmaids 
and attendants had left her, and site awaited her 
husband, who would enter her room through a 
private door which, close to the bed of state, led 
to his own apartments. 

With beating heart and in feverish suspense, 
tremblirg vvith hope and fear, Josepha paceJ her 
magnificent room. Heavy sighs broke from her 
bosom, hot tears fell from her eyes. 

" He will come," cried she, wringing her hands, 
**he will come and look into my face with his 
heavenly blue eyes, and I — I shall cast do^n mine 
like a culprit, afid dare not confide my secret to 
him. God ! God ! 1 have sworn to con- 
ceal my inQrmity, for it is not contagious and will 
harm no one — and yet my heart misgives me 
when I think that — Oh, no ! no ! It will poon 
be over, and he will never have known it. Were 
he told of it, it might prejudice him against me, 
and how could I bear to see those beauteous eyes 
turned away from me in disgust ? I will keep my 
secret; and after — my love shall atone to him 
for this one breach of faith. Oh, my (lod ! teach 
me how to win him I I have nothing to hring to 
this splendid court save the gushing fountains of 
my love for him-^oh, my father, why have I noth- 
ing but this to offer — why have I neither beauty 
nor grace to please my hu:«band'8 eyes — for I love 
him, oh, I love him already more than my life ! " 

She started, for she heard a sound near the siile 
door. Now the key turned in the lock, and in 
another moment the king walked In. He still 
wore the magnificent Spanish court-dress in which 
he had received the homage of his marriage 
guests. The order of the Golden Fleece was on 
his breast, and also the sparkling diamond cross 
of the imperial house of Hapsburg. Josepha, 

* Hormayer, "" Beminisoences of Vienna,^* vol. v., page 81. 
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blushing, recalled to mind her night nigVgee, and 
dared not raise her eves. 

For a while they stood opposite to one another, 
Josepha in painfiii confusion ; Joseph, his eyes 
bent with coid scrutiny upon her person. At 
length he approached and touched her gently on 
the arm. 

" Why do you tremble so? " asked he kindly. 
" Raise your head and look at me." 

Slowly she lifted her eyes, and looked at him 
with a gaze of entreaty. 

** Now," said he, with a bitter smile, *' am I so 
frightful that you have reason to tremble at my 
coming ? " 

" I did not tremble from fear or fright," said 
she, in a voice scarcely audible. 

''Ah, you have no confidence in me," said he, 
" you wish to hide your emotions from me. And 
yet madame, let me tell you that nothing but 
mutual and perfect confidence will help us through 
this hour and through life. Gome, then, Josepha, 
I will set you the example. I will confide in you 
without reserve, (live ine your hand and let us 
sit together on vender divan." 

She placed her trembling hand within his, and 
he led her to the sofa. A flood of deep and 
silent joy overwhelmed her heart, as alone in t'.iat 
royal apartment, which was hers, she sat by the 
side ol tliis man whom she had already loved 
with passion. 

** First, madame, let me ask your forgiveness 
for accepting a hand which was not freely be- 
stowed by yourself, but was placed in mine by the 
inexoi-able policy of the des.iny that rules kings. 
In obeying the commands of your brother, you 
have not only marrie i one whom, you di J not 
know, but perhaps yju have been forced to stifle 
other wishes, other inclinations." 

•* No," crie 1 sh •, ea.nestly, " no. I have left 
nothing to regret, I have maie no sacrifice, I — " 

"Yes, you have sacrificed your freedom, the 
most p.ecious boon that Heaven has bestowed on 
man, to become the galley-slave of policy and 
prinjel, station. Po r Jo epha, I pity you 1" 

" Do nut ^ity me," said Josepha, tearfully, 
*' pity yourself, whose freedom has been sacrificed 
to me. You have giVi n your honored hand to 
a woman whom you do not love, a woman who 
would be too happy — " 

" Had she the power to free herself and me from 
tliia CO npuUory union," interrupte 1 Joseph. ' " I 
believe you. for I real in your count en ince that 
your heart is goo I and noble, and gladly would 
contribute to the happiness of your fellow-crea- 
tures. But we must b >th accept the destiny which 
the han 1 of diplomacy has woven for us. The 
beads that wear the crowns must also wear the 
thorns. But we will try to lighten the pain to one 
a^o b r. You have become my wife without love, 
and I, too, have become your husband — without 
love." 

Josepha's head fell, she sighei, and murmured 
something which Joseph coull not hear. 

He went on : ** I do not come to you with vain 
pretensions of a man who fancies he has won 
an honorable wo nan^s heart because the priest 
baa bid them love oae another. I will not take 
advantage of Che rights which either diplomacy 
or church has given me over you. Here at least 
there shall be no dissimulation ; here we shall both 
be privileged to avow honestly and honorably 
that wa are not lovers. Then let us be fi-icnds. 



I come to you in all fru'ikni'ss, offering myself to 
be to yo'j as a brother. Perliaps it may come to pass 
that 1 win your love ; } erjhanceyour goodne^^s and 
your worih may win my sad heart back a^ain to 
life — the day may come when we shall be able 'o 
say that we love each other. Let us await this 
day, anJ soften the interval by mutual confidence 
and trust. And should it ever come to us, Josepha, 
we will then seal with heartz-felt embrace the bond 
which the church has ma le between us to-dav. 
Take me, then, as brother and friend, and be to me 
a sister and companion. Will you, Josepha f " 

He reache J out his hand, and looked at her with 
a glance of brotherly kindness She gave him 
hers with a mournful smile, and her eyes sought 
the ground. 

" Welcome, then, my friend and sister," sud 
Joseph warmly. ^ Now for unreserved confidence. 
You promise me that, do you not ? " 

** 1 promise," gasped the poor girl. 

** And you will open your heart that I may read 
its every page ? " 

** I will— I promise to keep nothing from you." 

** I promise the same to you, and perhaps this 
plant of friendship may one day bear the flowers 
of love. You are inexperience 1 in the ways of 
court-life. You will need a pilot to steer you safe 
amid reefj and breakers. I will be this pilot to 
you, I will teaoh you what to suspect and to avoid. 
Above all, never venture to have an opinion that 
does not coincide with that of the empress. We 
are all a pious ani well-brought-up family who 
see with her eyes, and hear with her ears, and 
never dare confess that we possess sight or hear- 
ing in our own persons. Recollect that yoM, too, 
must fall in the line of puppets, and give up your 
senses to the empress." 

" But in the depths of my own heart I trust that 
I may see with the eyes of the Kmg of Rome," 
replied Josepha with a sn^lc. ** For if I am to 
learn from you, I must surely dare to use ray 
senses." 

" Yes ; but let no one suspect that you learn 
any thing from me. In this court we tread on 
flowers; and if one of our flowers chances to 
wither we cover it over with a pcUer'noster, and 
that makes all right again." 

** But suppose it will not be made right ? " re- 
turned Josepha. "Suppose that prayer should 
fail ? " 

" Gracious Heaven, what do I hear I " cried 
Joseph. " What profane doiibt are you so bold 
as to utter ! You do not belong to the stupid, 
pious band, who think that prayer cures all 
woes? Poor Josepha, let no one but me hear 
such heresy from your lips — ^pray, pray ; or make 
believe to pray ; no one will ever ask you whether 
your heart is in it or n3t. And if any one seeks 
to know, answer nothing. Pray on, and mistrust 
every one." 

" What ! mistrust the generous friend whom kind 
Providence has given to me this day ! " cried 
Josepha with feeling "That 1 c.\n never do. 
You have encouraged me to confide in you, and 
even had you not done so, you would have won 
my confidence unsought." 

" I am glad that you think so," returned Joseph. 
" Let us begin at once, then. Have you a wish 
that I have it in my power to gr.itify P Or have 
you any thing in your heart which you will con- 
fide to me as a proof of your £uth in my friend* 
ship V " 
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Joseplia started, and her cheeks grev white 
with fear. This question awakened her from her 
short dream of hope and happiness, and she re- 
membered that she had a secret which it was her 
duty to reveal to her husband. She look fur- 
tively at him. Perhaps he had heard something, 
and this was a trial of her truth. But no ! His 
face was tranquil aod unsuspecting; there was 
nothing searching in the glance of his deep-blue 
eyes. No ! he knew nothing, and wherefore cioud 
the brightness of the hour with a confession which 
might crush its promise of future bliss ? 

"Well," sflid Joseph kindly, " is there nothing 
on your heart that you would confide to your 
friend ? " 

" No ! " at last said Josepha resolutely. " My 
life has been dull and uneventful. It is only to-day 
that I begin to live ; the stm of hope is dawning 
upon my heart ; I feel as if I might — " 

" Hark ! " said Joseph, " I think I hear some 
one coming. Yes ; there is surely a light tap at 
the door." 

The king rose hastily and crossed the room 
toward the little side-door. 

" Is any one there ? " asked he in a loud tone 
of displeasure. 

*' Yes, your majesty," whispered a trembling 
voice, "and I pray you earnestly to open the 
door." 

" It is my valet Anselmo," said Joseph to the 
princess, while he withdrew the bolt. 

It was Anselmo, in truth, who, with mysterious 
mien, beckoned to his lord to come out. 

"Will your majesty condescend to step into 
the corridor, that I may deliver the message with 
which I am intrusted ? " said the valet. 

"Is it so weighty, Anselmo, that it cannot lie 
upon your conscience until morning ? " 

" Not one moment can I defer it, your majesty, 
for I was told that your msgesty*s well-being and 
health depended upon my speed." 

The king stepped outside and closed the door. 
" Who sent you hither, Anselmo ? " asked he. 

" I do not know, sire, but I suspect. It was a 
female form enveloped in a long black cloak, with 
a hood which concealed her face. She came from 
the gallery which leads to the apartments of their 
impel ial highnesses, your majcsty^s sisters, and 
entered your majesty^s 01^ n cabinet, which I had 
left open while 1 was lighting your majesty hither." 

" And what said she ? " asked the king impa- 
tiently. 

" She asked if your mig'esty had gone into the 
queen's apartments. When I told her that you 
had, she held out this note and said : * Speed to 
the king, and as you value his health and welfare, 
give him this note at once.* She disappeared, 
and here, your majesty, is the note." 

The king took the paper, which by the dim light 
of the corridor he could not read. 

" And who do you think is the mysterious lady, 
Anselmo ? " asked he. 

** Sire, I do not know. Perhaps your majesty 
will recognize the handwriting." 

" I wiirh to know, Anselmo, who you think was 
hidden under that cloak ? " 

" Well, then, your majesty," said Anselmo, in a 
whisper scarctly audible, "I think it was the 
Archduchess Christina." 

" I suspected as much," said the king to him- 
self. " It is some intrigue of hers against the 
Princess Josepha, whom she hates because I se- 



lected her in preference to the sistp' rf Christina^4 
lover, the Elector of Saxony." • 

perhaps Anselmo understood a few weirds of 
this soliloquy, for. he continued: *'A cou-^cr ar- 
rived from Saxony, and I was told by mj siAt^r, 
the tire-woman of her highness, that the Arch- 
duchess Christina had received a packet cf let 
ters." 

" Very well, Anselmo," said the king, "if ta 
morrow you should be asked whether you deliv- 
ered the note, say that I tore it up without open 
ing it. Do you hear ? " 

Dismissing the valet with a wave of the hand, 
he returned to the princess. 

*' Pardon me," said he, " for leaving you, and 
allow me in your presence to read a note which 
has just been mysteriously delivered into my 
hands. I wish to give you a proof of my confi- 
dence, by intrusting you at once with my secrets." 

So saying, he approached the marble centre- 
table, and opened the letter. 

What was it that blanched Josepha's cheek 
and made her tremble, as Joseph smiled and 
looked at her ? Why did she stare at him while 
he read, and why did her heart stand still with 
fright, as she saw his expression change ? 

He seemed shocked at the contents of the 
note, and when he raised his eyes and their glance 
met that of Josepha, she saw them filled with 
aversion and scorn. 

" Madame," said he, and his voice had grown 
harsh, " madame, I asked you in good faith wheth- 
er you had any thing to confide to my honor. 
I expressed a deeire to win your confidence. 
You answered that you had nothing to telL 
Once more .1 ask, have you any thing to 
say ? The more humiliating the confession, the 
more will I appreciate your candor. Speak, 
therefore." 

Josepha answered not a word. Her teeth chat- 
tered so painfully that she could not articulate ; 
she trembled so Violently that she had to (.rasp 
the back of an arm-chair for support 

Joseph saw this, and he laughed a hoarse and 
contemptuous laugh. She did not ask him why 
he sneered. She threw herself at his feel, and 
raised her arms imploringly. 

" Mercy," cried the unhappy woman, "mercy I " 

He laughed again, and held the paper before 
her eyes. 

" Head, madame, read 1 " said he rudely. 

" I cannot," sobbed she. " I will not read what 
has been written of me. I will tell you myself 
all that I know. I will confide my secret to you ; 
I will indeed." 

" You have nothing to confide, madame," cried 
Joseph. " With a sincere and holy desire to per- 
form my duty, I asked for your friendship and 
your confidence. I cast them both back, for you 
have allowed the hour of trust to go by 1 Now it 
is too late I You are accused. Do not look to 
me for protection ; vindicate yourself if you can. 
Read this letter, and tell me if the writer speaks 
the truth." 

Josepha still knelt at his feet ; bdt her arms had 

♦ The Princess Christina was In love with ihe Elector 
of Saxony ; but the Emperor Francis was opp ised to the 
marriage. Christina used all her influence to bring about 
A manioge betwf-en her brother and Mary Kunigunde, the 
sister of her lover, hoping thereby to pave the way for 
her own union with tne han^^ome Afbert. Failing in 
tbis^ she became the bitter enemy of the nnhappy womaa 
to whom Joseph had given the preference. 
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fallen in despair. She knew that she had nothing 
more to hope from her husband : she felt that she 
was about to be sentenced to a life of utter 
misery. 

" You will not read ? " said Joseph, as unnoticed, 
Josephs lay at his feet ^ If so, I must read the 
letter for you myself. It warns me not to come 
too near to your royal person. It — " 

** I will spare you, sire," exclaimed she, as with 
the energy of despair she rose to her feet " You 
will not let me speak, you shall see for your- 
self!" 

With a frantic gesture, she tore her dre^s from 
her neck and shoulders, and heedless that she 
stood with arms and bosom exposed, she let it 
fall to the floor, and bowed her head as if to re- 
ceive the stroke of the headsman^s axe. 

'* Enow my secret," said she, as she folded her 
hands and stood before her outraged husband. 
'* And now hear me. A few months ago I had a 
beloTcd brother, whom I loved the more that he 
was unfortunate and afflicted. From his child- 
hood he had suffered from a malady which his 
physicians called leprosy. The very servants de- 
serted him, for it was said that the disease was con- 
tagious. I loved my brother with devotion ; I went 
to him, and nursed him until he died. God shielded 
me, for I did not take the malady. But on my neck 
and back there came dark spots which, although 
they are punful, are not contagious. My phy- 
sicians told me that my strong constitution had re- 
jected the leprosy, and these spots were a regen- 
eration of my skin, which would soon disappear. 
This, sire, is my fatal secret ; and now judges me. 
It is in your power to make me the huppiest of 
mortals, by granting me a generous pandon ; but 
I will not complain if you condemn and despise 
me." 

** Compbm if you choose, it is indifferent to 
me," cried Joseph, with a hoarse laugh. " Never 
in this world shall you be my wife. If the hateful 
tie that binds me to you cannot be unloosed, I will 
make you answerable for every day of disgust and 
misery that I am forced to pass under the same 
roof with you. If I am cursed before the world 
with the name of your husband, I shall punish 
you in secret with my everlasting hate." 

As if stricken by lightning, she fell to the floor. 
Her fallen dress exposed to view her beautiful 
form. Her arms, which were folded above her 
head, were round and white as those of a Greek 
statue ; and as she lay with her full, graceful 
shoulders bared almost to the ^aist, she looked 
like Niobe just stricken by the wrath of a god. 

Joseph was unmindful of this. He had no sym- 
pathy with the noble sacrifice which her loving 
heart had offered to a dying brother. He saw 
neither her youth nor her grace ; he saw but those 
dark spots upon her back, and he shuddered as 
she raised her arm to clasp his feet. 

" Do not touch me," exclaimed he, starting 
back. " Your touch is pollution. We are for- 
ever divorced. To-day the priest joined our hands 
together, but to-night I part them never more to 
meet. Farewell." 

And hurling at her prostrate form the letter 
wh*"h had betrayed her, he tamed and left the 
room. 



onAPTER xxvn. 

AN UNnAPPT MABRIAOE. 

It was the morning after the wedding. Maria 
Theresa had just completed her toilet, and was 
smiling at her own beautiful image reflected in the 
looking-gla'^s. She looked every inch an empress 
in her rich crimson velvet dress, with its long and 
graceful train, and its border of ermine. Her 
superb blond hair had been exquisitely dressed by 
her little favorite Charlotte von Hieronymus. It 
was sprinkled with gold-powder, and the coiffure 
was heightened by a little cap of crimson velvet, 
attached to the hair by arrows of gold set with 
costly brilliants. The complexion of the empress 
was so lovely, that she never wore rowje ; and 
surely such eyes as hers needed none of the 
" adulteries of art " to heighten their brilliancy or 
beauty. Although she was in her forty-ninth 
year, and had given birth to sixteen children, 
Maria Theresa was still beautiful ; not only youth- 
ful in appearance, but youthful in heart, and in 
the strength and greatness of her intellect. She 
loved the emperor as fondly as she had done 
twenty-eight years before, and each of her ten 
living children was as dear to her maternal heart 
as if each had been an only child. 

She had arrayed herself with unusual magnifi- 
cence to celebrate the entry of the newly-marricd 
couple into Vienna. The imperial cordge was to 
stop at the cathedral of St Stephen, there to wit- 
ness the bridals of twenty-five young couples, all 
of whom the empress had dowered in honor of 
her son's second marriage. 

*' Surely the prayers of these fifty lovers will 
bring happiness upon the heads of my son and his 
wife," said the empress to herself. ** They need 
prayers indeed, for poor Josepha is very unlike 
our peerless Isabella, and I fear she will not be 
attractive enough to cause the dead to be forgot- 
ten. Still, she seems mild and kind-hearted, and 
I have already read in her eyes that she is in love 
with Joseph. I hope this will lead him to love 
her in return. Sometimes a man will love a 
woman through pity, afterward through habit." 

A nervous and impatient knock at her door in- 
terrupted the current of the empresses tho ights ; 
the door was flung open without further ceremony, 
and the King of Uome entered the room. He was 
pale and agitated, and to his mother's affectionate 
welcome he replied by a deep inclination of the 
head. 

The empress perceived at once that something 
was wrong, and her heart beat rapidly. 

" My dear boy," said she, " you do not wear a 
holiday face, and your young bride — " 

" I have no bride," interrupted Joseph, angrily. 
** I have come to beg of your majesty to discon- 
tinue these rejoicings, or at least to excuse fM 
from appearing in public at the side of the Prin- 
cess of Bavaria. She is not my wife, nor ever 
.shall be 1 " 

'* What means this ? " stammered the empress, 
bewildered. 

*•*■ It means that my marriage is null and void ; 
and that no human power shall force me to be 
husband of a creature tainted with leprosy." 

The empress uttered a cry of horror. 

*^ My son, my son I " exclaimed she, ** what un> 
I heard-of charge is this ? " 
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" A charge which is a miserable truth, your ma- 
jcsty. Do you T]Ot remember to have heard that 
the natural son of Charles of Bavaria had died, not 
long ago, of leprosy which he had contracted 
(luring a journey to the East ? Well, his ten^v 
and self-sacrificing bal twister volunteered to nurse 
him, and was with him until he died. Your ma- 
jesty, no doubt, will look upon this as something 
▼ery fine and Christian-like. I, on the contrary^ 
would have found it more honorable, if the prin- 
cess had advised us of the legacy she wears upon 
her back." 

" Woe to her and to the house of Bavaria, if 
you speak the truth, my son 1 " cried the empress, 
indignantly. 

" If your majesty will send Van Swieten to her, 
you may convince yourself of the fact." 

A few moments later Van Swieten entered the 
room. His fame was European. He was well 
known as a man of great skill and science ; added 
to this, his noble frankness and high moral worth 
had greatly endeared him to the imperial family. 
Maria Theresa went hastily forward to meet 
him. 

** Van Swieten," said she, with a voice tremb.«ng 
from agitation, *' you have been our friend in many 
an hour of sorrow, and many a secret of the house 
of Ilapsburg has been faithfully buried in your 
loyal 110811. Help me again, and, above all, let it 
be in secre.^y. The King of Rome says fearful 
t}iin<>s of his wiie. I will not believe then) until 
I hear your verdict. Go at once, I implore jou, 
to the f rincess, and command her, in my name, 
to ileclare her malady." 

" But, your majesty, she has not called for my 
advice," replied Van Swieten, with surprise. 

'* Then she must take it unaske I," said the em- 
press. " The princess will receive you, and you 
will know how to win her to reveal her condition. 
As soon as you leave her, return to me." . 

Van Swieten bowed and left the room. The em- 
press and her son remained together. Neither 
spoko a word. The King of Rome stood in the 
embrasure of a window, looking s*'llenly up at 
the sky. The empress walked hurriedly to and 
fro, careless that her violent motions were filling 
her dresd with the gold powder that fell from her 
head like little showers of stars. 

'^ Christina was right to warn me," said she, 
after a long pause. " I never should haive con- 
sented to this allinnce with the daughter of my 
enemy. It is of no use to patch up old enmities. 
Charles was humbled and defeated by me, and now 
corned this Josepha to revenge her father's losses, 
and to bring sorrow to my child. Oh, my son, 
why did you not follow my (.oiinsel, and marry the 
Frhicess of Saxony ? But it is useless to reproach 
you. The evil is done — let us consult together 
how best we may bear it." 

" Not at all I " cried Joseph. " We must consult 
how we may sooner:t cast it away from us. Your 
majesty will never require of me the sacrifice of 
remainirg bound to that woman. I obeyed your 
behest ; and in spite of my disinclination to a 
second ro^irriage, I bent my will before the neces- 
sities of diplomacy, and the command of my sov- 
ereign. But we are now on a ground where the 
duty of a subject ends, and the honor of a man 
stands preeminent. I never will consent to be 
the husband of this woman whose person is dis- 
gustmg to me. Far above all claims of political 
expediency, I hold my right as a man." 



" But you hold them with unbecoming language,** 
replied the empress, who did not at all relish the 
tone of the King of Rome. ** And let me tell 
you, my royal son, that an upright and honorable 
prince thinks less of his rights as a man than of 
his duties as a ruler. He strives, while a prince, 
to be a man ; and while a man, to sacrifice his in- 
clinations to the calls of a princely station." 

*• But not his personal honor," cried Joseph. 
"Your majesty's coda is that of Macchiavelli, who 
counsels a prince never to let his feelings as a 
man interfere with his policy as a ruler." 

The empress was about to make an angry re- 
joinder to this remark, when the door opened, 
and Van Swieten reappeared. 

" Ah ! " said the empress, " did you see her, 
Van Swieten ? " 

*' Yes, your majesty," replied Van Swieten, with 
emphasis, ** I have Sc en the Queen of Rome." 

** Do you mean to say that she has no disease 
that unfits her to be the wife of the King of 
Rome ? " 'asked Maria There^^a. 

" Her only malady is a cutaneous one, which in 
a short time will be completely cured. Some per 
sons are so happily organized that they throw off 
disease, even when in contact with it. The prin- 
cess possesses this sound and healthy organiza- 
tion. The poison which she inhaled by her 
brother's bedside, has settled upon her skin iu a 
harmless eruption — ber constitution is untouched. 
In a few weeks all trace of it will disappear, and 
nothing will remain to remind us of her nobli* dis- 
regard of self, save the memory of her heroism 
and magnanimity. For, indeed, your majesty, it 
is easier to confront death on the battle-field 
than to face it in the pestiferous atmosphere of a 
sick-room." 

Maria Theresa turned with a radiant smile tow 
ard her son. "You see, my son," said she, 
" that you have done ii^ustice to your noble wife. 
Go, then, and entreat her forgiveness." 

"No, your miyesty," said a soft voice behind 
them, " it is for me to implore my husband's for 
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The empress turned and beheld her danghter-ia 
law, splendidly attired, but pale and wan with un 
mistakable grief. 

"Josepha, how came you hither?" asked she. 

" I followed Herr van Swieten," replied Jose* 
pha. " He told me that your majesty and the 
King of Rome were here, awaiting his verdict, and 
I judged from his manner that it would be in my 
favor. Therefore I came, and having heard his 
flattering words, which I do not deserve, I am here 
to inculpate myself. No, Herr vnn Swieten, if 
there were any merit in suffering for a brotlief 
whom I dearly loved, it would all be effaced by 
the wrong which I have done to the King of Rome. 
I feel that I was guilty in not confiding my mala- 
dy to your majesty, and I bow my head before the 
justice of mv punishment, severe though it may 
be." 

" It shflll not be severe, my daughter," said the 
emprCoS, whose kind heart was completely over- 
come by Joscpha's humility — "I, for my pait, 
forgive you; you are already sufSclently pun- 
ished." 

"I thank your majesty," returned Josepha, 
kissing ber outstretched band. "It is easy for 
one so magnanimous, to pardon the guilty; but 
my husband, will he also fctfgive me? " 

She turned her pale and imploring face toward 
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Joseph, who, with hiB aims croesed, looked scorn- 
fully back. 

** No," said she sadly, *' no. To obtain his for- 
giveness, I must make a full confedsion of my 
fault." 

She approached the window, but her head was 
cast down so that she did not see with what a 
look of bate Joseph beheld her advancing toward 
him. 

^* To obtain your pardon, sire," said she, " I must 
say why I deceived you. It was because I pre- 
ferred perjury to the loss of my earthly hsippine^s 
— the unspeakable happiness of being your wife. 
I was afraid of losing my treasure. For I love 
you beyonl all power of expression : from the first 
moment of our meeting, I have loved you, and 
this love which, thanks to Almighty God, I have 
a right to avow before the world — this love it was 
that misled me. Oh, my husband, have mercy, 
fLua forgive the fault that was bom of my exces- 
sive love for you. A whole life of love and obedi- 
ence shall atone for my sin. Forgive me, forgive 
me, for the sake of my love ! " 

And, overwhelmed by her grief, the princess 
knelt at the feet of her husband, and raised her 
hands iu supplication for pardon. 

The empress looked on with sympathetic heart 
and teatful eyes ; she expected at every moment 
to see Joseph raise up his wife, and press her to 
his heart for her touching avowal of love. She 
expected to hear him implore for^veness ; but she 
was saily mk)taken. 

Joseph stood immovable, his eyes flashing scorn 
and fury at the kneeling princess before him. 

This outraged all the pride of Maria Theresa^s 
womanhood. Hastily approaching Josepha, and 
stretching her arms toward her, she said: *'If 
Jose])h has no mercy in his olidurate heart, I at 
least will not witness such humiliation on the part 
of his wife. Rise, my daughter, and take shelter 
under my love ; I will not suffer you to be op- 
pressed — ^not even by my own son." 

She i^ould have raised Josepha, but the poor 
girl waved her gently back. "No, dear lady," 
said she, sobbing, " let me remain until he for- 
gives me." 

** Let her remain, your majesty," cried Joseph 
with a burst of wrath, ^* she is in her proper place, 
^ut if she means to kneel until she has obtained 
my forgiveness, let her kneel throughout all eter- 
nity ! I consented to this marriage for expedien- 
cy's sake, and I would have done my best to (hake 
the burden as light for us both as lay in my pow- 
er. Tour majesty knows how she has deceived 
me; your have heard her pitiful lie with its pitifnl 
excuse. I might have forgiven her for marrying 
me, with her disgusting disease, but for being a 
liar — ^never I " 

** Enough," cried the empress, as much excited 
by her son's obduracy as by Josepha's touching 
confession. " This scene must end, and so help 
me God, it shall never be enacted a second time ! 
Tou are bound to one another for life, and to- 
gether you shall remain. Each mortal has his 
weight of grief to bear. Bear yours in silence, and 
bear it as becomes your dignity and station. Have 
the manliness to smile before the world, my son, 
as beseems a prince who has more regard for his 
princely duties than for his rights as a man to 
happiness." 

And with that imposing grandeur which Maria 
Theresa knew so well how to assume, she con- 



tinued: **Rise. Queen of Rome, and never ac^ain 
fur.iret either your own royal station or the digni- 
ty of your womanhood. Give her your hand, my 
son ; if you will not love, you must at least honor 
and respect your wife. The bells of Vienna even 
now are pealing your welcome ; the people await 
their sovereigns, an J it does not become us to 
keep them in suspense on such an occasion as 
this " 

Without looking back to see the effect of her 
words, the empress left the room, and called to 
her page^ to fling wide the palace doors. 

" Apprise the court that we are ready to move," 
said slip, in a commanding voice, " and let the 
carriages approach." 

The pages threw open the wide doors ; the em- 
perorand the archduchesses entered, and following 
them came the courtiers and ladies of the imperial 
household in all the splendor of flashing jewels 
and costly robes. 

The empress, with unruffled serenity, advanced 
to meet them. Not once were her eyes cast be- 
hind toward t^ie unhappy couple, w^om she knew 
perfectly well had yielded to the force of circum- 
stances, and were already throwing the veil of 
etiquette and courtly decorum over their bleeding 
hearts. 

An hour later the imperial family made its 
entry into Vienna. In her gilded state-carriage 
sat the proud and beautiful empress, and at her 
side was the pale Queen of Rome. On either side 
of the carriage rode the two husbands, the Em- 
peror Francis of Lorraine and the King of Rome. 
The people once more shouted for joy, wishing 
long life to the imperial pair, and joy to the 
newly-married couple. From one side to another 
the empress and the queen bowed and smiled to 
all, while the King of Rome thanked the enrap- 
tured Viennese for their welcome. On this day 
appeared a new color in Vienna, so called in honor 
of Joseph's deep-blue eyes ; it was called " impe- 
rial blue." 

And the bells chimed; the cannon roared; 
while in the cathedral the fifty lovers awaited the 
King and Queen of Rome, whose marriage filled 
all hearts with joy, and seemed to realize everv 
dream of happiness on earth. 



CHAPTER XXVm. 

A statesman's HOUBS of DALLIANCE. 

" Arb there many people in the anteroom ? " 
asked Prince Kaunitz of the state referendaritts^ 
Baron Binder. 

"Yes, your highness," returned Binder, "all 
waiting impatiently for your appearance." 

" Let them wait, the stupid, strutting represent- 
atives of littleness! The more insignificant the 
petty masters, the more conceited are the petty 
ambassadors. I have no time to see them to-day. 
We are at peace with the whole world, and our 
only diplomacy regards marrying and giving in 



marriage. 



" So far you have nothing to boast of in that 
line," said Binder, laughing. "There are all 
sorts of stories afloat about the unhappy marriage 
of the King of Rome. Some go so far as to say 
that he shows his dislike in public" 
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*'Bah! what matters it whether a prince is a 
happy husband or not f When a king sets up 
pretensions to conjuf^al felicity, he is either an 
egotist or a fool. If the Ring of Rome cannot 
love his good, stupid, ugly wife, he can make love 
to the dowry she brings him. A goodly inherit- 
ance comes with her ; what matters it if a woman 
be thrown into the bargain ? " 

*^ Ah, prince, a woman is sometimes harder to 
conquer than a province ; and I think the King 
of Rome would much rather have won his Bavaria 
with the sword." 

*^ Because he is a blockhead full of sublime 
nonsense, who mistakes his love of novelty for 
wisdom. He would break his head ap^ainst a wall, 
this obstinate King of Rome, while I crept safely 
through a mouse-hole. Walls' are not so easily 
battered down as he supposes; but mouse-holes 
abound everywhere, as this sapient king will find 
out some of these days. It was much easier for 
us to creep into Bavaria with the help of the 
lovely Josepha, than to flourish our sword in her 
brother^s face^ He has not long to live, and we 
shall come peacefully in possession of his ifair 
province." 

** Or rather, the war for its possession will be 
waged in the king's private apartments." 

*' On that silly subject again ! " exclaimed Kau- 
nitz, impatiently. " If your heart bleeds so freely 
for the sentimental sorrows of the King of Rome, 
you may have another opportunity for your sensi- 
bihties in the marriage of his brother Leopold ; 
for I assure you that his intended is not one whit 
handsomer, or more intelligent, than Josepha of 
Bavaria. So you see that the King of Rome will 
not be apt to envy his brother." 

**Your highness is to escort the Infanta of 
Spain to Innspruck ? " 

**Not I, indeed; that honor I do not confer 
upon insignificant princesses who are nothing but 
grand-duchesses elect. I go to Innspruck one day 
sooner than the imperial family, to inspect the 
preparations for the festivities, and then I shall 
go as far as the gates of Innspruck — no farther, to 
receive Donna Maria Louisa." 

"That is the reason why your levee is so 
crowded to-day," replied Bind«^r laughing. " The 
foreign ministers wish to take leave of their mas- 
ter. And now they have waited long enough for 
you, prince." 

" I shall not see one of them. Austria, thanks 
to me, is now so powerful, that I need give 
myself no concern to soothe the anger of a dozen 
petty envoys, and to-day there are none other in 
the anteroom." 

*' The Dutch and Saxon ministers," urged Bin- 
der. 

" Little nobodiep," said Kaunitz, with a shrug. 
" I will not eee them." 

*' But, indeed, you presume too much upon their 
littleness. Only yesterday, you invited the Hessian 
ambassador to dine, and then you sat down to 
table without him." 

" He was three minutes behind the time. And 
do imagine that Prince Kaunitz waits for a poor 
little Hessian envoy ? I did it on purpose to teach 
him punctuality." 

Here the prince rang a bell, and ordered a page 
to dismiss the gentlemen in the anteroom.* 



* Report of the Fmsetfln ambassador. Baron Furst to 
Frederick IL 



Baron Binder looked after the page and shook 
his head. Kaunitz smiled. " Enough of ambas- 
sadors for to-day. The ship of Austria Ilea 
proudly and safely in the haven of her own great- 
ness ; and would you deprive the pilot of a few 
hours of relaxation ? I shall have to take the 
helm again to-morrow, when I go to Innspruck, 
and do you grumble if for a few hours I enjoy life 
to-day?" 

" I was not aware that dismissing one's visitors 
was a way to enjoy life," said Binder. 

" I do not mean that, you old pedant. Do jou 
hear that tapping at the door ? " 

" Yes, I hear it. It is from the little private 
door that leads to the corridor." 

" Well, that corridor, as you know, leads to a 
side-entrance of the palace, and if you look out of 
the window you will see there the equipage of the 
handsomest, frailest, and most fascinating actress 
in all Vienna — ^the equipage of the divine FoliazzL 
Hear how the knocking grows louder. My chaim- 
er becomes impatient." 

" Allow me to retire, then," said Binder, " and 
leave the field to the prima donna." As he left 
the room, he muttercl : " If Kaunitz were not a 
great statesman, he would be a ridiculous old fop ! " 

Kaunitz listened with perfect unconcern to the 
repeated knocking of his charmer until Binder 
was out of sight, then he walked up to the looking- 
glass, smoothed his locks, straightened his ruffles, 
and drew the bolt of the door. The beautliiil 
Foliazzi, in a coquettish and most becoming 
morning-costume, radiant with smiles and beauty, 
entered the room. 

Kaunitz greeted her coldly, and answered lier 
rapturous saJutation by a faint nod. ^* Your im> 
patience is very annoying, Olympia," said be; 
" you beat upon my door like a drum-m^'or." 

^* Your highness, it is the impatience of a long- 
ing heart," said the singer. "Do you know that 
it seems to me a thousand years since last I was 
allowed to enter these gates of Paradise 1 For 
eight days I have been plunged in deepest sorrow, 
watching your carriage as it passed by my house, 
snatching every note from my footman^s hands in 
the hope that it might be one from you — hoping 
in vain, and at last yielded myself up to fell 
despair." 

" You express yourself warmly," said Kaunitz, 
unmoved. 

" Yes, indeed ; for a feeling heart always fi^da 
strong, expression," answered the signora, show- 
ing a row of teeth between her rosy lips that look- 
ed like precious pearls. **And now my adored 
reprobate, why have you banished me from your 
presence for an eternity ? Which of my two ene- 
mies have prevailed against me, politics or the 
Countess Clary? Justify yourself, unkind but 
beloved prince ; say that you have not deceived 
me, for my heart yearns to forgive you ? " 

She came very, very near, and with her be- 
witching smiles looked up into Kaunitz*s face. 

Kaunitz bent to rec^ve the caress, and laid hia 
hand fondly upon her raven black hair. '* Is it 
true that you have longed for me — very true in- 
deed ? " said he. 

" I never knew how dear you were to me until 
I had endured the intolerable pangs of your ab- 
sence," replied Foliazzi, leaning her head upon 
the prince's shoulder. 

" You love me, then, Olyrapia ? Tell me, dear 
est, tell me truly ? " 
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^ Unjust I Tou ask me such a question I ** cried 
the signora, putting her arms around the princess 
neck. "If I love you? Do you not feel it in 
every pulsation of my heart f do you not read it 
in every glance of ray eyes ? Can you not feel 
liat my only thought is of you — ^my only life, your 
love?" 

" I am really glad to hear it," said Kaunitz, 
with statue-like tranquillity. " Aiid now I will tell 
you why I have not sent for you this past week. 
It was that I might not interrupt your tender in- 
terviews with Count Palffy, nor frighten away the 
poor enamored fool from the snares you were lay- 
ing for him." 

The signora looked perfectly astounded. ''But 
surely," stammered she, '' your highness does not 
believe — " 

**^ Oh, no I I believe nothing ; I know that the 
Olympia who loves me so passionately, has been 
for two days the fair friend of the young, rich, 
and prodigal Count Palffy." 

Here the signora laughed outright. "But, 
your highness, if you knew this, why did you not 
btop me in my protestations, and tell me so ? " 

" I only wanted to see whether, really, you were 
a finished actress. I congratulate you, Olympia ; 
I could not have done it better myself." 

'' Prince," said the signora, seriously, '* I learned 
the whole of this scene from yourself; and in my 
relations with you I have followed the example 
you gave me. While you swore eternal love to 
me, you were making declarations to the Countess 
Clarv. Oh, my lord, I have suffered at your 
hands, and the whole world sympathizes with my 
disappointment I The whole world knows of your 
double dealings with women, and calls you a 
heartless young liberane." 

" Does it ? " died Kaunitz, for a moment for- 
getting his coldnesi, and showing his satisfaction 
in his face. " Does it, indeed, call me a heartless 
young libertine ? " 

" Yes," replied the signora, who seemed not to 
see his gratification. "And when people see a 
man who is adored by women, and is false to 
them all, they say, ' He is a little Kaunitz.' " 

When the signora said this, Kaunitz did what 
he had not done for years, he broke out into a 
laugh, repeating triumphantly, " A little Kaunitz. 
But mark you," continued he, " other libertines 
are called iiUle Kaunitzes, but I alone am the 
ffreat iCaunitz." 

**True," sighed the signora, "and this great 
Kaunitz it is who has abandoned me. While I 
worfhipped the air he breathed, he sat at the feet 
of the Countess Clary, repeating to her the self- 
same protestations with which an hour before he 
had intoxicated my senses. Oh, when I heard this, 
jealousy and despair took possession of my soul. 
1 was resolved to be revenged, and so I permitted 
the advances of Count Palfly. Ha ! while I en- 
dured his presence, I felt that my heart was 
wholly and forever yours I Oh, my adored, my 
great Kaunitz, say that you love me, and at your 
feet I throw all the lesser Kaunitzes in token of 
my fealty I " 

The signora would have flung her arms around 
him, but Kaunitz with a commanding gesture 
wave4 her offl 

" Very well done, Olympia," said he, nodding 
bis head. "You are as accomplished as you are 
beautiful ; and well I understand how it is that 
you infatuate by your charms all manner of little 



Kaunitzes. But now listen to Kaunitz the great 
I not only allow, but order you to continue your 
intrigue with Count Palffy. T.ike every thing he 
offers ; wring his purse dry ; and the sooner you 
ruin him the better." 

"That means that I impor;une you with my 
love. Farewell, prince, and may you never re- 
pent of your cruelty to poor Olympia." 

"Stay," said Kaunitz, oooily. "I have not 
done with you. Continue your amours with the 
Hungarian, and love him as much as you choose^ 
provided—" 

" Provided ? " echoed the singer anxiously, aa 
Kaunitz paused. 

" Provided you aff'ect before the world to be 
still my mistress." 

"Oh, my beloved prince," cried Foliazri, "you 
will not cast me off 1 " and in spite of his dis- 
inclination she folded Kaunitz to her heart. 

The prince struggled >o get free. " You have 
disarranged my whole dress," said he, peevishly. 
" On account of your folly I shall have to make 
my toilet again. Hear me, and Jet me alone. 
I said that you would aff'ect to be my mistress. 
To this end you will drive as usual to the side- 
door by which you have been accustomed to enter 
the palace, and while your caniage stands there 
for one hour, you shall be treated to a costly 
breakfast in my little boudoir every morning." 

" By your side, ray own prince ? " 

"By yourself, my own Olympia. I have not 
time to devote an hour to you every day. Your 
carriage shall stimd at my door in the morning. 
Every evening mine will be for an hour before 
yours, and while it remains there I forbid you to 
be at home to any one whatsoever." 

"I shall think of nothing but you until that 
hour," said the signora, fondly. 

" Vraimentj you are very presuming to suppose 
that I shall ti*ouble myself to come in the car- 
riage," replied Kaunitz, contemptuously. " It is 
enough that the coach being there, the world will 
suppose that I am there also. A man of fashion 
must have the name of possessing a mistress ; 
but a statesman cannot waste his valuable time on 
women. You are my mistress, oalenaibfyy and 
therefore I give you a year's salary of four thou- 
sand guilders." 

" You are an angel — a god ! " cried La Foliazzi, 
this time with genuine rapture. " You come upon 
one like Jupiter, in a shower of gold." 

" Yes, but I have no wish to fall into the en>- 
braces of my Danas. Now, hear my last words. 
If you ever dare let it transpire that you are not 
really my mistress, I shall punish you severely. 1' 
will not only stop your salary, but I will cite you 
before the oommittec of morals, and you shall be 
forced into a marriage with somebody." 

The singer shuddered and drew back. " Let 
me go at once into my boudoir. Is ray breakfast 
ready ? " 

" No— your morning visits there begin to-mor- 
row. Now go home to Count Palffy, and do not 
forgi't our contract." 

" I shall not forget it, prince," replied the signo- 
ra, smiling. " I await your coach this evening. 
You may kiss me if you choose." ^he bent her 
head to his and held out her delicate cheek, frestf 
as a rose. 

"Simpleton," said be, slightly tapping her 
beautiful mouth, " do you suppose that the great 
Kaunitz would kiss any lips but those which, like 
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the fiensitive mimosa, shrink from the touch of 
man 1 Go away. Count Palfi'y will feel honored 
to reap the kisses I have left." 

He gave her his hand, and looked after her, as 
with light and graceful carriage she lelt the room. 

** She is surpassingly beautiful,'' said Eaimitz 
to himself. ^* Every one envies me ; but each one 
thinks it quite a matter of course that the 
loveliest woman in Vienna should be glad to be 
my mistress. Ah ! two o'clock. My guests 
await me. But before I go I must bring down 
the Countess Clary from the airy heaven which 
she has built for herself." 

He rang, and a page appeared ; for from' the 
time he became a prince, Kaunitz introduced four 
pages in his household, and kept open table dsdly 
for twelve persons. 

" Tell the Countess Clary," said he, " that in a 
few moments I will conduct her to the dining- 
room. Then await me in mj puderkammer.^^ 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

PBmCE KAUNITZ AST) BITTEB OLUOE. 

Prince Kaunitz had finished his promenade in 
the powder-room, and having ascertained by 
means of his mirror that his peruke was in 
order, he betook himself to the apartments of the 
Countess Clary, to conduct her to table. 

The young countess, Kaunitz's niece, and a 
widow scarcely thirty years of age, flew to greet 
her uncle, radiant with smiles and happiness. 

" What en unexpected honor you confer upon 
me, my dear uncle 1 " said she, with her sweet low 
voice. " Coming yourself to conduct mc to the 
table ! How I thank you for preparing me a 
triumph which every woman in Vienna wUl envy 
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me. 

" I came with no intention whatever of prepar- 
ing you a triumph or a pleasure. I came solely 
because I wish to have a few words with you be- 
fore we go to dinner." 

'' I am all ears, your highness," said the count- 
ess, smiling. 

Kaunitz looked at his young and lovely niece 
with uncommon scrutiny. " You have been cry- 
ing," said he, after a pause. 

*' No, indeed," said she, blushing. • 

" Do you suppose that you can deceive me ? I 
repeat it, you have been crying. Will you pre- 
sume to contradict me ? " 

" No, dear uncle, I will not." 

"And wherefore? No prevarication; I must 
know." 

The young countess raised her soft blue eyes to 
the face of the haughty prince. " I will tell the 
truth," said she, again blushing. " I was crying 
because La Foliazzi was so long with you to- 
day." 

" Jealous, too ! " said Kaunitz, with a sneer. 
" And pray, who ever gave you the right of being 
jealous of me ? " 

The countess said nothing, but her eyes filled 
with tears. 

" Allow me to discuss this matter with you. I 
came for this purpose. Our relations must be dis- 
tinctly understood, if they are to last You must 



have the goodness to remember their origin. 
When you were left a widow you turned to mo, as 
your nearest relative, for assistance. You were 
unprotected, and your husband had lefl you noth- 
ing. I gave you my piotection, not because I 
was in any way pleased with you, but becau^e }ou 
were my sister's cLild. 1 invited you hiiher to do 
the honors of my house, to give orders to the 
cooks and steward, to overlook my household ar- 
rangement><, and to receive my guests in a manner 
worthy of their host. To insure }0u the appear- 
ance and consideration due to you as my niece 
and as the lady of my house, 1 gave you a re- 
muneration of two thousand guildeis a year. 
Were not these my terms ? " 

" Yes, your highness, they wtre. They filled 
me with gratitude and joy ; and never will 1 forget 
your kindness." 

" It seems, however, that you do forget it," re- 
plied the heartless uncle. " How docs it happen 
that you take the liberty of being unhappy be- 
cause La Foliazzi is in my room ? What business 
is it of yours, whom I receive or entertain ? Have 
I ever given you the slightest hope that from my 
niece I would ever raise you to the emmence of 
being my wife ? " 

" Never, never, dear uncle," said the countess, 
scarlet with shame. " You have never been other- 
wise to me than my generous benefactor." 

"Then oblige me by silencing the absurd ru- 
mors that may have led you into the delusion of 
supposing that I intended to make of you a prin- 
cess. I wish you to know that I have no idea of 
marrying again ; and if ever I should form an- 
other matrimonial alliance, it will either be with an 
imperial or a loyal princess. Will you be so good 
as to remember this, and to act accordingly V " 

" Certainly," replied the countess, her eyes fill- 
ing with tears. " 1 assure your highness that I 
have never been so presuming as to regard you 
otherwise than as my kinsman and guardian. My 
feelings of admiration for you are indeed enthusi- 
astic ; but I have never felt any thing toward you 
but the attachment of a daughter." 

" Pray do not trouble your&elf to feel any thing 
at all on my account," said Kaunitz, ill-humoredly. 
" I am not under the necessity of playing the part 
of a tender father toward you ; therefore, dry up 
the tears vou took the trouble to shed on La Fo- 
liazzi's account. But enough of this folly. I 
hope that we understand each other, and that I 
will not have to repeat this conversation. Be so 
good as to take my arm. We will go forward to 
meet our guests." 

The young countess took the arm of the prince, 
and they entered the drawing-room. The guests 
had long been assembled there, but it never oc- 
curred to Kaunitz to make any apology for his 
late appearance. Nevertheless, his guests were all 
noble ; some of them representatives of princely 
houses or powerful kingdoms. Kaunitz, how- 
ever, was not only the all-powerful minister of 
Maria Theresa ; it was well known that his slender, 
diamond-studded fingers directed the policy of all 
Europe. No one in that room had the courage to 
resent his rudeness. All seemed to feel honored 
Iks he walked haughtily forward with a slight in- 
clination of his head to the many, and a con- 
descending smile to the few whom it pleased him 
to distinguish by his notice.* 

* Wraxall, ''Memoirs," voL i., page 880. 
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Prince Kaunttz aid not chooM to perceive that 
peveral distinguished ambassadors, as well as a 
German prince, himself a reigning sovereign, were 
present as bis guests. He passed them all by, to 
accost a small, graceliil man who, seated in a recess, 
had received no further attention from the high- 
bom company than a condescending nod. Kaunitz 
gave him his hand, and welcomed him audibly. 
Tne honored guest was Noverre, the inventor of 
the ballet as it is performed to-day on the stage. 
Noverre .blushed with pleasure at the reception 
given him, while the other guests scarcely con- 
cealed their chagrin. - 

Just then the folding-doors were thrown wide 
open, and the steward announced in a loud voice 
tbat the table of his lord the prince was served. 
The company arose, and the ladies looked to see 
which of them was to have the honor of being 
conducted to the table by the host Kaunitz 
feigned neither to see nor to hear. He contioued 
his conversation with Noverre, and when he had 
quite done, he sauntered carelessly up to his other 
guests. Suddenly he paused, and his eyes wan- 
dered from one to another with a searching 
glance. 

" Good Heaven ! " exclaimed he, ** of what a 
rudeness we were about to be guilty. I had in- 
vited Ritter Gluck to meet us to-day, and he has 
not vet artived. It shall not be said of me that I 
was ever wanting in respect to genius as tran- 
scendent as his. I must beg of my distinguished 
guests to await his arrival before going to 
dinner." * 

Hereupon he resumed his conversation with 
Noverre. The other guests were indignant, for 
they all felt the insult. The nobles disapproved 
of the fashion, which had been introduced by 
Kaunitz, of mingling artists and savans of no birth 
with the aristocracy of Vienna ; and the ambas- 
sadors felt it as a personal injury that Kaunitz, 
who yesterday had refused to wait for them, to-day 
called upon them to wait for a musician. 

Kaunitz pretended not to see the displeasure 
which, nevertheless, his guests were at no great 
pfuns to conceal, and he went on talking in an 
animated strain with Noverre. The poor dancer, 
meanwhile, gave short and embarrassed answers. 
He had remarked the discontent of the compuny, 
and the princess over-politeness oppressed him, 
the more so as he perceived one of the lords grad- 
ually approaching, with the intention of address- 
ing the prince. With the deepest respect the 
dancer attempted to withdraw, but the merciless 
Kaunitz caught him by one of the buttons of his 
velvet coat, and held him fast. 

** Do not stir," said the prince. " I see the duke 
quite as well as you do, but he is a liar and a 
braggart — I dislike him, and he shall not speak 
with me. Tell me something about the new iMdlet 
that you are arranging for the emperor's festival. 
I hear that Gluck has composed the music. But 
hush ! Here comes the maeatro,^^ 

Kaunitz walked rapidly forward and met Gluck 
in the middle of the room. They greeted one an- 
other cordially, but proudly — as two princes 
might have done. Around them stood the other 
guests^ frowning to see these two men, both so 
proud, so conscious of greatness, scarcely seeming 
aware that others besides themselves were pres- 
ent. Gluck was in fiill court-dress ; at his side a 

* Bwiaborne, vol. L, page 80l 
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sword ; on his breast the brilliant order of the 
pope. With unembarrassed courtesy he received 
the greeting of the prince, and made no apologv 
foe his tardy appearance. 

'* Thank Heaven, you have come at last I *' ex- 
claimed Kaunitz, in an audible voice. " I was 
afraid that the gods, angels, and spirits who are 
the daily assodates of the great maettro would 
deprive us poor mortals of the honor of dinmg 
with the favorite of the Muses and the Graces.'* 

** The gods, the Muses, and the Graces are ths 
associates of Prince Kaunitz," returned Gluck. 
** If they are not to be found in their temples, we 
may be sure that they have taken ref\i;;e here.** 

Kaunitz, who never vouchsafed a civil word in 
return for compliments, bowed his head, and with 
a gratified smile turned to his assembled guests. 

" Ladies and gentlemen,** said he, *^ let us sit 
down to dinner.*' 

But the company waited for the signal to rise 
which would be given when the host offered hia 
arm to the lady whom he complimented by taking 
her in to dinner. 

The prince looked around, and his eyes rested 
again on Gluck. 

" I beg of the Ritter Gluck,** said he, gracious- 
ly, ** the honor of conducting him to the table.** 
And with a courteous bow he offered his arm. 
** Favorite of the Muses, come with me, I am too 
true a worshipper of your nine lovely mistresses, 
to resign you to any one else.** 

Gluck, ^ith a smile appreciative of the honor 
conferred upon him, took the arm of the prince, 
and was led into the dining-room. 

Behind them came the other guests. All wore 
discontented faces ; for this time the slight had 
been offered not only to dukes and ambassadors, 
but to the ladies themselves, who could not help 
feelmg bitterly this utter disregard of all etiquette 
and good-breeding. 

On the day after the dinner Kaui^tz started fbr 
Innspruck to superintend the festivities preparing 
for the marriage of the Archduke Leopold. Count 
Durazzo, the director of the theatre, had preceded 
the prince by a week. Noverre, with his ballet- 
dancers, was to follow. The great opera of 
** Orpheus and Eurydice,** whose fame was now 
European, was being rehearsed at Innspruck, for 
representation on the first night of the festival. 

Although Florinn Gassman was a leader of 
acknowledged skill, Gluck, at the request of the 
emperor, had gone to Innspruck to direct and 
oversee the rehearsals. 

The furies had just concluded their chorus, and 
Gluck had given the signal for dismissal, when 
Prince Kaunitz entered the theatre, and came for- 
ward, ofl'ering his hand to the maestro. 

" Well, mae^rOy^^ said he, " are you satisfied 
with your artistes f Are we to have a great mu* 
sicol treat to-morrow ? ** 

Gluck shrugged his shoulders. **My singers 
are not the angels who taught me this music, but 
for mortals they sing well. I scareely think that 
Donna Maria Louisa has ever heard any thing 
comparable to the music which is to welcome her 
to Innspruck.** 

^* I am glad to hear it,*' said Kaunitz, with his 
usual composure, although he was inwardly an- 
noyed at Gluck*s complacency. ** B ut as I promised 
the empress to see and hear every thing myself^ I 
must hear and judge of your opera also. Be so 
good as to have it repeated.*' 
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Gluck looked At the prince in amazement 

'* What,'' cried he, ** your highness wishes them 
to go through the whole opera without an au- 
dience ? " 

Prince Kaunitz raised his lofty head in displeas- 
ure, and siud : ** Bitter Gluck, quality has always 
been esteemed before quantity. I alone am an au- 
dience. Let the opera begin, the audience is here."* 

Gluck did not answer immediately. He frowned 
and looked down. Suddenly he raised his head, 
and his face wore its usual expression of energy 
and power. 

^ 1 will gratify your highness. I myself would 
like to hear the opera without participating in it. 
Ijadies and gentlemen of the oou/tMec, be so kind 
as to return I Gentlemen of the orchestra, resume 
your instruments I Gassman, have the goodness 
to lead. Do your best. Let us have your highest 
interpretaUon of art — ^for you have an audience 
such as you may never have again. Prince Kau- 
nitz and Ritter Gluck are your listeners!" 



CHAPTER XXX. 

AS UNFOBTUKATE MSBTINQ. 

Festital followed festival The streets of the 
beautiful capitol of Tyrol were gay with the mul- 
titudes who thronged to the marriage of the em- 
press's second son. * 

It was the second day after the wedding. On 
the first evening the opera of '* Orpheus and Eury- 
dice " had been triumphantly represented before 
the SfHe of the city. A second representation 
had been called for by the delighted audience, al- 
though at the imperial palace a magnificent mask 
ball was to be given, for which two thousand invi- 
tations had been issued. It was a splendid con- 
fusion of lights, jewels, velvet, satins, and flowers. 
AU the nadons of the world had met in that im- 
perial ballroom; not only mortals, but fairies, 
sylphides, and heathen gods and goddesses. It 
was a bewildering scene, that crowd of fantastic 
revellers, whose faces were ever}' one hidden by 
velvet masks, through which dark eyes glittered, 
like stars upon the blackness of the night 

The imperial family alone appeared without 
masks. ' Maria Theresa, in a dress of blue velvet, 
studded with golden embroidery, her fair white 
forehead encircled by a coronet of diamonds and 
sapphires, walked among her guests with enchant- 
ing smiles and gracious words. She leaned upon 
the arm of the King of Rome, who, looking more 
cheerful than usual, chatted gayly with his mother 
or with the crowd around them. Near them were 
the Grtnd Duke Leopold and his bride, so ab- 
sorbed in one another that it was easy to see that 
they at least were happy in their affections. Be- 
hind them flocked the young archduchesses, who 
were enjoying the ball to the utmost , Whenever 
the empress approached a group of her guests, 
they stood in respectful silence while she and her 
handsome family passed by ; but as soon as she 
had left them, their admiration burst forth in 
every imaginable form of words. The empress, 
who overheard these murmured plaudits, smiled 
proudly upon her young daughters, who, even if 

• The prinoe^B own wordR. Swinbarne, vol 1., p«j» 



they had been no archduchesses, would still have 
been the handsomest girls in Austria. 

While the empress, in the full splendor of her 
rank and beauty, was representing the sovereign 
of Austria, the emperor, minglmg with the guests, 
was taking the hberty of amusing himself as 
ordinary mortals love to do at a masked ball. On 
his arm hung a mask of most graceful figure, but 
so completdy was she disguised that nothing 
could be ascertained with regard to her name or 
rank. Some whispered that it was the emperor's 
new fi&vorite, the Countess of Auersberg. 

As the pair went by, the emperor overheard the 
coigectures of the crowd, and he turned with a 
smUe to the lady who accompanied him. 

** Do not fear," said he ; ** there is no danger of 
your being recognized. You are mistaken for 
another lady. I promised you that you shoold 
niect Joseph here, and I will keep my promise. 
Lei us try to make our wa> through the crowd, 
that we may join him as soon as possible; 
for I feel oppressed this evening, I luiow not 
why.'» 

"Oh, then, your majesty, let me go back into 
the anteroom," said the veiled lady. " I begin 
to feel all the rashness of my undertaking, and 
although it has the sanction of your majesty and 
the empress, I feel like a criminal, every moment 
dreading discovery. Let us go back." 

" No, no," replied the emperor, *' let us remain 
until the interview with Joseph is over. I shall 
feel no better in the anteroom than here. I nev- 
er shall be well until I leave this beautiful, fear- 
ful Tyrol Its mountains weigh heavily upon my 
head and my breast But let us sit down awhile. 
I love to listen to the people's talk, when the court 
is not by." 

" But while your mijeHity is present the court 
is here," said the lady. 

" Not so, my dear," whispered the emperor ; ** the 
empress and my children are the court, I am but 
a private nobleman. Ah, there they come ! See 
how beautiful and stately the empress looks t 
Who would suppose that this grown-up family 
were her children ! — ^But she. she signs us to ap- 
proach. Take courage, and await me here." 

So saying, the emperor hastened toward bis 
wife, who received him with a loving smile of wel- 
come. 

** Now, my son," said she, withdrawing her arm 
from Joseph, " I give you your freedom. I ad- 
vise you to mix among the masks, and to go in 
search of adventures. We have done enough for 
ceremony, I think we may now ei\joy ourselves a 
little like the rest of mankind. If we were 
younger, Franzel, we, too, would mix with yonder 
crowd, and dance awhile. But I suppose we must 
leave that to our children, and betake ourselves to 
the card-table or to the opera-house." 

** If your migesty leaves me the choice," said 
the emperor, " I vote for the opera." 

The empress took his arm, while she turned to 
the Countess Lerchenfeld, the governess of the 
archduchesses. " To the dancing-room, countess," 
said she ; " the archduchesses may dance, but no 
masks must enter the room. Now, my dear hus- 
band, follow me. Adieu, Joseph 1 To-n\prrow I 
expect to hear what fortune has befallen you to- 
night" 

** Tour majesty forgets that Fortune is a wo- 
man," retumeid Joseph, smiling, ** and you know 
that I have no luck with women." 
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*'0r you will not hare it," said the empress, 
laughiog, and leaving her son to his thoughts. 

*'0r you will not have it,'' repeated a soil voice 
near, and Joseph, turning, saw an elegant-looking 
woman, veiled aod masked. 

" Fair mask," said he, smiling, " although you 
have the qualities of Echo, you have not yet pined 
away to invisibility." 

" Perhaps, rire, my body is only the coffin of 
my hearty and my heart the unfortunate Echo 
that has grieved herself to death and invisibility. 
~ ^rhaps your majesty does not believe in the 
;rief, for doubtless you are unacquainted 

ly should you imagine that I am un- 
with grief? " asked Joseph* 
luse your majesty's station is exalted above 
)thcr men; because God has blessed you 
loble heart, that is worthy of your des- 
\e destiny which gives you the power of 
other mortals happy." 

" How do you know all this ? " 

" I see it," whispered she, " in your eyes^ 

^^se eyes that reflect the blue of heaven. Oh, 
fre, may never a cloud darken that heaven ! " 

^* I thank you for your pious wish," replied the 
ung sadly, " but if you are mortal, you know that 
in this world there are no such things as cloudless 
skies. Let us not speak of such serious matters ; 
give me your arm, and let us join in the mirth 
that is around us." 

"If your majesty will permit me, I will while 
away the hour by relating to you a sad story of 
life." 

" Why a sad story, why not a merry one ?" 

" Because I came here for no other object than 
to relate this sad story to yourself. I came to 
crave your majesty's sympathy and clemency in 
behalf of a suffering fellow-creature." 

** Can I do any thing in the matter ? " asked the 
king. 

**From your ms^esty alone do I hope for 
succor." 

" Very well ; if so, let me hear the story. I will 
listen." 

" Sire, my mournful history will ill accord with 
the merriment of a ballroom. If you will con- 
descend to go with me to one of the boxes in 
the gallery, I will there confide my secret to your 
ear, and there I hope to soften your heart. Oh, 
sire, do not tarry ; it is a case of life or death." 

" Well," said Joseph, after a pause, " I will 
go. After all, I am about to have an adventure." 

The mask bowed, and made her way through 
the crowd to a side-door which opened upon the 
private staircase leading to the boxes. Joseph 
looked with interest at the light and elegant form 
that preceded him, and saia to himself, *' Truly 
au adventure ! I will follow it to the end." 

They were now in the galleries, from whence a 
beautiful view of the ballroom was obtained. The 
lady entered a box, the king followed. The 
sound of the music, and the gay voices of the 
dancers, came with softened murmur to the ears of 
the king. He thought of the past ; but rousing 
himself to the exigencies of the present, he turned 
to the lady and said : ** Now, fair mask, to your 
narrative." 

" Swear first to hear me to the end I Swear 
it by the memory of Isabella, whom you so pas- 
Konately loved I " 

** Isabella ! " cried Joseph, turning pale. " You 



are very bold, madame, to call that name, and call 
it here t But speak. By her loved memory I will 
listen." 

She took his hand, and pressed it to her lips. 
Then she begged the king to be seated, and took 
her place by his side. 

" Sure, I wish to relate to you the history of a 
woman whom God has either blessed or cursed ; 
a woman who, if she were not most unfortunate, 
would be the happiest of mortals." 

" Ton speak as the Sphinx did before the gates 
of Thebes. How can one be at the same time 
blessed and cursed ? " 

** Sire, it is a blessing to be capable of loving 
with passion ; it is a curse to love, and not be 
loved in return." 

" And a greater curse," murmured Joseph, " to 
feign love and not to feel it. I have been a victim 
of such hypocrisy, and never shall I outlive its 
bitter memories." 

** Sire," began the lady, ** the woman of whom 
I speak would wilUngly give a year of her life if 
the man she loves would but vouchsafe to her 
thirsting heart one single glance of love. Think 
how wretched she must be, when even the ap- 
pearance of love would satisfy her. But do not 
suppose, sire, that this woman is the victim of a 
guilty pussion which she dare not own. She is a 
wife, and the man she adores, and who loves her 
not, is her husband." 

" Why does he not love her ? " asked Joseph 
quickly. 

" Because," said the mask, in an agitated voice, 
** because she has sinned against him. On the 
day of her marriage, although he nobly invited 
her confidence, she hid from him a — a — ^malady. 
Oh, in mercy, do not go ! You must hear me," 
cried she, almost frenzied, " you swore by the mem- 
ory of Isabella to listen." 

Joseph resumed his seat, and said roughly, 
" Go on, then." 

** It was a crime," continued she in a voice of 
deepest emotion, " but she has pud dearly for her 
sin. Her husband repulsed her, but her heart 
was still his ; he despised her, and yet she adores 
him. Her malady has long since disappeared; 
her heart alone is sick; that heart which will 
break if her lord refuse to forgive her the offence 
that was bom of her love for him 1 Bat oh, sire, 
he has no pity. When she meets him with im- 
ploring looks, he turns away ; her letters he sends 
to her unopened. Oh, he is severe in his wrath ; 
it is like vengeance from Heaven! But still 
she loves, and still she hopes that one day he 
will be generous, and forgive her another crime — 
that of not being blessed with beauty. For months 
she has longed to tell him that she repents of her 
faults, that her punishment is just ; but, oh ! oh ! 
she begs for mercy. She was forbidden to follow 
him to Innspruck, but she could not stay behind. 
His parents gave their consent, and she is here at 
your knees, my lord and king, to plead for mercy. 
Oh I has there not been enough of cruelty ? See 
me humbled at your feet ; reach mo your beloved 
hand, and bid me sit by your side ! " 

She had sunk to the ground, and now tearing 
from her face the mask and veil, the King of Rome 
beheld the death-like countenance of his despised 
wife. 

Joseph rose from his seat and looked at her 
with inexorable hate. ^* Madame," said he, ** thanks 
CO the name which you used to force me into cooft- 
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pliance, I have beard you out I married you 
without affection, and you had been my wife but a 
few short lumre when you turned my indiffSerence 
into undying hate. You come and whine to me for 
my love ; and you inform me that you are love- 
rick on my account. If so, I dare say that Van 
Swieten, who cured you of leprosy, can also cure 
you of your unfortunate attachment Ii you never 
knew it before, allow me to inform you that your 
love gives you no claim to mine; and when a 
woman has the indelicacy to thrust herself upon a 
man who has never sought her, she must expect 
to be despised and humbled to the dust And 
now, madame, as I still have the misfortune to be 
your husband, listen to my commands. Tou came 
here in spite of my prohibition ; as you pass in the 
world for my wife, you shall at least be obedient to 
my will. Go back this night to Vienna, and nev- 
er again presume to entrap me into another inter- 
view like this I " 

Without vouchsafing a look at the fainting wo- 
man who lay at his feet, Joseph left the box, and 
descended to the ballroom. 

But what wail was that, which, coming from 
the imperial bonqueting-hall, hushed every sound 
tyf music and nairth, and drove the gay multitude 
in terror from the ballroom ? 

The King of Rome was hastily making his way 
through the terrified crowd, when he was met by 
one of his own officers. 

** I have been seeking your majesty,*' said he in 
a trembling voice " The emperor — ^'* 

^''In Heaven's name, what of the emperor ?'' 

*^ He is very iU, yomr majesty. On leaving the 
theatre, he was struck down by apoplexy.'* 

The king made no reply. He dashed on from 
room to room until he reached lus father's sleep- 
ing-apartment 

And there on the bed, that white, motionless 
body ; that cold, insensible piece of clay ; that 
marble image without breath — was all that earth 
now held of the Emperor Francis of Lorraine. 

He was dead, and his wish had been granted. 
He had gone forever fW)m the ** beautiful, fearful 
Tyrol ; " and its mountains lay no longer heavily 
on his breast 
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Tbx sound of rejoicings was husbe'^. The peo- 
ple of Innspruck had hastened to remove from the 
streets every sjmibol of festivity. The flowers and 
flags, the triumphal arches, and the wreathed ar- 
cades had disappeared. The epith^jdamitun had 
been followed by the dirge. 

Nizht had set in — ^the first night of the emper- 
or's dieath. The corpse stall lay on the bed where 
Its last breath had been drawn, and no one was 
with the deceased sovereign except two night- 
watchers, whose drowsy heads were buried in the 
arm-chairs wherein they sat Death had banished 
ceremony. In the presence of their dead emper- 
or, bis attendants were seated and slept In the 
centre of the room stood the coffin that awaited 
the imperial remains ; for on the morrow the ^- 
nend ceremonies were to begin. But the empress 



had ordered that on this night all ceremony shoiil^ 
be suspended. 

Deep liilence reigned throughout Innspruck. 
The citizens, worn out with the excitement of tht 
day, had all retired to rest Even the uhilJi^ev 
of the deceased had forgotten their sorrow ir 
sleep. Maria Theresa alone sought no rest 

All that day she had been overwhelmed b] 
grief; even prayer seemed to bring no relief to 
her heart But now she was tranquil, she bad 
thrust back her tears ; and the empresii-wiilow, all 
etiquette forgetting, was making her husband's 
shroud. 

As a woman, she grieved for the partner of her 
joys and sorrows ; as a woman, she wishe 1 tu pay 
the last sad honors to the only man whom she 
had ever loved. She wh)se hands were accus- 
tomed to the sceptre, now held a needle, and to 
all offers of assistance she made but one reply. 

** None of you are worthy to help me in this 
holy work, for none of you loved him. For you, 
he was the beneficent and honored sovereign ; but 
for me, he was the joy, the light, the air of my 
life. I, who loved him, have alone the right to 
work upon his shroud." 

"Oh, yoiv migesty," cried the Counters Daun, 
while her eyes filled with sympathizing tears, 
** would that the world could see with what devo> 
tion the great Maria Theresa sits in the stillness 
of the night, and with her own hands prepares 
her husband's shroud I " 

The empress quickly raised her head, and, with 
something like her accustomed imperiousness, 
said : "I forbid any one of you to speak of what 
you have seen to-mght In the simplicity of my 
grief, I do what my heart urges me to do ; bat 
let not my sorrow beeome the subject of the 
world's idle gossip. When the husband dies, his 
wife, be she empress or beggar, is nothing but a 
sorrowing widow. Ah ! I am indeed beggared of 
all my wealth, for I have lost the dearest treasure 
[ possessed on earth. All my joys will die with 
him." 

The empress's'sobs choked her utterance ; and 
burying her face in the shroud, she wept aloud. 

" In the name of Heaven, your majesty, do not 
let your tears fall upon the shroud!" cii.'d the 
Countess Daun, while she tried with gentle force 
to wrest the cloth from the empress's hands. ** I 
have heard it said that what is laid in the coflin 
bedewed with tears, draws after it to the grave 
the one who sheds them." 

*' Would it were true ! " exclaimed the empress, 
who had already resumed her work. " Would 
that my Francis could open his arms to receive me, 
that I might rest by his side from the care» of 
life I Would that I were with him, who was my 
lover from earliest childhood ; for cold and cheer- 
less will be the life that is no longer lit up by his 
smile." 

She bent over her work, and nothing further 
was said ; but her ladies of honor gazed with tear- 
ful eyes upon the high-bom mourner, who, in her 
long, black dress, was making a shroud for het 
lost husband. 

^t last the task was completed, and she rose 
from her seat With a sad smile she threw the 
shroud over her head, and it fell around her ma- 
jestic form like a white veil. 

"My veil of eternal widowhood I" said she. 
" Let me warm it with my love, that it may not 
lie too cold upon my darling's breast Now, my 
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ftiends, go ard rest' Pray for the emperor, and 
for his heart-broken wife." 

*' Surely/* said the Countess Daun, "your ma- 
jesty will not send us awiy until we have attended 
to your wants. Let us remain ; we will watch by 
Tour bedside." 

" No, countess, I will dispense with your ser- 
Tices to-night. Charlotte von Hieronymus will stay 
with me." 

Turning to her beloved little tire-woman she 
said: "I want your attendance yet awhile, 'Char- 
lotte ; yon are to dress my hair to-night as becomes 
a widow. Good-night, ladies." 

The ladies of honor, with deep courtesies, left 
the room. 

As the door closed behind them, she said to 
Charlotte : ** Now, Charlotte, dear chOd, you shall 
go with me on my last visit to the emperor. Take 
a pair of scissors, and come." 

** Scissors, your majesty ? " said Charlotte. 

" Yes, my dear," replied she, as she advanced 
to her work-table from whence she took up a silver 
can lelabrum, and signed to Charlotte to follow. 

Wrapping the sbro id close about her, the em- 
press went forward through the long suite of mag- 
nificent but dark and empty rooms, that lay be- 
tween her and her husband. Her tall whito figure, 
enveloped in the shroud, looked in the gloom of 
night, like a ghost. The light which .she carried, 
as it flashed across her face gave it a weird aspect ; 
and as the two wanderers went flitting by the large 
minors that here and there ornamented the 
rooms, thoy looked like a vision which had started 
up for a moment, then vanished into utter dark- 
ness. 

At last they came to a door which stood i^ar, 
through which a light was visible. 

"We are here," said the empress, leaning 
against the door for support. " Step lightly, Char- 
lotte, and make no noise, for the emperor sleeps." 

There on the bed, with its yellow, sunken face, 
was the corpse that had been her husband — the 
only man she had ever loved. And that hideous 
black coffin, which looked all the gloomier for the 
wax-lights that burned around it, was his last rest- 
ing-place. 

Maria Theresa shuddered when she saw all 
this ; but her strong will came to her help, and 
she went steadily forward until she reached the 
night-watchers. . She awoke :them and said, " Go, 
wait in the next room until I call you.^' Charlotte 
was already on her knees, praying. 

The empress stood once more irresolute, then 
rushing forward with a cry she leaned over the 
body. 

Presently she laid her hand lovingly upon the 
staring eyes of the corpse, and looked long and 
tenderly at the face. 

" Shut your pyes, my Franz," said she softly, 
" shut your eyes, for never have they looked so 
coldly upon me before. Do not forget me in 
heaven, my beloved ; but leave your heart with 
me ; mine has been with you for so many years ! 
ilrst I loved you as a chUd — ^then as a maiden — 
and lastly, I loved you as a wife and the mother 
of your children. And I will ever love you, my 
own one. I was true as your wife, and i will be 
true as your widow. Farewell, my beloved, fare- 
well I " 

She bent over and kissed the emperor^s mouth, 
and for a moment laid her head upon his cold, 
•till bosom. Then again she drew her hand sotlly 



across his eyes, and tried to close them. A proud 
smile flitted over her won face, for the eyt^s of the 
corpse closed. The loving hand of the wife had 
prf'vailed where every other eflTort had failed. 
True to h^r wishes in death as in life, the dead 
emperor had shut his eyes to earth forever. 

**Oome, Charlotte, come," cried the empress, 
almost jojrfully, **8ee how my emperor loves me! 
He hears me still, and has granted my last request. 
I will mourn no more, but will think of the day 
when I shall go to him again and share his home 
in heaven. Until then, my Franz, farewell I " 

She bent her head, and taking the shroud from 
her shoulders, she spread it carefully over the 
coffin; smoothing every wrinkle with her bande^ 
until it lay as perfect as the covering of a coudL 

** Call the valets, Charlotte," said she ; and ae 
they entered the room, she motioned them to ad- 
vance. ^ Help me to lay the emperor on yonder 
bed," said she. " Take the feet and body,* and I 
will bear his head." 

With her strong arms, she raised him as b 
mother would move her sleeping child, and, with 
the help of the valets, she laid her husband in his 
coffin. This done, she again sent away the attend- 
ants, and then wrapped the body in the shroud 
as though she had been protecting it from the 
cold. 

" Come hither, Cnarlotte," said she, " with yonr 
scissors." Charlotte approached noiselessly. " Cut 
off my hair," continued she, taking out her comb, 
and letting down the rich masses until it fell about 
her person like another shroud. 

" No, your majesty, no," cried Charlotte, burst- 
ing into tears. " I never can cut off that magnifi- 
cent hair." 

**Good chUd," said the empress, "many a 
weary hour has that magnificent hair cost yon, 
and do you ask to have it spared ? It shall ^va 
you no more trouble. Take the scissors and cat 
it off' ! " 

" Has your majesty then forgotten," pleaded 
Charlotte, " how dearly the emperor loved thie 
hair?" 

^* No, Charlotte, and therefore he must have St. 
Tis the last love-token I have to give him. 1 
cannot die with him like an Indian wife ; but rdi- 
gion does not forUd me to lay this offering at 
least in his coffin. He used so often to pass faSa 
hands through it — he was so proud of its beauty, 
that now he is gone, no one else shall see it Soy 
no more, Charlotte, but cut it offl" 

The empress bent her head, while Charlotte, 
with a heart-felt sigh and trembling hands, cut aCT 
the long and beautiful blond hair which Maiin 
Theresa laid as a love-token in the coffin of ber 
husband.* 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE IMPEBIAL ABBESS. 

The funeral rites were over. In the crypt jof 
the church of the Capuchins, under the monu- 
ment which, twenty years before, the empress had 
built for herself and her husband, lay the body 
of Emperor Francis. In this vault slept all the 
imperial dead of the house of Hapsburg. On« 

• Caroline FicMor, "Memolra,'' voL i., page 281 
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after another, with closed eyes and folded hands, 
their marble effigies were stretched across their 
tombs, stiff and cold as the bones that were 
buried beneath. The eternal night of death 
reigned over those couchant images of stone and 
bronze. 

But Maria Theresa and her emperor had con- 
quered death. Both rising from the tomb, their 
e^res were fixed upon each other with an expression 
of deepest tenderness ; while Azrael, who stood 
behind with a wreath of cypress in his hands, 
seemed to have transformed himself into an angel 
of love that sanctified their union even beyond the 
tomb. 

All had left the vault save the widowed em- 
press ; she had remained behind to weep and 
pray. Her prayers ended, she drew her long 
black cloak around her and strode through the 
church, unmindful of the .monks, who, on either 
side of the aisle, awaited her appearance in re- 
Bpectfui silence. She heeded neither their inclined 
heads nor their looks of sympathy ; stunned by 
grief, she was unmindful oV externals, and scarce- 
ly knew that she had left the vault, when her 
coach stopped before the imperial palace. 

Once there, Maria Theresa passed by the splen- 
did apartments which she had inhabited during 
her husband's life, and ascendikg the staircase to 
the second story of the palace, she entered upon 
the dwelling which had been prepared for her 
widowhood. It was simple to coldness. Hung 
with black, nothing relieved the gloom of these 
rooms ; neither mirror, picture, gilding, nor flow- 
ers were there. The bedroom looked sad in the 
extreme. The walls were hung in gray silk ; gray 
velvet curtains were drawn in front of the small 
widow's bed ; the floor was covered with a gray 
carpet studded with white lilies, and the fur* 
nitnre was like the curtains, of dim, duU gray 
velvet ' 

As the empress entered this dismal room she 
saluted her ladies of honor who had followed her, 
and now stood awaiting her commands at the 
door. 

" Bring all my dresses, shawls, laces, and jewels 
to me in the reception-room, and send a messen- 
ger to Prince Kaunitz to s^y that I await his 
presence." 

The ladies of honor left the room silently, and 
the empress, closing the door, began again to 
weep and pray. Meanwhile her attendants were 
occupied bringing up the costly wardrobe of their 
imperial mistress. In a little while the dark 
rooms were brightened with velvet and silk of 
every color, with gold and silver, with jewels and 
flowers. 

The ladies looked with eager and admiring eyes 
at the magnificence which had transformed this 
funereal apartment into a bazaar of elegance and 
luxury, scarcely daring to speak the hopes and 
wishes that were filling all their hearts. Suddenly 
their curious eyes sought the ground, for the em- 
press appeared and entered the room. What a 
contrast between this pale figure, clad in simplest 
mourning, and the rich costumes which in the 
(lays of her happiness had heightened her beauty ; 
those days which seemed to lie so far, far away 
ffom the bitter present I 

The empress laid her hand upon her heart, as if 
to stifle a cry of anguish ; then approaching the 

* Caroline Plcliler, " Memoirs,^ vol. L, page 20. 



black marble table, she took up some of th# 
dresses that lay upon it. 

With a voice softer and more pathetic than ever 
they had heard before, she begged the companions 
of her happier days to accept and wear these 
costly things as a legacy from the emperoi She 
then divided them as she thought best ; assigning 
to each lady what best became her and was most 
appropriate. 

Her ladies stood weeping around, while Maria 
Theresa besought each one to pardon the. trouble 
she had given in her joyous days, for the sake of 
the misery she now endured. And as she en- 
treated them to forget that she had been impe- 
rious and exacting, they knelt weeping at her 
feet, and earnestly unplored her not to leave 
them. 

The empress sadly shook her head. *' I am no 
longer an empress," said she, " I am a poor, hum- 
bled woman, who needs no more attendance, 
whose only aim on earth is to serve God and die 
in His favor ! Pray for the emperor, dear friends, 
and pray for me also." 

Slowly turning away, she left the room and 
entered her cabinet, which opened into the gray 
bedroom. 

" And now to my last worldly task," said she, 
as ringing a silver hand-bell she bade a page con- 
duct Prince Kaunitz to her presence. 

The page opened the door, and the prince came 
in. 

The empress greeted him with a silent bend of 
her head, and exhausted, sank into an arm-chair 
that stood before her writing-desk. Kaunitz, 
without awaiting permission, took a seat opposite. 

There was a long pause. At length Kaunitz 
said : ** Tour majesty has honored me by com- 
manding my presence hither." 

** Yes, I sent for you because I have something 
of great importance to say," replied the empress. 

"I am all attention," replied the minister. 
" For it is worthy of your noble self so soon to 
stifle your grief and to attend to the duties of 
your crown. You have sent for me that we may 
work. And your majesty has done well, for much 
business has accumulated on our hands since we 
last held a cabinet council." 

The empress shook her head. ** Business no 
longer troubles me," replied she; **I have sent 
for you to say that we are no ionger to work 
together." 

" Does that mean that your majesty is about to 
dismiss me in disgrace? Are you no longer 
satisfied with your minister ? " asked Kaunitz. 

*^ No, prince. It means that I myself must 
retire from the bustle and vanities of this world. 
My hands are no longer fit to wield a sceptre ; 
they must be folded in prayer — in prayer for my 
emperor, who was called away without receiving 
the sacraments of the church. My strength is 
gone from me ; my crown oppresses me ; I can no 
longer be an empress." 

" Were you made a sovereign by any power of 
yours ? " asked Kaunitz. ^' Had you the choice 
of becoming an empress or remaining an arch- 
duchess? What did your majesty say to me 
when the insolent Charles of Bavaria tried to wrest 
your imperial crown from your head?— * I re- 
ceived my crown from the hands of God, and I 
must defend my divine right ! ' Floods of noble 
blood were spilled that Maria Theresa might pre- 
serve her right ; and does she now intend to dim 
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Uie glory of her crown by saciifioing it to her 
Borfow as a wife ? *' 

** I am tired of life and of the world, and I 
intend to take refuge from their troubles in a 
cloister. Say no morel I am resolved to go, 
and the palace at Innspruck shall be ray convent. 
There, on the spot where he died, will I make my 
vows ; and as an abbess will I spend my life 
praying that Qod may give him eternal rest My 
vocation as a sovereign is at an end ; I resign my 
sceptre to my son.*' * 

" That means that your majesty will destroy 
with your own hands the structure you had com- 
menced ; that you have grown faint-hearted, and 
are unfaithful to your duty and to your auojects.*' 

" I will follow the steps of my great ancestor, 
Charles V.,** cried the empress with energy. *^ I 
lay down my earthly dignity to humble myself 
before God." 

** And your miyesty will be quite as unhappy as 
your ancestor. Do you suppose that the poor 
monk ever was able to forget that he had been a 
great prince f " 

**And yet Charles Y. remained for several 
years in a cloister." 

"But what a life, your migesty ! A life of re- 
gret, repentance, and despair. Believe me, it is 
far better like CsBsar to die pierced by twenty 
daggers on the steps of a throne, than voluntarily 
to descend from that throne to enter the misera- 
ble walls of a cloister." 

"Better perhaps for those who have not re- 
nounced the world and its pomps," cried the 
empress, raising her beautiful eyes to heaven. 
" But it is neither satiety nor weariness of gran- 
deur that has driven me to a cloister. It is my 
love for my emperor, my yearning to be alone 
with Grod and the past." 

" But, your majesty," said Eanoitz with empha- 
sis, " you will not be alone with the past ; the 
maledictions of your people will follow you. Will 
they hold you guiltless to have broken your faith 
with them ? " 

"I shall not have broken my faith; I shall 
have left to my people a successor to whom 
sooner or later they will owe the same allegiance 
as they now owe me." 

" But a successor who will overturn all that his 
mother has done for Austria's welfare. Tour 
miyesty laid the foundations of Austria's great- 
ness. To that end you called me to the lofty 
station which I now occupy. Remember that 
together we pledged our lives and love to Austria. 
Be not untrue to the covenant. In the name of 
that people which I then represented, I claim from 
their emperor, Maria Theresa, the strict fulfilment 
of her bond. I call upon her to be true to her 
duty as the ruler of a great nation, until the hand 
of God releases her from her crown and her 
life." 

While Kaunitz spoke, Maria Theresa walked up 
and down the room with troubled brow and folded 
arms. As he ceased, she came and stood before 
him, looking earnestly into his face, which now 
had cast aside its mask of tranquillity, and showed 
visible signs of agitation. 

**Tou are a bold advocate of my people's 
claims," said she; "a brave defender of my 
Austria. I rejoice to know it, and never will 
take umbrage at what you have so nobly spoken. 

* Coxe, ** HiAtory of the Hooae of Austria,^ voL v., page 
1881 



Bat you have not oonvinoed me; my sorrow 
speaks louder than your arguments. You have 
termed me *your emperor.' I know why you 
have once more called me by that flattering title. 
Ton wish to remind me that in mounting the 
throne of my ancestors I lost the right to grieve 
as a woman, and pledged myself to gird on the 
armor of manhood. Hitherto I have made it my 
pride to plan, to reign, to fight like a man. I 
have always feared that men might say of me 
that my hand was too weak to grasp the reins of 
power. But God, who perhaps gave me the head 
of a man while leaving me the heart of a woman, 
has punished me for my ambition. He has left 
me to learn that, alas ! I am but a woman — ^with 
all the weakness of my sex. It is that womanly 
heart which, throbbing with an anguish that no 
words can paint, has vanquished my head ; and 
loud a|;K)ve all thoughts of my duty as an empress 
is the wail of my sorrow as a widow I But I will 
show you, Kaunitz, that I am not stubborn. I 
shall communicate my intentions to no one. For 
four weekd I will retire to my cloister. Instead 
of naming Joseph my successor, I will appoint 
him ct^regent. If, after four weeks of probation, 
I still feel that I can without suUt retire from the 
world, shall I then be absolved from my oath, and 
suffered to lay down my crown without reproach 
from my faithful minister ? " 

" If, after four weeks of unlimited power dele- 
gated to the Empei^r Joseph, your migesty still 
thinks that you have a right to abdicate," replied 
Kaunitz, "I shall make no opposition to your 
majesty's choice of a private vocation, for I 
shall feel that after that time remonstrance with 
you would be useless." 

** Well, then, my novitiate shall b^in to-morrow. 
Apprise the court and the foreign representatives 
that I wish to meet them in the throne-ioom, 
where in their presence I will appoint my son em- 
peror co-regent" 
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Maria Thkresa had kept her word. She had 
appointed her son co-regent, investing the young 
emperor with full power to reign, to make laws, 
to punish, to reward, and to govern her people, 
while she retired to the palace of Innspruck. 
There she dwelt in strictest privacy, scarcely see- 
ing her children, and restricting her intercourse 
to her first lady of honor, her confessor, and a 
few chosen friends, whom she sometimes admitted 
to her mournful rooms. 

Joseph, the young emperor of four-and-twenty 
years, was now monarch of all Austria, Hungary, 
Lombardy, and the Netherlands. He had reiched 
the goal of his longings for power, and now he 
could begin to think about the happiness of his 
people. 

Since the intoxicating moment when Maria 
Theresa, in the presence of the whole court, had 
named him co-regent, and delivered over to his 
hands her vast empire, Joseph felt as if he had 
suddenly been transported to a world of enchant- 
ment. He had, together with her ministersi di» 
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Gennan prince wbo is not ashamed to be a Ger- 
man 1 See our emperor in the uniform of the 
German infantry ! Long live the emperor ! Long 
live our fatherland ! Long live the emperor ! " 
shouted the multitude, while Joseph, his heart 
overflowing with joy, made his way at last to 
the cathedral of St. Stephen. 

And now the trumpets sounded, and the nughty 
oi^gan thundered forth a welcome, while cardinals 
and priests lifted their voices, and the clergy sang 
the ** Salvum fae imperatorum nosirum,^^ 

And ever and anon, through the open windows 
of the cathedral, the people shouted, ** Long live 
the emperor ! Long live our fatherland ! " 

Overcome by the ovation, Joseph sank down 
upon his knees, and his heart softened by the 
scene, the circumstances, and the sublime chants 
of the church, he prayed, damping his hands, he 
prayed that God might give him strength to do 
his duty to his subjects, and to make them happy. 

The ** Salvum fcufimpercUorum " over, the maps 
for the repose of the soul of Sobieski and his 
twelve thousand Poles was intoned. The em- 
peror prayed for them, and thanked the Almighty 
Ruler of all things for the rescue they had bix)ught 
to Vienna in her hour of danger from the infidel. 

This was the first public act of Joseph^s reign 
as co-regent 

The mass over, the people witnessed another 
public act of the young emperor's reign. While 
Joseph, smiling and bending his head to the 
crowds that pressed around him, was quietly pur- 
suing his way back to the palace, a procession 
was seen coming through the streets which at> 
tracted the attention of the multitude, and called 
forth their wonder. 

first came a file of soldiers, with shouldered 
carbines, then an open vehicle drawn by horses 
from the imperial stables, then another file of sol- 
diers. Within the wagons sat several officers of 
the emperor*s household, with large rolls of paper 
in their hands, and behind it was a detachment of 
cavalry with drawn sabres. 

^ What means this pageant ? " asked the people 
of one another. 

For all answer to this question, the multitudes 
pressed forward and fell in with the mysterious 
procession. 

• The train moved on, until it arrived at an open 
market-place, where it halted. In the centre of 
the square was a heap of fagots, near which 
stood two men with lighted torches in their 
hands. 

'* An execution 1 ** cried the terror-stricken mul- 
titude. *^ But what an execution 1 Who was to 
be burnt at the stake ? '* 

While the crowdfwere murmuring within them- 
selves, the officers of the emperor's household ad- 
vanced to the pile, and laid the rolls of papers 
which they had brought, upon it They then 
signed to tibe people for silence, and one of the 
officers addressed the crowd. 

*^ The Emperor Joseph, co-recent with the Em- 
press Maria Theresa, sends greeting to his sub- 
jects," cried he in a clear, loud voice. " To-day, 
the first of his rdgn, and the festival of John So- 
bieski the deliverer of Vienna, he wishes to prove 
to his people how much he loves them. In testi- 
mony whereof^ he presents to them twenty-two 
millions of coupons, bequeathed to him by his 
father the late Emperor Francis. These papers 
are the coupons. In the name of the Emperor 



Joseph approach, ye torch-bearers, and kindle tha 
pile, that the people of Austria, made richer by 
twenty-two millions, may recognize^ in this sacri- 
fice, the love of their sovereign." 

The torches were applied, and high in the t&t 
soared the flames that were consuming the em- 
peror's bequest, while the faces of the multi- 
tude around were lit up by the glare of the bum* 
ingpiie. 

The bells of the churches began to chime, the 
flames soared higher and higher, and the people 
looked on in wondering grattude at the twenty- 
two millions of consuming guilders, which were 
the first offering of Joseph II. to his subjects.* 



CHAPTER XXXIY. 

HABOUK AL BASOHID. 

The emperor was alone in his dressing<»binet 
He stood before a mirror, covering his rich blond 
curls with a large wig, which fell in long ringlets 
over his shoulders, and completed the very singu- 
lar costume in which it had pleased his mi^jesty to 
array himself. 

The emperor surveyed himself with evident sat- 
isfaction, and broke out into a hearty laugh. ** I 
think," said he, ** that in this dark-haired fop, with 
his fashionable costume, no one will recognize the 
emperor. I suppose that in this disguise I may 
go undetected in search of adventures. If I am to 
be of use as a prince, I must see all thmgs, prove 
all things, and learn all things. It is^ written, 
* Prove all things, and hold fast to that which is 
good.' I am afraid that I shall not hold fast to 
much that comes under my observation." 

He drew back from the mirror, threw over his 
shoulders a little cloak, bordered with fur, set a 
three-cornered hat upon the top of bis wig, took 
up a small gold-headed cane, and then returned to 
survey himself a second time. 

" A fop of the latest style— that is to say, a fool 
of the first water — ^looks out upon himself from 
this looking-glass," said he, laughing. " It would 
be an afi^ont to my migesty if any one were to 
presume to suspect the emperor under this absurd 
disguise. I hope I shall be as successftil in the way 
of adventures as was my predecessor Haroun id 
Rasohid." 

He drew his cloak close around him, and stepped 
ft^m a little private door that opened from bis 
dressing-room into the corridor which led to the 
apartm^its of his wife. Retired and unobserved, 
the Empress Josepha lived within these rooms, 
which, from the first m'ght of their marriage, her 
husband had never reentered. The corridor was 
empty. Joseph could therefore pass out linob- 
served, until he reiched a private staircase leading 
to the lower floor of the palace. Once there, he 
raised his head, and stepped boldly out into the 
hall. The porters allowed him to pass without 
suspicion, and, unrecognized, the young adventurer 
reached the public thoroughfares. 

" Kow," thought he, with a sensation of child- 
ish delight, '* now I am free, a man Just like othAr 
men. 1 defy any one to see my diviT.« ^igbt upon 
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my brow, or to observe any diflerenoe between the 
* imperial blue* of my eyes, and the ordinary blue 
of those of my subjects." 

** Halt, there I " cried a threatening voice to the 
careless pedestrian. **Out of the way, young 
<^ozcomb ; do you suppose that I must give way 
to you ? " 

*'Not at all, your worship," replied Joseph, 
smiling, as with an active bound he cleared the 
way for a colossal carman, who, covered with 
sweat and dust, was wheeling a load of bricks in 
a barrow. 

The carman stopped, and surveying the em- 
peror angrily, cried out in a voice of thunder, 
'' What do you mean by calling me *■ your wor- 
ship?' Do you mean to insult me because 
you are wasting your father's money on your 
pretty person, decked out like a flower-girl on a 
holiday ? " 

** Heaven forbid that I should seek to insult 
you ! " replied the emperor. ** The size of your 
fists is enough to inspire any one with respect. 
For all the world I would not offend their owner." 

** Well, then, go your way, you whipperdnap- 
per," muttered the carman, while the emperor 
congratulated himself upon having gotten out of 
the scrape without detection. 

^ It would have been a pretty anecdote for the 
history of the Emperor Joseph, had he been dis- 
covered in a street brawl with a carman," sajd he 
to himself. ** A little more, and my imperial face 
wduld have been pounded into jelly by that Her- 
cules of a fellow I Kt is not such an easy matter 
as I had supposed, to mix on equal, terms with 
other men! But I shall leam by bitter experi- 
ence how to behave." 

At this moment Joseph heard the sounds of 
weeping. Turning, he beheld coming toward him 
a young girl of about sixteen, whose slight figure, 
in spite of the cool autumn day, was scarcely cov- 
ered by a thin, patched dress of dark stuff. An 
old, faded silk handkerchief was thrown over her 
shoulders ; her sweet, pale face was bedewed with 
tears, and her lips were murmuring gentle com- 
plaints, though no one stopped to listeii. On her 
right arm she carried a bundle, which every now 
and then she watched, as if afraid that some one 
might rob her of its treasures. 

Suddenly a kind voice whispered, ** Why do yon 
weep, my child ? " 

The young girl started and met the gaze of .a 
young man, whose blue eyes were fixed upon her 
with an expression of tenderest sympathy. 

** I weep," said she, " because I am unhappy," 
and she quickened her steps that she might leave 
him behind. But the emperor kept pace with her. 

" Why do you walk so fast ? are you afraid of 
me?" 

'*I fear the committee of morals," said she, 
blushing. **If they should see me with you, I 
might be mistake for — ^" 

" Have you ever been suspected by them ?" 
' ^ Yes, sir, although I have always tried, when I 
was in the streets, to avoid observation. GK>, sir, 
go. Do not heed my tears. I am accustomed to 
misfortune." 

*' But it is siuid that the emperor has suspended 
the office of that committee." 

** I am glad of it," replied the girl, " for good 
and evil are alike exposed to suspicion; and I 
would like to walk the streets without fear of be- 
ing taken for what I am not." 



** Where are you going, child ? " 

" 1 am going," replied she, with a fresh burst 
of tears, ** to sell the clothes I carry in this bun- 
dle." 

"What clothes, child?" 

** The last decent covering that my poor mother 
owBS," sobbed the girl 

"Tou are, then, very poor?" asked the em- 
peror, softly. 

"Very poor. We are often hungry, and have 
no food but our own bitter tears. These are the 
last clothes we have, but they must go for bread, 
and then perhaps we shall perish of cold." 

** Poor girl 1 have you no father ? " 

** My father died in defence of Austria and the 
empress, and as a reward of his devotion to his 
sovereign, his wife and child have been left to die 
of want" 

" Tour father was a soldier ? " asked the emper- 
or^ much affected. 

" He was an officer, who served with diatinvtion 
in the Seven Tears' War. But he never was pro- 
moted. He died for Maria Theresa, and his widow 
and child will sotm follow him to the grave." 

" Why have you never applied to the empress 
for relief? Her purse is always open to the wants 
of the needy." 

" To obtain any thing from royalty, sir, you know 
that one must have Influence," replied the girl, 
bitterly. " We have no influence, nor would w3 
know how to intrigue for favor." 

" Why, then, do you not go to the emperor ? 
He at leist has no fancy for intriguers and flatter- 
ers. Ton should have gone to him." 

"To be haughtily repulsed? " said she. " Oh, 
sir, the new empefor is a man whose only love is a 
love of power, and whose only pleasure is to make 
that power felt by others. Has he not already re- 
fused to listen to any petition whatever? Did 
he not forbid his people to come to him for 
favo^?" 

" He did that," replied Joseph, " because he 
wished tc Iq justice 'to all ; and for that reason he 
has done away with all presentation of petitions 
through courtiers or other officers of his house- 
hold. But he has appointed an hour to receive 
all those' who present their petitions in person." 

"So he has said," returned the girl, "but no 
one belidves him. His guards will turn away all 
who are not richly dressed, and (>6 the emperor 
will have propaised to see uie people, though the 
peop]|i will never be allowed to come into hia 
presence."; 

"Have the Austrians so little faith in the sin- 
cerity of the epaperor ? " asked Joseph. " Do they 
think that his heart-^" 

" His heart ! " exclaimed the girl. " The em 
peror is without a heart Even toward his moth 
er he is said to be undutifal and obstinate. Ho 
hates Hm wife, and she is as mild as an angel. 
He whose pleasure it is to see an empress at hia 
: feet, dq, you suppose that he can sympathize with 
the misfortunes of his subjects ? No, na; he has 
already stopped all pensions which tJie generous 
empress had given from her private purse." 

" Because he intends to bestow them upon wor- 
thier objects." 

" No, no ; it is because he is a miser." 

" He a miser ! " cried Joseph. " Did he not 
some days ago bum up twenty-two millions of 
coupons ? " 

" It was said so ; but no one saw them ; and it 
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is whispered that the twenty-two miUions were 
nothing but pieces of waste paper." 

The emperor was speechless. He looked at his 
young traducer with an expression of real horror. 

" How ! " at length said he, in a voice choked 
»y emotion, " the emperor is suspected of such 
baseness ! " , 

" Be is known to be selfish and miserly/* re- 
plied Lis tormentor. 

Joseph^s eyes flashed with anger ; but conquer^ 
ing bis bitterness, be constrained himself to smile. 

*^My child," said he, "you have b«en deceived. 
If you knew the emperor, you would find that he 
is generous and ready to do justice to all men. 
Go home and write your petition ; and come to- 
day at noon to the imperial palace. The guards 
will allow you to pass, and a servant will be there 
to conduct you to me. I, myself, will present 
your petition, and 1 know that the emperor will 
not refuse a pension to the widow and child of a 
brave Ajistrian officer." 

The girPs eyes filled with tears, as she attempt- 
ed to thank her unknown benefactor. 

But the emperor, who had allowed her to abuse 
him without interruption, would not listen to her 
pnnsei*. 

" Your mother is sick, and needs care," said 
he. ^ Go home, and do not sell your clothes, for 
you wiU need them to visit the emperor. How 
mut'h did you expect to get for them ? " 

'* I ex] ected seven ducats, for a portion of this 
clot! ing is my moiher^s wedding-dress." 

"Then, my child, let me beg you to accept 
twrlve," paid he, drawing out his purse. ** I hope 
they will suffice for your wants until the emperor 
fills them all." 

The young girl bent over and kissed Joseph's 
hand. " Oh, pir," said she, " you save us from 
death, and we have nothing to ofler in return but 
our i>oor piayers." 

"I'ray for the emperor," said he, gently. 
"Pray God that he may win the love of his 
people. Farewell! I shall wait for you to-day, 
at noon." 

With these words, Joseph quickened his pace, 
and was soon lost to view. 

• "My second adventure," thought he. " I must 
confess that it is not very flattering to walk in- 
cognito about the streets and hear the sentiments 
of oce's own subjects. How often do kings mis- 
take the murmurings of diecontent for the outpour- 
mgs of joy ! It is so pleasant to believe ip Ihe 
love of our subjects, and to shut our eyes to an' 
doubts of their loyalty 1 But I am resolved to see 
and judge of the people for myself. My path will 
often be beset with thorns, but Fate has not 
marie me a monai^'b for my own good ; I am an 
emperor for tlie good of others. That child has 
rt vealid some painful truths to me ; it would seem 
lA u I were fated forever to be misjudged." 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE DI8GT7IBE BEMOVED. 

At I lid-day the emperor reentered the palace 
gates This time he came through the principal 
entrance, feeling quite secure in his disguise. 

He proceeded at once to the hall of reception. 



wondering whether hia young prdkgU would pre 
sent herself as he had request^ her to do. 

The sentries allowed him to pass, supposing him 
to be one of those about to seek an audience with 
the emperor. Unsuspected he reached the hall. 

Tes, there was his little accuser. She stood 
trembUng and blushing in one coiner of the room, 
holding in her hand a paper. As she recognized 
her unknown protector, she hastened to meet him, 
and timidly gave him her hand. 

"Oh, sir," said she, "you have been true to 
your word. I was so afraid you would forget me, 
that I was several times on the point of leaving 
this grand place. I feel lonely and ashamed ; for 
you see that no one is here but myself. Nobody 
trusts the empei'or. And 1, who am here, wiU 
surely be repulsed ; he never will be as kind aa 
you have been to a poor, friendless girl. My 
mother has no hope ; and if she has sent me to 
the palace, it was that I might see you again, and 
once more pour forth my gratitude for your khid- 
ness. If you would add another to the generous 
gift you have already bestowed, tell roe your name, 
that my mother and I may beg God's blessing 
upon it, and then let me go, for I feel tiiat my 
visit here will be vain I " 

"My dear child," said Joseph, laughing, "if all 
the emperor's opponents were as headstrong as 
you, the poor man would have but little hope of 
ever gaining the good-will of his subjects. But I 
intend to prove to you that you are unjust. Give 
me your petition. 1 myself will present it fur 
you. Wait awhile, until I send a messenger who 
will conduct you to the emperor. Follow him and 
fear nothing, for I shaU be there, too, and there I 
will tell you my name. Au rerairj'^ 

The young girl looked anxiously after him as he 
disappeared, and once more betook herself to the 
window. Gradually the room filled with a sad, 
humble, and trembling crowd, such as often 
throngs the anterooms of princes and nobles^-a 
crowd which, with tearful eyes and sorrowing 
hearts, so often returns home without succor and 
without hope. 

But the people who were assembled in this hall 
of reception seemed more sanguine than is usual 
with petitioners for imperial favor. They chatted 
together of their various expectations ; thry spoke 
of the emperor's benevolence ; and all seemed to 
hope that they would be heard with patience, and 
favorably answered. 

A door opened, and an officer entered. He 
looked sharply around the room, and then went 
directly to the window, where the young girl, 
with a beating heart, was listening to the praises 
of that emptror whom in her soul she believed to 
be a tyrant. 

" The emperor will be here presently," said the 
officer, in answer to a storm of inquiries from 
every side. "But I have been ordered first to 
conduct this young lady, the daughter of a de- 
ceased offif^r, to his majesty's presence." ' 

She followed him, silent and anxious. They 
went through suites of splendid rooms, whose 
costly decorations struck the child of poverty 
with new dismay. At last they stopped in a rich- 
ly gilded saloon, covered with a carpet of Gobdin, 
and hung with the same rich tapestry. 

" Remain here," said the officer, " while I an- 
nounce you to his majesty." 

He disappeared behind the velvet pord^e^ and 
the fiightened g^l remained with a crowd of rich* 
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ly-dressed nohles, whone embroidered couri-dresB- 
es and diamond crosses, almost blinded tier with 
with their splendor. 

Once more the p:riih'e was drawn aside, and 
the officer beckoned the girl to advance. She did 
60 with trembling limbs and throbbing heart. 
The hangings fell, and she was in the drod pres- 
ence of the emperor. He stood near a window 
with his back toward her — a tall, gmoeful man, 
in a white uniform. 

The poor girl felt as if she would cease to 
breathe, for thLi was the decisive moment of her 4 
young lUe The emperor coul i either consign her 
to misery, or nuse her to comfort, and wipe away 
the tears of her dear, suffering mother. 

He turned and looked at her with a benevolent 
smile. " Gome hither, my child," !>aid ha ** You 
would speak with the emperor. I am he.** 

The girl uttered a stifl^Hi cry, and falling on her 
knees, she hid her death4ike face in her hands. 
Vor she had recognized her unknown protector. 
Tee, this noble man, who had proffered help and 
promised protection, this was the emperor, and 
to his face she had called him miser and tyrant I 

She never for one moment thought whether he 
would punish her insolenoe; she had but one 
feeling, that of unspeakable anguish for having 
wounded a noble and generous heart. This alone 
caused her shame and grieC 

The emperor approached, and looked with ten- 
derness at the kneeling maiden, . through whose 
finger? her tears were flowing in streams. 

" I have read your petition, and have found 
that you spoke the truth. From this day your 
father's pay falls to your mother ; and at her death 
it shall revert to you. I beg you b<^h to forgive 
the tardiness of this act of justice; for neither the 
empress nor I had ever heard that your father had 
any family. Once more forgive us for all that 
you have endured since his death. And now, my 
child, rise from your knees ; for human beings 
should kneel before God aloneL Dry your tears, 
and hasten to your mother. Tell her that the 
emperor is not as hpartless as he has been pictur- 
ed to her by his enemies.** 

" No, no,** cried she, " I cannot rise until my 
sovereign has forgiven my presumption and my 
calumnies.** 

*' They are forgiven ; for what could you know 
of me, you poor child, but what you had been 
told f But now you' know me yourself; and for 
the future if you hear me traduced, you will de- 
fend me, will you not ? ** * He reached out his 
hand, which she kissed and bedewed with her tears. 

The emperor raised her tenderly. "Be com- 
forted ; for if you cry so.bitterly my courtiers will 
think that I have been unkind to you. You told 
me Just now that you wished to know the name 
of your protector that you might pray for him. 
Well, my child, pray for me— ^my name is 
Joseph.** 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

BOSABT AKD SOBPTBB. 

line four weeks to which Maria Theresa had 
limited her novitiate had almost expired. She 
still secluded herself from the world, and, in the 
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deep retirement of her palatial cloister, would 
suffer no mention of worldly affairs in her 
presence. 

In vain her confessor and her attendants strove 
to awaken her interest to the dt^satisfactton of the 
people with the wild projejts of reform that 
threatened the subversion of all racial order. 
From the day of her retirement, Maria Theresa 
had forbidden the slightest allusion to politics. 
Her confessor had on one occasion ventured . a 
hint 00 the subject of the changes which were be- 
ing made by the emperor, but the empress had 
turned her flaHhing eyes upon him, and had re- 
minded him that, as the servant of the Lord, ha 
was there to exhort and to pray, not to concern 
himself about the trivialities of this world. 

On another occasion the Countess Fuchs had 
presumed to mention the changes in the imperial 
household. The empress interrupted her coldly, 
saying that if she had not lost her relish for the 
vanities of the court, the countess must absent 
herself until further orders. 

This severity had put an end to all plans for 
inducing the empress to resume the cares of em- 
pire. She was now at liberty to weep and pray 
without distraction. Even her children, who 
came daily to kiss her hand, were aUowed no oon- 
veri<ation but that which turned upon religion. 
When the morning services were ended, they 
silently withdrew to their rooms. 

For a few days past, the Archduchess Christina 
had absented herself from this mournful levee. 
On the first day of her non-appearance the em- 
press had not appeared to remark her al>sence. 
But on the second day her eyes wandei'ed sadly 
from her prayer-book to her children, an J her lips 
seemed ready to fnme some question. Instead 
of speakmg, she bent her head over her rosary, 
and strove to pray with more devotion than 
usual. 

Finally came a third day, and still Christine was 
absent. The empress could no longer master her 
maternal anxiety, and as the Archduchess Eliza- 
beth approached to kiss her hand, she spoke. 

** Where is Christina? Why is she not with 
you ? ** 

** My sister is sick, your majesty,** replied th^ 
archduchess. 

And as though she feared to displease her 
mother by fuftner speech, she bent her head and 
withdrew. 

\frhe next day when the imperial children en- 
tered their mother's apartment, her prayer-book 
was lying on the table, while she, pale and agita- 
ted, was pacing the room with hasty steps. She 
received her &mily with a slight motion of her 
head, and looked anxiously toward the door, until 
it had closed after the entrance of little Marie 
Antoinette. Then the empress sighed, and turned 
away her head lest her children should see the 
tears that were gushing from her eyes. 

But when mass was over, and little Marie An- 
toinette approached her mother, she took the 
child up in her arms, and tenderly kissing her 
cheek, said : ** How is Christina, my darling ? ** 

** Sister Christina is very sick, imperial mtmima,** 
replied the child, ** and she cries all day long. But 
she loves you very dearly, and longs to see 
you.** 

The empress pnt down her little daughter with- 
out a word, and as if she thought to mortify her 
worldlmess, she signed to all present to withdraw, 
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ftiid falling upon her knees, prayed long and fer- 
vently. 

An hour or two after she sent for her confessor. 
As he left her room and passed throup^h the ante- 
room, the attendants saw that his countenance 
looked joyous in the extreme. They flocked to 
hear if there was any hope of convincing the em- 
press of the necessity of her return to the world. 

** I think there is much," replied the father. 
'* God be thanked, her maternal love has overcome 
the dangerous lethargy into which sorrow had 
plunged our beloved sovereign. For a time she 
was overcome by her grief as a widow ; but she 
begins to feel that her children have a right to 
her counsels and care. Later she will recognize 
the claims of her people, and Austria will be 
saved from the mad schemes of that unbelieving 
dreamer, her son.** 

\'* Do you really believe that her majesty will re- 
turn to the throne ? ** asked the countess. 

**" I do. She besought me in trembling tones to 
tell her something of her beloved child — and I did 
nothing to tranquillize her, for she has no right to 
seclude herself from her people.- Maria Theresa 
is a greater sovereign than her son will ever be, 
and Austria cannot alibrd to lose her now. She 
will visit her daughter to-day. Tell the archduch- 
ess not to fear her brothe'r*s opposition ; for her 
mother, once resolved to return to her people, 
will see that her own daughters are not made 
wretched by a tyrannical brother. The princess 
will marry her lover.'* 

** I hasten. How soon may we expect the em- 
press?** 

. ** She will surely be there before many hours. 
Solitude is not congenial to Maria Theresa*s heart ; 
her active mind craves occupation, and' her grief 
requires it Let us appeal to her affections through 
the illness of her child, and complete reaction will 
ensue. If once we can persuade her to quit her 
seclusion, the cloister-dream is over. Let us all 
work in concert to restore her to the world. It is 
not the sovereign of a great nation who has a 
right like Mary to sit at the feet of Jesus. Go at 
once. Count Bathiany, and may God bless the ef- 
forts we are making to restore our empress to her 
sense of duty. Church and state are alike en- 
dangered by the fatal step she has taken.** 






CHAPTER XXXVn. 

THB DIFFERBNCB BETWEEN AN ABBESS AND 

AN EMPRESS. 

It was the hour of dinner. Complete silence 
reigned throughout the imperial palace, except in 
the halls and stairways that led from the imperial 
dining-hall to the kitchens below. Both lay far 
from the apartments of the empress-abbess. She, 
therefore, felt that she could vi^it her child with- 
out fear of observation. She had just concluded 
her own solitary dinner, and was trying to collect 
her thoughts for prayer. In vain. They would 
wander to the sick-bed of her daughter, whom 
fimcy pictured dying without the precious cares 
that a mother's hand alone if gifted to bestow. 
Maria Theresa felt that her heart was all too 
storm-tossed for prayer. She closed her book with 



a pang of self-reproach, and rose from her arm 
chair. 

** It is useless,** said she, at last " I must obey 
the call of my rebellious heart, and tread once 
more the paths of earthly love and earthly cares. 
I cannot remain here and think that my Chi is- 
tina longs for her mother's presence, and that 
I may not wipe her tears away with my kisses. 
It is my duty to tend my sick child. I am not 
in the. right path, or a merciful God would 
strengthen me to tread it courageously. I must 
replace their father to my children. Poor or- 
phans I They need twice the love I gave befor^ 
and, God forgive me, I was about to abandon 
them entirely. It is no injury to the memory 
of my Francis, for, through his children, I shall 
but love him the more. How I long once more 
to press them to my heart! Tes, I must go, 
and this is the hour. I will pass by the pri- 
va.e corridors, and surprise my Christina in her 
solitude.** 

With more activity than she had been able to 
summon to her help since the emperor's burial, 
Maria Theresa hastened to her dressing-room, and 
snatching up her long, black cloak* threw it 
around h^ person. As she was drawing the hood 
over her face^ she caught a glimpse of herself in a 
mirror close by. She was shocked at her own 
image ; her face so corpse-like, her cloak so like a 
hideous palL 

*^I look like a ghost,*' thought the empre^ 
** And indeed I am dead to all happinesis for I* 
have buried my all I But Christina will be shocked 
at my looks. I must not frighten the poor child.*' 

And actuated partly by maternal love, partly by 
womanly ^utnity, Maria Theresa slipped back the 
ugly hood tnat hid her white forehead, and opened 
the black crape collar which encircled her neck, 
so that some portion of he^ throat was visible. 

** I will always be my Franz's poor widow," said 
the empress, while she arranged her toilet, ^ but 
I will not afiHght my children by my dress — now 
I look more like their mother. Let me hasten to 
my child." 

And having again flung back the hood so that 
some portions of her beautiful hair could be seen, 
she leh the room. She opened the door softly 
and looked into the next apartment. She bad 
well calculated her time, for no one was there ; her 
ladies of honor had all gone to dinner. 

** That is pleasant," said she. ^' I am glad not 
to meet their wondering faces; glad not to be 
greeted as an empress, for I am an empress no 
longer. I am a poor, humble widow, fulfilling the 
only earthly duties now left me to perform." 

She bent her bead and went softly through the 
second anteroom to the hall. Again, aU was 
empty and silent ; neither page, nor sentry, nor 
lackey to be seen. She knew not why, but a feel- 
ing of desolation came over her. She had bidden 
adieu to the etiquette due to her rank, but this, 
she thought, was carrying the point too far. 

" If I had had the misfortune to fall suddenly 
ill," said she, " I must have called in vain for suc- 
cor. No one is by to hear my voice. But at 
least there must be (^entries in the other hall." 

No ! That hall too was empty. No lackeys 
were there, no guards I For the first time in her 
life, Maria Tlieresa was out of hearing of any hu- 
man being, and she felt a pang of disappointment 
and humiliation. She started at the sound of her 
own footsteps, and walked faster, that she might 
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oome within sight of some one— any one. Sud- 
denly, to her Joy, she heard the sound of Toices, 
and paused to Usten. 

The door of the room whence the voices were 
heard was slightly i^ar, and the empress over- 
heard the following conversation. The speakers 
were Father Porhammer and the Countess Fuchs. 

'*Do not despair/* said the father; ** the em- 
press is forgiving and magnanimous ; and when 
she shall have admitted you again to her presence, 
it will be your duty to aid all those who love Aus- 
tria, by using your influence to recall her majesty 
to the throne. Woe to Austria if she persists in 
elevating her grief above her duty as a sovereign 1 
Woe to the nation if her son, that rebellious child 
of the church, reign over this land ! His insane 
love of novelty — " 

^ For Heaven's sake, fiither," replied the coun^ 
ess. '*say nothing against the emperor 1 His 
mother's will has placed him on the throne, and 
we roust submit." 

The empress heard no more. With noiseless 
tread she hurried on, until she turned the comer 
of a side-hall, and thei^ she relaxed her pace. She 
pondered over what she had just heard, and it 
did not contribute to tranquillize her mind. 

^* What can he be doing ? " thought she. 
'*What are those mad schemes of which my 
friends have tried to apprise me ? He was ever 
self-willed and stubborn; ever inclined to skep- 
ticism. Alas I alas ! I foresee sad days for my 
poor Austria ! " 

At that moment the empress had gained a small 
landing which led to a staircase which she had to 
descend. She was about to proceed on her way 
when she perceived a man, whose bacl^ was turned 
toward her, seated on the topmost step. He 
was so quiet that she thought he was asleep. But 
as her foot touched him, he turned carelessly 
round, and perceiring the empress, rose slowly, 
and bent his head as though to any lady whom he 
might pass. 

Maria Theresa was astonished. She knew not 
what to think of the irreverent bearing of this 
man, who was no other than Stockel, one of the 
servants whose duty it had been, for thirty years, 
to light the fires in her dressing-room. 

He' had been accustomed every morning to ap- 
pear before his imperial lady, in winter, to see 
that her fires were burning ; in summer, to distrib- 
ute her alms. Stockel was from Tyrol ; he had 
been a favorite servant of the empress ; and be- 
ing an upright and intelligent man, hJs word was 
known to have some weight with her.* Stockel 
bad been the most respectful and loyal of ser- 
vants ; the appearance alone of the empress had 
always made his old wrinkled face light up with 
Joy. How did it happen that now, when he had 
been parted from her for four weeks, he seemed 
indifferent ? 

*' He is ofifended because I have never sent for 
him," thought the kind-hearted empress ; ** I must 
try to appease him." 

^ I am glad to see you, Stockel," sidd she, with 
erne of her own bewitching smiles; *Mt is long 
since you have visited me in my room. I am such 
a poor, sorrowing widow, that 1 have not had 
heart enough to think of the poverty of others." 

Stockel said nothing. He turned and slightly 
•hrugged his shoulders. 

Thiebaalt ** M6molret de Yingt Ani." 



'* How ? " said Maria Theresa good-hilmoredly • 
"are you offended? Have you the heart to be 
angry with your empress ? " 

" Empress f " returned Stockel ; " I took your 
highness for a pious nun. The whole world knows 
that Maria Theresa is no longer an empress ; she 
no longer reigns in Austria." 

Maria Theresa felt a pang as she heard these 
words, and her cheeks flushed — almost with anger. 
But overcoming the feeling, she smiled sadly and 
said : ** I see that you are really angry, poor Stoc- 
kel. Tou do not like to see my palace made a 
cloister. Tou think, perhaps, that I have done 
wrong ? " 

** I do not pretend to Judge of the acts of the 
rulers of eailh," replied he gloomily. " Perhaps 
the deeds which in ordinary people would be called 
cowardly, may with them be great and noble. I 
know nothing about it ; but I know what my be* 
loved empress once said to me. She was then young 
and energetic, and she had not forgotten the oath 
she had taken when the archbishop crowned her 
at St Stephen's — ^the oath which bound her to be 
a faithful ruler over her people until God released 
her." 

** What said your empress then ? " 

'* I will tell your highness. I had lost my young 
wife, the one I loved best on earth, and I came 
to beg my discharge ; for my longing was to go 
back to my native mountains and live a hermit's 
life in Tyrol. My empress would not release me. 
* How ! ' said she, * are you so weak that you must 
skulk away from the world because Almighty God 
has seen fit to bereave you of your wife ? He tries 
your faith, man, and you must be firm, whether 
you face the storm or bask in the sunshine. Did 
you not promise to serve me faithfully, and will 
you now cast away your useful life in vun sorrow ? 
What would you Ihink of me were I so lightly to 
break my oath to my people — I who must lift my 
head above every tempest of private sorrow, to 
fulfil my vow until death ? ' Thus spoke my em- 
press ; but that was many years ago, and she was 
then sovereign of all Austria." 

Maria Theresa looked down, and the tear-drops 
that had been gathering in her eyes fell upon her 
black dress, where they glistened like diamonds. 

" It is true," whispered she, " I was sovereign 
of all Austria." 

" And what prevents you from being sovereign 
to-day?" asked Stockel eagerly. "Have your 
people released you ? " 

The empress waved her hand impatiently. 
** Enough," said she, ** let me go my way I " 

" But I have a petition to make, and as it is 
the last favor I shall ever ask, I hope your migesty 
will not deny me." 

"Speak your wish," replied Maria Theresa 
hastily. 

" I beg of your majesty to allow me to quit 
your service," replied the man moodily. " I can- 
not forget the words of Maria Theresa. I will 
not skidk away from the world while I have 
strength to work. I am tired of the idle life I 
lead. It is summer, and there is no fire to kindle. 
As for the poor unfortunates whom I used to visit, 
I can do them no good ; their benefactress is no 
more. I must do something, or life will be a 
burden ; and if your majesty will condescend to 
give me leave, I shall seek another place." 

" Another place, Stockel 1 " said the empresA 
"What other place?" 
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" A place in the household of the reigmnf em- 
preBS,** answered Stockel with a low inclination. 

Maria Theresa raised her bead, and her aston- 
febment was Tisible in her large, open eyes. 

** The reigning empress ? " said she musing. 
"* Who can that be?" 

** The wife of the reigning emperor, your miges- 
ty,** 8«kid Stockel grimly. 

The empresH threw back her proud head, and 
drew her mantle convulsively around her. 

** It is well," said she. " Come to me to-morrow, 
and you shall hear my decision." 



\ 
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The empress went slowly down the staircase. 
This staircase led to the left wing of the palace, 
where the apartments of the imperial children 
were situated. From earliest childhood the 
daughters of Maria Theresa had had each one her 
separate nctfe. Each one had her governess, her 
ladies of honor, and her train of servants, and 
lived as if in a miniature court. 

On great festivals, national or domestic, the 
younger members of the imperial family were in- 
vited to the table of the empress ; otherwise they 
ate in private with their retinue, aud each child 
had a separate table. 

It was DOW the dinner-hour, and Maria Theresa 
had selected it, because she felt sure that all the 
attendants of her children were at table, and no one 
would Imow of her visit to Christina. But she 
was mistaken. As she passed by the anteroom 
leading to the apartments of her children, she 
heard the voices of the lords and ladies in wait^ 
ing, and through the half-opened door, saw them 
chatting together in groups. They did not seem 
to observe their ex-sovereign ; they went on con- 
versing as if nothing had happened. But as the 
empress was passing the apartments of little Ma* 
rie Antoinette, her governess appeared, and, with 
a cry of joy, threw herself at Maria Theresa's 
feet, and covered her hand with kisses. 

The empress smiled. A thrill of pleasure ran 
through her frame, as she received the homage to 
which from her birth she had been accustomed. 

** Rise, countess," said she, kindly, " and do not 
let Marie Antoinette know that I am near. But, 
tell me, hew comes it that at this hour I find the 
retinue of my children at leisure, while thev are 
at table?" 

** We are at Idsure, your majesty," replied the 
countess, '* because we are waiting for their high- 
nesses to rise from the table." 

** Is it then a festival, that my children should 
be dining at the imperial table ? " 

'* Please your migesty, the reigning emperor has 
abolished the private tables of their highnesses 
your children. He finds it cheaper and more con- 
venient for all the members of the imperial family 
to be served at once and at one table." 

" Where, then, do my children dine ? " asked 
the empress, with asperity. 

** En f<umUey with her imperial mugesty, the 
irigning empress." 

** The reigning empress I " echoed Maria The- 



resa, with a frown. " But how comes it that my 
children leave their rooms without a retinue ? Have 
you, then, already forgotten that I never permit 
a breach of courtK$eremonial on any account ? " 

" Please your migesty, the emperor dislikes eti- 
quette, and he has strictly forbiduon all S})anish 
customs as laughable and ridiculous. He has for- 
bidden all attendance upon the imperial family, ex- 
cept on new year's day^ j^e has also fotbiiden us 
to kneel before his majesty, because it is ^n out- 
landish Spanish custom, and an homage due to God 
alone. AH the French and Italian servants of the 
palace are dismissed, and their places are sup- 
plied by natives. The emperor wtshes to have 
every thing at his court essentially German. Yot 
that reason he has ordbred the mass to be trans- 
lated and celebrated in the German language." 

The empress heaved a sigh, and drew her man- 
tilla over her face, as if to shut out the future 
which was unrolling itself to her view. She felt 
sick at heart ; for she began to comprehend that 
her successor was not only creating a new order 
of things, but was speaking with contempt of bis 
mother's reign. But she would not contemplate 
the sad vision; she strove to turn back her 
thoughts to the present 

** But if you no longer have your private tahle," 
continued she, "why not accompany the prin- 
cesses ? " 

** Because the emperor deems it fitting that the 
imperial family should dine alone. We, ladies m 
waiting, dine in a small room set apart for us, 
and then return to our apartments to await their 
highnesses." 

** But the lords in waiting, do they not dine with 
you ? " 

" No, your migesty, they have received orders at 
one o'clock to go to their own houses, or to their 
former lodgings, to dine. The court table is 
abolished, and the emperor finds that by so doing 
he has economized a very considerable sum." 
V A deep flush of anger passed over the face of 
Maria Theresa, and her lip curled contemptuouslj.' 
Economy was one of the few virtues which the 
profuse and munificent empress had never learned 
to practise. She considered it beneath the dignitV/ 
of a sovereign to count the cost of any thing." /^ 

" Enough," said she, in a constrained voice, ** I 
will go to Christina. Let no one know of my 
visit. I desire to see my sick daughter alone." 

She bent her lofty head, and walked rapidly 
away. With a beating heart she opened the door 
that led to the sleeping-room of the princess. 
There, on a couch, lay a pale, weeping figure, the 
empress's darlins, her beautiful Christma. 

She stopped tor a moment on the threshold, 
and looked lovingly at the dear child, whom, for 
four days, she had not seen ; then a thrill of un- 
utterable joy pervaded her whole being. 

At this moment Christina raised her languid 
eyes; her glance met that of her mother; and 
with a piercing cry, she sprang from the couch. 
But, overcome by weakness and emotion, she fal- 
tered, grew paler, and sank to the floor. 

The empress darted forward and caught her 
fainting daughter in her arms. She earned her 
to the divan, laid her softly down, and, with quiv- 
ering lip, surveyed the pale face and closed eyes 
of the princess. 

She recovered slowly, and at length, heaving a 
deep sigh, unclosed her eyes. Mother and child 
contemplated each other with loving glanoes, and 
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Bs the archdnchess raised her arms and clasped 
them around her mother's neck, she whispered 
feebly : ** Oh, now, all is well ! I am no longer 
desolate ; my dear, dear mother has returned to 
me. She has not forsaken us ; she will shield us 
from oppression and misfortune." 

Like a frightened dove Christina clung to the 
empress, and burying her face in her mother's 
breast, she wept tears of relief and joy. 

The empress drew her close to her heart. ^ Tes, 
darling," said she^ with fervor, " I am here to 
shield you, and I will never forsake you again. 
No one on earth shall oppress you now. Tell 
me, dear child, wliat goes wrong wiih you ? " 

" Oh, mother," whispered Christina, ** there is 
one in Austria, more powerful than yourself, who 
will force me to his will. Tou cannot shield me 
from the emperor, for you have given him the 
power to rule over us ; and, oh, how cruelly he 
uses his right ! '' 

" What I have given, I can recall," cried the 
empress. " Mine are the power and the crown, 
and I have not yet relinquished them. Now 
speik, Christina ; what grieves you, add why are 
your eyes so red with weeping ? *>^ 

" Because I am the most unhappy of mortals," 
cried Christina, passionately. " Because I am 
denied the right which every peasant-girl exer- 
cises ; the right of refusing a man whom I do not 
love. Ob, mother, if you can, save me from the 
detested Duke of Uhablais, whom my cruel 
brother forces upon me as a husband." 

** Is that your sorrow, my child ? " exclaimed 
the empress. " Joseph is like his father ; he loves 
wealth. The emperor had proposed this half- 
brother of the King of Sardinia for you, Christina, 
but I refused my consent ; and, now without my 
knowledge, Joseph would force him upon you, 
because of his great riches. But patience, patience, 
my daughter. I will show you that I am not so 
powerless as you think ; I will show you that no 
one in Austria shall give away my Christina with- 
out her mother's approbation." 

While the empress* spoke, her cheeks flushed, 
and her eyes glowed w(th a proud consciousness 
of might not yet renounced forever. The sorrow- 
ing widow was being once more transformed into 
the stately sovereign, and the eyes, which had 
been so dimmed by tears, were tit up by the fire 
of new resolves. 

" Oh, mother, my own imperial mother," said 
Christina, " do not only free me from the man 
whom I detest, but bless me with the hand of the 
man I love. Tou well know how long I have 
loved Albert of Saxony, you know how dear I am 
to him. I have sworn* never to be the wife of 
another, and I will keep my oath, or die I Oh, 
mother, do not make me the sport of policy and 
ambition ! Let me be happy with him whom I 
love. What are crowns and sceptres and splendor, 
when the heart is without love and hope ? I am 
willing to lead a shnple life with Albert — let me 
be happy in my own way. Oh, mother I I love 
him 80 far above all earthly creatures, that I 
woald rather be buried with him in the grave than 
be an empress without him." 

And she fell upon her knees and wept anew. 
The empress had listened musingly to her daugh- 
ter's appeal. While Christina was speaking, the 
glamour of her own past love was upon her 
heark She was a girl again ; and once more her 
life seemed bound up in the love she bore to 



young Francis of Lorraine. Thus had she spt ken, 
so had she entreated her father, the proud em- 
peror, until ho had relented, and she had become 
the wife of Christina's own father I Not only 
maternal love, but womanly sympathy pleaded for 
her unhappy child. 

She bent over her, and with her white hand 
fondly stroked the rich masses of Christma'a 
*|^oiden-brown hair. 
-^ Do not weep, my daughter*" said she tenderly, 
** True, you have spoken words most unseemly for 
one of your birth ; for it is the duty of a princess 
to buy her aplendor and her rank with muiy a 
stifled longing and many a disappointment of the 
affections. Kind fate bestowed upon me not only 
grandeur, but the husband of my love, and daily 
do I thank the good Grod who gave me to my best 
beloved Franz. I do not know why you, too, 
may not be made a happy exception to the lot of 
princesses. I have still four beautiful daughters 
for whom state policy may seek alliances. I will 
permit one of my children to be happy as I have 
been. God grant that the rest may tind happiness 
go hand in hand with duty."#^ 

The princess, enraptured; would have thrown 
her arms around her mother's neck; but sud- 
denly her face, which had grown rosy with joy, 
became pale again, and her countenance wore an 
expression of deep disappointment 

^*0h, mother," cried she, **we build castles, 
while we forget that you are no longer the sov- 
ereign of Austria. And while you weep and pmy 
in your dark cell, the emperor, with undntiful 
hand, overturns the edifice of Austria's greatness 
— that edifice which you, dearest mother, hud 
roared with your own hands. He is like Eros- 
tratus ; bis only fame will be to have destroyed a 
temple which he had not the cunning to build." 

** We will wrest the fagots from his sacri; 
legions bands," cried the empress. 

The archduchess seemed not to have heard her 
mother's words. She threw her arms around the 
empress, and, clinging convulsively to her, ex- 
claimed, '* On, do not forsake me, my moth<;r and 
my empress. That horrible woman, who was 
dragged from her obscurity to curse my brother's 
life ; that tiresome, hideous Josepha — do not suf- 
fer her to wear your title and your crown. 
God ! God ! Must I live to see Maria Theresa 
humbled, while Josepha of Bavaria is the reigning 
empress of Austria )^ " 

The empress started. This was the third time 
she had heard these words, and each time it seemed 
as if a dagg er had pierced her proud heart. 

** Josepha of Bavaria the reigning empress of 
Austria I " said she scornfully. ^* We shall see 
how long she is to bear my title and wear my 
crown 1 But I am weary, my daughter. I must 
go to my solitude, but fear nothing. Whether I 
be empress or abbess, no man on earth, shall op- 
press my children. The doors of the cloister have 
not yet closed upon me ; I am still, if I choose to 
be, the reigning empress of Austria." 

She pressed a kiss upon Christina's forehead, 
and left the room. 

On her return she encountered no one, and she 
was just about to open the door of her own ante- 
room, when she caught the sound of voices from 
within. 

**But I tell you, gentlemen," cried an angry 
voice, ** that her majesty, the ex-empress« receives 
no one, and has no longer any revenues. She 
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hu nothing more to do with the adminlfitration 
of affairs in Austria.*' 

** But I must see the empress," replied a second 
and a deprecating voice. " It is my right, for she is 
our sovereign, and she cannot so forsake us. Let 
me see the empress. My life depends upon her 
goodness." 

" And I," cried a thir^ voice, " I too must see 
her. Not for myself do I seek this audience, but 
for lit^T subjects. Oh, for the love of Austria, let 
m^ tfpeak with my gracious, sovereign ! " 

'*But I tell you that I dara not," cried the^ 
rufl9ed page. ** It would ruin me not only with 
her majesty, but with the reigning emperor. The 
widowed empress has no more voice in state 
afiairs, and the emperor never will suffer her to 
have any, for he has all the power to himself, and 
he never means to yield an inch of it" 

" Woe then to Austria ! " cried the third speaker. 

" Why do you cry, * Woe to Austria ? * " asked 
a voice outside ; and the tall, mtgestic form of the 
empress appeared at the door. 

** Our empress ! " cried the two petitioners, 
while both fell at her feet and looked up into her 
face with unmistakable joy. 

The empress greeted them kindly, but she 
added : *•*• Rise, gentlemen. I hear that my son, 
the emperor, has forbidden his subjects to kneel 
to him ; they shall not, therefore, kneel to me, for 
he is right. To God alone belongs such homage. 
Rise, therefore, Father Aloysius ; the brothers of 
the holy order of Jesus must never kneel to fel- 
low^mortal. And you. Counsellor Bundener, rise 
also, and stand erect Your limbs have grown 
stiff in my service ; in your old age you have the 
right to spare them. Tou," added she, turning 
to the page, " return to your post, and attend 
more faithfully to your duty than you have done 
. to-day. When I left this room, no one guarded 
the entrance to it." 

" Your nm'esty," stammered the confliaed page, 
'Mt was the dinner-hour, and I had never dreamed 
of your leaving your apartments. His majesty 
the emperor has reduced the pages and sentries 
to half their number, and there are no longer 
enough of us to relieve one another as we were 
accustomed to do under the reign of your m^esty." 

" It is well," said the empress haughtily. " I 
will restore order to my household before another 
day has passed. And now, gentlemen, what 
brings you hither? Speak, Father Aloysius." 

** My conscience, your majesty," replied Father 
Aloysius, fervently. '* I cannot stand by and see 
Ihe hailstorm of corruption that devastates our 
unhappy country. I cannot see Austria flooded 
with the works of French philosophers and Ger- 
man infidels. What is to become of religion and 
decency if Voltaire and Rousseau are to be the 
teachers of Austrian youth 1 " 

** It rests with yourself, my fnend," replied the 
empress, " to protect the youth of Austria from 
such contaminating influences. Why do those 
whom I appointed censors of the press permit 
the introduction of these godless works in my 
realms ? " 

** Your majesty's realms ! " replied the father 
sadly. ^^Alas, they are no longer yours. Your 
son is emperor and master of Austria, and he has 
commanded the printing and distribution of every 
infidel work of modem times. The censors of 
the press have been silenced, and ordei^Bd to dis- 
continue their revision of books." 



'^Has my son presumed bo far?" cried th« 
empress, angrily. *' Has he dared to overthrow 
the barriers which for the good of my subjects I 
had raised to protect them from the corrupt in- 
fluences of French infidelity ? Has he ordered 
the dissemination of obscene and ungodly books ? 
my God ! How culpable have I be^ to the 
trust which thou hast placed in my hands { I feel 
my guilt; I have sinned in the excess of m3 
grief. But I will conquer my weak heart Go in 
peace, father. I will ponder your words, and to- 
morrow you shall hear from me." 

The father bowed and retired, while the em- 
press turned toward Counsellor Biindener and 
inquired the cause of his distress. 

**0h, your mi^jesty," cried the old man in 
accents of despair, "unless you help me I am 
ruined. If you come not again to my assistance 
my children will starve, for I am old and — " 

" \\ hat ! " interrupted the empress, " your 
children starve with the pension I gave you from 
my own private purse ? " 

" You did, indeed, give me a generous pension," 
replied Bundeuer, "and may God bless your 
majesty, for a more bountiful sovereis^i never bore 
the weight of a crown. But desolation and de- 
spiir sit in the places where once your majesty's 
name was mingled each day with the prayers of 
those whom you had succored. The emperor has 
withdrawn every pension bestowed by you. He 
has received a statement of every annuity paid 
by your mcgesty's orders, and has declared his 
intention of cleaning out the Augean stables of 
this wasteful beneficence." * 

The empress could not suppress a cry of in- 
dignation. Her face grew scarlet, and her lips 
parted. But she conquered the angry impulse 
that would have led her to disparage her son in 
the presence of his subject, and her mouth closed 
firmly. With agitated mien she paced her apart- 
ment, her eyes flashing, her breast heaving, her 
whole frame convulsed with a sense of insulted 
maternity. Then she came toward the counsellor, 
and lifting her proud head as though Olympus 
had owned her sway, she spoke : 

"Go home,, my friend," said she imperiously, 
" and believe my royal word when I assure you 
that neither you nor any other of my pensioners 
shall be robbed of your annuities. Princely faith 
should be sacred above all consideration of thrift, 
and we shall see who dares impeach mine ! " 

So saying, Maria Theresa passed into her dress- 
ing-room, where her ladies of honor were assem- 
bled. They all bent the knee as she entered, and 
awaited her commands in reverential silence. At 
that moment the flourish of trumpets and the call 
of the guards to arms were beard. The empress 
looked astounded, and directed an inquiring glance 
toward the window. She knew full well the 
meaning of that trumpet-signal and that call to 
arms ; they were heard on the departure or the 
return of one person only in Austria, and that 
person was herself, the empress. 

For the third time the trumpet sounded. 
<* What means this f " asked she, frowning. 

" Please your maiesty," answered a Iddy of the 
bedchamber, "it signifies that her imperial ma- 
jesty, the reigning empress, has returned from 
her walk in the palace gardens." 

Maria Theresa answered not a word. She 

• Hnbner, ** Life of JMCph IL,*" toL i., page sa 
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walked quickly past her attendants and laid her 
hand upon the lock of the door which led into 
her private study. Her head was thrown back, 
her eyes were lull of flashing resolve, and the 
tone of her voice was clear, full, and msgestic. It 
betokened that Maria Theresa was '* herself 
again." 

** Let Prince Kaunitz be summoned," said she. 
"Send hither the Countess Fuchs and Father 
Porhammer. Tell the two Utter to come to my 
study when the prince leaves it." 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THB 00-BEGENT DEPOSED. 

ScABCKLT a quarter of an hour had elapsed since 
the empress's orders had been issued, when a; page 
announced Prince Kaunitz. 

Maria Theresa went forwarcl to receive him. 
Her whole being seemed filled with a feverish ex- 
citement which contrasted singulariy with the un- 
altered demeanor of her prime minister, who, cold 
and tranquil as ever, advanced to meet bis sover- 
eign, and bowed with his usual phlegm. 

"Well," said Maria Theresa, after a pause, 
" every thing has not changed in the four weeks 
of my retirement from court. You at least 
are the same in appearance. Let me hope that 
you are the .«ame in spirit and in mind." 

" Please your migesty," replied Kaunitz, " four 
weeks have not yet gone by since I had the honor 
of an interview with you." 

" What do you mean by that ? " asked the em- 
press, impatiently. " Do you wish to remind me 
that I had resolved to wait four weeks before I de- 
cided upon a permanent course of action ? " 

" Yes, your majesty," said Kaunitz. " I am 
somewhat vain, as everrbody knows, and I have 
already seen my triumph in your majesty's face. 
I read there that my noble empress has proved 
me a true prophet. She has not yet been away 
from her subjects four weeks, and already her 
head has silenced the weakness of her heart 
Three weeks have sufficed to bring Maria Theresa 
once more to her sense of duty." 

" Ah ! " said the empress, " are you then so 
Bare that my novitiate will not end in a cloister i " 

" I am convinced of it. For never shall I foi^ 
get the day on which your majesty swore to be a 
faithful ruler over Austria as long as you lived. I 
am convinced of it, too, because I know that, al- 
though my empress has the heart of a woman, 
she has the head of a man, and in all well-ordered 
unions the head rules the household." 

The empress smiled faintly, but said nothing. 
Her arms were crossed over her breast, her head 
was bent in thought, and she went slowly back and 
forth from one end of her study to the other. 
Kaunitz followed her with his large, tranquil eyes, 
which seemed to penetrate to the remotest regions 
of her throbbing heart. 

Suddenly she stood before him, and for a mo- 
ment gazed earnestly in his face. 

" Kaunitz," said she, " I have not only consid- 
ered you for many years as a wise and great 
statesman, but, what is better yet, I have esteem- 
ed yon as a man of honor. I exact of you that 



you act honorably and openly toward me in tfcda 
hour. Do you promise ? " 

" An honorable man, your majesty, need not 
promise to do that which honor renuires of 
hun." 

" True, true. But you might pay unconscious 
deference to my rank or to my sex. Courtesy 
might mislead you. This is precisely what I warn 
you to avoid. I wish you to speak candidly with- 
out thought or consideration for empress or wo- 
man. Remember how you pledged your life to 
Austria^s ^ood — ^and, forgetting all else, answer 
me truthfully and without fear. Will you, Kau- 
nitz >" 

" I will, your majesty. Ask, and you shall be 
truthfully answered — so help me God." 

" Then, tell mc, which of us is better calculated 
to reign in Austria — Joseph or myself ? Which 
of us will best promote the welfare of the Austrian 
people ? Do not answer me at once. Take time 
to reflect upon the subject, for a weighty question 
lies in the balance of this hour. I cannot trust 
myself in this decision, for I have wept so many 
teal's that I have not the strength to see wherein 
my duty lies. I cannot even trust my own mis- 
givings, for pride or vanity may have blinded my 
eyes to truth. I am not sure that I view things 
in their proper light. It is useless, therefore, for 
me to speak. I desire to hear no one but your* 
self. I swear to you, by the memory of Charles 
v., that, whatever you say shall be sacred ; for I 
have exacted of you candor — and say what you 
will, your candor shall not otfend. Who, then, is 
best fitted to reign, Joseph or I ? " 

" Your majesty, I have had full time to reflect 
upon this weighty question; for since first 
you announced your intention to resign the 
throne, I have thought of nothing else. In poli- 
tics we know neither predilection nor prejulice. 
Necessity and interest decide all things. Your 
majesty has so often called me a good politician, 
that I have ended by believing myself to be one. It 
follows thence that, in deliberating^; upon this great 
" question, I have laid aside all personal inclination 
and sympathy, and have had in vi'^w the welfare 
of Austria alone. But for this, the m Uter would 
have required no thought, for the Emperor Joseph 
and I have nothing in common. He fears me, 
and I do not love him.* We never could be made 
to understand one another ; for the lan^age of 
the heart is not to be forced by edicts, as is the 
language of the court. The emperor has forbid- 
den all tongues in Germany, save one. If he per- 
sist in this, he will alienate his subjects, and Aus- 
tria will soon lose her greatness. When a man 
intends to force hi<( people to forget their mothex- 
tongue, he must do it by degrees ; and if he suc- 
ceeds, he will be a skilful teacher. The best re- 
forms are to be introduced through the byways of 
life. If we trust them on the highway, tiiey 
shock and terrify the people. The young emper- 
or, regardless of these considerations, has violent- 
ly suppressed whatever seemed injudicious to him 
in your majesty's administration. Perhaps you 
had done too much ; your son, certainly, does too 
little. I hear everywhere of interdicts, but no- 
where of concessions. Old things destroyed, but 
nothing created to replace them. What will be 
the result of this ? Austria must soon be re- 
duced to a mass of ruins, and your son will go 

* Eaooltz's own worda Wnxoll, vol. it, p. 480. 
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down to posterily with a fame like that of'Attila. 
Save Austria I save him from the curse that 
threatens both. We have not yet completed the 
noble edifice of which eleven years ago we laid 
the foundations. We must finish the structure, 
and so solid must be its walls that ouf thought- 
less young reformer shall not have strength to 
batter them down. Tour majesty must remain 
the reigning Empress of Austria. You cannot re- 
sign your em\ ire to your son. Duty and the wel- 
fiire of your subjects forbid it.** 

The empress inclined her head approvin^^ly. 
** I believe that you are right, Raunitz,** replied 
she. *^ It is not tn^the pride, but in the deep hu- 
mility of my heait, that I reassume the crowu 
which God himself placed upon my bead. I have 
no right to say that the load is too heavy since He 
wills me to bear it Indeed I feel that He will 
give me strength to accomplish His will in me, 
and I am now ready to say, * Behold the hand- 
maid of the Lord ; be it done to me according to 
His word.' I will never again lift my treasonable 
hand against that crown which I pray Heaven I 
may wear for the good of my people. But you, 
prince, you must be at my side ; together we have 
{}lanned for Austria, together we must complete 
the noble structure of her greatness.** 

" I remain, your migesty, and will never cease 
to labor until the banner of the Hapsburg floats 
proudly from its battlements. But we must deco- 
rate as well as strengthen. We have beautiful 
young princesses whose alliances will bring wealth 
and splendor to our imperial edifice. Within, we 
shall have solid walls that will insure the dura- 
bility of our structure ; without, we shall have 
brilliant alliances that will perfect its beauty.** 

*' You have a marriage to propose ?** said the 
empress, smiling. 

**I have, your majesty, a marriage with the 
young King of Naples.'* 

**For which of my daughters?*' asked Maria 
Theresa uneasily. 

" For the one your mtgesty shall select.*' 

'* Then it shall be Johanna, She is very beau- 
tiful, and has a proud and ambitious heart which 
craves less for love than for rank and splendor. 
But if I give one of my daughters to diplomacy, 
you must leave me another for domestic happi- 
ness. Christina has undertaken to think that she 
must marry for love, and I think we ought to 
make her happy in her own modest way. We 
owe amends to Albert of Saxony for having de- 
clined an alliance with his sister ; we also owe 
him something for his fidelity and good faith as 
an ally. Let the young lovers be united, then ; 
we have gold and daughters enough to tolerate 
one marriage of inclination in our imperinl house.** 

** But your migesty will give up the youngest, 
Marie Antoinette, to diplomacy, will you not ? ** 

'* You destine her to the throne of France, 
prince — is it not so ? ** 

** Yes, your majesty. The son of the dauphin 
is a noble youth, and although his father was im- 
friendly to Austria, Choiseuil and La Pompadour 
are for us. Marie Antoinette, therefore, is to be 
Queen of France. This, however, must be a pro- 
found secret between ourselves. While her little 
highness is being fashioned for her future dignity, 
we must marry her elder sistem, if not so bril- 
liantly, at least as advantageously as we can. First, 
then, upon the list is the Archduchess Christina. 
We must find some suitable rank for herself and 



her husband, and your majesty will of course b» 
stow a dowry worthy of your daughter*s biitb 
and station." 

** I will present them the duchy of Teschen aa 
a wedding-gift, and it must be your care, prince, 
to find an appointment for the Elector of Saxony 
that will be worthy of my son-in-law.** 

** Let us name him Captain-General and Stadt- 
holder of Hungary. That will be an e^ectu&l 
means of converting the Hungarians into Aus- 
trians, and the appointment is in every way suit- 
able to the elector's rank.** 

The empress nod>Ied, smiling acquiescence.' 
" Your head," said she, " is always in the right 
place ; and sometimes I cannot help thinking that 
your heart is better than the world believes it to 
be, else how could you so readily divine the hearts 
of others? How quickly have you devised the 
best of schemes to promote my daughter's hap- 
piness, without compromising htr imperial sta- 
tion ! Christina shall be Stadthalterin of Hun- 
gary ; and in her name and my own I thank you 
for the suggestion. One thing, however, lies 
heavy on my heart It is the thought of the 
blow I am about to mflict upon my poor Joseph. 
How will he bear to be deprived of his sover- 
eignty ? " 

"I think your mijesty named him co-regent 
only," said Kaunitz. 

**I did,'* replied the empress, "and in very 
truth I withdraw nothing but a temporary privi- 
lege. As empress I know my right to resume the 
reins of power ; but it grieves my maternal heart 
to exercise it. I think I see him now, poor boy, 
with his <rreat blue eyes fixed in despair upon me. 
I never shall have the courage to announce my 
return to him." 

- ^* There will be no need to restrict him in his 
co-regency. He can be removed to the war de- 
partment, where he may reign unfettered." 

"He shall have unlimited power there," ex- 
claimed the empress, joyfully. " It is the proper 
province of a man, and Joseph will fill the station 
far better than I have ever done. I promise not 
to interfere with h'm in the field. For other 
state afl&drs, I shall attend to them myself, and I 
do not think that I will ever delegate ray power 
a second time. You had best inform Joseph of 
my resumption of the throne, and let the Fran 
Josepha lUso be advised that she is no longer 
reigning empress of Austria. For me, I must al- 
ways remsdn at heart a sorrowing widow. My 
sorrows I can never overcome ; my widow*s weeds 
I shall never lay aside.* But above the weeds I 
will wear the mantle of royalty ; and since you 
have so determined for me, Austria shall once 
more own the sway of Maria Theresa.*' ■ 



CHAPTER XL. 

MOTHEB AND SOIT. 

Thx dream was over — ^the blessed dream of 
philanthropy and reform! The reins of power 
had been snatched from his hands, and Joseph 
was once more consigned to a life of insignificant 

^ ^ ■ ■ I I ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ — ^ ■ ■ ■ — — ■ — — ■! ■— ^— ^W 

* She kept her word. Every month, on the day of her 
husband's death, she spent the day In solitary prayer, an^ 
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inactivity. Like a wounded bird, whose broken 
wing no longer bears him alofl, his heart fluttered 
RQd fell — ^its hiph hopen dashed to earth. The 
old influences which he hated, were at work 
again, and he hai no recourse but absolute si- 
lence. His deep humiliation, he was constraint d 
to hiJe under a mask of serenity ; but he knew 
that his spirit was crushed, and night fell over 
his stricken soul. Still, he struggled against the 
chill of his despair, and with all the strength of 
his bein;:; he strove against misfortune. 

" I will not succumb,'* thought he, " I will not 
be vanquished by this secret grief. I will not be 
a cause of sorrow to my iriends and of triumph to 
my enemies — I will live and overpower misfor- 
tune. Since all in Vienna is so dark, let me seek 
sunshine elsewhere — I will travel ! — Away from 
this stifling coart, to breathe the free air of 
heaven ! Here I am an emperor without an em- 
pire ; there at least I shall be a man, to whom 
the world belongs, wherever his steed has strength 
and speed to bear him. Yes, let me travel, that 
I may gird up my loins for the day when the 
son of royalty shall rise for me. It will come ! 
it will come 1 And when it dawns, it must find 
me strong, refreshed, and ready for action.*' 

The emperor made his preparations to depart, 
and then, in compliance with the requisitions of 
court etiquette, he sought his mother, to obtain 
her consent to his journey. Maiia Theresa re- 
ceived her son with that half-mourn^l tenderness 
which lent such an indescribable fascin^ition to her 
appearance and manners. She looked at him 
with a smile so winnin;; and affectionate, that 
Joseph, in spite of himself, felt touched and glad- 
dened ; and tlie hand which his mother hell out 
was most fervently pressed to his lips. It was 
the first time they had met in private since the 
empress had reascended her throne, and both felt 
the embarrassment and significance of the hour. 

^* I have longed for this moment with anxious 
<md beating heart, my snn,*' said the mother, 
while she drew him toward her. " I know, my 
child, that your heart is embittered toward me. 
You think that I would have been wiser as well 
as kinder had I never left my widow*s cloister. 
But reflect, my dear son, as [ have done, that my 
sceptre was given me by the h^nd of God, and 
^ that it would be sinful and cowardly in me to give 
it into the hands of another until He, in His wis- 
do^ij, releases me from durance." 

Joseph lookci with genuine emotion at the 
agitated countenance of his mother. He saw the 
tears gather and fall from her eyes ; he saw the 
quivering lip, the trembling frame; he felt that 
her inte^ty was beyond, suspicion, her love for 
him be vend ull question. The icy barriers that 
had closed upon his heart, gave way ; he felt the 
warm and sunny glow of a mother's unspeakable 
love, and, yielding to the impulse of the moment, 
he flung his arms around the empress's neck, 
while he covered her face with kisses. ^* Mother, 
my dear mother 1 " sobbed he ; and as if these 
words had opened the floodgates of all the love 
which filled his heart, he leaned his head upon 
her bosom, and was silent. 

She smiled fondly upon him as he lay there ; 

on every yearly annlyersary of ber widowhood, she knelt 
§ar hours by the side of the einperor^s tomb, prayin; for 
the repose of bis soul. He** private apartmeDts were ever 
after aung with gray, and her coaches and liveries were 
•r the same sad Bue.— Caroline Pichler, ** Momoira.** 



she returned his kisses, and 'btrobod ^ -^i^ l^igh 
forehead with her loving hand. 

"Have you come back once more to your 
mother's heart, my darling?" whispered she. 
**Have you found your way back to the nest 
whence you have wandered away so long, yon 
stray birdling? Do you fael, my son, that the 
mother's bosom is the resting-place for her chil- 
dren ? Oh ! promise me, my heart's treasure, to 
trust and love me from this hour ? We are hu- 
man, and therefore we are sinful and erring. I 
well know, dear boy, that I have many failings. 
From my heart I regret them ; and if in your short 
life, as boy or man, I have grieved you, pardon 
n.e, dearest, for I have not meant it in unkind- 
ness." 

** No, mother," said Joseph, " it is I who should 
sue for pardon. My heart is wild and stubborn ; 
but I believe that it beats with a love as true and 
warm for my empress as that of any other man in 
Austria. Have patience with me, then, my 
mother, for I am inleed a wanlering bird; and, 
in my wOd flight, the shafts of this life have wound- 
ed and maimed me. But let us not speak of life 
— ^mine is a blasted one." 

" Yes, my son, let us speak of your life, and of 
its misfortunes ; for I know that Josepha of Bava- 
ria is its chiefest sorrow. I have heard some- 
thmg of your unhappiness as a husband, and I 
pity you both." 

" You pity her!" cried Joseph, hastily. " How 
does she deserve my mother's compassion ? " 

The empress laid her hand gently upon her 
son's shoulder. **She loves you, Joseph," said 
she, **and I cannot refuse my sympathy to a 
woman who loves without hope of return."* 

**She loves me!" exclaimed Juspph, with a 
laugh of derision. **Yes — and her love is my 
abhorrence and my shame. Her ogling glanoee 
make me shudder with disgust When she turns 
upon me her blotched and pimpled face, and calls 
me by the name of husband, the courtiers sneer, 
and I — I feel as if I would love to forget my man- 
hood and fell her to the earth." 

" i^hj is certainly ugly," said the empress, sha- 
king her head, " but uglier women than she have 
inspired love. And remember, Joseph, that you 
chose her yourself. Besides, she has an excel- 
lent heart, if you would but take the trouble to 
explore its unknown regions. Moreover, you will 
one day be sole Emperor of Austna, and you 
shot^d seek to give an heir to your throne. It 
Josepha were the mother of your children, you 
would no longer think her ugly." 

" She the mother of my children 1 " cried 
Joseph, with such keenness of hate, that the em- 
press shuddered. " Do you think me capable of 
such a degradation? You have not seen Van 
Swieten lately, or he would have told you that 
this woman, in addition to her other attractions, 
is troubled with a new malady." 

*^ Van Swieten did not mention it to me." 

"Well, then, your majesty, I will mention it. 
This so-called empress has the scurvy." 

** Oh, my son, my poor boy ! " cried the empress, 
putting her arm around Joseph's neck as though 
she would have shielded him from infection. 
" That is a disgusting malady, but Van Swieten^a 
skill will soon conquer it." 

** Yes ; but neither he nor you will ever conquer 
my hate for her. Not all the world could make 
me forgive the deception that was practised api>a 
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nie when she was allowed to become my wife. 
Tliia woman the mother of my children 1 No ! 
No one shall ever force me to be the father of 
uny thing bom of Josepha of Bavaria I ** 

The empress turned away and sighed. It was 
in vain. This was hatred strong as death. " May 
God comfort you both ! '' said she, mournfully. 

'*Then He must put us asunder I ^' cried out 
Joseph, almost beside himself. ** Believe me, 
mother," continued he, " death alone can bring us 
consolation ; and may God forgive me when I pray 
that this atoning angel may come to my relief! 
She or I ! No longer can I bear this ridicule of 
hearing this leper called an empress ! " 

*' Travel, then, my dear son," said his niother. 
" Travel and try to enjoy life away from Vienna. 
Perchance when you will have seen how little true 
happiness there is on earth, experience mny come 
to \our help, and teach you to be less unhappy." 

The emperor shook his head. ** Nothing," re- 
plied he, moodily, " can ever consoiC me. Wher- 
ever I go, I shall hear the rattle of my prisoner's 
chain. Let us speak of it no more. I thank 
your majesty for the permission to leave Vienna, 
and I thank you for this bright and sacred hour, 
whose memory will bless me as long as I live. 
You have been to me this day a tender and sym- 
pathldng mother. May I henceforward be to you 
a grateful and obedient son." 

*^ You have not yet told me whither you design 
te travel," said the empresb, after a pause. 

^* With your majesty^ permission, I would wish 
to travel in Bohemia and Moravia, and then I wish 
to visit thr courts of Dresden and Munich. Both 
sovereigns, through thtir ambassadors, have sent 
me urgent invitations." 

"• It would be uncourteous to refuse," said the 
empress, earnestly. " It is politic for us, as far 
83 possible, to bind all the German princes to us 
by interchanoe of kindness." 

'* Since this is your majesty^s opinion, I hope 
that you will also consent to my acceptance of a 
third iLvitation.\.< The King of Prussia has re- 
quested to have an interview with me at Torgau." 

The brow of the emprebs darkened. 

*^ The King of Prussia ? " said she, almost 
breathless. 

" Yes, your majesty ; and, to be frank with you, 
it is of aU my mvitations the one which I most 
desire to accept. I long to see face to face the 
king whom all Europe, friend or foe, unites in 
calling * Frederick the Great * — great not only as 
a hero, but also as a lawgiver." 

**Yes," cried the empress, with indignation, 
"'the king whom infidels delight to honor. I 
never supposed that he would presume to approach 
my son and heir as an equal. The Margrave of 
Brandenburg has a right to hold the wash-basin 
of the Emperor of Germany, but methinks he for- 
gets his rank when he invites him to an inter- 
view." 

** Ah, your mijesty/' replied Joseph, smiling, 
*^the Margrave of Brandenburg, to our sorrow 
and our los^, has proved himself a king ; in more 
than one battle has he held the wash-basin for 
AuBtria^s sovereign, but it was to fill it with Aus- 
trian blood." 

Maria Theresa grew more and more angry as 
she heard these bold words. f^It ill becomes my 
son," said she, " to be the panegyrist of the vic- 
tor whose laurels were snatched from hia mother's 
brow.*^ 



** Justice impels me to acknowledge merit^ 
whether I see it in friend or foe," answered the 
emperor. ** Frederick of Prussia is a great man, 
and I only hope that I may ever resemble him." 

The empress uttered an exclamation, and her 
large eyes darted lightning glances. 

" And thus speaks my son of the man who has 
injured and robbed his mother ! " exclaimed sho 
indignantly. " My son would press his hand v^o 
has spilled such seas of Austrian blood — would 
worship as a hero the enemy of his race! But 
so long as I reign in Austria, no Hapsburger shall 
condescend to give the hand to a Hohenzollem. 
There is an old feud between our houses ; it can- 
not be healed.",^^ 

" But if there is feud, your majesty perceives 
that it is not the fault of the King of Prussia, 
since he holds out the right hand of friendship. 
I think it much more Christian-like to bury feuds 
than to perpetuate them. Your majesty sees, 
then, how Frederick has been calumniated, since 
he follows the Christian precept which commands 
us to forgive our enemies." 

*^ I wish to have nothing to do with him," said 
the empress. 

" But, as I had the honor of saying before, the 
king has sent me a pressing invitation, and you 
said just now that it would be uncourteous to re- 
fuse." 

" Not the invitation of Frederick. I will not 
consent to that." 

**Not even if I b^ it as a favor to myself?" 
asked Joseph fervently. " J^^ot even if I tell you 
that I have no wish so near at heart as that of 
knowing the King of Prussia? Tliink of this 
day, so brightened to me by the sunshine of your 
tenderness I Let the mother plead for me with 
the sovereign ; for it is not to my empress, it is to 
my mother that I confide my hope^ and wishes. 
Oh, do not drown the harmony of this hour in 
discord! Do not interpose a cloud between us 
now." 

The empress threw back her head. "You 
threaten me, sir, with your displeasure ? If there 
are clouds between us, see that they disperse from 
your own brow, and show me the face of a loyal 
subject and a respectful son.*^:! will not consent 
to this visit to the King of Prussia ; the very 
thought of it is galling to my pride." 

" Is that your majesty's last word? " 

" It is my last." 

"Then I have nothing furtjier to say, except 
that, as in duty bound, I will obey the orders of my 
sovereign," replied Jo^^ph, turning deathly pale. 
" I shall refuse the mvitation of the King of 
Prussia, and beg leave to retire." 

Without awaiting the answer of his mother, he 
showed, and hastily left the room. 

v" Dismissed like a school-boy," muttered be, 
while teais of rage flowed down his cheeks./" Two 
chains on my feet — the chains of this accursed 
marriage, and the chains of my filial duty, impede 
my every step. When I would advance, they hold 
me back and eat into my flesh. But it is of no 
use to complain, I must learn to bear my fate like 
a man. I cannot rebel openly, therefore must I 
be silent. But my time will come ! " 
^ He raised his head proudly, and with a firm 
step took the way to his private apartments. 
He went at once into his study, where, on his 
writing-desk, lay the letter of the King oT 
Prussia. 
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The emperor seated himself at the desk, and, 
with a heavy sigh, took up his pen. '* Tell the 
king, your master,'* wrote he, *^ that I am not yet 
my own master ; I am the slave of another wilL 
But I will find means some day to atone for the 
rudeness which I have been forced to offer him 
in return for his kindness." * . . 



CHAPTER XLI. 

DEATH THE UBEBATOB. 

The cruel enemy which had laid low so many 
branches of the noble house of Hapsburg, had once 
more found entrance into the imperial palace at Vi- 
enna. This terrific invisible foe, which, from genera- 
tion to generation, had hunted the impt-rial family 
with such keen ferocity, was the small-pox. Emper- 
ors and Empresses of Austria had been its victims, 
and almost every one of Maria Theresa's children 
bore, sooner or later, its brand upon their faces. 
This fiend had robbed them of the fair Isabella; 
and now its envenomed hand was laid upon the 
affianced bride of the King of Naples. The beau- 
tiful young Johanna was borne to the vaults of 
the Capuchins, while in the palace its inmates 
were panic-stricken to hear that Josepha of Ba* 
vaiia, too, had taken the infection. 

With such lightning swiftness had the venom 
darted through the veins of the unhappy em- 
press, that her attendants had fled in disgust from 
the pestiferous atmosphere of her chamber. 

And there, ^ith one hired nurse, whom the hu- 
mane Van Swieten had procured from a hospital, 
lay the wife of the Emperor of Austria. 

No loving hand smoothed the pillow beneath 
her burning head, or held the cooling cup to her 
blood-stained lips ; no friendly voice whispered 
words of sympathy ; no familiar face bent over 
her with looks of pity. 

Alone and forsaken, as she had lived, so must 
she die I At his first wife's bedside Joseph had 
watched day and night; but Joscpha's he did 
not approach. In vain had she sent each day, 
through Van Swieten, a petition to see him, if 
only once ; Joseph returned, for all answer, that 
his duty to his mother and sisters forbade the 
fisk. 

And there lay the woman whose princely sta- 
tion mocked her misery ; there she lay, unpitied 
and unloved. The inmates of the palace hurried 
past the infected room, stopping their breathiug 
as they ran : the daughters of Maria Theresa never 
so much as inquired whether their abhorred sister- 
in-law were living or dead. 

But the poor dying empress was not even alone 
with her misery. Memory was there to haunt her 
with mournful histories of her past life : pale, 
tearful, despairing were these ghosts of an exist- 
ence uncheckered by one ray of happiness. Ah, 
with what a heart full of trembling hope had she 
entered the walls of this palace, which to her had 
proved a prisoner's cell ! With what rapture had 
she heard the approaching step of that high-born 
emperor, her husband, on their wedding-night; 

• Babner, "Life of Joseph II.," voL I, p. 87.— Gross- 
Hoffinger vol. !., p. 116. 



and oh, how fearful and how swift had fallen the 
bolt of his vengeance upon her sin 1 Memory 
whispered her of this. 

She thought of the Emperor Francis, of hii 
tender sympathy with her sorrow; she remem- 
bered how he had conspired with her on that fatal 
night at Innspruck. Then she remembered her 
hufibimd's scorn, his withering insults, and her 
loss of consciousness. She thought how she had 
been found on the floor, and awakened by the ter- 
rifying intelligence of the emperor*s sudden death. 
Her tears, her despair, she remembered all : and 
her waU of sorrow at the loss of her kindest 
friend.* Memory whispered her of this. 

She thought of her dreary life from that day 
forward: forever the shrinking victim of Ohrin- 
tina's sneers, because she, and not the sister of 
Albert of Saxony, had become the emperor's wife. 
Even the kind-hearted Maria Theresa had been 
cold to her ; even she, so loving, so affectionate, 
had never loved Josepha. And the wretched wo- 
man thought how one day when the imperial fam- 
ily had dined together, and her entrance had been 
announced as that of ** Uer majesty, the reigning 
empress,'^ the archduchesses had sneered, and their 
mother had smiled in derision. Memory whispered 
her of thi8.t 

She thought how her poor, martyred heart had 
never been able to give up all hope of love and 
happiness; how day by day she had striven, 
through humility and obedience, to appease her 
husband's anger. But he had always repulsed 
her. One day she had resolved that he should see 
her. She knew that the emperor was in the daily 
habit of sitting on the balcony which divided her 
apartments from his. She watched his coming, 
and went forward to meet him. But when he saw 
her, in spite of her tears and supplications, with a 
gesture of disgust, he left the balcony and closed 
the window that led to it The next day, when 
she ventured a second time on the balcony, she 
found it separated by a high partition, shut- 
ting out all hope of seeing her husband more. 
And she remembered how, one day afterward, 
when she stepped out upon it, and her husband 
became aware of her presence, he had, in sight of 
all the passers-by, started back into his room, and 
flung down his window with violence.^ Memory 
whispered her of this. 

But now that she had expiated her first fault by 
two years of bitter repentance, now that death 
was about to free him from her hated presence 
forever, surely he would have mercy, and forgive 
her the crime of having darkened his life by their 
unhappy union. 

Oh, that once more she could look into the heav- 
en of those deep-blue eyes ! That once more before 
she died she could hear the music of that voice, 
which to her was like the harmony of angels* 
tongues ! 

In vain! Ever came Van Swieten with the 
same cold message — " The emperor cannot comr« 
promise the safety of his relatives.'* 

At last, in the energy of despair, Josepha sal 
erect in her bed, and with her livid, bloody hands,, 
wrote a letter which Van Swieten, at her earoesi 
entreity, delivered to the emperor. 

When, after a short absence, he returned with. 



♦ Wraxall, vol. 11., patre 411. 
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another denial, she gave suob a shriek of anguish 
that it was heard throughout the palace. 

Vi^n Swieten, overwhelmed by pity for the poor 
martyr, felt that he must make one more effort in 
her behalf. He could do nothing for her : bodily, 
she wa8 beyond his power to heal ; but he was re- 
solved to be the physician of her broken heart, 
and, if it lay within the power of man, to soothe 
and comfort her dying moments. 

With the letter which Joseph had returned to 
bim, he hastened to the Empress Maria Theresa. 
To her he pictured the agony of her dying daugh- 
ter-in-hiw, and besought her to soften the emperor's 
heart 

The empress listened with deep emotion to the 
long-tried friend of her house. Tears of sym- 
pathy gathered in her eyes, and fell over her pale 
cheeks. 

** Joseph will not grant her request, because he 
fears the infection for us ? ^* Asked she. 

** Yes, your majesty, that is his pretext." 

** He need not fear for me, and he can remain 
at a distance from the other members of the fam- 
ily,** said Maria Theresa. ** But I know what are 
his real sentiments. He hates Josepha, and it is 
his hatred alone that prevents him Irttm granting 
her petition. He has a hard, unforgiving heart ; 
he never will pardon his wife — ^not even when she 
lies cold in her grave.** 

*' And she will not die until she has seen him,** 
returned Van Swieten, sadly. ** It seems as if she 
had power to keep off death until the last aim of 
her being has been reached. Oh, it is fearful to 
flee a soul of such fire and resolution in a body 



already decaying.** 



The empress shuddered. " Come, Van Swie- 
ten,** said she, resolutely, " I know how to force 
Joseph to the bedside of his poor, dying wife.** 

She rose, and would have gone to the door, but 
Van Swieten, all ceremony forgetting, held her 
back. 

**I will call the emperor myself,** said he; 
•* whither would your majesty go ? •' 

** Do not detain me,*' cried the empress, " I 
must go to the emperor." 

" But what then ? ** asked Van Swieten, alarmed. 

The empress, who had already crossed her 
anteroom, looked back with a countenance beam- 
ing with noble energy. 

"1 will do my duty," replied she. "I will 
do what Christian feeling prompts. I will go 
to Josepha.** 

**No, your majesty, no," cried Van Swieten, 
again laying hands upon his sovereign. ** You 
owe it to your people and your children not to 
expose yourself to danger.*** 

The empress smiled sadly. " Doctor, where did 
Isabella and Johanna take the infection ? God 
called them to Himself, and (rod has shielded 
me. If it pleases Him that I aUo shall suffer 
thia fearful scourge, it will not be from conta- 
gion. It will be from His divine ^and.** 

**No, no, your miyesty, it will be my fault,*' 
cried Van Swieten. " On my head will be the sin '* 

•*I free you from all responsibility,** replied 
ffhe, '*and say no more; for it is my duty to 
visit this deserted woman*B death-bed. I have 
been less kind to her than I should have been, 
and less indulgent than on my death bed I will 
wish to have been. I have not been a tender 
mother to her, living — ^let me comfort her, at 
least, now that she is dying.** 



"But she has not asked for your mf^jesty,** 
persisted Van Swieten. ** Wherefore — " 

But suddenly he stopped, and a cry of horror 
was stifled between his lips. lie had seen upon 
the forehead and cheeks of the empress those 
small, dark spots which revealed to his experienced 
eye that it was too late to shield her from mfee 
tion. 

Maria Theresa was too excited to remark the 
paleness of Van Swieten. She continued : 

*' Go to Joseph, and tell him that 1 await him 
at the death-bed of his wife. He will not dare re- 
fuse her now. Go, doctor, we must both do our 
duty." 

Van Swieten stepped aside, for he had blocked 
the door. 

" Go, your majesty,*' said he, almost inaudlbly. 
" I will not detain you, but will see the emperor," 
He turned away, sick at heart. ^ Oue empress 
dying, and another ! — God ! grant me help 
that I may save my beloved Maria Theresa ! *' 

Meanwhile the empress hurried through the de- 
serted halls of the palace to the room of the un- 
happy Jos pha. As she approached the door, she 
heard her voice in tones of bitterest anguish. 
The sound filled the heart of Maria Theresa with 
deepest sympathy and sorrow. 

For one moment she stood irresolute ; then, 
gathering all her strength, she opened the door, 
and went in. At the foot of the bed knelt two 
UrsuHne nuns, those angels of mercy who are ever 
present to comfort the dying. The entrance of 
the empress did not ioterrupt their prayers. They 
knew that no one could rescue the dying woman ; 
they were praying Heaven to comfort her depart- 
ing soul. 

But was she comforted ? She ceased her lamen- 
tations, and now lay still. She had heard the door 
open, and had struggled to rise ; but she was too 
weak, and sank back with a groan. 

But she had seen the empres**, who, with the 
courage of a noble spirit, had conquered her dis- 
gust, and advancing to the bed, bent over Jo- 
sepha with a sweet, sad smile. Josepha saw it, 
and the empress looked more beautiful to her 
dying eyes than she had ever looked before. 

" God bless you, my poor daughter,** whispered 
she, in broken accents. ** I come to give you a 
mother's blessing, and to beg of Almighty God to 
give you peace.** 

** Peace, peace ! '* echoed the sufferer, while the 
empress, with a shudder surveyed her black and 
bloated face. 

Suddenly she uttered a cry, and opened her 
arras. '^ He comes ! he comes ! '* cried she ; and 
her dying eyes unclosed with a ray of joy. 

Yes, he came — he, whom she had so longed to 
see. 

When Van Swieten told him that the empress 
had gone to Jo8epha*s room, he started fiom his 
seat, and hurried through the corridor with such 
wild speed that the physician had been unable 
to follow him. 

Hastily approaching the bed, he put his arms 
gently around his mother, and sought to lead her 
away. 

** Mother," said he» imploringly, ** leave thia 
room. It is my duty to be here, not yours. Bid 
adieu to the Empress Josepha, and go hence." 

** Oh, oh ! ** groaned Josepha, falling back upon 
her pillow, ** be does not come for my sake, but 
for his mother's." 
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'* Yes, Joeepha," replied Joeepfu " I am here 
for your sake also, and I shall remain with you.** 

** I also will remain," said Maria Theresa. ^ This 
sacred hour shall unite in lore those who so long 
have been severed by error and misapprehension. 
Life is a succession of strivings to do well, and re- 
lapses into wrong. We feel that we have erred 
toward you, and we come with overflowing hearts 
to crave foi^iveness. Forgive us, Josq)ha, as 
you hope to be forgiven i " 

'* Forgive me also, Josepha," said Joseph, with 
genuine emotion. ** Let us part in peace. For- 
give me my obduracy, as from my soul I for* 
give you We have both been unhappy — ** 

^' No," interrupted Josepha, '* I have not been 
unhuppy ; for I — I have loved. I die happy ; for 
he whom I love no longer turns abhorrent 
from my presence. I shall die by the light of 
your p irUoning smile. Death, that comes every 
moment nearer, death, to me, brings happiness. 
He comes itith his cold kiss, to take my part- 
ing breath — the only kiss my lips have ever felt 
He b.ings me love and consolation. He takes 
from my face the hideous mask which it has 
worn through life; and my souPs beauty, in 
another world, shall win me Joseph's love. Oh 
death, the comforter I I feel thy kiss. Farewell, 
Joseph, farewell I " 

^* Farewell I '* whispered Joseph and Maria The- 
resa. 

A fearful pause ensued-— a slight spasm — a 
gasp — and all was over. 

" She is released I " said Van Swieten. ** May 
her soul rest in peace ! " 

The Ursulines intoned the prayers for the 
dead, and Maria Theresa, in tears, clasped her 
bunds and faltered out the responses. Suddenly 
•he reeled, heaved a sigh, and fell back in the 
emperor's arms. 

** My mother, my dear mother 1 ** cried he, terri- 
fied. 

Van Swieten touched him lightly. "Do not 
arouse her. Yonder sleeps the one empress in 
death — iier pains are past ; but this one, our be- 
loved Maria Theresa, has yet to suffer. May 
God be merciful and spare her life ! " 

** Her life ! " cried Joseph, turning pate. 

** Yes, her life," said Van Swieten, solemnly. 
** The empress has the small-pox." * 



CHAPTER XLIL 
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Six fearful weeks had gone by — six weeks of 
anxiety, suspense, and care« not only for the im- 
perial f tmily, but for all Austria. 

Like the li<*htning*s flash, intelligence had gone 
through the land that the empress was in danger, 
and her subjects had lost interest in every thing 

* The Empress Josepha died May 28, 1767, at the a^re 
wi tweoty-Dine years. Her body was so decayed by 
imall-pox, that, before her death, the flesh fell from her 
In pieces. It was so completely decora posed, that it was 
Impossible to pay It the customary funeral honors. It 
was horrtedly wrapped up in a linen cloth, and coffined. 
From these circumstances a rumor prevailed in Bavaria 
that abe had not died, bat had t>een forced into a cloister 
bj her husband. 



except the bulletins Issued (rom the palace where 
Van Swieten and Von St5rck watched day and 
night by the bedside of their beloved sovereign. 
Deputations were sent to Vienna, sympathizing 
with the emperor, and the avenues to the palac^ 
were thronged with thousands of anxious faces, 
each waiting eagerly for the bulletins that came 
out four times a day. 

At last the danger passed away. Van Swieten 
slept at home, and the empress was recovering. 

She had recovered. Leanmg on the arm of the 
emperor, and surrounded by her happy children, 
Maria Theresa left her widow^s cell to take up her 
abode in the new and splendid apartments which, 
during her convalescence, Joseph had prepared 
for her reception. 

She thanked her son for his loving attention, so 
contrary to his usual habits of economy, and there- 
fore so much the more a proof of his earnest de- 
sire to give pleasure to his mother. She, in her 
turn, sought to give strong expression to her grati- 
tude, by admiring with enthusiasm all that had 
been done for iier. She stopped to examine the 
costly Turkey carpets, the gorgeous Gobelin tapes- 
tries on the walls, the tables carved of precious 
woods, or mlaid with jewels and Florentine mosaic, 
the rich furniture covered with velvet and goli, 
the magnificent lustres of sparkling crystal, and 
the elegant trifles which here and there were 
t&itefully disposeJ upon Hageres or consoles. 

*' Indeed, my son," cried the empress, survey- 
ing the beautiful ttute, **you have decorated 
these rooms with the taste and prodigality of a 
woman. It adds much to my c njoyment of their 
beauty to think that all this is the work of your 
loving hands. Bui one thing has my princely son 
forgotten ; and therein he betrays his sex, show- 
ing that he is no woman, but in vei7 truth a man." 

** Have I forgotten something, your majesty ? ** 
asked Joseph. 

**Yes; something, my son, which n woman 
could never have overlooked. There are no mir- 
rors in my splendiJ home." 

" No mirrors ! " exclaimed Joseph, looking con- 
fused. ** No — yes — ^indeed, your majesty is right, 
1 had forgotten them. But I beg a thousand par- 
dons for my negligence, and I will see that it is 
repaired. I shall order the costliest Venetian mir- 
i-ors to be made for these apartments." 

While Joseph spoise, his mother looked earnest- 
ly at his bluiihing face, and perfectly divined both 
his embarrassment and its cause. She turned her 
eyes upon her daughters, who, with theirs cast 
down, were sharing their brother^s perplexity. 

** I must wait then until my mirrord are made," 
said the empress, after a pause. ^*You must 
think that I have less than woman's vanitr, my 
son, if you expect me to remain fbr weeks with- 
out a greeting from my looking^lass. Of course 
the small-pox has not dared to di.<«figure the face 
of an empress ; I feel secure against its sacrilegi- 
ous touch. Is it not so, my little Marie Antoi- 
nette ? Has it not respected your mother^s come- 
Imess ? " 

The little archduchess looked frip^htened at the 
question, and timidly raised her large eyes. " My 
imperial mamma is as handsome as ever she was," 
said the child, in a trembling voice. 

"And she will always be handsome to us, 
should she live until old age shall have wrinkled 
her face and paled her cheeks," cried Joseph 
warmly. ** The picture of her youthful grace and 
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beauty is engraved upon our hearts, and nothing 
can ever remove it thence. To the eves of her 
children a noble and beloved mother is always 
beautiful" 

The empress said nothing in reply. She smiled 
affectionately upon her son, and inclining her head 
kindly to the others, retired to her sitting-room. 
She walked several times up and down, and finally 
approached her mirror. In accordance with an 
old superstition, which pronounces it ill-luck to 
allow a looking-glass in the room of a sick person, 
this large mirror had been covered with a heavy 
silk cu: tain. The empress drew it back ; but in- 
stead of her looking-glass, she was confronted 
by a portrait of her late husband, the emperor. 
She uttered an exclamation of surprise and joy, 
and contemplated the picture with a happy smile. 
" God bless thee, my Franz, my noble emperor ! " 
whispered she. " Thou art ever the same ; thy 
dear smile i . unaltered, although I am no longer 
thy handsome bride, but a hideous and disfigured 
being, from whom my children deem it fit to con- 
ceal a looking-glass. Look at me with thy dear 
eyes, Franz ; thou wert ever my mirror, and in 
thy light have I seen my brightest days of earthly 
joy. My departed beauty leaves me not one pang 
of regret, since thou art gone for whom alone I 
prized it Maria Theresa has ceased to be a wo- 
man — she is nothing more than a sovereign, and 
what to her are the scars of the small-pox? 
But I must see what I look like,'' said she, drop- 
ping the curtain. " 1 will show them that I am 
not as foolish as they imagine." 

She took up her little golden bell and rang. 
The door of the next room opened, and Charlotte 
von Hieronymus entered. The empress smiled 
and said : " It is time to make my toilet I will 
dire to-day en famille with the emperor, and I 
must be dressed. Let us go into my dressing- 
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room. 

The maid of honor courtesied and opened the 
door. Every thing there was ready for the empress. 
The tire-woman, the mistress of the wardrobe, the 
maids of honor were all at their posts ; and Char- 
lotte hastened to take her place behind the large 
arm-chair in which the empress was accustomed 
to have her hair dressed. . > 

But Maria Theresa saw that she had not been ex- 
pected in her dressing-room, for her cheval-glass 
was encumbered with shawls, dresses, and cloaks. 
She took her seat, smilingly saying to herself, " I 
shall see myself now, face to face." 

Charlotte passed the comb through the short 
hair of the empress, and sighed as she thought of 
the ofiering that had been laid in the emperor's 
cofiin ; while the other maids of honor stood silent 
around. Maria Theresa, usually so familiar and 
talkative at this hour, spoke not a word. She 
looked sharply at the cheval-glass, and be;:an 
careles-ly, and as if by chance, to remove with her 
foot, the dresses that encumbered it ; then, as if 
ashamed of her artifice, she suddenly rose from 
tlie chair, and with an energetic gesture unbared 
the minor. 

No mirror was there! Nothing greeted the 
empress's eyes save the empty frame. She turn- 
ed a rei'Toachful glance upon the little coiffeuse. 

Charlotte fell upon her knees, and looked im- 
ploringly at the empress. " It is my fault, your 
majesty," said she, blushing and trembling; "I 
alone am the culprit Pardon my maladroitness, 
I pruy youT' 



** What do you mean, child ? ** asked the em 
press. 

"I — I broke the looking-glass, your majesty. 
I stumbled over it in the dark, and shivered it to 
pieces. I am very, very awkward — I am very 
sorry." 

" What I You overturned this heavy mirror ! " 
said Maria Theresa. " If so, there m^ist have been 
a fearful crash. How comes it that I never heard 
any thing — I who for six weeks have been ill in 
the adjoining room ? " 

" It happened just at the time when your maje^y 
was delirious with fever ; and — " 

**And this mirror has been broken for three 
weeks i " said Maria Theresa, raising her eyebrows 
and looking intently at Charlotte's blushing face. 
*' Three weeks ago I I think you might have had 
it replaced, Charlotte, by this time ; hey, child ? ** 

Charlotte's eyes sought the floor. At length 
she stammered, in a voice scarcely audible, ** Please 
your majesty, I could not suppose that you would 
miss the ghiss so soon. You have made so little 
use of mirrors since — " 

"Enough of this nonsense," interrupted the 
empress. *^ You have been well drilled, and have 
played your part with some talent, but dun't im- 
agine that I am the dupe of all this pretty acting. 
Get up, child ; don't make a fool of yourself, but 
put on my crape cap for me, and then go as quick- 
ly as you C8.n for a looking-glass.'* 

" A looking-glass, your majesty ? " cried Char- 
lotte in a frightened voice. 

"A looking-glass," repeated the empress em- 
phatically. 

** I have none, your majesty." 

** Well, then," said Maria Theresa, her patience 
sorely tried by all this, " let some one with better 
eyes than youiii look for one. Go, Sophie, and 
bid one of the pages bring me a mirror from my 
old apartments below. I do not suppose that there 
has been a general crashing of all the mirrors in 
the palace. In a quarter of an hour I shall be in 
my sitting-room. At the end of that time the 
mirror must be there. Be quick, Sophie ; and you, 
Charlotte, finish the combing of my hair. There 
is but little to do to it now, so dry your tears." 

" Ah ! " whispered Charlotte, *' I would there 
were more to do. I cannot uclp crjring, your 
majesty when I see the ruins of that beautiful 
hair." 

** And yet, poor child, you have spent so many 
weary hours over it," replied the empress. ** You 
ought to be glad that your delicate tittle hands 
are no longer obliged to bear its weight — Char- 
lotte," said she suddenly, ** you have several times 
asked for your dismissal. Now, you shall have 
it, and you shall marry your lover. Counsellor 
Greiner. I myself will give you away, and bestow^ 
the dowry." 

The grateful girl pressed the hand of the em- 
press to her lips, while she whimpered words of 
love and thanks. 

Maria Theresa smiled, and took her seat, while 
Charlotte completed her toilet. Match-making 
was the empress's great weakness, and she was in 
high spirits over the prospect of marrying Char 
lotte. 

The simple mourning costume was soon donned, 
and the empress rose to leave her dressing-room. 
As she passed the empty frame of the Psyche, 
she turned laughing toward her maid of honor. 

"Igitre you this mirror, Charlotte," said she. 
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** If the glass is really broken, it shall be replaced 
by the costliest one that Venice can produce. It 
will be to yon a souvenir of your successful debiU 
as an actress on this day. You have really done 
admirably. But let me tell you one tiling, my 
child," continued Maria Theresa, taking Charlotte's 
hand in here. " Never be an actress with your 
husband ; but let your heart be reflected in all 
your words and deeds, as yonder mirror will give 
back the truthful picture of your face. Let all 
be clear and bright in your married intercourse ; 
and see that no breath of deception ever cloud its 
surface. Take this wedding-gift, and cherish it as 
a faithful monitor. Truth is a light that comes to 
us from Heaven ; let us look steadily at it, for evil 
as well as for good. This is the hour of my trial 
— ^no great one — ^but still a trial Let me now 
look at truth, and learn to bear the revelation it is 
about to make." 

She opened the door, and entered her sitting- 
room. Her commands had been obeyed; the 
mirror was in its place. She advanced with reso> 
lute step, but as she approached the glass her 
eyes were instinctively cast down, until she stood 
directly before it. The decisive moment had ar- 
rived ; she was to see — whdt ? 

Slowly her eyes were raised, and she looked. 
She uttered a low cry, and started back in horror. 
She had seen a strange, scarred, empurpled face, 
whose colorless lips and hard features had filled 
ber soul with loathing. 

But with all the strength of her brave and no- 
ble heart, Maria Theresa overcame the shock, and 
looked again. She forced ber eyes to contemplate 
^he fearful image that confronted her once beau- 
tiful face, and long and earnestly she gazed upon it 

" Well," said she at last, with a sigh, '* I must 
make acquaintance with this caricature of my 
former self. I must accustom myself to the mor- 
tifying fact that this is Maria Theresa, or I might 
some of these days call for a page to drive out 
that hideous old crone ! I must learn, too, to be 
resigned, for it is the hand of my heavenly Father 
that has covered my face with this grotesque 
mask. Since He has thought fit to deprive me of 
my beauty, let His divine will be done." 

For some moments ahe remained silent, still 
gazing intcntiy at the mirror. Finally a smile 
overspread her entire countenance, and she nodded 
at the image in the glass. 

'* Well ! you ugly old woman," ssdd she aloud, 
"we have begun our acquaintance. Let us be 
good friends. I do not intend to make one effort 
to lesson your ugliness by womanly art ; I must 
seek to win its pardon from the world by noble 
deeds and a well-spent life. Perhaps, in future 
days, when my subjects lament my homeliness, 
they may add that nevertheless I was a pood, 
and — well 1 in this hour of hu:niliation we may 
praise one another, 1 think — ^perchance a ffreat 
Bovereiga." 

Here the empress turned from the mirror and 
crossing over to the spot where the emperor's 
portrait hung, she continued her soUloquy. ** Bqjt 
Franz, dear Franz, you at leAst are spared the 
sight of your Theresa's transformation. I could 
not have borne this as I do, if you had been here 
to witness it. Now I what matters it ? My 
people will not remind me of it, and my children 
have already promised to love me, and forgive my 
deformity. Sleepi then, my beloved, until I rejoin 
jou in heaven. There, the mask will fall for me, 



as for poor Josepha. and there we shall be glori* 
fied and happy." 

The empress then returned to the dressing-room, 
where her attendants, anxious and unhappy, 
awaited her reappearance. What was their aston 
ishment to see her tranquil and smiling, not a 
trace of discontent upon her countenance I 

** Let the steward of the household be apprised 
that I will have mirrors in all my apailments. 
They can be hung at once, and may be replaced 
by those which the emperor has ordered, when- 
ever they arrive from Venice. Let my page Gua- 
tavus repair to Cardinal Migazzi and inform him 
that to-morrow I make my public thanksgiving in 
the cathedral of St. Stephen. I shall go on foot 
and in the midst of my people, that they may sen 
me and know that I am not ashamed of the judg- 
ments of God. Let Prince Kaunitz be adviseil 
that on to-morrow, after the holy sacrifice, I will 
receive him here. Open my doors and windows, 
and let us breathe the free air of heaven. I aio 
no longer an invalid, my friends; I am strong, 
and ready to begin life anew.'* 



CHAPTER XLIIL 

THB INTBRYIEW WITH KAUNITZ. 

From earliest morning the streets of Vienna 
had been thronged by a joyous multitude, ea^.erly 
awaiting the sight of their restored soverngn. 
All Vienna had mourned when the empress lay 
ill ; all Vienna now rejoiced that she had recovered. 
Maria Theresa's road to the church was one long 
triumph— -the outpouring of the sincere love 
which filled the hearts of her subject<« The em- 
press had done nothing to court this homage . for 
the notice given to the cardinal bad been as i hort 
as it possibly could be; but the news ol the 
thanks;^ving had flown from one end of Vienna 
to the other ; and every corporation and society, 
the students of every college, and every citizen 
that Witf at liberty to leave home, flocked to con- 
gratulate the well-beloved sovereign. The streets 
through which she had to pass, were lined with 
people bearing flag^, banners, and emblem:^, while 
near them stood the children of the educational 
and orphan asylums, which had been en Jowevl by 
the munificence of the empress. Lofty and lowly, 
rich and poor, stood in friendly contact with each 
other ; even the nobles, imitating Mana Theretfa's 
affability, mixed smiling and free among the 
people. All sense of rank and station seemed 
lost in the universal joy of the hour. 

The bells chimed, and the people rent the air 
with shouts ; for this was the signal of the em- 
press's tortie from the palace, and her people 
knew that she was coming to meet them. At lajt 
they sa^ her ; leaning on the arm of the emperor, 
and followed by her other children, she came, 
proud and resolute as ever. It was a beautiful 
sight, this empress with her ten lovely sons and 
dau>;hters, all joyful and smiling, as like simple 
subjects they walked through the streets toward 
the church, to thank God for her recovery. 

Inexpressible joy beamed from Maria Theresa's 
eyes^those superb eyes whose light the small-pox 
could not qucuch. Her great and noble sou] 
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looked out from their asure depths, and her head 
seemed encircled by a glory, y^ln this hour she 
was no ** ugly old crone," she was the happy, 
proud, triumphant empress, who in the eyes of 
her people was both beautiM and beloved*. For 
the moment her widow's sorrows were forgotten ; 
and when surrounded by so many loyal hearts, 
she sank on her knees before the altar of St. 
Stephen, she thanked God for the Joy of this 
hour, and made a vow that her whole life should 
be devoted to the wel&re of the people who on 
this day had given her so touching a welcome. 

Exhausted not only by emotion, but by the heat 
of the July sun which shone on her head as she 
returned, the empress at last reached her own 
rooms. Her tire-women hastened to relieve her 
of her coverings and to dry her moistened hair 
and face. But she waved them back. 

** No, no, my friends, let me refresh myself in 
my own way. The air is more skilful than your 
hands, and is softer than your napkins. Open 
tue doors and the windows, and place my arm- 
chair in the middle of the room." 

" But, your majesty," remonstrated one of the 
maids of honor, " you forget your condition. The 
draught will do you injury." 

" I do not know what such fastidious people 
mean by a draught," replied the empress, laugh- 
ing and taking her seat ; '* but I know that the 
good God has sent this air from heaven for man's 
enjoyment ; and when I feel its cool kiss upon my 
cheek, I think that God is nigh. I have always 
loved to feel the breath of my Creator, and there- 
fore it is that I have always been strong and 
healthy. See ! see ! how it blows away my mantle ! 
Vou are right, sweet summer wind, 1 irill throw 
the burden away." 



0aid : "I congratulate your majesty, and the Aub- 
triau empire, upon your happy recovery. I, who 
have no fear of any other enemy, have trembled 
before this deadly foe of your imperial house. For 

♦ Carolina PIchler. "Mpinolra,'' vol i., pp. 18, 19. Ma- 
ria Theresa supported without uain extremo degrees of 
bt«t and cold. Sammer and winter her windows stood 
open, and often the snow-flakes have been seen to fall 
upon her eaeritoire while she wrote. In winter, the Em- 
peror Joseph always came into bis mother^B rooms 
wnpped up in fum. 

t Wxaxall, vol iL, p. 880. 



all other dangers we have craft and valor ; but 
against this one no bravery or statesmanship can 
avail." 

** But skill has availed ; and to Van Swieten, 
under Providence, I am indebted for my life," 
cried the empress, warmly. *^I know, Kaunitz, 
that you have but little faith in heavenly or 
earthly physicians ; and I pray God that you may 
never acquire it through the bitter experience of 
such suffering as I have but lately endured ! 
Often during my sleepless nights I have longed 
for a sight of your grave face, and it giieved me 
to think that perchance we might never meet 
again to talk of Austria, and plan for Austria^s 
welfare." 

" But I knew that your majesty would recover," 
«aid Kaunitz, with unusual warmth ; " I knew it, for 
Austria cannot spare you, and as long as there is 
work for you here below, your strong mind will 
bid defiance to death." 

Maria Theresa colored with pleasure. It was 
so seldom that Kaunitz gave utterance to such 
sentiments, that his praise was really worth 
having. 

" You think, then, that Austria ^ eeds me ? " said 
she. 

" I do, indeed, your m^esty." 

**But if God had called me to Himself; what 
would you have done t " 

^ I would still have labored, as in duty bound, 
for my country ; but I would have owed a lifelong 
grudge to Providence for its want of wisdom." 

** You are a scoffer, Kaunitz," said the impress. 
** Your Creator is very merciful to allow you time 
to utter >he unchristian sentiments which are for- 
ever falling from your hps. But God sees the 
heart of man, and He knows that yours Is better 
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She let fall her mantle, and gave her barer than your words, ^ce the; loving, all-suffering 
shoulders to the wind, enjoying the breeze, andl^ord forgives you, so will I.-^utte!l me, how has 
frightening her maids of honor out of their pro- 
priety. 

"Now, let me have some refreshment," cried 
she. Away sped two or three of the ladies, each 
one anxious to escape fi'om the gust that was driv- 
ing every thing before it in the empress's rooms. 

A page bi ought in a tray, and there, in the cen- 
tre of the room, the empress, although vet over- 
heated, ate a plate of strawberries, and drank a 
ghs8 of lemonade, cooled in ice.* 

She was interrupted, in the midst of all this 
comfort, by another page, who announced Prince 
Kaunitz. Maria Theresa rose hastily from her 
seat **Shut all the doors and windows," ex- 
claimed she, " do not let him scent the draught."f 

While her orders were being obeyed, she looked 
around to convince herself that every avenue was 
closed through which the wind might penetrnte, 
and that done, she ordered the door to be thrown 
open, and the prince admitted. 



my empire fared during these six long weeks ? 

*" Well, your majesty. Throughout the day I 
worked for myself, throughout the night for you, 
and nothing is behindhand. Each day adds to 
our internal strength, that gives us consideration 
abroad, and soon we shall hold our own as one of 
the four great European powers, mightier than in 
the days when the sun never set upon Austrian 
realms. The empire of Charles V. was grand, 
but it was not solid. It resembled a reversed 
pyramid, in danger of being crushed by its own 
weight. The pyramid to-day is less in size, but 
greater in base, and therefore firmer in fouudik- 
tion.* Strength does not depend so much upon 
size as upon proportion; and Austria, although 
her territory has been vaster, has never been so 
truly powerful as she is in this, the reign of your 
majesty." 

" If Silesia were but ours again ! 'As for Naples 

and Alsatia, they were never more than disjecta 

Prince Kaunitz approached with his usual ser'iJt* membra of our empire; and they were always less 

ous and tranquil demeanor. He bowed low, and ' profit than trouble. But Silesia is ours — ours by 



a common ancestry, a common language, and 
the strong tie of affection. I shall never re- 
cover from the blow that I received when I lost 
SOesia." 

" We shall have restitution some of these days, 
your majesty," said Kaunitz. 

" Do you mean to say that I shall ever recover 
Silesia ? " asked the empress, eagerly. 

" From the King of Prussia ? No — ^never I He 

* ** Letters of a French Traveller,** vol U P- ^91. 
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boHa fast to his possessions, and his sharp sword 
would be unsheathed to-morrow, were we to lay 
the weight of a finger upon his right to Silesia. 
But we shall be otherwise revenge 1, in the day 
when we sboU feel that we have attained the noon- 
tide of our power and strength." 

** You do not intend to propose to me a war of 
aggression ! " said the empress, shocked. 

*'* No, your majesty, but if we should see two 
eagles teaiing to pieces a lamb which is beyond 
hope of rescue, our two-beaded eagle must swoop 
down upon the robbers, and demand his share of 
the booty. I foresee evil doings among our neigh- 
bora. Catharine of Russia is bold and unscrupu- 
lous ; Frederick of Prussia knows it, and he already 
seeks the fri-^niship of Russia, that he may gain 
an accomplice as well as an ally.*^ 

" God forbid that I should follow in the wake 
of the Kin^ of Prussia!" cried Maria Theresa. 
^' Never will I accept, much less seek an alliance 
with thid cruel woman, whose throne is blood- 
stained and whose heart is dead to every senti- 
ment of womanly virtue and honor I " 

** Your majesty need have no intercourse with 
the woman; you have only to confer with the 
soYereign of a powerful neighboring empire.'* 

"Rusriia id not a neighboring empire," ex- 
claimed the empress. " On one occasion I wrote 
to the Empress Elizabeth, * I will always be your 
friend, but with my consent you shall never be 
my neighbor.' * Poland lies between Russia and 
Austria." 

*' Yes," said Eaunltz, with one of his meaning 
smiles, ** but how long will Poknd divide us from 
RussU ? " 

** Man ! " exclaimed Maria Theresa with horror, 
*' you do not surely insinuate that we would dare 
to lay a hand upon Poland ? " 

" Not we, but the Empress of Russia will 

'* Imposhible I impossible I She dare not do 
it—" 

Kaunitz shrugged his shoulders. ** Dare, your 
majesty? Some things we dare not attempt 
because they are difficult; others are difficult 
because we dare not attempt them.f The Em- 
press of Russia dares do any thing ; for she knows 
how to take things easily, and beeves in her own 
foresight Despots are grasping, and Catharine 
is a great despot We must make haste to secure 
her good-wi.1, that when the time comes we may 
all understand one another." 

** I ! " exclaimed the empress, ** I should stoop 
80 low as to seek the good-^ of this wicked 
empress, who mounted her throne upon the dead 
body of her husband, while her lovers stood by, 
their hands reeking with the blood of the mur- 
dered emperor t Oh, Kaunitz 1 you would never 
ask me to do this thing ? " 

**Your miy'esty is great enough to sacrifice 
your personal antipathies to the good of your 
country. Your majesty once condescended to 
write to Farinelli, and AcU act won us the friend- 
ship of the King of Spain and of his sons ; that 
letter will be the means of placing an Archduchess 
of Austria on the throne of Naples." 

** Would have been," said Maria Theresa, heav- 
ing a sigh. ** The bride of the King of Naples is 
DO morel My poor Johanna 1 My beautiful 
chUd ! " 

* HlstorieaL 

t Kaanits*B own wordb Hormaror, " Platarcb," voL 
siL,p.87L 
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" But the Archduchess Josephs lives, and I had 
intended to propose to your mi^esty to accept the 
hana of the King of Naples for her highness." 

*' Is the house of Naples then so desirous of 
our alliance that it has already offered its heir to 
another one of my daughters f I am sorry that 
we should be obliged to accept, for 1 have heard 
of late that the king is an illiterate and trifling 
fellow, scarcely better than the lazzaroni who are 
his chosen associates. Josepha will not be happy 
with such a man." 

" Your m^esty, her highness does not marry 
the young ignoramus who, to be sure, knows 
neither how to read nor write— she marries the 
King of Naples ; and surely if any thing can 
gracefully conceal a man's faults, it is the purple 
>ni^ntle of royalty." 
* ** I will give my child to this representative of 
royalty," said Maria Theresa sadly, ** but I look 
upon her as a victim of expediency. If she is 
true to her God and to her spouse, I must be con- 
tent, even though, as a woman, Joaepha*s life wiU 
be a blank." 

" And this alliance," said Kaimitz, still pursu- 
ing the object for which he was contending, " this 
marriage is the result of one letter to FarinellL 
Your majesty once condescended to write to La 
Pompadour. TTuU letter won the friendship of 
France, and its fruits will be the mani>ige of toe 
Archduchess Marie Antoinette, and her elevation 
to the throne of France. Your nu^esty s?es then 
what important results have sprung from two 
friendly letters which my honored sovereign has 
not disdained to write. Surely when wise states- 
manship prompts your miyesty to indite a tlilrd 
letter to the Empress of Russia, you will not 
refuse its counsels and suggestions. The two 
first letters were worth to us two thrones ; the 
third may chance to be worth a new province." 

"A new province 1" exclaimed the empress, 
coming closer to Kaunitz, and in her eagerness 
laying her hand upon his shoulder. ** Tell me— 
what wise and wicked stratagem do you hatch 
within your brain today ? " 

" My plans, so please your majesty," said the 
prince, raising his eyes so ss to meet those of the 
empress, **my plans are not of today. They — " 

But suddenly he grew dumb, and gazed horror* 
stricken at the face of Maria Theresa. Kaunitz 
was short-sighted, and up to this moment he had 
remained in ignorance of the fearful change that 
had forever transformed the empress's beauty 
into ugliness. The discovery had left him speech- 
less. ' 

*' Well ? " cried the empress, not suspecting the 
cause of his sudden silence. *' You have not the 
courage to confide your plans to me ? They must 
be dishonorable. If not, in the name of Heaven, 
speak 1 " 

The prince answered not a word. The shock 
had been too great ; and as he gazed upon that 
scarred and blotched face, once so smooth, fair, 
and beautiful, his presence of mind forsook him, 
and his diplomacy came to naught 

** Forgive me, your mtijesty," said he, as pale 
and staggering he retreated toward the door. 
"A sudden fkintnees has come over me, and 
every thing swims before my vision. Let me 
entreat your permission to retire." 

Without awaiting the empress's reply, he made 
a hasty bow, and fled from the room. 

The empress looked after him in utter astonish 
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xneDt. " What has come over the man ? *^ said 
she to heraeUl ** He looks as if he had seen a 
ghost 1 Well— I suppose it is nothing more than 
A fit of eccentricity." 

And she flung back her head with a half-dis- 
dainful smile. But as she did so, her eyes lit 
accidentally upon the mirror, and she saw her 
own image reflected in its bright depths. 

She started ; for she hud already forgotten the 
" ugly old woman " whom she had apostrophized 
on the day previous. Suddenly she burst into a 
peal of laughter, and cried out, ** No wonder poor 
Kaunitz looked as if he had seen something hor- 
rible! He saw me — and I am the Medusa that 
turned him into stone. Poor, shortsighted man ! 
He had been in blissful ignorance of my altered 
looks until I laid my hand upon his shoulder. I 
must do something to heal the wound f have in- 
flicted. I owe him more than I can well repay. 
I will give him a brilliant decoration, and that will 
be a cure-all ; for Kaunitz b very vain and very 
food of show." 

While tlie empress was writing the note which 
was to accompany her gift, Kaunitz, with his 
handkerchief over his mouth, was dashing through 
the palace corridors to his carriafre. With an im- 
patient gesture be motioned to his coachman to 
drive home with all speed. 

Not with his usual stateliness, but panting, al- 
most running, did Kaunitz traverse the gilded halls 
of his own palace, which were open to-day in 
honor of the empress's recovery, and were already 
festive with the sound of the guests assembling 
to a magnificent dinner which was to celebrate the 
event. Without a word to the Countess Clary, 
who came forward elegantly attired for the occa- 
sion, Kaunitz flew to his study, and sinking into 
an arm-chair, he covered his face with his hands. 
He felt as if he had been face to face with death. 
That was not his beautiful, majestic, superb Maria 
Theresa ; it was a frightful vision — a messenger 
from the grave, that forced upon his unwilling 
mind the dreadful futurity that awaits all who are 
bom of woman. 

M Could it be? Was this indeed the empress, 
whose beauty had intoxicated her subjects, as 
drawing from its sheath the sword of St. Stephen, 
she h(ld it flashing in the sun, and called upon 
them to defend her rights? Oh, could it be 
that this woman, once beautiful as Olympian 
Juno, had been transformed into such a cari- 
cature ? " 

A thrill of pain darted through the whole frame 
of the prince, and he did what since his mother's 
death he had never done — he wept. 

But gradually he overcame his grief, the scanty 
fountain of his tears dried up, and he resumed 
his cold and habitual demeanor. For a long time 
he sat motionless in his chair, staring at the wall 
that was opposite. Finally he moved toward his 
eacriioire and took up a pen. 

He began to write instructions for the use of 
his secretaries. They were never to pronounce in 
his presence the two words death and small- 
fox. If those words ever occurred in any corre- 
spondence or official paper that was to come be- 
fore his notice, they were to be erased. Those 
who presented themselves before the prince were 
to be warned that these fearful words must never 
pass their lips in his presence. A secretary was 
to go a^ once to the Countess Clary, that sh/fe 
might prepare the guests of the prince, and 



caution them agdnst the tise of the offensive 
words.* 

When Kaunitz had completed these singular 
instructions, he mng, and gave the paper to a 
page. As he did so, a servant entered with a let- 
ter and a package from her majesty the empress. 

The package contained the grand cross of the 
order of St. Stephen, but instead of the usual 
symbol, the cross was composed of costly bril- 
liants. The letter was in the empress's own hand 
— a worthy answer to the " instructions " which 
Kaunitz was in the act of sending to his secre- 
taries. 

The empress wrote as follows : " I send you the 
grand cross of St. Stephen ; but as a mark of dis- 
tinction you must wear it in brilliants. Tou have 
done so much to dignify it, that I seize with eager- 
ness the opportunity which presents itself to offer 
you a tribute of that gratitude which I feel for 
your services, and shall continue to feel until the 
day of my death. f Maria Theresa." 



CHAPTER XUV. 

THE ABCHDUCHESb JOSBPHA. 

The plans of the empress and her prime mlnifl' 
ter approached their fulfilment; Austria wa:i 
about to contract ties of kindred itdth her powerful 
neighbors. 

Maria Theresa had again consented to receive 
the King of Naples as her son-in-law, and he was 
the affianced husband of the Archduchess Jo- 
sephs. The palace of Lichtenstein, the residence 
of the Neapolitan ambassador was, in consequenco 
of the betrothal, the scene of splendid festivities, 
and in the imperial palace preparations were ma- 
king for the approaching nuptials. They were to 
be solemnized on the fifteenth of October, and 
immediately after the ceremony the young bride 
was to leave Vienna for Naples. 

Every thing was gayety and bustle; all were 
deep in consultation over dress and jewels ; anu . 
the great topic of court conversation was the' va^* 
rare of brUliants sent by the King of Spain, 
whose surpassing magnificence had called forth 
an expression of astonishment from the lips of 
the empress herself. 

The trownecm of the archduchess was exposed 
in the apartments which had once been occupied 
by the emprciis and her husband ; and now Maria 
Theresa, followed by a bevy of wondering young 
archduchesses, was examining her daughter's 
princely wardrobe, that with her own eyes she 
might be sure that nothing was wanting to render 
it worthy of a queen-elect. The young girls burst 
into exclamations of rapture when they approach- 
ed the table where, in its snowy purity, lay the 
bridal dress of white velvet, embroidered with 
pearls and diamonds. 

** Oh I " cried little Marie Antoinette, while she 
stroked it with her pretty, rosy hand, **oh, my 
beautifhl Josepha, you will look like an angel, 
when you wear this lovely white dress." 

** Say rather, like a queen," returned Josepha, 



• Honnayer, " Austrian Plutarch,'* vol. xlL, p. 8T4^ 
t Wntxall, vol il., p. 479. 
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■miling. " When a woman is a queen, she is sure 
to look like an angel in the eyes of the world." 

^ It does not follow, however, that because she 
is a queen, she shall be as happy as an angel," 
remarked the Archduchess Maria Amelia, who 
was betrothed to the Duke of Pa,nnA,\^^.t~^ .T, 

'* Nevertheless, I would rather be the unhappy 
queen of an important kingdom than the happy 
wife of a poor little prince," replied Josepha, as, 
raising her superb diadem of brilliants, she ad- 
Tanoed to a mirror and placed it upon her brow. 
**■ Do you think," asked she proudly, ** that I can 
be very miserable while I wear these starry gems 
upon my forehead ? Oh no ! If it were set with 
thorns that drew my blood, I would rather wear 
this royal diadem than the light coronet of an in- 
significant duchess." 

**And I," exclaimed Amelia, ** would rather 
wear the ring of a beggar than be the wife of a 
king who neither reads nor writes, and throughout 
all Europe is known by the name of a lazsa- 
fone." 

" Before whom millions of subjects must, never- 
ihelesd, bend the knee, and who, despite of all, is 
a powerful and wealthy monarch," returned Jo- 
sepba, angrily. 

** That is, if his master, the Marquis Tannucci 
allows it," cried the Archduchess Caroline, laugh- 
ing. "For you know very well, Josepha, that 
Tannucci is tlie king of your lazzaroni-king, and 
when he behaves amiss, puts him on his knees for 
punishment. Now when you are his wife, you 
can go and comfort him in his disgrace, aud kneel 
down in the corner by his side. How interesting 
it wiU be ! " 

Upon this the Archduchess Amelia began to 
laugh, while her sisters joined iur—all except 
Harie Antoinette, who with an expression of sym- 
pathy, turned to Josephs. 

** Do not mind them, my Josepha," said she ; 
*' if your king cannot read, you can teach him, 
and he will love you all the better, and in spite 
of every thing, you will be a happy queen in the 
end." 

**I do not mind them, Antoinette," returned 
Josepha, her eyes flashing with duger, ** for I well 
know that they are envious of my prosperity, and 
would williuj^ly supplant me. But my day of 
retaliation will come. It will be that on which 
my sisters shall be forced to ncknowledge the 
rank of the Queen of Naples, and to yield her 
precedence I " 

A burst of indignation would have been the 
reply to these haughty words, had the Arch- 
duchess Caroline not felt a hand upon her shoul- 
der, and heard a voice which commanded silence. 

The empress, who, at the beginning of this 
spicy dialogue, had been absent on her survey in a 
neighboring apartment, had returned, and had 
heard Joeepha's last words. Shocked and grieved, 
she came forward, and stood in the midst of her 
daughters. 

*' Peace t " exclaimed the imperial mother. ** I 
liave beard such words of arrogance fall from 
jour lips as must be expiated by humble petition 
to your Creator. Sinful creatures are we all, 
whether we be princesses or peasants ; and if we 
dare to lift our poor heads in pride of birth or 
station, God will surely punish us. With a breath 
He overturns the sceptres of kings — with a breath 
He hurls our crowns to earth, until, cowering at 
His feet, we acknowledge our unworthbess. It 



becomes a queen to remember that she is a 
mortal, powerless without the grace of Ood to do 
one good action, and wearing under the purple of 
royalty the tattered nument of humanity. But it 
is these absurd vanities that have stirred up the 
demon of pride in your hearts," continued the 
empress, giving a disdainfnl toss to the velvet 
wedding-dress ; " let us leave these wretched gew- 
gaws and betake ourselves to the purer air of our 
own rooms." 

She waved her hand, and motioning to her 
daughters, they followed her, silent and ashamed. 
All had their eyes cast down, and none saw the 
tears that now fell like rain from Josepha*s eyes. 
She was thoroughly mortified and longed to 
escape to her room ; but as she bent her head to 
take leave of the empress, the latter motioned 
her to remain. 

** I have as yet a few words to speak with you, 
my daughter," said Maria Theresa, as she closed 
the door of her dressing-room. '* Your haughty 
conduct of this day has reminded me that you 
have a sacred duty to perform. The vanities of 
the world will have less weight with you when you 
return from the gpraves of your ancestors. Qo to 
the imperial vault, and learn from the ashes of the 
emperors and empresses who sleep there, the 
nothingness of all worldly splendor. Kneel down 
beside your dear father's tomb, and pray for 
humility. Tell him to pray for me, Josepha, for 
my crown weighs heavUy upon my brow, and I 
fain would be at rest." 

Josepha made no answer. She stared at her 
mother with an expression of horror and in- 
credulity, as though she meant to ask if she had 
heard her words aright. 

*^Well, my daughter!" cried Maria Theresa, 
surprised at Josepha's silence. **Why do you 
linger? Go--go, chUd, and recalling the sins 
of your life, beg pardon of Ood, and the blessing 
of your deceased father." 

** Give me that blessing yourself, dear mother," 
faltered the princess, clasping her hands, and 
looking imploringly at the empress. ** My fa- 
ther's spirit is here, it is not in that fearful 
vault." 

The empress started. **I cannot believe," 
said she, with severity, " that my daughter has 
cause to tremble before the ashes of her father. 
The guilty alone fear death ; innocence is never 
afraid ! " 

** Oh, mother, mother I I have no sin upon my 
soul, and yet I — ^" 

*^And yet," echoed the empress as Josepha 
paused. 

^^ And yet I shiver at the very thought of going 
thither," said the archduchess. **Tcs, your 
majesty, I shiver at the thought of encountering 
the black coffins and mouldering skeletons of my 
forefathers. Oh, mother, have pity on my youth 
and cowardice I Do not force me to that horrid 
place 1 " 

" I have no right to exempt you from the per- 
formance of this sacred du^, Josepha," replied 
the empress firmly. "It is a time^honored cus- 
tom of our family, that the princesses of Austria, 
who marry kings, should take leave of the graves 
of their ancestors. I cannot release the Queen 
of Naples from her duty. She is to wear the 
crown, she must bear the cross." 

" But I dread it I I dread it so I " murmured 
Josepha. " I shu Jder at the thought of Josepha'i 
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corpse. I never loyed her, and she died without 
forgiving me. Oh, do not force me to go alone in 
the presence of the dead I " 

**I command you to go^into the vault where re- 
pose the holy ashes of your fathers," repeated the 
empress sternly. **Bend your lofty head, my 
daughter, and throw yourself with humility upon 
the graves of your ancestors, there to lesim the 
vanity of all human greatness and human power.*' 

** Mercy, mercy ! " cried the terrified girl. " I 
cannot, I camiot obey your dreadful behest** 

** Who dares say * I cannot,* when duty is in 
question ? '* exclaimed the empress. ^ Tou are 
my daughter and my subject still, and I will see 
'whether you intend to defy my authority.*' 

So saying, she rose and rang her little goluen 
bell. ** The carriage of the Archduchess Josephs,*' 
said she to the page who answered the summons. 
'* Let a courier be dispatched to the Capuchin 
fathers to inform them that in a quarter of an 
hour the princess will visit the imperial vault. 
Now, princess,** continued the empress as the page 
left the room, "you will not surely have the 
hardihood to say again, * I cannot ? * ** 

'*No,'* faltered Joeepha, ''1 will obey. But 
one thing I must ask. Does your majesty wish to 
kill me?** 

** What do you mean, child ? *' 

" I mean that I will die, if you force me to this 
vault,** replied Josephs, pale as death. " I feel it 
in the icy chill that seizes my heart even now. I 
tell you, mother, that I will die, if you send me to 
the fearful place where Josepba's corpse infects 
the air with its death-mould. Do yon still desire 
thatlshaUgoy'* 

" You need not seek to frighten me, Josephs ; 
stratagem will avail you nothing,** replied the 
empress, coldly. *' It is not given to mortals to 
know the hour of their death, and I cannot allow 
myself to be influenced by such folly. Go, my 
child, there is nothing to fear ; the spirits of your 
forefathers will shield you from harm,** added she 
kindly. 

** I go,'* replied Josephs ; ** bnt my mother has 
sentenced me to death.'* 

She bent her head and left the room. The em- 
press looked aAer her daughter as she went, and 
a sudden pang shot through her heart She felt 
as though she could not let her go — she felt as if 
she miui call her back, and pressing her to her 
heart, release her from the ordeal wjQoh tried her 
young soul so fearfully. 

Just then the princess, who had reached the 
door, turned her large dark eyes with another 
look of entreaty. This was enough to restore the 
empress to her self-possession. 

She would not call her back. She saw rather 
than heard the trembling lips that strove to form 
a last appeal for mercy, and the graceful figure 
vanished. 

When she was out of sights all the tenderness, 
all the anxiety of the empress returned. She 
rushed forward, then suddenly stood still and sha- 
king her head, she murmured, " No 1 no I It would 
be unpardonable weakness. I cannot yield. She 
must go to the grave of her fathers." 



CHAPTER XLV. 

THB DEPARTURE. 

The messenger had returned, the carriage walv 
ed, and Josppba had no longer a pretext for d» 
laying her visit to the vault She muiU obey her 
mother's behest— ^he mvsi perform the hortible 
pilgrimage 1 Pale and speechless she sufiiered her 
attendants to throw her mantle iironnd her, aitd 
then, as if in obedience to some invisible phantom 
that beckoned her on, she rose from her seat and 
advanced rigidly to the door. Suddenly she 
paused, and, turning to her maid of honor, she 
said, ** Be so kind as to call my sister Antoinette, 
I must bid her farewell** 

A few moments elapsed, when the door opened 
and the Archduchess Marie Antoinette flew into 
her sister*s arms. Josepha pressed her closely to 
her heart 

** I could not go, my darling,'* whispered she, 
"without once more sedng you. Let me look, 
for the last time, upon that sweet face, and those 
bright eyes that are lit up with the blue of heaven. 
Kiss me, dear, and promise not to forget me.*' 

** I can never foiiget, never cease to love you, 
sister,*' replied the child, returning Josep^a's 
caresses. ** But why do you say fiwewell ? Why 
are you crying f Are' you going to leave us ai 
ready for that young king who is to take yon 
away from us ? Oh, Josephs, how can yon love a 
man whom you have never seen ? " 

" I do not love the King of Naples, dear child," 
said Josepha, sadly. "Oh, Antoinette! would 
you could understand my sorrows I " 

"Speak, dear sister," replied Antoinette, ten- 
derly. " Am I not twelve years old, and do€S not 
the Countess Lerchenfeld tell me, every tiooe I do 
wrong, that I am no longer a child ? Tell me, 
then, what grieves you E I will keep your secret, 
I promise you." 

" I weep," said Josepha, ** because it is so sad 
to die before one has known the happiness of 
living." 

"Die!" exclaimed Antoinette, turning pale. 
" Why do you speak of dying, you who are about 
to become a queen f ** 

"I shall never live to be a queen, my sis- 
ter. The empress has commanded me to visit the 
imperial vault I ^o thither to-day; in a few 
days I shall be atrrted thither, never to return.* 
Farewell, Antoinette; I leave you to-day, but I 
leave you for the grave." 

"No, no, no!" screamed the child. *^Yoa 
shall not go. 1 will throw myself at the feet of 
the empress, and never rise until she has rdeased 
you, dear sister." 

** Have you yet to learn . that ike empress 
never retracts her words ? It is useless. 1 must 
go, and my death-warrant is signed." 

" It shall not be ! ** cried Antoinette, beside her- 
self with grief. " Wait, dear Josepha, until I re* 
turn. I go to obtain your release." 

" What can you say to the empress, my poor 
little one ? " 

" I will beg for mercy, and if she will not listen, 
I shall rise and tell her feariessly, * Tour mi^esty, 
Josepha says that you hare sentenced her to 

* The prinoeBA^B own words. See **M6moire8 but la 
Vie Privee d<- Marie Antuinelte," par BlAdame Campan ; 
vol L, pi 88. 
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death. No mortal has power over the life of an 
imperial princeas; God alone has that power. 
My sister roust not go into the vault, for if she 
does, she dies, and that by yowr hand.' '' 

And as the child spoke these words, she threw 
back her head, and her eyes darted fire. She 
looked like her mother. 

" 1 see, Antoinette," said Josepha, with a smile, 
'* that you would not submit tamely to death. Ton 
have a brave soul, my little sister, and will know 
bow to struggle against misfortune. But I— 1 
have no spirit, I can only suffer and obey; and 
before I die, I must open my heart to you — ^you 
shall receive my last thoughts." 

Marie Antoinette looked with tearful eyes at her 
sister, and sank, white as a lily, on her knees.'' 

**I am ready," said she, folding her hands, 
while Josepha beat forward, and laid her hand, as 
with a blessing, upon Antoinette's soft blond hair. 
- -** Wben I am dead," said Josepha, **go to my 
sisters, and beg them to forgive my unkmd words. 
Tell them that I loved them all dearly. Say to 
Maria Amelia that she must pardon my unsisterly 
conduct. It arose, not from haughtiness, but from 
despair. For, Antoinette, I hated the King of 
Naples, and well I knew what a miserable fate 
awaited me as his queen. But there was no 
rescue for me, that I knew ; so I tried to hide my 
grief under the semblance of exultation. Tell her 
to foigive me for the sake of the tears I have shed 
in secret over this hated betrothal. How often 
have I called upon death to liberate me ! and yet, 
DOW that the dark shadow of Azrael's icy wing is 
upon me, 1 fear to die." 

^ Let me die for you, sister ! " exclaimed Antoi- 
nette, resolutely. ** Give me the hood and mjintle. 
I will cover my face, and no one will know that it 
is I, for 1 am almost. as tall as you. If I never 
return from the vault alive, the empress will pardon 
you for my sake. Ob, I should die happy, if my 
death woald rescue you, Josepha." 

And Antoinette attempted to draw off her sister's 
mantle, and put it around her own shoulders. But 
Josepha withheld her. 

*' Dear child," said she, kissing her, ** is it pos- 
sible that you are willing to die for me, you who 
are so young and happy ? " 

*' Fbr that very reason, Josepha," said Antoi- 
nette, " it might be well to die. Who knows what 
sorrows the world may have in reserve for me f Let 
me die to-day, dear sister, let me^ " 

At that moment the door opened, and the 
maid of honor of the Archduchess Josepha ap- 
peared. 

^* Pardon me, your highness," said she, depre- 
catingly. **A page of her majesty is here to 
know 'i. yon have gone to the imperial vaults." 

'* Apprise her majesty that I am about to leave," 
repUed Jos^ha, with dignity. Taking Antoinette 
in her arms, she said, in a whisper: ^* Tou see, it 
is I who must die. Farewell, dearest ; may you 
live and be happy I " 

So saying, she tore herself away from the weep- 
ing child and hastened to her carriage. Antoi- 
nette, with a shriek, rushed forward to follow, but 
Josepha had fastened the door. The poor child 
sank on her knees and began to pray. But prayer 
brought no consolation. She thought of her sister 
dying from terror, and wrung her hands while she 
cried aloud. 

Suddenly she ceased, started to her feet, and the 
blood mounted to her pale face. 



**The secret doorl" exclaimed she. "I had 
foi^otten it." She crossed the room toward a 
picture that hung on a wall opposite, and touch- 
ing a spring in its framejb flew back and revealed 
a communication with one of the state-apartments. 
She sprang through the opening, her golden hair 
flying out in showers behind her, her cheeks 
glowing, her eyes flashing, and her heart beating 
wildly as she sped through the palace to the em* 
press's apartments. The sentry would hav^ 
stopped her ; but throwing him off with an im- 
perious gesture, she darted through the door, anu 
all ceremony forgetting, flew to the sitting-room f/ 
the empi'oaSi *Dd threw herself at her mother^ 
feet 



CHAPTER XLVI. 



IN001TLA.TI02!r. 



Mabia Thsrbsa was standing in the embrasure 
of a window, and she scarcely turned her head as 
she heard the rustling behind her. She took no 
notice of the breach of etiquette of which Antoi- 
nette was guilty, in rushing unannounced upon her 
solitude. Her eyes were fixed upon the chapel of 
the Capuchins in whose vaults lay so many whom 
she had loved. Her heart and thoughts were 
within those gray walls, now with her husband and 
her dead children, now with Josepha, for whom 
she felt pan^ after pang of anxiety. In an absent 
tone she turned and said : 

*' What brings you hither, little Antoinette ? " 

** Josepha, dear mother. Have pity on Jo 
sepha 1 " 

The empress, with a thrill of joy at her heartp 
replied, ** She did not go, then ? " 

** Yes, yes, she went because you forced her t^ 
go, but she went with a broken heart. Oh, mam- 
ma, Josepha says that tlie dead are waiting to take 
her wtth them i May I not order my carriage and 
fly to bring her back ? " 

Maria Theresa said nothing. Her eyes turned 
first upon the beautiful little suppliant at her feet, 
then they wandered out through the evening haze, 
and rested on the dark towers of the Capuchin 
ohapel. 

** Oh, dear mamma,f continued Antoinette, ^ if 
I may not bring her back, at least let me share her 
danger. Be good to your poor little Antoinette. 
You promised, if I behaved well, to do something 
for me, mamma, and now I deserve a reward, for 
Count Brandeis says that I have been a good girl 
of late. Do not shake your head, it would make 
me better if I went to pray with Josepha. You 
do not know how vain and worldly I am. When 
I saw Josepha's beautiful jewels I was quite en- 
vious of her ; and indeed, mamma, no one needs 
solitude and prayer more than I. Let me go 
and pray for grace by the grave of my father." 

The empress laid her hand upon her daughter's 
he:id, and looked at her beautiful countenance 
with an expression of deepest tenderness. 

** You are a noble-hearted child, my Antoinettt,^^ 
said she. *^ With such sensibility as yours, you 
are likely to suffer from the faults and misconcep- 
tions of the world ; for magnanimity is so rare 
that it is often misunderstood. You would shaie 
your sister's danger, while believing in its realilty 
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Ko, no, darling, I cannot accept jour generous sao- 
rifice. It would be uselees, for Josepha's terror 
will shoiten her prayers. Before you could reach 
the chapel, she will ha^.left it — *' 

Maria Theresa paused, and again looked out 
from the window. The rolling of carriage-wheels 
was ciistinctly heard coming toward the palace. 
Now it ceased, and the sentry's voice was heard at 
the gates. 

** Ah ! " cried the empress, joyfully, ** I was right 
It is Josepha. Her devotions have not been long ; 
but I will confess to you, Antoinette, that a 
weight is lifted from ray heart. I have not 
breathed freely since she left my presence. Oh, I 
will forgive her for her short prayers, for they 
have shortened my miserable suspense ! ** 

** Let me go and bring her to you, mamma," 
cried Antoinette, clapping her hands and darting 
toward the door. But the empress held her 
baclc. 

**No, dear, remain with me. Josepha's heart 
will reveal to her that her mother longs to wel- 
come her back." 

At that moment a page announced the Countess 
Lerchenfeld. 

** !t is not my child !" cried the empress, turn- 
ing pale. 

The countess, too, was very pale, and she 
trembled as she approached the imperial mother. 

^ She is dead ! " murmured Marie Antoinette, 
sinking almost fainting to the floor. 

But the empress called out, ** Where is my 
child ? In mercy^ cell me why you are here with- 
out her ? " 

** Please your majesty," replied the countess, "I 
come to beg that you will excuse her highness. 
She has been suddenly taken sick. She was lifted 
insensible to the carriage, and has not yet recov- 
ered her consciousness." 

Maria Theresa reeled, and a deathly paleness 
overspread her countenance. ** Sick!" murmur- 
ed she, with quivering lip. ** What — ^what hap- 
pened ? " 

"I do not know, your majesty. According to 
your imperial command, I accompanied her high- 
ness to the chapeL I went as far as the stairway 
that leads to the crypts. Her highness was 
strangely agitated. I tried to soothe her, but as 
she looked below, and saw the open door, she 
shuddered, and clinging to me, whispered: 
' Countess, I scent the loathsome corpse that even 
BOW stirs in its coffin at my approach.' Again I 
strove to comfort her, but all in viun. Scarcely 
able to support herself, she bade me iarewell, and 
commended herself to your majesty. Then, 
clinging to the damp walls, she tottered below, 
and disappeared." 

** And did you not hold her back ! " cried Marie 
Antoinette. **You had the cruelty to leave 
her—" 

** Peace, Antoinette," said the empress, raising 
her hand, imploringly. ** What else ? " asked 
she, hoarsely. 

** I stood at the head of the stairway, your ma- 
jesty, awaiting her highnesses return. For a 
while all was rilent; then I heard a piercing 
shriek, And I hastened to the vault — ^** 

" Was it my child f " asked the empress, now 
•8 rigid as a marble statue. 

**Yes, your mdesty. I found her highness 
kneeling, with her nead resting upon the tomb of 
(he emperor." 



" Insensible ? " 

" No, your migesty. I approached and fotind 
her icy cold, her eyes dilated, and her face cov* 
ered with drops of cold sweat She was scarcely 
able to speak, but in broken accents she related 
to me that, as she was making her way toward 
the altar at the head of the emperor's tomb, she 
suddenly became sensible that something was 
holding her back„ Horrornstricken, she strove to 
fly, but could not When, as she turned her head, 
she beheld the coffin of the Empress Josepha, and 
saw that from thence came the power tiiat held 
her back. With a shriek she bounded forward, 
and fell at the foot of the emperor's tomb. I 
supported her until we reached the chapel-door, 
when she fainted, and I had to call for help to 
bear her to her carriage." 

*' And now ? " asked the empress, who was 
weeping bitterly. 

'' She is still unconscious, your msgesty. Herr 
van Swieten and the emperor are at her bed- 
side." 

** And I," cried the unhappy empress, ** I, too, 
must be with my poor, martyred child." 

Marie Antoinette would have followed, but her 
mother bade her remain, and hastening from the 
room, Maria Theresa ran breathless through the 
corridors until she reached her daughter's apart- 
ments. 

There, like a crushed lily, lay the fair bride of 
Naples, while near her stood her brother in speech- 
less grief. At the foot of the bed Van Swieten 
and one of the maids of honor were rubbing her 
white feet with stimulants. 

The empress laid her hand upon Josepha*s cold 
brow, and turning to Van Swieten, as though in 
his hands lay the fate of her child, she asked : 

"Will she die?" 

" Life and death," replied the physician, " are 
in the hands of the Lord. As long as there is 
life, there is hope." 

Maria 1 heresa shook her head. " I have no 
hope," said she, wivh the calmness of despair. 
" *Tis the enemy of our house. Is it not. Van 
Swieten ? Has she not the small-pox ? " 

" I fear so, your majesty." 

** She must die, then — and it is I who have mur- 
dered her ! " shrieked the empress, wildly ; and she 
fell fainting to the floor. 

On the fifteenth of October, the day on which 
Josepha was to have given her hand to the King 
of Naples, the bells of Vienna tolled her fiineral 
knell. 

Not in her gilded carriage rode the fair young 
bride, but cold and lifeless she lay under the black 
and silver pall on which were placed a myrtle- 
wieath and a royal crown of gold. 

Another spouse had clalm^ her hand, and the 
marriage-ritAs were solemnized in the still vaults 
of the chapel of the Cnpuchins. 

The empress had not left her daughter's room 
since the fatal day of her return from the chapel. 
With all the tenderness of her affectionate nature 
she had been the nurse of her suffering child. 
Not a tear was in her eye, nor a murmur on her 
lips. Silent, vigilant, and sleepless, she had 
struggled with the foe that was wresting yet an- 
other loved one from her house. 

Day by day Josepha grew worse — ^until she laj 
dying. Still the empress shed no tear. Bending 
over her daughter's bed, she received her last 
sigh. And now she watched the corpso, and 
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Would not be moved, thoogh the emperor and Van 
8«rieten implored her to seek rest. 

When the body was removed, the poor, tearless 
mourner followed it from the room through the 
halls and gates of the palace until it was laid in 
the grave. 

Then she returned home, and, without a word, 
retired to her own apartments. There, on a table, 
lay heaps of papers and letters with unbroken 
Bails. But the empress heeded nothing of all 
this. Maternity reigned supreme in her heart— 
there was room in it for grief and remorse alone. 
She strode to the window, and there, as she had 
done not many days before, she looked out upon 
the gray towers of the chapel, and thought how 
Btke had driven her own precious child into the 
dismal depths of its loathsome vaults. 

The door was softly opened, and the emperor 
and Van Swieten were seen with anlious looks 
directed toward the window where the empress 
was standing. 

*« What is to be done ? ** said Joseph. " How 
18 she to be awakened from that fearful torpor? ^ 

'* We must bring about some crisis,'* replied 
Van Swieten, thoughtfully. ** We must awake 
both the empress and the mother. The one 
must have work^the other, teara. This frozen 
sea of grief must thaw, or her mi^esty will die" 

<' Doctor," cried Joseph, " save her, I implore 
yon. Do somethmg td humanize this marble 
grief." 

** I will try, your majesty. With your permis- 
sion I will assemble the imperial family here, 
and we will ask to be admitted to the presence 
of the empress. The Archduchess Marie An- 
toinette and the Archduke Maximilian I shall not 
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summon.' 

Xot long after, the door was once more soflly 
opened, and the Emperor Joseph, followed by 
h.8 sifters and the doctor, entered the empresses 
sitting-room. 

Maria Theresa was still erect before the win- 
dow, staring at the dark towers of the chapel. 

*^ Tour majesty," said Joseph, approaching, 
** your children are here to mourn with you." 

**It is well," replied Maria Theresa, without 
stirring from her position. **I thank you all 
But leave me, my children. X would mourn 
alone." 

'* But before we go, will not your majesty 
voucluafe one look of kindness ? " entreated the 
emperor. ** May we not Uss your hand It Oh, 
my beloved mother, your living children, too, 
have a right to your love! Do not turn away 
BO coldly from us. Let your children comfort 
their sad hearts with the sight of your dear 
and honored countenance." 

There was so much geniune feeling in Joseph's 
voice, as he uttered these words, that his mother 
could not resist him. She turned and gave him 
IMT hand. 

** God bless you, my son," said she, ** for your 
loving words. They fall like balsam upon my 
BOre and wounded heart God bless you all, my 
children, who have come hither to comfort your 
poor, sorrowing mother." 

The archduchesses flocked, weeping to her side, 
and smiled through their tears, as they met her 
^nee of love. But suddenly she started, and look- 
ed Bearchingly around the room. 

** Where are my little ones?" said she anx- 
iooBly. 



No one spoke, but the group all turned th<»r 
eyes upon Van Swieten, whose pnwence, until 
now, had been unobserved by the empress. 

Like an angry lioness, she sprang forward to 
the threshold, and laid her hand upon Van 
Swieten's shoulder. 

" What means your presence here. Van Swi^ 
ten f " cried she loudly. ** What fearful message 
do you bear me now ? My children I my children I 
where are they ? " 

** In their rooms, your migesty," replied Van 
Swieten, seriously. *' I came hither expressly to 
apologize for their absence. It was I who pro* 
vented them from -•oroing." 

^ Why so ? " exclaimed the empress. 

** Because, your miyesty, they have never had 
the small-pox; and contact with you woiUd be 
dangerous for them. For some weeks they must 
absent themselves from your miye^ty^s presence." 

'* You Are not telling me the truth. Van Swie- 
ten ! ^^ cried Maria Theresa, hastily. " My children 
are si^^k, and I must go to them." 

" Your migesty may banish me forever from the 
palace," said he ** but as long as I remain, you 
cannot approach your children. It is my duty to 
shield them from the infection which still clings 
to your majcsty^s person. Would you be the 
probable cause of i heir death ? " 

The earnest tone with which Van Swieten put 
this question so overcame the empress, that she 
rsiised both her arms, and cried out in a voice 
of piercing anguish : *^ Ah I it is I who caused 
Josepba*s deatib I — ^I who murdered my unhappy 
child I » 

These words once uttered, the icy bonds that 
had frozen her heart gave way, and Maria Theresa 
wept 

*' She is saved ! " whispered Van Swieten to the 
emperor. " Will you majesty now request the 
archduchesses to retire? The empress does not 
like to be seen in tears ; add this paroxysm once 
over, the presence of her daughters will embarrass 
her." 

The emperor communicated Van Swieten's 
wish, and the princes^ies silently an J noiselessly 
withdrew. The empress was on her knees, while 
showers of healing tears were refreshing her 
seethed heart. 

" Let us try .to induce her to rise," whispered 
Van Swieten. ** This hour, if it please God, may 
prove a siscnal bleasin^r td all Austria." 

The emperor approached, and tenderiy strove 
to lift his mother, while he lavished words of love 
and comfort upon her. She allowed him to lead 
her to a divan, where gradually the tempest of her 
grief gave place to deep^irawn sighs, and!, finally, to 
peace. The crisis, however, was long and terrible, 
for the afihctions of Maria Theresa were as strong 
as her will ; and fierce had been the conflict b^ 
tween the two. 

For some time a deep silence reigned through- 
out the room. Finally, the empress raised her 
eyes and said, " You will speak the truth, both of 
you, will you not ? " 

" We will, your majesty," replied the emperor 
and Van Swieten. 

** Then, Joseph, say — are my children well and 
safe?" 

**They are, my dearest mother, and but for 
the doctor's prohibition, both would have accom 
panied us thither." 

Maria Theresa then turned to the physician. 
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** Vail Swieten,** said she, ** you, too, must swear 
to speak the truth. I have something to ask of 
you also." 

" I swear, your mijcsty,** replied Van Swieten. 

** Then say if I am the cause of my daughter's 
death. Do not answer me at once. Tuke time 
for reflection, and, as Almighty God hears us, an- 
swer me conscientiously." 

There was a pause. • Nothing was heard Rave 
the heavy breathing of the empress, and the tick- 
ing of the golden clock that stood upon the man- 
tel. Maria Theresa sat with her head bowed down 
upon her hands; before her stood Joseph, his 
pale and noble face turned toward the phTsidan, 
and his eyes fixed upon bim with an expression 
of deep<«t entreaty. Van Swieten saw the look, 
ahd answered it by a scarcely perceptible motion 
of his head. 

" Now, speak, Van Swieten," said the empress, 
raising her head, and looking him full in*the face. 
** Wtts Josepha's visit to the chapel- vault the cause 
ofher.death?" 

" No, your majesty," said the physician grsTely. 
** In t/iw Merue you were not guilty of her high- 
nesses death; for the body, in small-pox, is in- 
fected long before it shows itself on the surface. 
Had her highness received the infection in the 
crypts of the chapel, she would be still living. Her 
terror and presenticdent of death were merely 
symptoms of the disease." 

The empress reached out both her hands to 
Van Swieten, and said : " Thank you, my fHend, 
You surely would not deceive me with false com- 
fort ; I can, therefore, even in the face of this 
great sorrow, find courage to live and do my 
duty. I may weep for my lost child, but while 
weeping I may feel that Heaven's will, and not 
my guilt, compassed her death. Thank you, my 
dear son, for your sympathy and tenderness. You 
will never know what pomfort your love has been 
to me this day." 

So saying, she drew the emperor close to her, 
and putting both her arms around his neck, kissed 
him tenderly. 

^^ Van Swieten," said she, then, '* what do you 
mean by saying that *in this sense' I was not 
guilty of Josepha's death." 

** I think, your mi^jesty," replied the emperor, 
^ that I can explain those words. • He means to 
say that had you yielded^ to his frequent petitions 
to make use of inoculation as a safeguard against 
the violence of the small-pox, our dear Josepha 
might have survived her attack. Is it not so, Van 
Swieten?" 

• ''^" It is, your majesty. If the empress would 
consent to allow the introduction in Austria of 
inoculation for the small-pox, she would not only 
shield her own family from danger, but would 
confer a great blessing on her subjects." 

"Indeed, Van Swieten," replied the empress, 
after a pause, *^ what you propose seems sinful to 
me. Besides, I have heard that many who were 
inoculated for small-pox have died of its effects. 
But for this, they might have lived for many 
years. .How can I reconcile it to my conscience 
to assume such an awful responsibility ? " 

'^ But," urged Van Swieten, ** thousands have 
been rescued, where two or three have perished. 
I do not say that the remedy is infallible ; but I 
can safely say that out of one hundred cases, 
ninety, by its use, are rendered innoxious. Oh, 
vour majesty I when you remember that within 



ten years five members of your family have beer 
victims to this terriHc scourge — when you ro 
member how for weeks Au^ttria was in extrcmest 
sorrow while your majesty lay so ill, how can you 
refuse such a boon for yourself and your peo|ile f " 

" It is hard for me to refuse any thing to the 
one whose skilful hand restored me to iSe," re- 
plied the empress, while she reached her hand te 
Van Swieten. 

"My dear, dear mother!" exclaimed Joseph, 
" do not refuse him t He asks you to save the 
lives of thousands.' Think how different life 
would have been for me had my Isabella lived t 
Think of my sisters — ^think of Antoinette and 
Maximilian, who long to be with you and cannot" 

" Doctor," said the empress, " if my children 
were inoculated, how long would it be before I 
could see them ? " 

** In two hours, your majesty ; for in that time 
the poison would have permeated their systems." 

By this time the empress had resumed her 
habit of walking to and fh> when she was debating 
any thing in her mind. She went on for some 
time, while Van Swieten and the emperor followed 
her movements with anxious looks. 
'^ Finally she spoke. *' Well, my son," said she, 
coming close to Joseph, and smiling fondly upon 
him, ** 1 yield to you as co-regeut of Austria. 
You, too, have some right to speak in this matter, 
and your wishes shall deo*ide mine. To you, also. 
Van Swieten, I yield in gratitude for all that you 
have done for me and mine. Let Austria profit 
by this new discovery, and m.'iy it prove a bless* 
ing to us all \/' Are you satisfied, Joseph ? " ' . 

" More than satisfied," exclaimed he, kis'silig 
his mother's hand. 

" Now, Van Swieten," continued Maria Theresa, 
''hasten to inoculate my children. I long to 
fold them to my poor aching heart. Remember, 
you have promised that I shall see them in two 
hours I " 

*' In two hours they shall be here, your migeS' 
ty," said Van Swieten, as he hurried away. 

'* Stop a moment," cried Maria Theresa. " As 
you have been the instigator of this thing, upon 
your shoulders shall fall the work that must aripe 
from it I exact of you, therefore, to superintend 
the inoculation of my subjects, and your pay aa 
chief medical inspector shall be five thousand 
florins. I also give my palace at Hetzendorf as a 
model hospital for the reception of the children 
of fifty families, who shall there be inoi;uiated 
and cared for at my expense. This is the monu*' 
ment 1 shall erect to my beloved Josepha ; and 
when the little ones who are rescued fit)m death 
thank God for their recovery, they will pray for 
my poor child's departed soul Does this pleaae 
you, my son ? " 

The emperor did not answer^ his heart was 
too full for speech. The empress saw his agita- 
tion, and opening her arms to clasp him in her 
embrace, she faltered out, *' Come, dear child, and 
together let us mourn for our beloved dead." • 

* Tbe inBtitution foanded on that day by the empress, 
went very soon Into operation. Every sprinfr the chil- 
dren of titty families aoion^ the nobles and gentry were 
received at the hospital of Hetzendort The empress waa 
accnstoi-ni'd to visit the Institution fre.qaently ; and at 
the end uf each season, she gave to its little inmates a 
splendid Nail, which was always attended by herself and 
her daughters. The festivities closed with conoerta. lot* 
terieSf and a present to each ehild. Caroline Picnler, 
" Memoirs," vol U P* ®- Co»Oi " History of the Houaa 
(If Aastria,** voL v , p. 18a 
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AN ADYBNTUBB. 



It was a lovely day in June— -one of those 
glorious days when field and wood are like a lofty 
cathedral, where the birds are the choir, and the 
wind stirring the censers of the forest perfume, is 
the organ; while man, in ecstasy with nature^s 
beauty, glances enraptured from heaven to earth 
— from earth again to heaven. 

But pleasantest of all on such a day are the 
reveries that come and go over the heart, under 
the shade of a noble oak that lifts its crowned 
head to the clouds, while birds twitter love-son;^ 
among its branches, and lovers lie dreaming on 
the green sward below. 

So thought a young man as he reclined under 
the shadow of a tall beech-tree that skirted the 
green border of a meadow, somewhere near the 
woods around Schonbruon. Hd had fastened his 
horse to a tree not far off, and while the steed 
cropped the fresh grass, its owner revelled in the 
luxury of sylvan solitude. With an exprt«sion 
of quiet enjoyment he glanced now upon the soft, 
green meadow, now at the dim, shady woods, and 
then at the blue and silver sky that parted him 
from heaven. 

"Oh! how delightfiU it is," thought he, **to 
drop the shackles of royalty, and to be a man ! 
Oh, beautiful sky, with livery of *■ kaiser blue,* 
change thv hue, and hide me in a dark cloud that 
I may be safe from the homage of courtiers and 
sycophants! If they knew that I was here, how 
BOon would they pursue and imprison me again in 
my gilded cage of imperial grandeur ! ** 

Just then, in the distance, was heard the sound 
of a hunting-horn, and the emperor^s soliloquy 
was cut short. An expression of annoyance was 
visible on his features, as he listened. But in- 
stead of advancing, the sounds receded until 
finally they were lost in the sighing of the wind 
among the forast-trees. 

" They have passed by,** exclaimed he joyfully. 
** This day is mine, and I am free. What a charm 
is in that word freedom J I feel it now ; no em- 
peror am I, but a man, to whom the animals will 
turn their backs, without suspecting that they re- 
fuse to look upon an anointed sovereign. But 
hark ! what is that ? A doe — a timid doe — ^per- 
haps an enchanted princess who can resume her 
shape at the bidding of a prince only. Here am 
I, sweet princess— ready, as soon as you become 
a woman, to leap into your arms.** 

The emperor grasped his fowling-piece that was 
leaning against the beech. But the doe caught 
the sound, raised her graceful head, and her mild 
eye sought the enemy that threatened her. She 
saw him, and as he raised the ^un to take aim, 
she cleared the road with one wild bound, and in 
a few moments was lost in a thicket. 

The emperor leaped on his horse, exclaiming, 
" I must catch my enchanted princess ;'* and giv- 
ing his steed the rdo, away they flew on the track 
of the doe; away they flew over fallen trunks 
and through brier and copj^e, until the panting 
steed would have recoiled before a wide hedge — 
but the emperor cried, " Over it ! over it ! The 
princess is beyond ! *' and the foaming horse ga- 
thered up his forelegs for the leip. He made a 
spring, but missed, and with a loud crash, horse 



and rider fell into the ditch on the farther side of 
the hedge. 

The emperor fell under the horse, who, in its 
efforts to rise, inflicted dreadful suffering upon its 
master. He felt that his senses were leaving him, 
and thought that he was being crushed to death. 
The load upon his breast was insufferable, and in 
his ears there came a sound like the roaring of 
the ocean. He uttered one cry for help, com- 
mended himself to Heaven, and fainted. 

How long he lay there, he never knew. When 
he opened his weary eyes again, he lay on the 
sward near the hedge, with his head resting upon 
the lap of a beautiful girl, who was contempla- 
ting him with looks of tenderest pity. By her 
side knelt another young girl, who was bathing 
his temples with water. 

" Look, Marianne,** exclaimed she joyfiilly, "he 
begins to move. Oh, dear sister, we have saved 
his life,** 

" Still, Kathi,*' whispered the other. " He has 
not yet his senses. He looks as if he were dream 
ing of angels. But he will soon awake.'* 

" I don*t wonder that he dreams of angels, Ma- 
rianne, when he looks at you,** said Kathi, con-- 
templating her beautiful sister. " But now that 
he is safe, 1 will go and look after his horse. Poor 
animal ! be trembles yet with fright, and I think 
he has lamed his leg. I will lead him to the 
spring where he can drink and cool his foot. 
You know the curate says that water is a great 
doctor for man and beast.** 

So saying she took up the bridle, and coaxing 
the horse gently, he followed her, although he 
shuddered with the pain of his limb. 

She disappeared behind a little grove of trees, 
while her sister contemplated their handsome pa- 
tient. He lay perfectly quiet, his eyes open, but 
feeling too weary for speech. He felt uncertain 
whether he waked or dreamed, nor did he care; 
for the present moment was unutterably sweet. 
Hi.^ pain was slight, and with his head pillowed 
upon the lap of the lovely girl who.^e face was 
beautiful as that of Eve in the groves of Eden, the 
emperor gazed on in rapture. 

Marianne became gradually aware that his 
glances spoke admiration, for her color slowly 
deepened, until it glowed like the petals of a 
newly-opened rose. The emperor smiled as he 
watched her blushes. ** Do angels then blush ? ** 
asked he softly. >^ 

*' He still dreams,** said Marianne, shaking her 
head. ** I thought just now that his senses were 
returning.** 

" No, chill,** replied Joseph, " I do not dream. 
I see before me the loveliest vision that ever 
blessed the eyes of man, or else — I have over- 
taken the enchanted piincess. Oh, princess ! it 
was cruel of you to lure one over that treacherous 
hedge ! ** 

Marianne looked alarmed. " Poor, poor young 
man ! '* murmured she in a low voice, " he is de- 
lirious. I must moisten his head again.** 

She extended her hand to the little pail that 
held the water, but Joseph caught it, and pressed 
it warmly to his lips. 

Marianne blushed anew, with painful emban 
rassment, and sought to withdraw her hand. 

The emperor would not yield it. " Let me kiss 
the hand of the angel that has rescued me from 
death,** said he. " For *tis you, is it not, who 
saved my life ? ** 
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** My ftister and I, sir, were coming through the 
wood," replied Marianne, "when we saw your 
horse galloping directly toward the hedge. We 
knew what must happen, and ran with all our 
might toward you, but before we reached you, 
the horse had made the leap. Oh, I shudder 
when I think of it T' 

And her face grew white again, while her lus- 
trous eyes were (Ummed with tears. 

" Go on, go on, my — . No, I will not call you 
princess lest you should think me delirious. I am 
not delirious, beautiful Marianne ! but I dream, 
I dream of my boyhood and almost believe that 
I have come upon enchanted ground. Your sweet 
voice— your lovely face — this delicious wood — ^it 
all seems like fairy-land I But speak on : where 
did you find me ? " 

** Under the horse, sir ; and the first thing we 

did was to free you from its weight. We took 

the rem, and, after some efforts, we got him to 

his feet Kathi led him away, and I — I — " 

" You, Marianne ! tell me-^what did you do ? " 

" I," said she, looking down — ''^ I bore you as 

. well as I was able to this spot. I do not know how 

I did it, but fright gives one very great strength." 

" Go on, go on I " 

^ We had been gathering mushrooms in the 
woods, when we saw you. As soon as Kathi had 
tied the horse, she ran for her little pail, poured 
out the mushrooms, and filling it with water, we 
bathed your head until you revived. This, sir, 
is the whole history, and now that you have re- 
covered, I will help you to rise." 

"Not yet, not yet, enchantress. I cannot 
raise my head from its delicious pillow. Let me 
dream for a few moments longer. Fairy-land is 
almost like heaven." 

Marianne said no more, but her eyes sought 
the ground, and her face grew scarlet. The em- 
peror still gazed upon her wonderful beauty, and 
thought that nothing he had ever seen in gilded 
halls could approach this peasant-girl, whose red 
dress and black bodice were more dazzling to his 
eyes than the laces and diamonds of all Vienna 
assembled. 

" Where ? " asked he, observing that her snowy 
shoulders were bare, " where did you get a ker- 
cnief to bathe my head ? " 

Marianne started and laid her hands upon her 
neck. "Good Heaven!" murmured she to her- 
self; " it was the kerchief from my own bosom I " 
Unconsciously she reached her hand to take it 
from the pail. 

" What ! " said Joseph, stopping her ; " would 
you wear that dripping kerchief? No, no ! let 
the sky, the birds, and the wood-nymphs look at 
those graceful shoulders ; and if / may not look, 
I will shut my eyes." 

" Oh ! do not shut your eyes ; they are blue as 
the sky itself!" replied Marianne. But as she 
spoke sl^e drew forward the long braids that trail- 
ed behind her on the ground, and quickly un- 
twisting them, her hair fell in showers around her 
neck and shoulders, so that they were effectually 
concealed. 

"You are right," said the emperor. "Your 
hair is as beautiful as the rett of your person. It 
surpasses the sables oi a Uussian princess. You 
know perfectly well how to adorn yourself, you 
bewitching child." 

" I did not moan to adorn myself, sir," said Ma- 
rianne. 



** Why, then, did you cover yourself with thai 
superb mantle i " 
" Because, sir, I — ^I was cold." 
" Are you so ioy, then, that you freeze in mid- 
summer t " 

She said nothing, but bent her bead in confu- 
sion. Luckily, at that moment, Kathi came in 
sight with the horse. 

"Now, sir," exclaimed Marianne, "you can 
rise, can you not 1 " 

" Not unless you help me, for my bead is yet 
very light." 

" Well, sir, if that be so, then stay where you 
are, and try to sleep, while I pray to the blessed 
Virgin to protect you." 

Meanwhile Katlu came forward, and, when she 
saw the emperor, nodded her head. 

" God be praised, sir," cried she, " you have 
your senses once more! You have gotten off 
cheaply with nothing but a black eye. But, bless 
me ! how quiet you are, Marianne ! Who would 
think, that while the gentleman was out of his 
senses, you were crying as if he had been your 
sweetheart ! Why, sir, her teara fell upon your 
face and waked you." 

" Pardon me," whispered Marianne, " I wiped 
them away with the kerchief." 

"Why did you deprive me of those sweet 
tears ? " whispered the emperor. But Kathi was 
talking all the while. 

" Now," continued she, " try to get up. Put 
one arm around me, and the other around Mari- 
anne, and we will set you upon your legs, to find 
out whether they are sound. Gome— one, two, 
three; now!" 

With the help of the strong peasant-girl, the 
emperor arose and stood erect. But he complain- 
ed of dizziness, and would have Marianne to sus- 
tain him. 

She approached with a smile, while he, drawing 
her gently to tiis side, looked into her eyes. The 
poor girl trembled, she knew not why, for assur- 
edly she was not afraid. 

Kathi, who had gone back for the horse, now 
came up, leading him to his master. " Now," said 
she, " we are all ready to go. Your horse is a. little 
lame, and not yet able to bear you. Whither 
shall we lead you, sir i Where is your home ? " 

" My home ! " exclaimed the emperor, with 
troubled mien. " I had forgotten that I had a 
home." This question had awakened him from 
his idyl. 

" Where is my home? " echoed he sadly. " It 
is in Vienna. Can you put me on the road thither ? ^' 

" That can we, sir ; but it is a long way for such 
a gentleman as you to travel on foot." 

" Let us go, then, to the highway, and perhaps 
I may there find some conveyance." 

"Well, then," cried the gleeful Kathi, '"for- 
ward, march ! " 

"Not yet, Kathi. Not until I have thanked 
you for the great service you have rendered me. 
Lict me give you some testimony of my gratitude. 
Before we part, let me gratify some wisb^of yours, 
i^peak first, Kathi." 

" H'm," said Kathi, " I have many wishes. It 
is not so easy to say what I want." 

"Well, take time, and think for a moment^ 
child." 

Kathi looked as if she were making a bold resolve. 

"That ring upon your finger — it is the prettiest 
thing 1 ever saw. Will you give it to me ? " 
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'*KathU*' exclaimed Marianne, "how can you 
ask sach a thing ? " 

** Why not?" returned Kathi, reddening; "did 
he not tell me to say what I wanted ? ** 

** Yea," said Marianne in a low voice, "but it 
may be a gift— perhaps it is from his sweet* 
heart ! " 

" No, Marianne." replied the emperor sadly, " I 
hare no sweetheart No one cares whether I 
give or keep the ring. Take it, Kathi." 

Kathi held out her hand, and when it had been 
placed upon her finger she turned it around to see 
it glisten, and laughed for joy. 

" And you, Marianne," siud Joseph, changing 
his tone as he addressed the beautiful creature 
who stood at his side, " tell me your wish. Let 
it be something hard to perform, for then I shall 
be all the happier to grant it." 

But Marianne spoke not a word. 

*' Why, Marianne," cried Kathi impatiently, 
** do you not see that he is a rich and great lord, 
who will give you any thing you ask f Why do 
you stand so dumb ? " 

** Gome, dear Marianne," whispered the emper' 
or, ** have you no wish that I can gntify ? " 

^' Tes, sir," cried Marianne, in a voice scarcely 
audible. 

'* Speak it, then, sweet one, and it shall be 
granted." 

** Then, sir," said Marianne, her cheeks glow- 
ing, though her eyes were still cast down, ** my 
father's house is hard by. Come and rest awhile 
under his roof^ and let me give you a glass of 
milk, and to your horse some fresh hay." 

The emperor seemed to grow very weak while 
Marianne spoke, for he clung to her as though he 
had been afraid to fall 

** Yes, Marianne," replied he, " and Grod bless 
you for the kind suggestion ! Let me for once 
forget the world and imagine that I, too, am a 
peasant, with no thought of earth beyond these 
*enchaQted woods. Take me to the cottige where 
your father lives, and let me eat of his bread. I 
am hungry." 

And the emperor, with his strange suite, set 
oS for the cottage of Conrad the peasant 



CHAPTER XLVin. 

THB JTJDOME27T 07 BOLOMOX. 

Old Conrad stood in his doorway, shading his 
old eyes from the sunbeams, while he looked 
anxiously down the road that led to the village. 
It was noonday, and yet the hearth of the 
kitchen was empty and cold. No kettle was on 
the hob, no platter upon the table. And yet his 
daughters bad started early for the woods, and 
surely they must have gathered their mushrooms 
hours ago. 

The old peasant Ji>egan to be anxious. If it 
had been Kathi alone, it would have been easy 
enough to guess at the delay. She was gossiping 
with Valentine, and forgetdug that she had father 
or sister, home or dinner. But Marianne was 
mlong, and she never flirted or loitered. What 
oould be the matter ? But — what was that com- 
ing up the road? Marianne! Yes, truly, Mar 



rianne with a fine lord at her side, who seemed 
closer to her than propriety seemed to allow. 

** Gracious Heaven ! " thought the old man, 
"what has come over my bashful Mari.inne? 
What would the viUagers say if they should see 
her now ? And what comes behind ? Kathi, 
with a horse. Are the maidens bewitched * " 

They came nearer; and now Kathi, from tb« 
top of her voice, bade him good-day. « 

" Are we not fine, father ? " cried she, with a loud 
laugh. But Marianne, coming forward with the 
emperor, bent ;:;raeefully before her old father. 

" See, daar father," said she in her soft, musical 
tones, "we bring you a guest who to-day will 
share our humble dinner with us." 

** A guest whose life has been saved by your 
daughters," added Joseph, extending his hand. 

" And a very rich somebody be must be, 
father," cried Kathi, " for see how he has paid m 
for our help. Look at this brave ring, how it 
glistens I It is mine ; and Marianne mi^^ht have 
had as much if she had chosen. But what do 
you think she asked him? — to come home and 
get a glajs of milk ! " 

" That was well done of my Marianne," said 
the father, proudly. '* It would have been a pity 
not to let me see the brave gentleman, if indeed 
you have been so happy as to save his life. Come- 
in, my lord, come in. You are welcome. What 
we have we give cordially." 

f * And therefore what you give will be gratefully 
received," replied the emperor, entering and seat- 
ing himself. 

" Now, sir," said Marianne, " I will go and pre. 
pare the dinner.** So saying, she passed into tht 
cottage kitchen. 

** That is a beautiful maiden," said Joseph, look* 
ing wistfully after the graceful figure as it disap- 
peared. 

" They are my hearths joy, both of them," re- 
plied Conrad. "They are bri^k as fawns, and 
industrious as bees. And yet I am often sad as I 
look at them." 

" Why so ? " 

" Because I am old and poor. I have nothing 
to leave them, and when I die, they will have to 
go to service. Thftt frets me. It is becaui^e I 
love the maidens so dearly that I am troubled 
about them." 

" Let their poverty trouble you no longer, my 
ft^iend. . I will provide for them. I have it in my 
power to make them both comfortable, and that 
they shall be, I promise you." 

The old man spoke bis thanks, and presently 
came Marianne to announce the dinner. It was 
served in an arbor covered with honeysuckles and 
red beans, and the emperor thought that he had 
never had a better dinner in his imperial palace. 
The shackles of his greatnetss had fallen from 
him, and he drank deeply of the present hour, 
without a thought for the morrow. Marianne waa 
at his side, and as he looked into the lustrous 
depths of her dark eyes, he wished himself a 
peasant that he might look into them forever. 

Meanwhile Kathi and her father walked to* 
gether in the garden. They were both examining 
the diamond rin;;, and the hearts of both were 
filled with ambitious thoughts and hopes. 

*' He must be very rich," said Kathi, in a low 
voice. " He has fallen in love with Marianne, 'tU 
plain, and she has only to ask and have any tiling 
she likes. Look, father, he is kissing her I Bus 
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don't let them see you. The more be lovea her, 
the more he will give us. But you must speak to 
Marianne, father. She is as pilly as a sheep, and 
doesn't care whether we are poor or rich. Call 
ner here, and tell her that she mttst ask for a 
great sum of money— renough for us to buy a fine 
&rm. Then Valentine will marry me at once, and 
I shall be able to give a wedding^ress to all the 
other maidens in the village.** 

'* But suppose that the lord should want Mari- 
anne ? " asked Conrad, turning pale. 

Eathi still held up her ring, and she turned 
toward the sun until it seemed to be in a blaze. 
" Look, father," said she, in a low tone, " look." 

The eyes of the old man were fixed upon the 
jewel ; and strange hopes, with which* until now, 
be had been unacquainted, stiired his heart The 
serpent had found its way into Eden, and it spoke 
to both in the glitter of this unhappy ring. 

"Father," said Kathi, at length, "if Marianne 
had such a ring as this on hftr finger she would 
find many hundred wooers who would forgive her 
for having had one before them." 

" Silence ! " cried the old man. " If your mother 
were alive to hear these guilty words, she would 
think that you were no longer innocent yourself. 
Bow I wish she were here in this trying hour 1 
But since you have no parent but me, I roust pro- 
tect you from shame." 

With these words the old man walked reso- 
lutely to the arbor, followed by Kathi, who im- 
plored him not to ruin their fortunes. 

" My lord," said Conrad, " the day wanes. If 
you intend to reach Vienna to-night, you have no 
time to lose." 

" Alas I " thought Joseph, " my dream is over. 
You are right," said he to the peasant, "un- 
less you will shelter me to-night." 

" I have but one bed in my house, sir," replied 
Conrad, "and that is in the little room of my 
daughters." 

" Then let me sleep there," said Joseph, with 
the arrogance of one accustomed to commiud. 

" Oh ! " faltered Marianne, springing to her 
father's side, as though she would seek protection 
from these ensnaring words. 

But Kathi shook her sister's arm, and survey- 
ing her blushing face, exclaimed with a loud 
laugh, " You are a fool. What harm can it do us. 
If the gentleman sleeps in our room ? We can 
make oui selves a bed of hay on the fioor, and 
give him the bedstead. No one will ever think 
any the less of us." 

**I think so, too," said Joseph, who was now 
resolved to see of what stuff^ the peasant was 
made. "Do not hesitate so. Let me sleep in 
your daughters' room, and I will give you a hand- 
ful of gold for my lodging." , 

Kathi gave a cry of delight, and going close to 
her father, she whispered, " Father, you will not 
refuse! Think— a handful of gold ! We will be 
the richest farmers in the village ! There are two 
of us— there can be no danger." 

"Well!" asked Joseph, impatiently, "have 
you decided? Did you not tell me that you were 
poor ? and is this not -an opportunity I offer you 
to enrich your daughters ? " 

" Su*," replied the old man, solemnly, " I do not 
know whether this opportunity may not be for 
evil, instead of good. I am a poor and simple 
farmer, and cannot decide for myself whether the 
mere fact of your sleeping in the same room with 



my daughters is right or not Our curate is a 
very holy man ; I will apply to him for advic« " 

" Very well," said Joseph, " go and fetch htm , 
he shall decide." 

Old Conrad left the garden, followed agaiii by 
Eathi, who was resolved to leave the great lord 
alone w.th her sister. Marianne, who before hax! 
been so happy and unembarrassed, now starteO 
forward with the intention of going with her 
fcither. But the emperor would not allow it. He 
caught her by both hands and held her fast 
" Stay, frightened doe," said he softly. " You are 
right, dear child, to tremble bef jre men, for they 
are full of deceit ; but do not be afraid of me ; I 
will not h;irm you." 

Marianne raised her dark, tearful eyes to his 
face, and gradually a smile lit up her lovely fea« 
tures. 

"I believe you, my lord," said she. "You 
have, perbaps, already seen that I would do any 
thing on earth for you, were it even to give up 
my life ; but for no one would I do that which my 
mother would blame if she were living— on no 
account would I do that which I uagH not tell in 
prayer to my heavenly Father." 

The emperor looked once more at her lovely 
face. 

" Oh, Marianne ! why are you a peasant I " ex- 
claimed he. Then raising his eyes to heaven. 
"Almighty God," continu^ he, "shield her from 
harm. In Thy presence I swear to protect her 
honor — even from myself." 

At that moment old Conrad appeared in the 
road. At his side was a little oU man in a faded 
cassock, whose spare white hair scarcely covered 
his bald head. 

Joseph came forward, holding Marianne by the 
band. Kathi darted from the house, laughing vo- 
ciferously. The priest advanced, his eyes fixed 
upon the face of the stranger All at once, point- 
ing with his finger to Joseph, he cried out : 

"Com ad, a great honor has befallen your* 
house. Your guest is the emperor ! " 

" The emperor ! " exclaimed three voices— two 
in joyous tones, the thiid with the cry of despair. 

Conrad and Kathi were on their knees ; Mari- 
anne leaned deathly pale against the arbor. 

" Yes, father," replied Joseph, mastering his 
annoyance at the revelation ; " yes,. I am the em- 
peror. But, my friends, do not offer me such 
homage as belongs to God alone. Kise, Conrad. 
Old men should not kneel before young ones. 
Kise, KathL Men should kneel before pretty 
maidens, no matter whether they be princesses or 
pearants. And now, father, hear my petition. I 
am tired and suffering. I have had a fall from 
my horse, and I do not wish to go to-night to 
Vienna. I have offered this old man a handful of 
gold to give me his only bed — the one in his 
daughters' room. But he will not give his con- 
sent without vour approval Decide between us, 
and remember who it is that asks for lodging 
here." 

The head of the old priest sank upon his 
breast. 

"Oh," thought Kathi, "I hope he will say 
yes " 

Marianne made not a movement, while her 
father looked anxiously toward the priest. 

" Well, father, well," cried Joseph. ** You say 
nothing — and yet I have told you that the Rmper- 
or craves a ni^t's lodging in the room qf these 
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young girlfl. Tou see that I ask where I might 
command. I should think that the lord of the 
whole land is also lord of the Uttle room of two 
peasaotogirls.*' 

*' Yes, your m^esty. You are lord of the room, 
but not of the honor of the^e peasaui-girls," re- 
plied the curate, raising his eyes, and steadily 
meeting those of Joseph.* 

** Nobly answered, father," replied the emperor, 
taking the old priest^s hand, and pressing it be- 
tween his own, *' Had y^ decided otherwise, I 
would not have forgiven you. Before the servant 
of th6 Lord, t.ie claims of the sovereign are on 
an equality with those of his subject. Pardon 
me, Conrad, for testing your honor as I did, and 
accept my horse as a token of my respect If 
you should ever wish to sell him, bring him to the 
imperial stables, and he will be ransomed by me 
for a thousand florins." 

'* Oti, your majesty," said the happy old man, 
** I shall die content — for my children are provid- 
ed for. ' 

** Now we are rich," cried Eathi, " the best 
match in the village will be proud to marry either 
one of us." 

The emperor, meanwhile, took out his pocket- 
hook, and, tearing out- a leaf, wrote some words 
Mpon it 

Folding the paper, he advanced to Marifume, 
and handing it to her, said : 

** My dear child, when your father presents this 
paper to the mariihal of my household, Cknint 
Koisetb.r,^, he will give him in return for you five 
hundred iiorins." 

'' Five hundred florins 1" exclaimed Eathi, with 
envious looks. 

^' Take the paper, Marianne," pleaded the em- 
peror. *• It is your dowry." 

Hari.inne raised her tearful eyes, but her hands 
did not move to take the gift She reflected for 
a moment, and then spoke. 

**Five hundred florms," echoed she, *Ms not 
that a large sum ? " 

" It is, my child ; " replied Joseph. 

^ More than the value of the ring you gave my 
sister, is it not ? " asked she. 

The emperor lookei disappointed. *' Yes, Mari- 
anne," replied he, with a sigh. ** You have no 
reason to envy your sister. Eathi^s ring is not 
worth more than a hundred florins." • 

He still held the paper in his hands, ^ddenly 
Uaiianne took it from him, and crossed over to 
Ler sister. 

** You hear, Eathi," said she, ** you hear what 
ine emperor says. This paper is worth five times 
as much as your ring. Let us exchange." 

So Saying, she held out the paper, while Eathi 
with a scream of delight, snatched it from her 
haiid, and as quick as thought, drew the ring from 
hei own finger. 

** If you repent your bargain, Marianne," said 
she, " so much the worse for you. The dowry is 
mine — and mine it shall remain." 

Marianne did not listen. She placed the ring 
upon her o^oi hand, and contemplateJ it with a 
smile of satisfaction. Then going up to the priest, 
she addressed him with a grace that would have 
been winning in a countess. 

*♦ Father," said she, " you have heard the ex- 
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change that Eathi and I have made. The dowry 
is hers — the ring is mine. As long as I live, I 
shall wear this token of my emperor^s condescend- 
ing goodness. And when I die, father, premise 
me that my ring shall go with me to the grave." 

The emperor, all etiquette forgetting, made a 

step tbrward, with his arms extended. But re- 

' covering himself, he stopped; his arms dropped 

^heavily to his side, and he heaved a deep, deep 

sigh. 

Instead of approaching Marianne, he drew near 
to the priest. « 

** Facher," said he, " my mother win perhaps 
feel some anxiety on my account Will you be so 
kind as to accompany me to the p^^st-house, 
where I may perhaps be able to procure some 
vehicle for Vienna " 

** I am ready, your majesty," replied the cu- 
rate ; ** and if it pleases you, we will set. out at 
once." 

. »*So be it," sighed Joseph. "Farewell, Con- 
rad," continued he ; ** hearken to the counsels of 
your excellent pastor, for he is a faithful servant 
of God. Farewell, Eathi ; now that you have a 
dower, you will speedily find a husband. Let me 
be godfather to the first baby." 

Eathi blushed and laughed, while the emperor 
turned to the pale Marianne. He took her hand, 
and, pressing it to his lips, he said to the priest, 
who was looking on with anxious eyes — 

*^ A man has* the right to kiss the hand of a 
lovely and innocent giri like this, even though he 
have the misfortune to be bom an emperor. Has 
he not, father Y " 

Without waiting for an answer, Joseph dropped 
the poor little cold hand, and turned away. 

The old priest followed, while Conrad and his 
daughters looked on, scarcely crediting the evi- 
dence of their senses. 

The emperor had reached the cottage-gate, 
when suddenly he turned, and spoke again. 

** Marianne, one last request. Will you give 
me the kerchief vith which you were bathing 
my head to-day ? The evening air is cool about 
my throat. I am subject to hoarseness." 

Marianne was trembling so that she could not 
answer. But Eathi came forward, and taking 
the kerchief from a rosebush where it had been 
hung to dry, she ran forward, and gave it into 
the emperor's hands. 

He bowed, and continued his way. 

Marianne gazed wistfully down the road at the 
tall and noble f<»rm that was disappearing from 
her sight — ^perhaps forever. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

TWO AFFIANCED QUEENS. 

Therib was great activity in the private apart- 
ments of the empress. Maria Theresa, whose 
forenoons were usually dedicated to business of 
state, was now engaged in giving audience to 
jewellers, nilliners, and mantuamakers. 

For whom were these preparations ? No one 
knew, although every one desired to know. The 
secret seemed especially to interest the two young 
Archduchesses Carohne and Marie Antoinette. 
These silks, satins, laces, and jewels signified— 
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marriage. Of tbat, there could be no doubt 
But who was to be the bride ? The Archduchess 
Elizaoeth was |4ist thirty. Gould it be that there 
was any truth in the rumor of a projtxited mar- 
riage betweeii herself and the old King of France ? 
She was tired of life at the court of Auetria, and 
would have welcomed the change, had the nego- 
tiations which were pending on that subject ever 
come to liny thing. But they did not.* ^ 

Caioliae and Marie Antoinette were very in- 
credulous when it was hinted that their mother's 
prepaiations yere intended for their eldest sister. 
They taughed at the absurdity of Elizabeth's faded 
pret-iusions. 

^ It must be I that am about to be married/' 
Stfid Caroline^ as she entered her little sister's 
I'oom one morning, in full dress. " The empress 
has commanded my presence in her cabinet to- 
day, and that betokens something unusual and 
important But bless me! you, loo, are in full 
dress?" 

"Yes," said Marie Antoinette, laughing, and 
echoing her sister's words, ** it must certainly be 
my%df that is about to be married, for the em- 
press has commanded my presence in her cabi- 
net, and, of course, she has something of great 
importance to communicate." 

"How! You also?" exclaimed Caroline. "At 
what hour ? " 

" At twelve exactly, your highness,'* answered 
Marie Antoinette, with a deep courtesy. 

' The same hour. Then we must go together. 
I suppose that the empress intends to propose 
a huHhiind for me, and a new tutor for you, 
Antoinette.'* 

" Pray, why not a husband ? " laughed Marie 
Antoinette. 

"Because, you saucy child," replied her sis- 
1<T, "husbands are not dolls for little girls to 
piay with." 

Marie Antoinette tossed her pretty head, say- 
ing, " Let me tell you, Caroline, that little girls 
are sometimes as wise as tfieir elders, and I 
shall give you a proof of my superior wisdom, 
by not returning irony for irony. Perhaps it 
may l>e you who is to be married — ^perhaps it 
may be both of us. There are more crowns 
in Europe than one. But hark! there sounds 
the clock. The empress expects us.'* 

She gave her hand to her sister, and the two 
princesses went laughing together to their moth- 
er's room. 

The empress received them with an affSectionate 
Bmile, and although her dau<;hter8 were accus- 
tomed to stand in her presence, to-day ^e told 
them to sit on either side of her. 

They were both beautiful, and their mother 
surveyed them with pride and pleasure. 

" Come, dear children," said she, " we will 
banish etiquette for a while. To-day I am no 
empress, I am but a mother. But why do you 
both smile so significantly at one another? Are 
you gticssing at what is to be the subject of our 
interview ? " 

" What can it be, your majesty," snid Caroline, 
gnyly, " but the explanation of tlie riddle that has 

* They wero fknttrsted by the Goantesa da Barry, who 
never foreave the Duko de Cholseal for entertaining the 
project Da Barry prevailed upon the klne to say that ho 
was too old to marry, and she revenged herself *on Gbol- 
■eol by bringing abont his di»grace. Alex. Dumas, '* His- 
Xan of LonU 2LY." 



been puzzling all the bndns in the palaoe for ■ 
month past ? " 

" You have guessed,'* answered Maria Tbere9l^ 
laughing. "It is of your own marriage that J 
would speak* I have accepted a orown for you, 
my Caroline, and the ambassador who will con 
duct you to your kingdom is already on his way. 
Your irmuti>eau is magnificent and worthy of a 
queen. Your fair brow was made for a royal diap 
dem, and in* yonder room lies one that is made up 
of a constellation of diamonds.*' 

" But the king — ^the man — ^wbo is he ? " asked 
Caroline anxiously. "Tell me, your majesty, to 
whom 1 am affianced ? " 

The empress's brow ^rew raffled. 

" My daughter," said she, " a princess marries 
not a king, but a kingdom. It is given to few 
mortals wearing crowns to add to their royalty 
dome^itic happiness. It becomes you more to ask 
whether you are to be a great and powerful 
queen, than the name of the man who is to place 
his crown upon ybur head." 

The piincess was silent, but she said to herself, 
" If she means to hand me over to the horrid old 
King of France, I shall say emphatically — ^No ! " 

The empress went on. "Diplomacy is the 
wooer of royal mai ens, and diplomacy has chosen 
you both. For you, tuo, my little Antoinette, are 
pionaised to the heir of a crown.'* 

Marie Antoinette nodded to Caroline. " I told 
you so," said she. " Mamma did not call me hither 
to propose a new tutor.'* 

" Yes, my dear," said the empress, laughing. 
** I did call you hither for that object also. A 
little girl who is destined to rdgn over one of the 
greatest nations in the woild, must prepare het 
self conscientiously to fill her station worthily. 
You have a noble mission, my child ; through 
your marriage the enmity so long subsisting be- 
tween Austria and France shall be converted into 
amity and concord." 

" France ! " screamed Antoinette. " Your mi^es- 
tv would surely not marry me to the horrid old 
Louis XV. ! " 

" Oh no ! " replied the empress, heartily amused. 
" You are afilanced to his grandson, who one of 
these days will be called Louis XVL" 

Marie Antoinette uttered a cry and started from 
her seat " Oh, my God ! " exclaimed she. 

"What— .what is the matter?" cried Maria 
Theresd " Speak my child, what ails you ? '* 

" Nothing," murmured Antoinette, shaking her 
head sadly. " Your majesty would only laugh." 

** What is it ? I insist upon knowing v( hy it 
is that you shudder at the name of Louis XVI. ? 
Have you heard aught to his disadvantage ? Has 
your brother the emperor — " 

" No, no," inteniipted Marie Antomette, quick- 
ly, " the emperor has never mentioned his name 
to me. No one has ever spoken disparagin;>ly of 
the dauphin in my presence. What made me 
shudder at the mention of his title, is the recol- 
lection of a fearful prophecy which was related to 
me yesterday, by my French teacher, as we were 
reading the* history of Catherine de Medicis." 

" Tell it to me, then, my daughter.** 

" Since your majesty commands me, I obey,** 
said the j^oung girl, gracefully inclining her head. 
*' Catherine de Medicis, though she was very 
learned, was a very superstitious woman. One of 
her astrologers owned a magic looking-glass. He 
brought it before the queen, and she commanded 
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him to show her in the mirror the destiny of her 
royal house. He obeyed, and drew back the 
curtain that covered the face of the looking-glass.*' 

*' And what did she see there ?" asked the em- 
press, with interest 

Marie Antoinette continued : ** She saw the 
lily-decked throne of France; and upon it ap- 
peared, one after another, her sons, Henry, 
Francis, and Charles. Then came her hated son- 
in-law, Henry of Navarre; after him, Louis XIII. 
— then his grandson, Louis XIY., then Louis XV.'* 

"And what then?'* 

"Then she saw nothing. She waited a few 
moments aft^r Louis XY. had disappeared, and 
then she saw a figure with a crown upon his head, 
but this figure soon was hidden by a cloud ; and, 
in his place, the throne was filled with snakes 
and cats, who were tearing each other to pieces." 
f "Fearfiil sight I" said Maria Theresa, rising 
from her seat and walking about the room. 

" Tt was fearful to Catherine de Medicis, your 
migesty, for she fainted. Now you know why I 
dresul to be the bride of the one who is to be 
caUed Louis XYL" 

The empress said nothing. For a while, she 
went to and fro through the room ; then she re- 
sumed her seat, and threw back her proud head 
with a forced smll& 

" These are silly fables," said she, " tales with 
which nurses might frighten little children, but 
only fit to provoke laughter from rational beings.** 

" Pardon me, your majesty,'* interpo^^ed Antoi- 
nette, " but Louis XY. is not too rational to be 
affected by them.*' 

** How do you know that, child ? " 

" I know it, your majesty, because Monsieur 
le Maitre, who published this prophecy in his 
journal ''VEspion TVrc,* was imprisoned for fif- 
teen years in the Bastile, on account of it. -H. 
is still there, although be has powerful friends 
who have interceded fir him in vain.** * 

" And Aufi^ne told you all this ? " 

** Yes, your m^esty," 

"He- ought to go to the Bastile with Le 
Maitre, then. But I hope that my little. Antoinette 
has too much sense to be affected by Aufresne's 
nonsense, and that she will accept the husband 
whom her sovereign and mother has chosen for 
her. It is a bright destiny, that of a Queen of 
France ; and if snakes and cats should come near 
MTOur throne, you must tread them under foot. 
Liook up, my child, and have courage. In two 
years you will be the bride of the dauphin. Pre- 
pare yourself meanwhile to be a lyorthy represent- 
ative of your native Austria. The Qujen of 
France must, as far as she is able, assimilate 
herself to the cuatoms and language of her people. 
With that intention, Prince Kaunitz has commis- 
sioned the Duke de Choiseul to select you a ne«r 
teacher. He will be accompanied by two French 
ladies of honor. These people, my dear, are ta 
form your manners according to the requirements 
of court etiquette in France; but in your heart, 
my child, I trust that you will always be an 
Aostran. That you may not be too French, 
Gluck will continue to give you music lessons. 
I flatter myself that the French cannot compete 
with us in music- Study well, and try to deserve 
the brilliant destiny in store for you.*' 

' • Swiabume, p. 60. 



She drew Antoinette dose to her and kissed her 
fondly. 

** I will obey your majesty in all things," whis* 
pered the child, and sadly she resumed her seat. 

**Now, Caroline," continued the empress, "a 
word with you. Ton see with what modesty and 
submission your sister has accepted her deistiny. 
Follow her example, and prepare yourself to re> 
ceive your affianced husband, Ferdinand of Na- 
ples.*' 

It was Caroline, now, who turned pale and shud- 
dered. She uttered a cry of horror, and raised 
her hands in abhorrence " Never ! Never, your 
majesty,** cried she, '* I cannot do it. You would 
not be so unnatural as to—** 

^^ And why not V ** asked the empress, coldly. 

" Because Ood Himself has declared against our 
allianoe with the Kinsr of Naples. He it is who 
interposed to save my sisters from this marriage. 
In mercy, my mother, do not sentence me also to 
death I" 

The empress grew pale, and her lip quivered. 
But Maria Theresa was forever warring *with her 
own emotions, so that nothing was gained for 
Caroline by this appeal to her maternal love. 

"What!** exclaimed she, recovering her s^- 
possession, " do ytm abo seek to frighten me ? I 
am not the cowardly simpleton ror which yon 
mistake me. As if the King of Naples wero a 
vampire, to murder his wives at dead of night \ 
No, Caroline, no I If it has pleased the Almighty 
to afflict me, by taking to Himself the two dear 
children who were to have been Queens of Naples, 
it is a sad coincidence — ^nothing more." 

" But I cannot marry him I *' cried Caroline, 
wringing her hands ; " I should be forever seeing 
at his side the spectral figures of my dead si:Jter8. 
Mother, dear mother, have pity on me ! ** 

" Hjve pity on her t ** echoed Antoinette, kneel- 
ing at the empress*s feet. 

*^ Enough I ** exclaimed Maria Theresa, in o com- 
manding voice. " I have spoken, it is for you to 
ol)ey ; for my word has been given, and I cannot 
retract If, as your mother, I feel my heart grow 
weak with sympathy for yoar weakness, as your 
empress, I spurn its cowardly promptings; for 
my imperial word shall be held sacred, if it cose 
me my lifts. Kise, both of you. It ill becomef» 
the Queens of France and Nui^lea to bow their 
knees like beggars. Obedience is more praise- 
worthy than humiUation. Go to yourapartmeiits ; 
pray for couni[^e to bear your crosse:*, and God's 
blessing will shield you from all evil.** 

**I will pray God to give me grace to die in 
His favor,** faltered Caroline. 

*4 will pray Him to take my life at once, rather 
than I should live to share the destiny of Louis 
XYI. ! " whispered Antoinette, while the two im- 
perial martyrs bowed low before their mother, and 
reiired each to her room. 

Maria Theresa looked after their sweet, childish 
figures, and when tlie door had closed upon them, 
sje buried her face in the cushions of the sofa 
where they had been sitting together, and wept. 

*^ My children ! my children ! Eiich a queen, 
and both in tears I Oh, Heavenly Father, grant 
that I may not have erred, in forcing this weight 
of royalty upon their tender heads. Mother ol 
God, thou hast loved a child ! By that holy love, 
pray for those who would faint if their crowns 
should be of thorns I *' 
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CHAPTER L. 

THX DINREB AT THE FBBNOH AMBASSADOB^S. 

Prxncb Kaunitz sat lazily reclining in his arm- 
chiur, playing with bis jewelled snuff-box and listen- 
ing with an appearance of unconcern to a man, 
who, in an attitude of profoundest respect, was re- 
lating to him a remarkable story of a young em- 
peror and gL beautiful peasant-girl, in which there 
was much talk of woods, diamonds, milk, and an 
Arabian steed. 

The smile that was upon the face of the minister 
might either betoken amusement or incredulity. 

The detective was at that period of his story 
where the emperor parted from old Conrad and 
bis daughters. He now paused to see the effect 
^f his narration. 

** Very pretty, indeed," said the prince, nod- 
ding his head, *^ but romances are out of fiishion. 
In the:<e days we prefer truth." 

** Does your hin:hnes8 suppose I am not speak- 
ing truth ? " said the roan. 

Kaunitz took a pinch of snuff, and replied cold- 
ly, ** I fiuppose nothing about it. Somebody, I 
know, ha9 been playing upon your love of the 
marvellous. I know that you are not telling me 
the truth." 

" Your highness ! " exclaimed Eberhard, with 
the air of an injured noan, ** no one can irapoKe 
ipon ror creduhty, for I believe nothing but that 
which i see. I had this adventure from old 
Conrad himself, and I saw him receive a thousand 
ducat-s for the horse. In the joy of his foolish old 
heart, he toM me the whole story; and as be saw 
the deep interest which I felt in the tale, he in- 
vited me to his house, where I saw the beautiful 
Marianne, with her diamond on her finger." 

*' Then you acted like a fool ; for the emperor 
knows yoj as well as all Vienna does, and he will 
be furious when he discovers that we have been 
watching his pastoral amours." 

" Ind( ed, your highness is right, I would be a 
poor fool to go there without great precaution ; 
for, as you very justly remarked, I am well known 
in Vienna. But when I made the old peasant^s 
acquaintance 1 wafl disguised, and I defy anybody 
to know me when I choose to play incogrdto, I 
wore u gray wig and a black patch over one eye. 
In this dress I visited them, and had the story all 
over again, with variations, from that coquettish 
village beauty, Kathi." 

** How long ago ? " 

** 1 hree weeks, your highness." 

** How many times since then has the emperor 
visited his inamorata f " 

"Six times, your highness. Old Conrad has 
bought a farm, where he lives in a handsome 
house, in which each of his daughters now has a 
room of her own. Marianne's room opens on the 
garden, where the emperor drinks his milk and 
enjoys tiie privilege of her society." 

** Have the giris any lovers ? " 

"Of course, your highness; but they have 



grown so proud that Kathi will have c >thing to 
say to her sweetheart, Valentine ; while Marianne, 
It is said, has never encouraged any of tho young 
men in the village. Indeed, tibey are au afraid 
of her." 

" Because they know that the emperor honors 
her with his presence ? " 

" No, your highness, the emperor ha^ not al- 
lowed the family to whisper a word of his agency 
in their newly-gotten wealth. They give out that 
it is a legacy." 

"Do the emperor and Marianne see one another 4 
in secret, without the curate and the father's 
knowlelge ? " 

Eberhard shrugged his shoulders. "Day be- 
fore yesterday, Marianne went alone to the woods 
to gather mushrooms, and never came home until 
dusk. She had been lost in the woods. It was 
the day on which the emperor was to visit the 
farm, but he did not come. Perhaps he got lost 
too. To-morrow, Maiianne is to gather mush- 
rooms again. I, too, shall go — ^to cut wood." 

" Is that all ? " asked Kaunitz. 

" That is all, for to-day, your highness " 

" Very well Go home and invent a continua- 
tion of your story. Let no one know of it mean- 
while except myself. You can boast of more timn 
some poets and liieraH can say, for you have 
amused me, and I will reward you. Here are two 
gold ducats for you." 

Eberhard bowed low as he received them, but 
when he had left the room, and was out of sight 
of Kaunitz, he turned toward the door mutter- 
ing, " As if 1 were such a fool as to sell my pre- 
cious secret to you for two paltry ducats ! I know 
of others who wiU pay me for my news, and they 
shall have it." 

Meanwhile Kaunitz, buried in' his arm-chur, 
was revolving the story in his mind. 

" An emperor, a widower of two wives," sud 
he to himself, " and he treats us to an idyl of the 
genuine Gessner stamp! An imperial Damon 
who spends his time twining wreaths of roses with 
his Phiilis I Well— he had better be left to plajv; 
the fool in peace ; his pastoral will keep him ftx)m 
meddlinz in state affairs. Men call me the coach- 
man of European politics ; so be it, and let no one 
meddle with my coach-box. That noble empress 
is of one mind with me, but this emperor would 
like to snatch the reins, and go careei-ing over the 
heavens for himself. So much the better if he 
flirts and drinks milk with a dairy-maid. But 
how long will it last ? Eberhard, of course, has 
gone to Porhamnier, who being piously disinclined 
to such little pastimes, will go straight to the em- 
press ; and then Damon will be reprove<l,'and I — 
I may fall under her displeasure for having known 
and concealed her son^s intrigue. What shall I 
do ? Shall I warn the emperor so that he can 
carry off his Semele, and go on with his amours ? 
Or shall I — ^bah ! Let things shape themselves. 
What do I care for them all ? I am the coachman 
of Europe, and they are my passengers." 

So S'lying, Kaunitz threw back his head, and, 
being alone, indulged himself in a chuckle. It 
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was speedily smothered, however, for three taps at 
the door announced the approach of the minister's 
yalet. 

*' The fool intends to remind me that it is time 
to dress," said he to himself. ^ There must be 
some important engagement on hand to malce 
him so aadacious. Come in, Hippolytel — Any 
engagement for dinner?** asked he, as Hippo- 
lyte made his appearance. 

'* So please your highness, yoa dine to-day with 
the French ambassador/* 

••What o'clock is it?" 

*' Three o'clock, your highness." 

'* It is time. Tell the cook to send my dinner 
lo the palaoe of the French ambassador. His 
excellency Imows the terms on which I dine out of 
my own house ? " 

^ I had the honor to explain them fully, your 
highness." 

** And he acceded to them ? " 

''He did, your highness. Tour highness, he 
0iild^ was welcome to brmg your dinner, if you 
preferred it to his. He had one request, however, 
to make, which was that you would not bring 
jour post-dessert ; a request whfeh I did not un- 
derstand." 

''I understand it y perfectly. The Count de 
Breteuil means that he would tike me to leave my 
mouth-cleaning apparatus at home. Come, since 
it Is time,. let us begin to dress." 

So saying, he rose, and presently he was walk- 
ing to and fro in the powder-room, buried in his 
white mantle, while the servants waved their 
powder-brushes, and the air was dense with white 
clouds. 

'* Order the carriage," said the prince, when 
Hippolyte had presented the snuff-box and the 
handkerchief of cobweb cambric and lace. ** Three 
footmen to stand behind my chair." 

Hippolyte went to order the footmen to the 
hotel of the Count de Breteuil, while his master 
slowly made his way to the anteroom where six 
lackeys awaited him, each one bearing aloft a 
long silk cloak. 

'* What says the thermometer to-day ? " asked 
he. 

The luckey with the first cloak stepped to a 
window and examined the tliermometer that was 
fastened outside. 

'•Sixty degrees, your highness— temperate," 
said the man. 

*' Cold ! Four cloaks," said Eaunits ; and step- 
ping through the row of servants, one after the 
other laid cloak upon cloak over his shoulders. 
When the fourth one had been wrapped around 
bim, he ordered a fifth for his return, and putting 
his handkerchief to his mouth for fear he might 
swallow a breath of air, the coachman of Europe 
proceeded to his carriage, where EBppolyte was 
ready to help him in. 

'' Is my mouth-cleaning apparatus in the rum- 
ble ? " asked the prince, as he sank back in the 
soft cushions. 

" Your highness said that his excellency had 
requested — ^" 

" Yes, but I did not say that I should heed his 
exoeOency's request Quick, and bring it hither t 
Cups, brushes, essences, and every thing I " 

Off started Hippolyte, and Eaunitz drew his 
four cloaks around his precious person while he 
muttered to himself, *^I shall show my lord, 
Count de Breteuil, that the man who has the 



honor of receiving Eaunitz at his table, snkea no 
coaditions with such a guest. The French am- 
bassador grows arrogant, and I must teach him « 
that the rules of etiquette and customs of society 
are for him and his compeers, but not for me* 
Whatever Eaunitz does is becoming and en r^^ 
Voild touL-^Forward ! " 

Meanwhile the Count de Breteuil was receiving 
his distmguished guests. After the topics of tho 
day had b^en discussed, he informed them that he 
was glad to be able to promise thit Prince 
Eaumtz would come to dinner vfWund his abomi- 
nable apparatus. 

" Impossible I " exclaimed the ladies. 

''Not at all," replied the count. ''I have 
complied with one of his absurd conditions^— he 
brings his dinner; but I made it my eq;>ecial 
request that he would omit his usual post* 
dessert" 

" And he agreed ? " 

** It would appear so, since he has accepted. It 
must be so, for see, he is here." 

The count went forward to meet the prince^ 
who deigned not the smallest apology for having 
kept the guests waiting a whole hour. 

They repaired to the dining-room, where a 
costly and luxurious dinner made amends to the 
company for their protracted fast 

Eaunitz, however, took no notice of these 
delicate viands. He ate his own dinner, and was 
served by his own lackeys. 

" Your highness," said his neighbor, the Princess 
Esterhazy, '' you should taste this pdti d la Soubiae^ 
it is delicious." 

'* Who knows what abominable ingredients 
may not have gone into its composition ?" said 
Eaunitz. '' I might poison myself if I tasted the 
villanous compound. It is all very woU for 
ordinary people to eat from other men^s kitchens. 
If they die, the ranks close up and noboiy misses 
them; but I owe my life to Austria and to 
Europe. Eat joxapdie d la Soubiae^ if it suit yoa; 
/ eat nothing but viands d laKaunitZy and I trust 
to no cook but my own." 

It was the same with the Tokay, the Johannls- 
berg and the Champagne. Eaunitz affected not 
to see them, while one of his lackeys reached 
him a glass of water on a golden salver. Kaunitz 
held it up to the light *' How dare you bnng 
me water from the count's fountain?" said he^ 
with a threatening look. 

'* Indeed, your highness," stammered the fright- 
ened servant, *' I drew it mysjBlf from your high« 
nest's own fountain." 

'' How,*^ laughed the Princess Esterhazy, ^ you 
bring your water, too ? " 

** Yes, madame, I do, for it is the purest water 
in Vienna, and I have already told you that my 
health is of the first importance to Austria. 
Bread, Baptists!" 

Baptists wds behind the chair, with a golden 
plate, on which lay two or three slices of bread, 
which he presented. 

*' And bread, too, from his house," qpied the 
princess, laughing immoderately. 

" Yes, madame," replied Eaunitz, gravely, " I 
eat no bread but that of my own baker." 

" Oh," replied the gav young princess, " I am 
not surprised at your taking such wondrous good 
care of yourself; what astonishes me is, that you 
should be allowed to enjoy such privileges in a 
house that is not your own. Why, Louis XIV. 
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eould not bare been more exacting when he con- 
descended to dine with a subject P' 

Kaunitz raised his cold blue eyes so as to meet 
^e look of the bold speaker. '* Madame,** said he, 
^ Louis XIV. was Louis XIY., and I am Kaunitz/* 

So saying, he took a glass of water from his 
fountain, aSA ate a piece of bread from his baker. 
Be then leaned back in his chair and took an 
animated part in the conrersation. This was only 
because thereby he knew that he would dazzle his 
hearers by speaking English, French, Italian, 
or Spanish, as occasion required. 

Hhe dinner was at an end, and dessert came on 
the table. Of course Kaunitz refused to partake 
of it; but whfle the other guests were enjoying 
tiieir confections, he took advantage of a pause in 
the conversation, to say to his pretty neighbor : 

** Now, princess, that the company have enjoyed 
their dessert, I shall take the liberty of ordering 
mine^ 

** Ah ! you have your own dessert ? " asked the 
princess, wliile the guests listened to hear what 
was coming. 

** T have," said Kaunitz. ** I have brought my 
dessert, of course. Hippolyte, my ^i." 

Hlppolyte brought the offensive Stui and laid it 
On the dinncMable, while Bapuste approached 
with a glass of water. Kaunitz opened the case 
with quiet indifference and examined its contents. 
There were several small mirrors, various kinds 
of brushes, scissors, knives, a whet-stone, and a 
pile of little linen napkins.* 

While Kaunitz examined and took out his dis- 

gisting little utensils, the ladies looked at Count 
reteuil, who could scarcely credit the evidence 
of his senses. But as Kaunitz set a looking-glass 
before Idm, raised his upper lip, and closed his 
teeth, preparatory to a cleaning, the count rose 
indignant from his seat. 

" Ladies and gentlemen," said he, " we will re- 
turn to the drawing-room for coffee ; Prince Kau- 
nitz desires this room to himself*' 

The company departed, leaving Kaunitz alone. 
He did not look as if he had heard or seen any 
thing. He went on grinning, brushing his teeth, 
drying them m and out with his napkins, and fin- 
ished off with washing his hands and cleaning his 
nails. This done, he walked deb'berately back to 
the drawing-room, and, going immediately toward 
the host, he said : 

"Count, I am about to return home. Ton 
have taken very great pains to prepare a dinner 
fbr me, and I shall make you a princely return. 
From this day forward I dine no more from 
home ; your dinner, therefore, will be immortal, 
for history will relate that the last time Prince 
Kaunitz dined away from his own palace, he dined 
at that of the French ambassador.*' 

With this he bowed, and slowly left the room. 



• CHAPTER U. 

MARIANNE^S DI8AFPSABANCB. 

Kaunitz remained true to his policy in the 
drama of ** The Emperor and the Dairy-Maid.** He 
allowed things to run their course. Twice a week, 

• Swinhome, vol. L, page 8Ga. 



Eberhard came with additional information, to 
which the minister listened with deep inten«t, 
but his interest never took the shape of action. 
What did he care ? 

" This imperial idyl is a disease,** thought he. 
** It will have its crisis by and by, like a cutaneous 
eruption. Let it come. Why should t help the 
patient when I have not been called in ? ** 

Not long after, however, he leag called in. One 
morning he was lying in his. dressing-gown on a 
divan, his head bound up in half a dozen silk 
handkerchiefs, and his whole person in the pri- 
n^eval disorder of a slovenly ni^liffi, when his 
valet announced — the Emperor Joseph. 

Kaunitz half rose, saying with a yawn, ** Show 
his majesty to the state reception-room, and beg 
him to await me there.** 

" I have no time to wait, my dear prince,'* said 
a soft and melancholy voice beh'nd him ; and, as 
Kaunitz turned round, he saw the emperor who 
was already at his side. 

The prince motioned to ffippolyte to leave the 
room. He went out on tiptoe, and, as he reach- 
ed the threshold, the emperor hin.;elf closed the 
door and locked it. Kaunitz, who had risen, 
stood in the middle of the room, looking as in- 
different to the visit of an emperor as to that of a 
tailor. 

" Prince,** said Joseph, returning and offering 
his hand, ** we have not hitherto been good friends, 
but you 'see that f hold you in esteem, for I come 
to claim your assistance.** 

** I expected your msyesty,** replied Kaunitz. 

The emperor cast his eyes over the velvet dress- 
ing-gown and the half dozen head handkerdilefs, 
and looked his astonishment. ■ The prince under- 
stood the glance, and replied to it. 

" I did not expect your majesty quite so soon. 
A few hours later I would have been ready to re- 
ceive you. Will you permit me to retire for a few 
moments, that I may at least make my head, if 
not the rest of my person, presentable ? ** 

The emperor took the hand of the prince and 
led him back to the divan. *^ My dear Kaunitz,*' 
said he, " when a man*s bead is in such a maze 
as mine to-day, he concerns himself very little 
about the looks of other men. Sit down again, 
and I will take this arm-chair by you.** 

He drew Kaunitz, with gentle force, upon the 
divan, and then seated himself at his side. 

** Do you know what brings me to you ? *' said 
Joseph, blushing. 

** I believe that I do, your majesty. It is no 
state affair, for on state affairs, unhappily, we are 
ever at variance.** 

The emperor laughed a sardonic laugh. '* What 
need have I of a state councillor, I who am but a 
puppet in the hands of my mother, I who must 
stand, with shackled arms, and look on while she 
reigns ? , But it is in vain to murmur. I watch 
and wait ; and while I wait, I find myself inclin- 
ing fast to your policy. I believe you to be an 
honorable statesman, and I believe also that the 
course you have pursued, you have chosen because 
you are convinced that it is wise.** 

**Tour majesty means the French alliance,*' said 
Kaunitz. ^ You, like your deceased father, have 
always opposed it, and but for the firmness and 
wisdom of the empress, it would have failed. 
But we need not discuss this matter to-day; I 
owe the honor conferred upon me to another que» 
tion." 
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" Then you know why I am here ? " 

** I believe that I know,** replied Kauntts, play- 
ing with the silk tassels of his dressing-gown. 
*^ I have lately heard a tale about an emperor who 
was lost in a forest and rescued by a peasant-girl. 
The sovereign was grateful, as a matter of cours^ 
and the damsel forthwith melted away with love 
at the sight of him, as Semele did for Jupiter. 
That, too, may be very natural ; but let me tell 
your majesty, it is dangerous, for the committee 
on morals do not approve of such pastorals, and 
the empress — *' 

**That accursed committee I** cried Joseph. 
** It is they who discovered it, and you who be- 
trayed me.*' 

Kaunitz slightly elevated his shoulders, and liis 
eyes rested, unmoved, upon the emperor's glowing 
&ce. ^ I have never yet," said he,/^ descended to the 
office of an informer. Had your inajeaty addressed 
me on tiiis subject some weeks ago, I should have 
said to you, * Tou are dreaming a very pretty 
dream of innocence, moonshine, and childishness. 
If you do not wish to be roughly awakened, go 
and dream at a distance from Vienna ; for here 
there are certahily some people who will think it 
thdr duty to disturb you ! ' " 

** Why did you not warn me, Kaunitz ? " 

**I did not wish to have the appearance of 
forcing myself into your majesty's confidence. I 
had not been intrusted with your secret, and had 
no right to warn you." 

"No, you warned the empress instead," said Jo- 
seph, lAiterty. 

** I warned nobody, your majesty. I said to 
myself, *'He is an enviabte man to be able, in the 
midst of an artificial life, to enjoy the sweets of 
rural interconrse:* I foresaw what must inev- 
itably happen; and pitied the innocent Eve, who 
will, ere longj be exiled from paradise." 

•* She M exiled I " cried the emperor. ♦* She has 
been removed, I know not where. She has dis- 
appeared, and no trace of her can I find." 

^ Disappeared ! " exdumed Kaunitz, aston- 
ished. " Then I have not heard the whole truth. 
I did not even know that she was to be removed ; 
I only suspected it" 

•* fell me the truth ! " cried the emperor, 
sharply. 

** Sire," said Kaunitz, proudly, " there may b« 
times when it is the psrt of wisdom to be silent ; 
but it U. never permitted to a man of honor to be 
imtruthfuL I know nothing of this girl's disap- 
pearance. The most that I' anticipated was a 
forced marriage. This, I knew, would occasion 
new diffl'rences between the empress and your 
majesty, and I had supposed that you were coming 
to me to call for my mediation." 

"I must believe you," sighed the emperor. 
**But prove your integrity by helping me to find 
her. Oh, Kaumtz, I beseech of you, help me, 
and earn thereby my gratitude and undying re- 
gard I " 

" Have I waited so long for your majesty's re- 
gard, to earn it on account of a silly peasant ? " 
Mid Kaunitz, with a bitter smile. " I hope that 
I shall have a niche in the temple of the world's 
esteem, even if I do fail in finding the daughter of 
Ckmrad the boor. If your majesty has never es- 
^.eemed me before, you will not begin to do so to- 
day ; and as regards your promised gratitude, the 
whole worid knows, and your majesty also knows, 
chat I am not to be bribed ; but I am ready, from 



the depths of my own attachment to yon, to do all 
that I can to help you." 

" Kaunitz," said the emperor, ofllbring him bii 
hand, ** you intend to force me to love you." 

** If I ever d»d force your majesty to love me," 
replied Kaunitz, with animation, " I should oount 
it the happiest day of my life. If I ever succeed 
in winning your confidence, then I may hope to 
complete the work I have begun— that of unitiDg 
your majesty's dominions into one great whole, 
before which all Europe shall bow in reverence." 

** Let us speak of other things," interrupted the 
emperor. ** Help me to find Marianne." 

** Allow me one question, then — am I the only 
person to whom your msgesty has spoken on this 
subject ? " 

** No, I have spok«m to one other man, I baTe 
consulted the shrewdest detective in aU Vienna, and 
have promised him a large reward if he mil serve 
me. He came to me this morning. He had 
discovered nothing, but gave me to understand 
that it was you who had betrayed me to the em- 
press." 

** What is his name, your majesty ? " 

** Eberhard. He has sworn to unravd the mys- 
tery for me." 

** Then it certainly will be unravelled, for he it 
is who has been tracking your majesty, and who 
has been the means of betraying you to the em- 
press. I, too, have been ^ving him gold, with 
this difference, that your majesty trusted him, 
and I dicfnotb He is at the bottom of the whole 
plot" 

The emperor sprang from his seat/ and hastened 
to the door. Kaunitz followed, and ventured to 
detain him. ' 

**I must go," cried Joseph^ impaUently. "I 
must force bberhard to tell. lae what has been 
done with Marianne." 

^' Tou wiU not find •htm. He, too, has dis- 
appeared." • • 

" Then I must go to the empress to beg her to 
be merciful to that poor child who is suffering on 
my account I will exact if of her." 

"That will only make the matter worse." 

Joseph stamped his foot, and uttered a cry of 
fury. 

♦* What must I do» then ? " 'exclaimed 'h^. 

" Be silent and afibct iiidifferetice. 'As soon as 
the empress believes that you have gvown careless 
on th(3 girPs account, stie will begin to think that 
she has taken the ma^tter too seriously to heart 
Conrad must sell his farm, and remove far away 
from Vienna. Once settled, let him come and 
claim his daughter, and the ^rapresfl will' be very 
glad to be rid of her. DotMs, and all will be right" 

Josepih frowned, and seemed reluctant to fol 
low this advice. Kaunitz saw his unwillingness, 
and continued': 

** This' is the only means of restoring the giri 
to peace of mind, and your majesty owes her this 
reparation. ' The poor thing has been rudely pre- 
cipitated from the clouds ; and as the comedy is 
over, the best thing we can do for her is to con- 
vince her that it m a comedy, and that the cur- 
tain has fallen. Tour majesty, however, must not 
again lay your imperial hand upon the simple web 
of her destiny : leave it to your inferiors to gather 
up its broken threads. Go away from Vienna ; 
travel, and seek recreation. Leave Marianne to 
me, and I swear to you that I will rescue and be-* 
friend her. When yon have gone, I shall go to 
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the empress and relate the whole story. I shall 
tell all the truth ; Maria Theresa has a noble, gen- 
erous heart ; and she will not do any injury to the 
one who was instrumental in saving the life of her 
darling son. She will do any thing for her happi- 
ness, provided it do not compromise the honor 
of her imperial house. And she is right But 
you must go, and once gone, Marianne shall be 
free." 

^* Free not only from others, but from me also," 
said the emperor, deeply affected. " I feel 1 have 
erred toward tbis innocent young girl I have 
deeply sinned ; for, regardless of her peace of 
mind, I have allowed myself to dream of a love 
that could bring naught but misery to both. For I 
will not conceal from you, my friend, how much it 
oosts. me to renounce this sweet creature, and to 
promise that I will see ber no more. My inter- 
course with her was the last dying sigh of a love 
which has gpne from my heart forevermore. But 
-—it must be sacrificed. Rescue her, and try to 
make her happy, Kaunitz ; try to efface from her 
heart the memory of my blasiting love." 

** I promise to free her, but I cannot promise 
to rescue her from the memory of your migesty's 
love. Who Itnows that from the ring which she 
has sworn to wear forever, she may not have in- 
haled a poison that will shorten her young life ? 
To rescue her from such a fate lies not in the 
power of man. Time — the great comforter — ^may 
heal her wounds, but your miyesty must promise 
never to ask whither she has gone. For you she 
must be dead." 

** I promise, on my imperial honor, never to see 
ber again," said Joseph, in a faltering voice. " I . 
will leave to-morrow. Thank God, the world is 
wide ; and, far away from Vienna, I, too, can seek 
for oblivion, and, perchance, for another ray ot 
earthly happiness." 

And so ended the pastoral of the emperor and 
the village maid. 



CIUPTER UI. 

COUNT FALKEN8TEIN. 

"Away with care and sorrow I Away with 
royalty and state I " cried the emperor, as the long 
train of wagons, which had accompanied him from 
Vienna, were disappearing in the distance. 

The empress had caused preparation for her 
son's journey to be made with imperial pomp. A 
brilliant cortege of nobles and gentlemen had fol- 
lowed the emperor's caUche^ and behind them came 
twelve wagons with beds, cooking utensils, and 
provisions— the whole gotten up with true princely 
magnificence. 

The emperor had said nothing, and had left 
Vienna amid the chiming of bells and the loud 
greetings of the people. For two days he sub- 
mitted to the tedious pageants of public recep- 
tions, stupid addresses, girls in white, and flower- 
decked arches ; but on the morning of the third 
day, two couriers announced not only to the dis- 
comfited gentlemen composing his 9uUe^ but to 
the conductors of the provision-train, that the em- 
k peror would excuse them from further attendance. 

Everybody was astonished, and everybody was 



disappointed. The emperor, meanwhUe, stood by 
laughing, until the last wagon was out of sight. 

** Away with sorrow and care 1 " cried he, ap- 
proaching his two carriage companions, Counts 
Rosenberg and €!oronini. "Now, my friends," 
exclaimed he, putting a hand upon the shoulder 
of each one, " now the world is ours I Let us en- 
joy our rich inheritance! But — bless me, bow 
forlorn you both look 1 What is the matter t 
Have I been mistaken in supposing you would 
relish my plan of travel ? " 

" No, your majesty," replied Rosenberg, with a 
forced smile, " but 1 am afraid you will scarcely 
relish it yourself. You have parted with every 
convenience that makes travelling endurable." 

** Your mi^esty will have to put up with many 
a sorry dinner and many an uncomfortable bed," 
sighed CoTonini. 

" I am tired of comforts and conveniences," re- 
joined the emperor, laughing, "and 1 long for 
the variety of privation. But, in my thoughtlesa- 
ness, I had taken it for granted that you, too, 
were weary of grandeur, wd would like to get a 
taste of ordinary life. If I am mistaken, you are 
free to return with my discharged corUge ; I force 
no one to share my hardships. Speak quickly, 
for there is yet time for me to select other fellow- 
travellers." 

" No, no, your majesty," said Rosenberg g&ylv* 
" I will go Whither you go, and share your privit* 
tions ! " 

" Here I stay, to live and die at your majesty's 
side ! " cried Coronini, with comic fervor. 

The emperor nodded. " Thank you both, my 
friends ; I had counted npon you, and would have 
regretted your refusal to go with me. Thsmk 
Heaven, we are no longer under the necessity of 
parading our rank about the world! I cannot 
express to you the joy I feel at the prospect of 
going about unnoticed, like any other man." 

" That joy will be denied your majesty," said 
Rosenberg, with a slight inclination. " The Emper- 
or Joseph can never go unnoticed, like ordinary 
men." 

" Do not hope it, your ciajesty I " cried Coroni- 
ni. " Your majesty's rank is stamped upon your 
brow, and you cunnot hide it." 

The emperor looked down on the sandy hillock 
on which they stood, then upward at the bright- 
blue sky above their heads. 

" Are we then under the gilded dome of my 
mother's palac^" said he, after a pause, *' that I 
should still hear the language of courtly false- 
hood ? Awake, my friends, for this is not Austria's 
imperial capital ! It is the world which God created, 
and here upon our mother earth we stand as man to 
man. A little shining beetle is creeping on my boot 
as familiarly as it would on the aabot of a base- 
bom laborer. If my divine right were written 
upon my brow, would not the insects acknowledge 
my sovereignty, as in Eden they acknowledged 
that of Adam ? But no ! — The little creature 
spreads its golden wings and leaves me without a 
sign. Happy beetie! Would that I too had 
wings, that I might flee away and be at rest ! " 
The emperor heaved a sigh, and his thoughts ev- 
idently wandereil far away from the scene before 
him. But presently recalling himself, he spoke 
again. Pointing to the sky, he said : 

"And now, friends, look above you where 
the heavens enthrone a Jehovah, in whose sight 
all men are equal ; and so long as we dwell to* 
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f ether ander the open ticj, remember him who 
as said, * Thou shalt have no other gods before 
me I'" 
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But, your majesty—** 

'* Majesty ! Where is any majesty here ? If I 
were a lion, to shake the forests with my roar, I 
might pretend to majesty among the brutes ; but 
you see that I am, in all things, like yourself — 
neither nobler nor greater than you. In Vienna 
I am your sovereign: so be it; but while we 
travel, I am simply Count Falkenstein. I beg you 
to respect this name and title, for the Falkensteins 
are au older race of nobles than the Hapsburgs, 
and the turreted castle of my ancestors, the counts, 
is one of the oldest in Germany. Away, then, 
with royalty ! I ask for admittance into your 
own rank. Will you accept me, and promise that 
we shall be on terms of equality t *' 

He offered a hand to each of his friends, and 
would not permit them to do otherwise than press 
it, in token of assent. 

" Now let roe tell you my plans. We travel 
like three happy fellows, bent upon recreation 
alone. We go and stay as it best suits us ; when 
we are hungry, we will dine ; when we are tired, 
we will sleep. A little straw will make our beds, 
and our cloaks shall keep us warm.* In Florfcnoe 
I shall be forced to play the emperor, as the reign- 
ing duke is my brother ; but he, too, will join us, 
and then we shall all go on travelling tncognito. 
First we visit Rome, then Naples. We must find 
out whether our sister Caroline has taught her 
lazzaroni-king to read and write ; and when we 
shall have learned something of her domestic 
liie, we will turn our faces homeward. In Milan 
I must again play the emperor, for Lombardy 
needs my protection, and I must give it. From 
Lombardy I return to Vienna. Boes the route 
please you ? ** 

^* Exceedingly, count,** replied Rosenberg. 

** It does, indeed, your highness,** added Coro> 



nini. 



''And why, my highness?** asked Joseph, 
laughing. 

*^ Because the Counts of Falkenstein were prin- 
ces, and the title being appropriate, I hope your 
migesty will allow me to use it.** • 

*' I regret very much, most worthy master-of- 
ceremonies-itinerant, that I cannot do so. Pack 
up your court-manners, Coronini, and carry them 
in your trunk until we get back to Vienna.'* 

'*So be it, then,** sighed Coronini, *' since your 

m J I mean my lord count, will have it so, we 

must k>e content to have you hidden under a cloud, 
like Jupiter, when he made acquaintance with 
la'* 

"By Jupiter, Coronini, you are ambitious in 
your 'similes,'* replied the emperor, laughing. 
'' Tou look very much like lo, do you not ? ** 

" I hope we may be as lucky as the gods,** in- 
terrupted Rosenberg, *' for every time they visited 
the earth they were sure to fall in with all the 
pretty women.** 

** True ; but mythology teaches that the women 
who aspired to love gods, forfeited both happiness 
and life," replied the emperor, with a touch of 
sadness in his voice. ** But pshaw ! *' continued 
he, suddenly, *' what do I say ? Away with re> 
trospection I Let us come out of the clouds, and 

* The emperor, daring his tour as Connt Falkenstein, 
»epestedly sleDt on straw, over which a leathern coyer was 
■|«read. Uubner, I., p. 48. 



approach, both of you, while I intn|8t you with a 
great secret — I am hungry.** 

The two counts started in breathless haste for 
the carriage, near which the emperor's valet and 
the postilion were in earnest conversation ; but 
they returned with very long faces. 

** Count,** said Rosenberg, sadly, '* we have 
nothing to eat.** . 

" The valet says that Count Falkenstein ordered 
every thing to be sent back to Vienna except our 
trunks,'* sighed Coronini. ** All the wine, bread, 
game, and delicacies remained in the wagons.** 

" Very well," oned the emperor, laughing hearti- 
ly at the cordrfiempt, '* let us go and ask for din- 
ner in yonder village behmd the wood." 

'^ The postilion says that there is not a public 
house anywhere about," continued Coronini, in 
great distress. *' He says that we will find nothing 
to eat in the viUage." 

Instead of making a reply, the emperor walked 
to the hillock, and questioned the postilion him- 
self. 

" What is the name of the village beyond the 
forest ? " asked he. 

" Wichem, your majesty.'* 

** Do we change horses there f *' 

** No, your majesty, we harness up at Unter- 
bergen.** 

" Can we get any breakfast at Wichem, think 
you ? ** 

"• No, no, your majesty, not a morsel of any 
thing — ^none but peasants live in the village.** 

^^Well, my friend, do the peasants live without 
eating r* 

** Oh, your m^'esty, ihey eat any thing! They 
live on bread, bacon, eggs, and milk, with sonie- 
times a mess of cabbage or beans.** 

** And you call that having nothing to eat ? " 
exclaimed Joseph, hastening joyfully iMtck to his 
friends. ** Come, come ; we shall find dinner at 
Wichem, and if nobody wiU cook for us, we will 
cook for ourselves.'* 

Coronini opened his eyes like full moons. 

" Why do you stare so, Coronini ? Are not all 
soldiers cooks f I, at least, am resolved to learn, 
and I feel beforehand that I shall do honor to 
myself. Cook and butler, I shall till both offices. 
Come, we are going to enjoy ourselves. Thomas, 
tell the postilion to drive as far as the entrance of 
the village. We will forage on foot" 

The emperor bounded into the carriage, the two 
noblemen followed, the postilion cracked his whip, 
and they were soon at Wichem. 



CHAPTER Lin. 

WHAT THXT FOUND AT WIOHSBN. 

Ths carriage stopped, and before the valet had 
had time to open tne door, the emperor leaped to 
the ground. 

** Come,** said he, merrily, ** oome and seek ^our 
fortunes. Thomas, you remain with the carnage. 
Drive under the shade of that tree and wait for 
our return. Before all things, I forbid you to tell 
anybody who we are. From this day forward, my 
name is Count Falkenstein. Mark me I I expect 
you to preserve my inooiffnitoJ'' 
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" I will obey yoa, my lord oounV said the valet, 
with a bow. 

The emperor with his two companions walked 
toward the village. Nothing very hopeful was to 
be seen as they looked up the dirty little street^ 
The wretched mud cottages stood each one apart, 
their yards separated by scraggy willow-hedges, 
UQon which ragged old garments were hanging in 
the sun to dry. Between the hedges were muddy 
poolB, over which the ducks were wrangling for the 
bits of weed that floated on the surface of the foul 
waters. On their borders, in the very midst of 
the rubbish and kitchen-offal that lay about in 
heaps, dirtv, half-naked children, with straw-colored 
hair, tumbled over one another, or paddled in the 
water. In the farm-yards aiound the dung-heaps, 
the youngest children of the cottagers kept com- 
pany with the sow and her grunt'ng pigs. Before 
the slovenly entrances of the huts here and there 
sat dirty, unseemly old men and women, who stared 
Dt the three strangers as they surveyed the unin- 
viting picture before them. 

** I congratulate the emperor that he is not 
obliged to look upon this shocking scene/' said 
Joseph. *' I am glad that his people cannot cry 
out to him for help, since help for such squalor 
as this there is none on earth." 

** They are not as wretched as you suppose," 
said Rosenberg. " These people are scarcely above 
the brute creation ; and they know, of nothing 
better than the existence which is so shocking to 
you. They were bom and bred in squalor, and 
provided their pastures yield forage, their bens lay 
eggs, and their cows give milk, they live and die 
contented." 

" If 60, they are an enviable set of mortals," 
replied Joseph, laughing, ** and we, who require so 
much for our comfort, are poorer than they. But 
as there is no help for our poverty, let us think 
of dinner. Here are three streets ; the village 
seems to have been divided for our especial 
accommodation. Each one shall take a street, 
and in one hour from now we meet at the car- 
riage, each man with a dish of contribution. En 
a»anl I I take the street before me ; you do the 
same. Look at your watches, and be punctual." 

So saying, he waved his hand and hastened 
forward. The same solitude and misery met his 
view as he walked on; the same ducks, hens, 
sows, and tumbling children ; with now and then 
the shrill treble of a scolding woman, or the 
melancholy lowing of a sick cow. 

** I am curious now," thought the emperor, '*to 
know how and where I am to find ray dinner. 
But stay — here is a cottage less slovenly than its 
neighbora ; I shall tempt my fortunes there." 

He opeiicd the wicker gate and entered the 
yard. The lazy sow that lay on the dunghill 
grunted, but took no further notice of the impe- 
rial intruder. He stopped before the low cottage 
door and knocked, but no one came. The place 
seemed silent and deserted ; not the faintest hum 
of life was to be heard from within. 

" I shall take the liberty ongoing in without 
awaiting an invitation," said the emperor, pushing 
open the door and entering the cottage. But he 
started at the unexpected sight that met his view 
as he looked around the room. It was a misera- 
ble place, cold and bare ; not a chair or any other 
article of household furniture was to be seen ; 
but in the centre of the room stood a small deal 
«ofBn, and in the coffin was the corpse of a child. 



Still and cold, beautiful and tranquil, lay the 
babe, a smile still lingering around its mouth, 
while its half-open eyes seemed fixed upon the 
white roses that were clasped in its little dimpled 
hands. The coffin lay in the midst of flowers, 
and within slept the dead child, transfigured and 
glorified. 

The emperor advanced softly and bent over it. 
He looked with tender sympathy at the little 
marble image which yesterday was a poor, ragged 
peasant, to-day was a bright and winged angel. 
His thoilghts flew back to the imperial palace, 
where his little motherless daughter was fading 
away from earth, and the father prayed for his 
only child. He took from the passive bands a 
rose, and softly as he came, he left the solitary 
cottage, wherein an angel was keeping watch. 

lie passed over to the neighboring yard. 
Here, too, every thing seemed to bHs at rest ; but a 
savory odor saluted the nostrils of the noble 
adventurer which at least betokened the presence 
of beings who hungered and thirsted, and had 
some regard for the creature comforts of life. 

** Ah 1 " said the emperor, drawing in the frar 
grant smell, ** that savors of meat and greens," and 
he hurried through the house to the kitchen. 
Sure enough, there blazed a roaring fire, and from 
the chimney-crane hung the steaming pot whence 
issued the delightful aroma of budding dinner. 
On the hearth stood a young woman of cleanly 
appearance, who was stirring the contents of the 
pot with a great wooden spoon. 

" Good-morning, madame," said the emperor, in 
a loud, cheerful voice. The woman started, gave 
a scream, and turned her glowing face to the 
door. 

" What do you mean by coming into strange 
people's houses and frightening them so ? " cri^ 
she, angrily. ** Nobody asked you in, I am 
sure." 

" Pardon me, madame," said the emperor. ^'I 
was urgently invited." 

*' I should like to know who invited you, for 
nobody is here but myself, and / don't want 
you." 

" Yes, madame ; but your steaming kettle, I do 
assure you, has given me a pressing invitation to 
dine here." 

. " Oh I you are witty, are you ? Well, carry 
your wits elsewhere ; they won't serve you here. 
My kettle calls nobody but those who are to eat 
of my dinner." 

** That is the very thing I want, madame. I 
want to eat of your dinner." As he spoke, the 
emperor kept advancing until he came close upon 
the kettle and its tempting contents; but the 
peasant-woman pushed him rudely back, and 
thrusting her broad person between himself and 
the coveted pot, she looked defiance at him, and 
broke out into a torrent of abuse. 

The emperor laughed aloud. " T don't wish to 
rob you," said he. " I will pay you handsomely 
if you will only let me have your dinner. What 
have you in that pot 1 " 

**That is none of your business. With mj 
bacon and beans you have no concern." 

" Bacon and beans ! Oh, my craving stomach I 
Here, take this piece of gold and ^ve me some 
directly." 

''*' Do you take me for a fool, to sell my dinner 
just as the men will be coming from the field ? " 

** By no means for a fool," said the emperor, 
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soothingly ; ** but if you show the men that golden 
ducat they will wait patiently until you cook them 
another dinner. Your husband can buy himself 
a fine holiday suit with this." 

" He has one, and don't want two. Go your 
way; you shall not have a morsel of my din- 
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ner. 

** Not if I give you two gold pieces ? Gome, do 
be accommodating, and give me the bacon and 
beans." 

^ I tell you you shall not have them," scream- 
ed the termagant ** I have no use for your gold, 
but I M'ant my dinner. So be off with you ! you 
will get nothing from me if you beg all day 
long." 

^ Very well, madame ; I bid you good-morning," 
said Joseph, laughing, but inwai*dly chagrined at 
his JtoBco, "I must go on, however," thought 
he ; and he entered the yard of the next house. 
Before the door sat a pale young woman, with a 
new-bom infant in her arms. She looked up with 
a languid smile. 

** I am hungry," said Joseph, afler greeting her 
with uncovered head. " Have you any thing good 
in your kitchen ? " 

She shook her head sadly. " I am a poor, 
weak creature, sir, and cannot get a meal for my 
husband," replied she ; ^* he will have to cook his 
own dinner when he comes home." 

** And what will he cook to^lay, for instance ? " 

*' I suppose he will make an omelet ; for the 
hens have been cackling a great deal this morn- 
ing, and an omelet is made in a few minutes." 

**ls ity So much the better, then; you can 
show me how to make one, and I will pay you 
well." 

** Go in the hen-coop, sir, and see if you find 
any eggs. My husband will want three of them ; 
the rest are at your service." 

" Where is the hen-coop f " asked Joseph, 
much pleased. 

**Go through the kitchen out into the yard, 
and you will see a little room with a wooden bolt ; 
that is the hen-coop." 

** I go," cried Joseph merrily. Presently great 
commotion was heard among the hens, and the 
emperor returned with a slowing face, his hair 
and coat well sprinkled with straw. He came 
forward with both hands full of eggs. 

" Here are eight," said he. "Three for your 
husband, and five for me. Now tell me how I 
must cook them." 

" You will have to go to the kitchen, sir. There 
you will find a flitch of bacon. Cut off some 
slices, put them in a pan you will see there, and 
set it on the fire. My neighbor has just now 
made some for poor John. Then look on the 
dresser and take some milk and a little flour. 
Make a batter of them with the eggs, pour it , 
upon your bacon^ and when the eggs are done, 
the omelet is made^ It is the easiest thing in the 
world." 

" My dear good woman, it will be a desperately 
hard task for me," said the emperor with a sigh. 
**I'm afraid I shall make a very poor omelet. 
Won't you come into the kitchen and make it for 
me ? Do, I will pay you well." 

**Dear gentleman," said the young woman, 
blushing, "do you think I am so idle as to sit 
here, if I could get up and help you ? I was 
brought to bed ye.'^terday of this baby ; and I am 
•uch a poor, sickly thing that I shall not be able 



to get up before two days. As the day wa.} 
bright, dear John brought roe and the baby out 
here, because it was more cheerful on the door- 
sill than within. I am a weak, useless creature, 
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sir. 

" Weak ! useless ! " cried the emperor, astound- 
ed ; ** and you expect to be up in three days atter 
your confinement? Poor little thing I Have you 
no physician and no medicine ? " 

"The Lord is my physician, sir," said the 
simple creature, "and my medicine is the fresh 
air. But let me think of your omelet If you 
cannot make it yourself, just step to the cottage 
on the left, and call my neighbor. She is very 
good to me, and she wUl make your omelet for 
you with pleasure." 

" A thousand thanks," said the emperor, hast- 
ening to follow the directions. He returned in a 
few moments with a good-huiaored, healthy young 
woman, who went cheerfully to work, and the 
omelet was soon made. 

One hour after he had parted from his friends, 
the emperor was seen coming along the street with 
a platter in his hand and a little bucket on his 
arm. He walked carefully, his eyes fixed upoa 
his precious dish, all anxiety lest it should fall 
from his hands. 

ThoraikS was thunderstruck. An emperor car- 
rying an earthen platter iu his hand ! He darted 
forward to receive it, but Joseph motioned him 
away. 

"DonH touch me, Thomas," said he, "or I 
shall let it fall I intend to place it with my own 
hands. Go, now, and set the table. Pile up 
some of those flat stones, ani bii.ig the carriage 
cushions. We will dine under that wide-npread- 
ing oak. Make haste, I am very hungry." 

Off went Thomai. obedient, though bewildered ; 
and he had soon improvised a table, over which 
he laid a shining damask cl )th. Luckily, the em- 
peror's camp-chest had not been put m the bag- 
gage-wagon, or his mi^jesty wouM have had to eat 
witii his fingers. But the golden service was soon 
forthcoming, with goblets of sparkling crysatal, 
and three bottles of fine old Hungarian wine 

" Now," said Joseph triumphantly, " let me 
place my dishes." With these words he put on 
his platter and basket, with great ceremony and 
undisguised satisfaction. 

A curitSBs medley of wealth and poverty were 
these golden plates and forks, with the coarse red 
platter, that contained the hard-earned omelet 
But the omelet was smoking and savory, and the 
strawberries were splendid. 

While the emperor was enjoying the result of 
his foraging expedition, Rosenberg and Goronini 
were seen approabhing, each with his earthen 
platter in his hand. 

" The hour is up and we are here," said Goro- 
nini. " I have the honor of laying my dish at 
your m— feet, count" 

" Potatoes ! beautiful roasted potatoes 1 " cried 
Joseph. " Why, count, you have brought us a 
treat" 

" I rejoice to hear it, my lord count ; for I wa4 
threatened with a broomstick when I tore it 
from the hands of the woman, who vowed I should 
not have a single potato. I dashed two ducats 
at her feet and made off with all speed ; for the 
hour was almost up, and I had exhausted all my 
manners in the ten house^^, which I had visited 
iu vain, before my successful raid upon hers." 
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the Dun, in a strange, clear Toice, " and I am 
forced to answer thee. Thou wouldst know the 
fate of Marie ADtoinette ? Hear it : She will live 
through much evU^ but mil return to viritte." * 

" She will then ceiise to be virtuous," cried the 
empress, bursting into tears. 

" She will learn much evU,*' repeated the nun, 
turning uneasily on her bed. " She will endure — 
poor Marie Antoinette! Unhappy Queen of 
France ! Woe I woe ! " 

** Woe unto me I " cried the wretched mother. 
'^Woc unto her who leadeth her children into 
temptation ! " 

"She will return to virtue!" murmured the 
nun, indistinctly. " Poor Queen—of— France ! " 

With a loud cry she threw out her arms, and 
sat upright in the bed. Her eyes opened, and 
she looked around the room. 

" Where is the reverend mother ? " cried sh^ 
*' Where are the sisters ? " 

Suddenly her eyes rested upon the black and 
veiled figure of the empress. 

** Who are you ? " exclaimed she. " Away with 
you, black shadow ! I am not yet dead ! Not 
yet! Oh, this pain! this pain!" and the nun 
fell ba^k upon her pillow. 

Maria Theresa rose from her knees, and, wild 
with terror, fled from the room.^ Away she sped 
through the long, dark corridor to the window 
that overlooked the chapel, where the nuns were 
nwaiting her return — away down the wide stone 
staircase, through the hall, out into the open air. 
She hurried into the carriage, and, once seated, 
feU back upon the cushions and wept aloud. 



CHAPTER LV. 

THS PBOPHSOT. 

The empress spoke not a word during the drive 
to the palace, ^e was so absorbed in her ^rn»w 
as to be unconscious of the presence of another 
person, and she wept without restraint until the 
carriage stopped. Then, stifling her sobs and 
hastily drying her tears, she dropped her veil and 
walked with her usual majestic gait through the 
palace hulls. In her anteroom she met a gentle- 
man in waiting coming toward her. 

" Father Gassner, your majesty." 

** Where is he ? " 

** Here, so please your majesty." 

" Let him follow me into my cabinet," said the 
empress, going forward, while the courtier and the 
priest came behind. \Vhen she reached the door 
of her cabinet she turned. ^* Wait here," said she. 
** When I ring, I beg of you to enter, father. 
The count will await your return in this room." 

She entered her cabinet and closed the door. 
Once more alone, she gave vent to her sorrow. 
Slie wept aloud, and in her ears she seemed to 
hear the clear, metallic voice of the sick nun peal- 
ing out those dreadful words : " She will live 
through much evil, but mil return to virtue I " 

But Maria Thereea was no coward. She was de- 
termined to master her credulitv. 

**I am a simpleton," thought she. *'I must 
forget the dreams of a delirious nun. How could 

* Bwinburne, vol i., p. 861. 



I be so weak as to imagine that God would pe^ 
mit an hysterical invalid to prophesy to a sound 
and strong woman like myself? I will speak 
with Father Gassner. Perhaps he may see the 
future differently. If he does, I shall know that 
they are both false prophets, and their prophecies 
I shall throw to the winds." 

Strengthened by these reflections, the empress 
touched her beU. The door opened, and Father 
Gassner entered the room. He bowed, and then 
drawing his tall, majestic figure to its full height^ 
he remained standing by the door, with his large, 
dark-blue eyes fixed upon the face of the empress. 
She returned the glance. There seemed to be a 
strife between the eye:^ of the sovereign, who was 
accustomed to see others bend before her, and 
those of the inspired m<in, whose intercourse was 
with the Lord of lords and the King of kings. 
Each met the other with dignity and composure. 

Suddenly the empress strode haughtily up to 
the priest and said, in a tone that sounded almost 
defiant : 

*' Father Gassner, have you the courage to look 
me in the face and assert yourself to be a prophet ? " 

** It requires no courage to avow a gift, t^hich 
God, in the superabundance of His goodness, has be- 
stowed upon one who does not deserve it," replied 
the father, gently. " If my eyes are opened to see, 
or my hand to heal, glory be to God who haa 
blessed them ! The light, the grace are not mine, 
why should I deny my Lord ? " * 

" Ihen, if I question you as to the future, yoa 
will answer ? " 

" If it is given to me to do so, I will answer." 

"Tell me, then, whether Antoinette will be 
happy in her marriage ? " 

The priest turned pale, but he said nothing. 

** Speak, speak ; or I will denounce you as a 
fiilse prophet ! " 

" Is this the only thing your majesty has to ask 
of me?" 

" The only one." 

** Then denounce me— for I cannot answer your 
majesty." 

Gassner turned, and his hand was upon the lock 
of the door. 

" Stay 1 " cried the empress, haughtily. " I 
command you, as your sovereign, to speak the 
truth." 

'* The truth ? " cried Gassner, in a voice of an- 
guish, and his large eyes opened with an expres- 
sion of horror. 

What did he see with those eyes that seemed 
to look far out into the dim aisles of the terrible 
future ? 

" Tlie truth ! " echoed the unhappy mother. 
" Tell me, will my Antoinette be happy ? " 

Deep S!ghs convulsed the breast of the priest, 
and, with a look of inexpressible agony, he an- 
.s\i7ered, solemnly : 
^ V Empress of Austria, we have all our cross 

TO BEAR I " f 

'\ 

* Father Gassner was one of the most remarkable 
thaumaturnrlsts of the eighteenth oentnrv. He healed Ul 
sorts of dlseaees by the touch of his hand, and multltades 
flocked to hioi for cure. His extraordtnnry powers dis- 
pleased the bishop of his diooese, and, to avoid consnre, 
Fatber Gassner sought protection ftoin the empreas, who 
held tilm in sreat reverence. His prediction concomin;; 
the fJEite of Murie Antoinette was genenlly Icnown long 
before its aocompUshment. It was related to Madam« 
Cftmuan^ by a eon of Kaunitz, yeiirs before the Kevolutioa. 

t '^Memoires du Madame Campan,^ toL ii., p. 14. 
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Tlie empress started back, with a cry. 

** Again, again I " murmured she, burying ber 
face in her hands. But suddenly coming forward, 
her eyes flaming like those of an angry lioness, 
she said : 

"What mean these riddles? Speak out at 
once, and tell me, without equiTOcation — what is 
to be the fate of Antoinette ? " 

** We hats all our cross to dear,** repeated 
the priest, " and the Queen of France will surely 
have hers." 

With these words he turned and left the room. 

Pale and rigid, the empress stood in the middle 
of the room, murmuring to herself the two fear- 
ful prophecies : ** She will live through much 
evil, but will return to virtue." — •* We have all 
our cross to bear, and the Queen of France will 
surely have hers." 

For a while Maria Theresa was overwhelmed 
by the double blow she had received. But it was 
not in her nature to succumb to circumstances. 
She must overrule them. 

She rang her bell, and a page entered the 
room. 

" Let a messenger be dispatched to Prince 
Kaunitz, I wish to see his highness. He can come 
to me unannounced." 

Not long after the prince made his appearance. 
A short, sharp glance at the agitated mien of the 
empress showed to the experienced diplomatist 
tliat to-day, as so often before, he must oppose 
the shield of indifference to the storm of passion 
with which he was about to contend. 

" Your mi^esty," said he, *^ has sent for me, just 
as I was about to request an audieuce. I am in 
receipt of letters from the emperor. He has spent 
a day with the King of Prussia." 

He attempted to give the letters into the hands 
of the empress, but she put them back with a 
gesture of impatience. 

** Prince Kaunitz," said she, " it is you who have 
done this — ^you must undo it. It cannot, shall 
not be." 

" What does your migesty mean ? " asked Kau- 
nitz, astonished. 

" I speak of that which lies nearest my heart," 
said the empress, warmly. 

" Of the meeting of the emperor with the King 
of Prussia," returned Kaunitz, quietly. ** Yester- 
day they met at Neisse. It was a glorious inter- 
view. TUe two monarchs embraced, and the em- 
peror remarked — " 

" Enough, enough 1 " cried Maria Theresa, im- 
patiently. " You affect to misunderstand me. I 
speak of Antoinette's engagement to the dauphin. 
It must be broken. My daughtw sliall not go to 
France." 

Kaunitz was so completely astounded, so «in- 
eerely astounded, that he was speechless. The 
paint upon his face could not conceal the angi'y 
flush that colored it, nor his pet locks cover the 
wrinkles that rose up to disfigure his forehead. 

** Do not stare at me as if you thought I was 
parting with my senses," cried the empress. " I 
know very well what 1 say. I will not turn my 
innocent Antoinette into that den of corruption. 
She shall not bear a cross from which it is in my 
power to save her." 

" Who speaks of crosses ? " asked Kaunitz, be- 
wildered. " The only thing of which I have heard 
jB a royal crown wherewith her brow is to be 
decked." 



" She sha 1 not wear that crown ! " excbimed 
Maria Theresa. *^ God himself has warned tue 
through the lips of His prophets, and not unheed> 
ed shall the warning fail." 

Kaunitz breathed more freely, and his features 
resumed their wontei calmness. 

*' If that is all," thought he, gayly, '* I shall be 
victorious. An ebullition of superstition !s easily 
quieted by a little good news." 

** Your majesty has been following the new 
fashion," said he, aloud ; " you have been cunsul& 
ing the fortune-tellers. I presume you have vis- 
ited the nun who is subject to pioas hysterics ; 
and Father Gassner, I see, has been visitmg your 
majesty, for I met him as I was coming to the 
paUce. I could not help laughing as I saw his 
absurd length of visage." 

Maria Tneresa, in reply to this irony, related 
the answers which had been made to her qaeations. 

Kaunitz listened with sublime indifference, and 
evinced not a spark of sympathy. When the em- 
press had concluded her story, he merely said : 

^* What else, your miyesty f " 

** What else ! " echoed the empress, surprised. 

"Yes, your mf^esty. Surely there must be 
something more than a pair of vague sentences, a 
pair of * ohs * and * ahs,' and a sick nun and a 
silly priest These insignificant nothings are cer- 
tainly not enough to overturn the structure which 
for ten years we have employed all our skill to 
build up." 

" I well know that you are an infidel and an 
unbeliever, Kaunitz," cried the empress, vexed at 
the quiet sneers of her minister. " I know you 
believe that only which you can understand and 
explain." 

"No, your m^jesty, I believe all that is reason- 
able. VVhat I cannot comprehend is unreasona- 
ble." 

The empress glanced angrily at his stony coun- 
tenance. " God sometimes speaks to us through 
the mouths of His chosen ones," crie 1 she ; ^ and, 
as I believe in the inspiration of Sister Margaret 
and Father Gassner, my daughter shall not go to 
France." 

" Is that your majesty's unalterable resolution f " 

" It is." 

" Then," returned Kaunitz, bowing, " allow me 
to make a request for myself." 

"Speak on." 

" Allow me at once to retire from your majesty's 
service." 

"Kaunitz!" exdiumed Maria Theresa, "is it 
possible that you would forsake roe f " 

" No, your msyesty ; it is you who forsake me. 
You are willing, for the sake of two crazy sesrs, 
to destroy the fabric which it has been the work 
of my life to construct. Your majesty desires 
that /should remain your minister, and with my 
own hand should undo the web that I have woven 
with such trouble to myself? All Europe knows 
that the French alliance is my work. To this end 
I have labored by day and lain awake by night ; 
to this end I have flattered and bribed ; to this 
end I have seen my friend De Choiseul disgraced, 
while I bowed low before his miserable suocessor, 
that I might win him and that wretched Du Barry 
to my purpose ! " 

" You are irretrievably bent upon this alliance ? " 
asked the empress thoughtfully. " It was then not 
to gratify me that you sought to place a crown 
upon my dear child's head H " 
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"Your Tnajesty^B wishes have always been sa- 
cred to me, but I should never have sought to 
graiify thero, had they not been in accordance 
with my senoe of duty to Austria. I have not 
sought to make a queen of the Archduchess Marie 
Antoinette. I have sought to unite Austria with 
Franci', and to strengthen the southwestern pow- 
ers of Europe against the infidelity and barbarism 
of Prussia and Russia. In spite of all that is 
taking place at Neisse, Austria and Prussia are, 
and ever wilt be, enemies. The king and the 
emperor may flatter and smile, but neither believes 
what the other says. Frederick will never lose an 
opportunity of robbing. He ogles Rust^ia, aind 
would gladly see her our * neighbor,* if by so do- 
ing he were to gain an insignificant province for 
Prussia. It is to ward ofif these dangerous ac- 
complices that we seek alliance with France, and 
through France, with Spain, Portugal, and Italy. 
And now, when the goal is won, and the prize is 
ours, your majesty retracts her imperial word! 
You are the sovereign, and your will must be done. 
But I cannot lend my hand to that which my rea- 
son condemns as unwise, and my conscience as 
dishonorable. I beg of >our m.TJesty, to-day and 
forever, to dismiss me from your service I " 

Ihe empress did not make any reply. She had 
risen, and was walking hastily up and down, mur- 
muring low, inarticulate words, and heaving deep, 
convul&ive sighs. Eaunitz followed her with the 
eye of a cool physician, who watches the crisis of 
a brain-fever, he looked down, however, as the 
empress, stopping, rais«^d her dark, glowing eves 
to his. When he met her glance his expression 
had changed ; it had become as usual. 

** You have heard the pleadings of the mother," 
aaid she, breathing hard, *'and }0u have Mlenced 
them with your cold arguments. The empress 
has heard, and she it is who must decide against 
herself. She has no right to sacrifice her empire 
to her maternity. May God forgive me," contin- 
ued she, solemnly clasping her hands, ** if I err in 
quelling the voice of my love which cries so loudly 
against this union. Let it be accomplished ! Marie 
Antoinette shall be the bride of Louis XVI." 

** Spoken like the noble Empress of Austria I " 
cried Kaunitz triumphantly. 

" Do not praise me," returned Maria Theresa 
■adly ; " but hear what I have to sav. You have 
spoken words so bold, that it would seem you 
fancy yourself to be Emperor of Austria. It was 
not you ^ho sought alliance with France, but 
myself. You did nothing but follow out my in- 
tentions and obey my commands. The sin of my 
refusal, therefore, was nothing to you or your con- 
science—it rested on my head alone." 

" May God preserve your majesty to your coun- 
try and your subjects I May you long be Austria's 
head, and I — your right hand 1 " exclaimed Kau- 
nitz. 

*" You do not then wish to retire ? " asked she, 
with a languid smile. 

I beg of your majesty to forgive and retain 
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** So be it, then," returned the empress, with a 
light inclination of the head. *'But I cannot 
bear anymore to-day. You have no sympathy 
with my trials as a mother. I have sacrificed my 
child to Austria, but my heart is pierced with sor- 
row and apprehension. Leave me to my tears. 
X cannot feel for any one except my child — my 
poor, innocent child 1 " 



She turned hastily away, that he might not see 
the tears that were already streaming down her 
face. Kaunitz bowed, and left the cabinet witn 
his usual cold, proud step 

The minister once gone, Maria Theresa gave ber 
self up to the wildest grief. No one saw her anguish 
but God ; no one ever knew how the powerful em- 
press writhed and wrung her hands in her power- 
less agony ; no one but God and the dead emperor, 
whose mild eyes -beamed compassion from the gill 
frame in which his picture hung, upon the wall. 
To this picture Maria Theresa at laist raised her 
eyes, and it seemed, to her excited imagination, 
that her husband smiled and whispered words of 
consolation. 

** Yes, dear Franz, I hear you," said she. " You 
would remind me that this i^ our wedding-da/. 
Alas, I know it! Once a d&y of joy, and from 
this moment the anniversary of a great sorrow ! ^ 
Franz, it is our child that is the victim ! The 
sweet Antoinette, whose eyes are so like ber 
father's ! Oh, dear husband, my heart is heavy 
with grief ! ^ by may I not go to rest too ? But 
thou wilt not love me if my courage fail. I will 
be brave, Franz ; I will work, and try to do my 
duty." 

She approached her writing-table, and began to 
overlook the heaps of papers that awaited her in- 
spection and signature. Gradually her brow 
cleared and her face resumed its usual expression 
of de^p thought and high resolve. The mother 
forgot her grief, and the empress was absorbed in 
the cares of state. 

She felt 80 strongly the comfort and sustenance 
derived from labor, that on that day she ciiiicd 
alone, and returned immediately to her writing- 
desk. Twilight came on, and still the empress 
wan at work. Finally the rolling of carriages tow- 
ard the imperial theatre was heard, and pres- 
ently the shouts of the applauding audience. 
The empress heard nothing. She had never at- 
tended the theatre since her husband's death, and 
it was nothing to her that to-night Lessing*s beau- 
tiful drama, " Emilia Galotti," was being repre- 
sented for the first time in Vienna. 

Twilight deepened into night, and the empress 
rang for lights. Then retiring to her dressing- 
room, she threw off her heavy court costun.e, and 
exchanged it for a simple peignoir^ in which she 
returned to her cabinet and still wrote on. 

Suddenly the stillness was broken by a knock, 
and a page entered with a golden salver, on which 
lay a letter. 

" A courier from Florence, your majesty," said 
he. 

Maria Theresa took the letter, and dismissed 
the page. ** From my Leopold," said she, while 
she opened it. "It is an extra courier. It must 
announce the accouchement of his wife. Oli, my 
heart, how it beats ! " 

With trembling hands she held the missivo and 
read it. But at once her face was lighted up vtith 
joy, and throwing herself upon her knees before 
the portiait of the emperor, she said, *' Franz, 
Leopold has given us a grandson. Do you hear ? " 

No answer came in response to the joyful cry 
of the empress, and she oould not bear the bur- 
den of her joy alone. Some one must rejoice 
with her. She craved sympathy, and she must go 
out to seek it. 

She lefl her cabinet Unmindful of her dress, 
she sped through the long corridors, farther and 
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•mi farther, down the staircase and away to the 
extcemest end of the palace, until she reached the 
imperial theatre. 

That night it was crowded. The interest of the 
spectators had deepened as the play went on. 
They were absorbed In the scene between Emilia 
and her fiither, when a door was heard to open 
and to shut. 

Suddenly, in the imperial box, which had so 
long been empty, a tall and noble figure bent for- 
ward, fer over the railing, and a clear, musical 
▼oice cried out : • 

** Leopold has a son t** 

The audience, as- if eIecttified,-rose with one 
accord from their seats. AH turned toward, the 
imperial box, Eaoh one had- recognized the voice 
of the adored Maria Theresa, and every heart 
overflowed with the joy of the moment 

The empress repeated her words : 

** Leopold has a son, and it is bom on my wed- 
ding-day. Wish me joy, dear friends, of my 
grandson!** .* ' ! ' 

Then arose such a storm of congratulations as 
never before had been heitrd wHfaturthose theatre 
walls. The women wept, and the men waved 
their hats and cheered; while all,- with one voice, 
cried out, ^* Long live Maria Theresa ! Long live 
the imperial grandmother ! " 



CHAPTER LVL 



TBE GIFT. 



All prophecies defying, Maria Theresa had 
^ven her daughter to France. In thfe month of 
May, 1770, the Archduchess Marie Antoinette, 
was married by proxy in Vienna ; and amid the 
ringing of' bells, the booming of cannon, and the 
shouts of the populace, the beautiful young 
daaphiness left Austria to meet her inevitable fate.' 

Meanwhile, in the imperial palace, -too, one 
room was darkening under the* shadow of ap-i 
proAching death. It was that in which Isabella's* 
daughter was passing from earth to heaven. 

Tbe emperor Isnew that his child irn& dying r 
and many an hour he spent at her solitary bed-' 
side, where, tranquil and smiling, she murmured 
words which her father knew were whispered to 
the angels. 

The emperor sorrowed deeply for the severance 
of the last He that bound him to the bright and- 
beautiful dream of his early married life. But he 
was so accustomed to sorrow, that on the occasion 
of his Blister's marriage, he had ^one through the 
foms required by etiquette, without any visible 
emotion. 

But the festivities wpre at an end. The future 
Queen of France had bidden farewell to her native 
Vienna, and the marriage guests had departed ; 
while darker and darker grew the chamber of the 
dying child, and sadder the face of the widowed 
£ither. The emperor kissed his daughter's burn- 
ing forehead, and held her little transparent hand 
in his. "Farewell, my angel," whispered he; 
** since thy mother calls thee, go, my little Theresa. 
Tell her that she was my only love — my first and 
last. Go, beloved, and pray for thy unhappy 
father." 



Once more he kissed her, and when he raised 
his head, her face was moistened with his tears. 
He turned hastily away and left the room. 

•' And now," thought he, " to my duty. I must 
forget my own soitows that I may wipe away tbe 
tears of my sorrowing people. There is so muco 
grief and want in Austria I Oh, my child, my 
little one I Amid the blessings of the suffering 
poor shalt thou stretch forth thy wings and take 
thy flight to heaven I " * 

He was on* his way to seek an audience of his 
mother. - - Maria Ther'esa was in her cabinet, and 
was somewhat surprised to see'her son at this un- 
usual tiour of the day. 

M *M come to your majesty to be;; a boon," said 
Joseph^ with a sad smile.. **'Ye8^rday you were 
dtsttributing Antoinette's wedding-gifts to your 
children; I alone received notlung. Is there 
nothiUg for me ? " 

"Nothing for you, my son I "exclaimed Maria 
TheresMi, astonished. " Why, every thing is yours, 
and therefore I have nothing to give. Whei*e 
your right is indisputable, my presents are super- 
fluous." 

. " Yes, mother ; but it does not become one so 
generous as you, to let her eldest son wail for an 
inht;ritance, when she might make him a hand- 
some present of her own free will. '^ Be penerous, 
then, and give me something, too. - I wish to be 
on an eqaality with the other children." 

" Well, t len, you grown-up child, what will you 
have ? " asked the empress, laughini;. V Of 
course you have already chosen your gift, and it 
is mere gallantry on your part f o beg for what you 
mi;{ht take without leave.' But let us hear. What 
is it? . You have only to ask and have." 
^ " Indeed ! " May I dhoose my wedding-gift ? " 
, " Yes, "you imperial beggar, you may." 

"Well, then, give me the government claims 
upon the four lower classes." ' ^ .' 

The empress looked ai^hast. " if it money you 
dcsii-e?" said 'she. "'Say how much, and you 
shall hav^e it from my {Private purse. But do not 
rob the poor ! The claim that you covet is the 
tax ievtel upon air the working classes, ^^Qd you 
know how numerous they are." 

" r'or thrit very rei'son, I want it. It is a 
princely gift. Shall I have/it?" • 

The empress refltcted for a few 'moments. "I 
know," said she, looking' up with one of her 
sweetest smiles, "I know" rtiat you will not mis- 
use your power ; for I remember the fate of your 
•fother's" legacy, the three mlllipns of coupons. 
You shall have the cluioj, my son. It is yours." 

"Will your majesty draw out the deed of gift ? " 
."J will, my sort. . It is yottr'^eddini^-gift from 
our diarling' Antoinette. But you will acquaint 
me, from f\me to tim^, with the use you are .ma- 
king of your power over the poor classes ? " 

"I will render my account \o your majesty. 
But. first draw out the dead." 

The empiess stepperi to her escritoire and wrote 
a few li^es, to which she affixed the imperial sig- 
nature and seal. 

** There it is," said she. " I bestow upon my 
son, the emperor, all the government claims to 
the impost levied upon the four lower classes. 
Willthado?" 

" It will, and from my heart I thank my dear 
mother for the gracious gift." 

He took the hand of the empress to kiss it, 
but she held his fast in her grasp, and looked 
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at him with an expression of tenderness and 

anxiety. . '* 

** You are pale, my son.'* said she, afiectionately. 
'* I see that your heart is sad.*' 

** And yet," replied Joseph, with quivering 
lip, ** I should rejoice, for I am abont to have an 
angel in heaven." 

** Poor little Theresa ! " murmured the empress, 
while the tears rose to her eyes. ** She has never 
lieen a healthy child. Isabella calls her hence." 

" Yes," replied Joseph, bitterly ; " she calls my 
child away, that she may break the last link that 
bound her to me." 

*^ We must believe, my child, that it is for the 
best. The will of God, however painful us mani- 
fesitations, is holy, wise, and merciful. Isabella 
declared to us that she would call the child when 
it had reached its sev( nth year ; she goes to her 
mother. And now that this bitter dream of your 
early love is past, peihaps your heart may awaken 
once more to love. There are many beautiful 
princesses in Europe, and not one of them would 
refuse, the hand of the Emperor of Austria. It 
is for you to choose, and no one shall dictate your 
choictj." 

" Would your majesty convert me into a blue- 
beard ? " cried Jo^seph, coloring. " Do you not 
see that I murder my wives ? Enough, that two 
of them are buried in the chapel of the Capuchins, 
and that to-morrow, perhaps, my child will join 
theni. Leopold has given an heir to my throne, 
and I am satisfied." 

** Why do you talk of a successor, my son ? " 
said the empress, ** you, who are so young ? " 

"Your majesty, 1 am old," replied Joseph, 
mournfully — " so old that I have no hope of hap- 
piness on earth. You see that to-day, when you 
have been so gracious, I am too wretched to do 
ought but thank you for your splendid gift. Let 
me retire, then, to my unhappy solitude ; I am not 
fit to look feon your sweet and honored coun- 
tenance. I must exile myself until my trial is 
past." 

He left the room, and hastening to his cabinet, 
^ Now," exclaimed he, " now for my mother's 

gilt." 
He sat down and wrote as follows : 

•* Mt Dear Prince Eaunitz : By the enclosed, 
you will see that the empress, my mother, has pre- 
sented me with all the government claims upon 
the working-classes. Will you make immediate 
ariungements to acquaint the collectors with the 
following : 

** * No tax shall be collected from the working- 
classes during the remainder of my life.' 

" Joseph." • 

^ Now," thought he, as he laid aside his pen, 
'* this document will gladden many a heart, and it 
will, perchance, win forgiveness for ray own weak- 
ness. But, why should monarchs have hearts of 
flesh like other men, since they hare no right to 
feel, to love, or to grieve ? Be still, throbbing 
heart, that the emperor may forget himself, to re- 
member his subjects ! Yes, my subjects — my 
children — I will make you happy ! I will — " 

There was a light tap at the door, and the gov- 
erness of the little Archduchess Maria Theresa en- 
tered the room. 



" I have come," said she, in a faltering ▼oice, 
" to announce to your migesty that the priocess 
has breathed her last." 

The emperor made no reply. He motioned the 
lady to retire, and bowing his head, gave way to 
one long burst of grief. 

For hours he sat there, solitary and broken- 
hearted. At length the paroxysm was over. He 
raised his head, and bia eyes were teariess and 
bright. 

*' It is over ! " exclaimed he, in clear and unfal- 
tering tones. *^The past is buried: and I aui 
born anew to a life whereof the aim shall be 
Austria's greatness and hor people's welfare. I 
am no more a husband, no more k father. Aus- 
tria sh^ be my bride, and every Austrian mv 
chUd." 



V 
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THB OONFBBBNOB. 
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Great excitement prevailed at Neustadt. All 
work was suspended, all the shops were shut, and 
although it was not Sunday, the people, in their 
holiday attire, seemed to have cast away all 
thought of the wants, cares, and occupations of 
every-day life. '' 

For, although it was not Sunday, it was a holi- 
day — a holiday for Neustadt, since this was the 
birthday of Neustadt's fame. For hundreds of 
years the little village had existed in profound ob- 
scurity, its simple inhabitants dreaming away their 
lives far from the clamor of tl.e world and its vicis- 
situdes. Their slumbers bad been disturbed by 
the Seven Yeirs' War, and many a father, son, 
husband, and lover had fought and fallen on its 
bloodthirsty battle-field. But with the return 
of peace came insignificance, and villagers of Neu- 
stadt went on dreaming as before. 

To-day, however, on the 8d of September, in the 
year 1770, they were awakened by an event which 
gave to Neustadt a place in history. The two 
greatest potentates in Germany were to meet 
there, to bury their past enmity, and pledge to 
each other the right hand of fellowship. 

These two potentates were the Emperor of Aus- 
tria and the King of Prussia. It was, therefore, 
not surprising that all Neustadt should be out of 
doors to witness the baptism of Neustadt's celeb- 
rity. 

The streets were thronged with well-dresped 
people, the houses were hung with garlands and 
wreaths, the church-bells were rin^ng, and all the 
dignitaries of the town had turned out to witness 
the pageant 

And now the moment had arrived. The thunder 
of cannon, the shouts of the people who thronged 
the avenue that led to the palace, and the clang 
of martial music, announced the approach of the 
emperor, whom his people were frantic to wel- 
come. 

He came, a young man, on a jet-black Arabian, 
who rode ahead of those glittering nobles-^this 
was the Emperor Joseph, the hope of Austria. 

A thousand voices rent the air with Hhouts, 
while Joseph smiled and bowed, and raised his 
eyes to the balponies, whence showers ol bouqueta 
were falling around him. 
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He WAS inclining his head, when a wreath of red 
roses and orange-flowers, aimed by 'some skilful 
hand, fell directly upon his sad lle>bow. * He 
smiled, and taking up the wreath, looked around 
to see whence it came. Suddenly his eye bright- 
eiicd, and his countenance expressed increased in- 
terest, while he reined in his horse that he might 
look again at a lady who was leaning over a balcony 
just above him. Her tall and elegint figure was 
clothed in a di-ess of black velvet, closed from her 
white throat to her round waist by buttons of large 
and magnificent diamonds, whose brilliancy was 
almost dazzling. Her youthful and beautiful face 
was colorless, with that exquisite and delicate 
pallor which has no affinity to Ul-health, but re- 
sembles the spiritual beauty of a marble statue. 
Her glossy black hair defined the exquisite oval of 
that fair face, as a rich frame set? off a fine paint- 
ing. On her head she wore a diadem of brilliants, 
which con^ned a rich black-lace veil, that fluttered 
like a dark cloud around her graceful figure. Her 
comitenance wore an expression uf profound sad- 
ness, and her large, lustrous eyes were nveted 
with an earnest gaze upon the emperor. 

He bowed to his saddle-bow, but she did not 
Beem to recognize the compliment, for her glance 
and her sadness were unchanged. 

** The wreath is not from her," thought Joseph, 
with a feeling of disappointment; but as he 
fcurued for one more look at her lovely face, he 
*iemiirked a bouquet which she wore in her bosom. 
It was similar to the wreath which he held. The 
same white orange-blossoms and red roses, fast- 
ened together by the same white and red ribbon, 
whose long streamers were now fluttering in the 
wind. 

A triumphant smile overspread the features of 
the emperor, as blushing, he bowed again and 
passed on. But his face no longer wore its ex- 
pression of careless gratification. He grew ab- 
sent and thoughtful ; he forgot to return the 
greetings of the people; and vainly the ladies, 
who crowded window and balcony, threw flowers 
in his way, or waved their handkerchiefs in greet- 
ins;. He saw nothing but the l>eautiful vision in 
the black veil, and wondered whence she came 
and what could be the hidden meaning of the red 
and white flowers which she wore and gave to 
him. 

He was glad when the pageant of his entry into 
Neustadt was over, and, dismounting quickly, he 
entered the palace, followed by Field-Marshal 
Lacy and Count Rosenberg. 

The people looked after them and shouted 
anew. But their attention was directed from the 
emperor to a carriage, drawn by four horses, 
which, advancing in the very centre of the bril- 
liant cortege, seemed to contain some imperial 
personage, for the staff were around it, as though 
forming its escort. The curtains of the carriage 
were all drawn, so that nothing could be seen of 
its occupant 

Who could it be? A woman, of coqrse; since 
no man would dare to be driven, while the Em- 
peror of Austria rode. It could be no other than 
the Empress Maria Theresa, who had taken the 
journey to Neustadt, that she might look, face to 
raee, upon her celebrated opponent, and offer him 
her own hand in pledge of future good understand- 
ing. 

While the populace hoped and speculated, the 
mysterious equipage arrived before tlic palace 



gates. The rich-liveried footmen sprang from the 
rumble, and stationed themselves at the door of 
the coach. The two other8, who were seated on 
the box, did likewise; bringing with them, as 
they alighted on the ground, a roll of rich Turkey 
carpeting, which they laid, with great precision, 
from the carriage to the palace steps. 

Then the people were convinced that it was the 
empress. Who but the sovereign lady of Aus- 
tria and Hungary would walk the streets upon a 
carpet of such magnificence ? And they throng- 
eJ nearer, eager to catch the first glance of their 
beloved and honored empress. 

The carpet was laid without a wrinkle. One 
of the footmen opened the carriage door, while 
another approached the fore-wheel 

**She comes I she comes T' cried the popu- 
lace, and they crowded around in eager delight. 

One foot was put forward — not a foot encased 
in a satin slipper, but a foot in a buckled shoe, 
which, glistening though it was with diamonds, 
was not that of an empress. The occupant of the 
carria«;e was a man 1 

** A man 1" exclaimed the bystanders, astound- 
ed. Yes. Here he came, wrapped up in a bear- 
skin, which, on this warm summer day, was 
enough to dissolve an ordinary human bein^; into 
vapor. Not content with his wrapping, his hands 
were encased in a huge muff, which he held close 
to his face, that he might not inhale one single 
breath of the air that was refreshing everybody 
else. His head was covered by a hood which con- 
cealed his face, of which nothing was visible save 
a pair of light-blue eyes. 

When he had disappeared within the palace 
doors, the footmen rolled up the carpet and r«- 
pUced it on the coach-box. 

The populace, who had been looking on in 
speechless wonder, now began to laugh and whis- 
per. Some said it was the King of the North Pole ; 
others declared it was an Arctic bear; others 
again thought the gentleman had staru.'d. for Si- 
beria and had lost his way. Finally lYie desire 
to know who he was grew uncontrollable, and, 
thronging around his lackeys, the people shouted 
out: 

" Who is he ? Tell us, who is he ? " 

The lackeys, with the gravity of heralds-at- 
aims, shouted out in return : 

*'This is bis highness Prince Kaunitz, prime 
minister of their mujesties the Empress Maria 
Theresa and the Emperor Joseph of Austria ! '* 



CHAPTER LVIII. 

KAUNITZ. 

** What an abominable idea I ** exclaimed 
Prince Kaunitz, as, perfectly exhausted from his 
journey, he fell into an arm-chair in his own 
room. ** What an abominable idea to undertake 
this journey ! These German roads are as rough 
and uncouth as the Germans themselves, and I 
only wonder that we have arrived without break- 
ing our ribs 1 " 

" it would certainly have been more conven- 
ient,'' said Baron Binder, ^* if the King of Prosaia 
had visited us in Vienna.'* 
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I suppose,*' said he, " that .you jest, Binder ; 
for you mwt know that it is nerer safe to have 
your enemy under your own roof." 

** Tour highness, then, has no confidence in the 
protestations of love that are going on between 
the emperor and the kmg ? " 

The prince made no reply. He was looking at 
himself in a mirror, criticising his toilet, which 
had just been completed by the expert Hippolyte. 
Apparently it was satisfactory, for he looked up 
and spoke. 

" You are a grown-up child. Binder ; you stare, 
and believe every thing. Have you not yet learned 
that statesmanship recognizes nothing but inter- 
est ? To^lay it is to the interest of Frederick to 
squeeze our hands and protest that he loves us ; 
to-morrow (if he can), he will put another Silesia 
in his royal pocket. We, too, have found it con- 
venient to write him a love-letter or two ; but to- 
day, if we could, we would pluck off his crown, 
and make him a little margrave again y Our inti- 
macy reminds me of a sight I once saw while we 
were in Paris. It was a cage, in which animals, 
naturally antagonistic, were living in a state of 
perfect concord. A dog and cat were dining 
sociably together from one plate, and, not far off, 
a turkey-hen was comfortably pereheHJ upon the 
back of a fox, who, so far from betraying any 
symptom of appetite for the turkey, looked quite 
oblivious of her proximity. I gave the keeper a 
louis d'or, and he told me his secret. The dog*s 
teeth were diawn, and the cat's claws were pared 
off; this, of course, forced both to keep the 
peace. As for the turkey-hen, she was fastened 
to the back of the fox with fine wire, and this 
was the secret of her security." 

" Ah ! " cried Binder, laughing, " this is the 
history of many a human alliance. How many 
foxes I have known who carried their hens upon 
their bucks' and made believe to love them, be- 
cause they dared not do otherwise ! " 

"Peace, Binder, my story Is not yet ended. 
One morning the dog and the cat were found dead 
in their comer; and in the other, the fox lay 

bleeding and moaning ;' while of the hen, noth-^ 

ing remained save her feathers. Time — th et ^.^9 a politician and a prince. "f 



despot that rules us all, had outwitted the keeper 
and asserted the laws of Nature. The cat's claws 
had grown out, and so had the dog's teeth. The 
fox, after much pondering over his misfortunes, 
raid discovered the reascp why he could not 
reach the hen ; and this done, he worked at the 
wires until they broke. Of course he revenged 
himself on the spot by gobbling her up ; but in 
his wrath at the wires, he had thrust them so 
leeply Into his own flesh that the wounds they 
sade upon his body caused his death. And so 
ended tlie compulsory alliance of four natural 
enemies." 

"Does your highness apply that anecdote to 
ui?" asked Binder. "Are we to end Uke the 
cat and the dog f " 

" For the present," said Kaunitz, thoughtfully, 
"our teeth and claws are harmless. We must 
wait until they have grown out again I " 

" Your highness, then, assigns us the rdle of 
the dog ? " 

** Certainly. I leave it to Prussia to play the 
cat— fihe has scratched us more than once, and 
eren to-day, when she covers her paws with vel- 



vet, I feel the blaws underneath. «> I came httbef 
to watch her. I am curious to know what it is 
in Frederick that has so bewitched the young 
Emperor of Austria." 

" It would appear that his majesty of Prussia 
has extraordinary powers' of fascination. No one 
can resist him." 

"/shall resist him," said Kaunitz, " for against . 
his fascinations I am defended by the talisman of 
our mutual hate."^'^ 

" Do not say so, your highness. The King of 
Prussia may fear, but he cannot hate you. And 
did he not make it a special request that you 
should accompany the emperor ? " 

" He did ; and however disinclined I might be 
to accept his invitation, I have come lest he 
should suppose that I am afraid to encounter his 
eagle eyes.* I fear him/ He intimidate me! 
It is expedient for the present that Austria and 
Prussia should be quasi allies, for in this way 
peace has been secured to Europe. But my sys- 
tem of diplomacy, which the empress has made 
her own, forbids me to make any permanent 
alliance with a prince who lives politically from 
hand to mouth, and has no fixed line of policy.f , 
No^I do not fear him; for I see through fais^ 
hypocritical professions, and in spite of his 
usurped crown I feel myself to be more than his 
equal. If he has won thirteen victories on the 
battle-field, I have fought twice as many in the 
cabinet, where the fight is hand to hand, and the 
victor conquers without an army. On this field 
he will scarcely dan; to encounter me. If )ie 
does, he will find hir master for once ! 

"Yes," repeated Kaunitz xnphatically, "he 
will find his n.«ster in me. I have never failed 
to make other men subservient to my 8cbemes\ 
and the King of Prussia shall grace my triumph \^ 
with the rest. He is the vassal of Austria, and I 
will be the one to force him back to his alle- 
giance. It is -scandalous that this petty khig 
should have been suffered to play an important 
part in European affairs. I wUl drive him from 
his accidental grandeur, and he shall return to his 
duty. I will humble him if I can ; for this King 
of Prussia is the only man in Europe who has 
denied me the honors and consideration due me 



^ While Kaunitz spoke, his marble faoe grew 
animated, and his eyes glowed with the fire of 
hate. 

" Nay, prince ! " exclaimed Binder, anxious to 
subdue the fiend that was rising in his friend's 
heart, " everybody knows that you are the coach- 
man of Europe, and that it is in the power of no 
man to wrept the reins from your hands." 

" May this Prussian ride behind as my foot- 
man 1 " cried Kaunitz, gnashing his teeth. ** Oh, 
I know him ! I know why he pays a million of 
subsidy annually to his accomplice, the virtuous 
Catharine, ttiat she may continue her assaults 
upon Poland and Turkey ! I know whither his 
longings travel ; but when he stretches his hand 
out for the booty, we too will be there to claim 
our share, and he shall yield it "^ 

" Your highness speaks in riddles," said Bin- 
der, shrugging his shoulders. " I am accustomed, 
as you know, to look through your political spec- 



* Ferrand, ** History of the Dismemberment of Fo* 
land,'* vol. i., p. 108. 
•f Kaufiltz's own words. 
% Kaunitz's own words. 
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tades ; and I beg you to explain, for I am per- 
fectly at a loss to understand you.*^ 

The countenance of Kaunitz had resumed its 
impassible look. He threw back his head, and 
fixed his cold, heartless blue eyes upon the baron. 

** Do you know," said he, " what William the 
SUent once said of himself ? * If I knew that my 
night-cap had foimd out my thoughts I would 
throw it in the fire.* Now, Binder, do not aim to 
be nay night-cap, or I shall bum you to a cinder. 
— ^But enough of this. It would seem that the 
Emperor Joseph expects me to wait upon him. 
Well — if it please him that I should make the 
first visit, I will humor him. When a man feels 
that he is lord and master of another, he can 
aflTord to be condescending I I will indulge the 
emperor's whim." 

Ue rang, and one of his yalets entered the 
room. 

** Is his majesty in the castle ? " 

''Tea, your highness. His majesty has been 
reviewing the troops." 

•• Where is his majesty now ? " 

" He is with his suite in the parlor that over- 
looks the square." 

'* Is it far from this room ? " 

** No, your highness. It is close by." 

" Then reach me a cloak and muff, and woe to 
you if I encounter a draught on my way 1 " 



OHAPTEft LIX. 

SOUYENIB D^BPBSIBS. 

The emperor stood in the centre of the room, 
in lively conversation with the gentlemen of his 
suite. As Kaunitz entered, he stopped at once, 
and coming forward, received the prince with a 
cordial welcome. 

Kaunitz replied by a low bow, and nodded 
slightly to Prince de Ligne and General Lacy. 

'* Your highness is just in time," said the em- 
peror. " These gentlemen need encouragement. 
They have been blushing and trembling like two 
young €lebtUarUe8,^^ 

" Before whom, your majesty ? " 

** Oh I — before the great Frederick, of course. 
And De Ligne, who is considered the most elegant 
man in Vienna, actually trembled more than any- 
body elsjB." 

*' Actors trembling before their manager I " said 
Kaunitz, with a slight shmg. ** Compose your- 
selves, gentlemen; the King of Prussia is too 
much absorbed in his own rdle to take any notice 
of you." 

''That is right," cried the emperor. ** En- 
courage the debutanteSj prince ! " 

^ I scarcely think that the prince will succeed 
where your majesty has failed," said General von 
Lacy proudly. 

''* AJad his highness will hardly have any time 
to devote to us, for doubtless he too is practising 
the rdle which he must play before the King of 
Prussia," added De Ligne. 

^ I beg to impress upon the Prince de Ligne," 
interrupted Kaunitz, " that the verb *■ must ' is one 
which I am well accustomed to conjugate for 
others, but never allow others to coi]^ugate for me." 



'* I for one have had it conjugated for me by 
your highness," said the emperor, laughing. ** No- 
body in Austria knows it in all its moods and 
tenses better than I. But I have always recog- 
nized you as my teacher, and hope always to 
to rem.iin your faithful pupil." 

The clouds which were gathering on Kaunitz^s 
brow now shifted to the faces of Lacy and De 
Ligne. 

"I have nothing to teach your majesty," re- 
plied Kaunitz, almost smiling; ** but allow me as a 
faithful servant to offer you a suggesti jn. Present 
to the King of Prussia that beautiful wreith 
which you hold in your hand, as an emblem of 
the friendship which to-day we pledge to Prussia." 

'* Not I," cried Joseph, while he held up his 
wreath and admired its white and red roses. ** I 
shall keep my bouquet, were it only for the sake 
of the beautiful donor. You, prince, who pcno- 
trate all things, have pity on me, and find out her 
name." 

" Your m^esty saw her, then ? " 

"Saw her? 'Yes, '^j Aphrodite, I did; and 
never in my life did I see a Ijvelier woman. She 
stood there in her velvet dress and veil, looking 
for all the world like the queen of night, of starry 
night. You see how she has impressed me, 
6ince I, who am so prosaic, launch out into extrav- 
agance of speech to describe her." 

"She was in mourning?" asked Kaunitz 
thoughtfully. 

" Clothed in black, except the diamonds that 
sparkled on her bodice, and the bouquet (a 
match to mine) which she wore in her bosom. 
Ah, your highness, how you look at my poor 
flowers, as if treason were lurking among their 
leaves ! " 

"It is a beautiful bouquet," said Kaunitz, 
eyeing it critically, "and very peculiar. Will 
^your migesty allow me tq examine it? " 
' ♦The emperor handed Qvef the wreath. " Take 
it," said he, " but be merciful ,to^ my pretty 
delinquents." ■ 

Kaunitz took the flowers and looked at them as 
he would have done at any other thing that might 
be the links in a chain of evidence, and pissed 
his slender, white fingers through the long ribbons 
^hat fastened them together. 
' V ** The lady who threw these flowers is a Pole," 
^id he, after a pause. 

" How do you know that ? " cried the emperor. 
. " It is certainly not accidental that the wreath 
should be composed of white and red aoses, and 
tied with a knot of white and red ribbons. 
White and red, you remember, are the colors of 
the so-called Republic of Poland." 

" You are right I " exclaimed Joseph, " and she 
wears mourning because a noble woman must ne- 
cessarily grieve for the sufferings of her bleeding 
country." 

" Look," said Kaunitz, who, meanwhile, was 
opening the leaves and searching among them, 
" here is a paper. Does your majesty permit me 
to draw it out ? " 

" Certainly. I gave you the wreath to examine, 
and you shall have the benefit of all that you dis- 



cover. 
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Kaunitz bowed his thanks, and began to untwist 
the stems of the flowers. The emperor and the 
two courtiers looked on with interest. 

The prince drew forth a little folded paper, and 
reached it over to the emperor. 
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** Have the gcodness, jomt mejesty, to read it 
yourself. A declaration of love from a lady is 
not intended for ray profane eyes. 

The emperor sighed. " No," said he, " it is no 
declaration for me. I am not so happy. Read, 
▼our highness, read it aloud." 
' HKaunitz unfolded the paper, and read, " Souve- 
nir d'Ep^rieay 

** Nothing more ? " asked Joseph. 

Kaunitz replied by handing him the note. 

** How strange ! Only these words, and no ex- 
planation. I cannot understand it." 

** These words prove my supposition, your ma- 
jesty. The donor is a Polish Udy and one of the 
(Confederates." 

" You tliink so ? " 

** I am convinced of it. When your majesty 
was travelling in Hungary, did you not spend a 
day at Ep^ries, and honor the Confederates by re- 
ceiving them both publicly and privately ? " 

**I did," replied Joseph, warmly. "And it 
gladdened my heart to as^turc these brave, strug- 
gliug patriots of my sympathy." 

*' Did not your majesty go so far as to promise 
them mediation with Prussia and Russia ? " * 

** I did," replied the emperor, with a faint blush. 

'* Weil, then, this female Confederate meant to 
remind you- of your promise on the day when you 
are to bold a conference with Frederick," said 
Kaunitz, allowing the wreath to slip through his 
fingers tu the floor. " There, your miy'esty," con- 
tinued he, ** your beautiful Pole it* at your feet. 
Will you rescue her, or unite in crushing her to 
the earth?" 

" Oh, I will rescue her," replied Joseph, '* that 
she may not fall into the hands of ambitious 
Catharine. It would give her great pleasure to 
deck her Muscovite head with these sweet Polish 
roses ; but she shall not have them." 

With these words, and before his courtiers 
could anticipate his action, the emperor stooped 
and picked up the wreath. 

'* Have a care, your majesty," said the wary 
Kaunitz, " how you espouse Polish quarrels. The 
Poles are unlucky. They can die like men, but 
they do not live like men. Beware of Polish ro- 
ses, for their perfume is not wholesome." 

Just then a shout was heard in the distance, 
and the emperor hastened to the window. | 

*' It is the King of Prussia ! " cried he, joyfiilly, 
and he walked toward the door. 

Prince Kaunitz took the liberty of going im-* 
mediately up and interposing his tall person be- 
tween Joseph and the doorway. 

" Your majesty," said he, reproachfully, " what 
are you about to do ? " 

** T am about to go forward to meet the King 
of Prussia. He is just descending from his car- 
riage. Do not detain me," replied Joseph, hast- 
Uy. 

" But has your mi^jesty forgotten that at Neisse, 
when the King of Prussia was the host, he came 
no farther than the stairway to meet you ? It is 
not seemly that Austria should condescend to 
Prussia." 

** My dear prince," said the emperor, with a pe- 
culiar laugh, *' it is your business to respect these 
conventions. It is mine to regulate them. As the 
Uitie sovereign of Austiia I hasten to do homa^ 
;o the grecU King of Prussia." 

* Ferrand, voL \^ page 79. 



And gently putting the minister aade, the em 
peror walked rapidly out, followed by his suite. 

Kaunitz looked after him with stormy brow. 

^incorrigible fanatic!" said he to hitnself 
" Will you never cease to butt your empty head 
against the wall ? You will butt in vain as long 
as / have power and life. Oo. It befits such a 
little emperor as you to humble yourself before 
your great king ; but Austria is repreiented in my 
person, and I remain here I " 

He looked around the room, and his eyes fell 
upon the wreath which the emperor had laid by 
tlie side of his hat, on the table. A sneer over- 
spread his countenance as he went toward it, and 
shook oft' some of the leaves which weie already 
fading. 

" How soon they fall ! " said he. " I think that 
the glorious republic will be quite as short-lived a5 
they. Meanwhile I shall see that the ^Sonvenii 
(TBperiet ' lives no longer than roses have a right 
to live." 

He left the room, resolved to find out who it 
was that had bestoweJ the wreath. *^For," 
thought he, ** she miy prove a useful instrument 
with which to operate on either side." 
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FREDEKIOK THE GBEAT. 



WrTH youthful ardor, unconscious that his head 
was uncovered, the emperor hurried down the 
staircase into the street. Looking neither to the 
right nor to the left, his eyes fixed upon the spot 
whence the king was advancing, the emperor 
rushed onward, for the first time in his life slighting 
the people who thronged around, full of joy at 
sight of his elegant and handsome person. 

Frederick was coming with equal rapidity, and 
now, in the very centre of the square, the mon- 
archs met. 

At this moment all was quiet. The military, 
ranged in lines around, were glistening with gold 
lace and brightened arms. Behind them came 
the people, who far and near were seen flowing in 
one great stream toward the square, while on the 
balconies and through the open windows of the 
houses around richly-dressed matrons and beauti- 
ful maidens enclosed the scene, like one long 
wreath of variegated flowers. 

They met ; and in the joy of his youthful en- 
thusiasm, the emperor threw himself into the 
arms of the King of Prussia, and embraced him 
with a tenderness that was almost filial. The 
king returned the caress, and pressed the young 
monarch to his heart 

While the King of Prussia had been advancing, 
the people in silence were revolving in their minds 
the blood, the treasure, the long years of struggle 
which Austrians had owed to this warlike Fred- 
erick. But when they saw how Joseph greeted 
him, they forgot every thing, and he now seemed 
to their excited imaginations to come like a ro- 
splendent sun of peace, whose rays streamed far 
into the distance of a happy and prosperous fu- 
turity. 

It was peace! peace! — ^the hopes of peace 
that filled every eye with tears, and bowed every 
unconscious knee in prayer to Almighty God. 
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From the midst of tbe kneeling multitude, a 
▼oioe was heard to cry out, " Long live peace ! " 
A thousand other voicea echoed the words, *^ Long 
live peace ! '* 

" Long live the emperor and the king I " cried 
the same voice ; and now the air was rent with 
shouts, while from street and square, and from 
every house, the cry went up to heaven, " Long 
live the emperor t Long live the king ! ** 

Frederick withdrew from Joseph's embrace, 
and bowed to the multitude with that bright and 
fascinating smile which no one was ever known to 
resist. 

He then turned to the emperor, and presenting 
the young Prince of Prussia and the two Princes 
of Brunswick, he pointed to the white uniforms 
which they wore, and said: "Sire, I bring you 
some new recruits.* We are all desirous of serv- 
ing under your banner. And we feel that it would 
be an honor,'' continued he, looking around the 
square, ** to be the companions-in-arms of your 
majesty's soldiers, for each .man looks like a true 
son of Mars." ' . ^^f:..\' - ,.,/ 

"If so," replied I tbe emperor, "they have 
reason to rejoice, since to-day they are permitted, 
for the first time, to do homage to their father." 

Fre.ierick smiled, and taking Joseph's arm, thoy 
walked together to the palace. The king was 
conducted at once to the apartments prepared for 
his occupation, whence he shortly after emerged 
to join the noble company assembled in the hall 
that led into the dining-room. 

The briUiant suite of the emperor were await- 
rag the princely pair, and when they entered the 
hall together, followed by the cortege of Prussia, 
every head bowed with deferential awe, and every 
eye sought the ground. One head only bent 
sHghtly, and one pair of eyes looked boldly into 
the face of Frederick the Great. 

The eagle eye of the king remarked him at 
once, and with an affable smile he approached 
the haughty minister. 

*' I rejoice, at last, to meet Prince Kaunitz face 
to face," said he, in his soft and musical voice. 
•* We need no introduction to one another. I am 
QOt such a barbarian as to require that he should 
be pointed out to me whom all Europe knows, ad- 
mii*e3, and respects." 

Something happened to which Kaunitz was 
totally unaccustomed — ^he blushed. In spite of 
tiimself, he smiled and bowed very, very low ; bat 
be found no words wherewith to reply to Fred- 
erick's flattering address. 

" Sire," saiJ the emperor, coming to the rescue, 
" you are making the most self-possessed men in 
Austria grow speechless with ecstasy. Even Kau- 
nitz » at a loss to answer you ; and as for poor 
De Ligne, he is completely dazzled. But bv and 
by, he will get accustomed to the sun's splendor, 
and then he will recover his accustomed ad- 
dress." f 

"I know him well," said Frederick, with an- 
other bewitching smile. " I have read your letter 
to Jean Jacques Rousseau, prince ; and I know it 
to be genuine, for it is too beautiful to be a 
forgery." 

" Ah, sire I " replied De Ligne, " I am not of 

* The king wore the Austrian nnlfonn, embroidered 
with Bilrer. The princes and the king^s suite also wore 
it. 

t The emperor's wonls. ** Converaalions with Fred- 
•riok the Grest,'' by Prince de Ligne, p. IL 



such renown that obscure writers should seek to 
forge my name." • 

The king bowed, and turned to Field- Marslial 
von Lacy. 

"Tour majesty need not present this man 
either," said he, laying his baud upon Lacy's 
shoulder, "he has given me entirely too much 
trouble for me not to be familiar with his features. 
I have good reason to remember Von Lauy, and 
to rejoice that he is not quartermaster-general to- 
day ; for in that capacity, I and my soldiers have 
suffered enough from him." 

" But where is Loudon ? " asked the emperor. 
" He is very late to-day." 

I* That is not his habit," replied Frederick, 
quickly, " I have seldom been able to come upon 
the field as soon as he. But, sire, we have done 
him injustice, for he is here, punctual as though 
he awaited his enemies, not his friends." 

Crossing over to Loudon, and disregarding his 
stiff' demeanor, Frederick took his hand, and 
greeted him with the most cordial expressions of 
'Tegard. \\ '../-.. 

*• If it be agreeable to your majesty," siiid the 
emperor, as the doors were flung open, ** we will 
, proceed to dinner." And he offered his arm. .^ 

Frederick took it, 4}ut he still kept his eyes 
upon Loudon. - 

" Sire," said he to Joseph, " if I am to have 
the honor of sitting beside your majesty at the 
table, pray, let me have Loudon on the other side. 
I would much rather have him there than oppo* 
site — ^I feel safer." 

So saying, the king walked on, and the compa- 
ny passed into the dining-room. 

" If he turns the heads of all the court with 
his flattery," muttered Kaunitz, following just 
after the princely pair, " he shall not succeed with 
me. What fine things, to be sure 1 JBut flattery 
indiscriminately bestowed leaves a bitter taste in 
the mouth. He wishes Loudon for his neighbor, 
forsooth, as if a man could have any rational in- 
tercourse with such an ignorant, ill-bred, awkward 
dolt as he is." 

And Kaunitz, who was secretly chagrined at 
the choice of the king, took the seat which had 
been assigned to him by the emperor. It was at 
Joseph's own table, directly opposite the two sov- 
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" Ah I " exclaimed Frederick, laughing and nod- 
ding to Kaunitz, " now I am satisfied. If I would 
rather have Loudon besiJe me, I would rather 
have the greatest statesman in Europe before me, 
for it is only when I can see him that I feel quite 
safe from his diplomatic grasp. I take shelter 
under your highness's eye. Be indulgent to an 
old soldier, whose sword has so often been struck 
from his hands by your magic pen." 

" Your majesty's pen is as sharp as your sword," 
replied Kaunitz, " and the world has learned to 
fear and admire the one as much as the other. We 
offer resistance to neither ; but pay willing homage 
to the prince who is at once a statesman, an au- 
thor, and a warrior." 

The emperor whispered to Frederick : " Sire, a 
compliment from Kaunitz is like the flower upon 
the aloe — ^it blooms once in a century." 

♦ Not long before this, a letter had been written to 
Jean Jacqnes, and signed with the king's narao. Tbe 
writer of this letter ivas Horace Walpole. 
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CHAPTER LXI. 



THB PBIHA DONNA. 



The festivities of the first day were concluded 
with a ballet Great preparations had been made 
for the reception of the King of Prussia. No- 
vcrre with his dancers, and Florian Gassman with 
his opera corps had been summoned to Neustadt 
They came in twenty wagons laden with scenery, 
coulisses^ machinery, and costumes, all of which 
was intended to prove to Frederick that, although 
the court of Berlin was the acknowledged seat of 
literature and the fine arts, Vienna was not alto- 
gether forsaken by the Muses, y 

"Your mi^esty must be indulgent to our 
theatrical efforts," said the emperor, as they took 
their seats in the box which had been prepared 
for their occupation. ** We all know that in Ber- 
lin the Muses and Graces have their home ; they 
seldom visit Vienna, for they are loyal and love, to 
sit at the feet of their master." 

" Ah, sire, you speak of the past Time was 
when the Muses were not unpropitious ; but now 
that I am an old man, they have proved inconstant, 
and have fled from Sans-Souci forever. The Muses 
themselves are young, and it is but natural that 
they should seek your m^esty^s protection. I am 
thankful, through your intervention, to be admit- 
ted once more to Parnassus." 

Just as the king was about to scat himself he 
remarked Kaunitz, who, with his usual grave in- 
^ difference, was advancing to a chair not far off. 
. * Frederick turned smilingly to Joseph. ** Tour 
majesty and I, " said he, ** might stand to-night as 
representatives of youthful and aged sovereignty. 
We both need wisdom in our councils. Let us in- 
vite Prince Kaunitz to sit between us."-^ 

The emperor bowed, and beckoned to the 
prince, who, having heard distinctly whet had 
been intended for his ears, could not suppress a 
momentary expression of exultation. Never in 
his life had he made a bow so profound as that 
with which he took the seat which a king had re- 
signed to him. He was so exultant that in the 
course of the evening he was actually heard to laugh. 

The ballet began. Gods and goddesses flutter- 
ed about the stage. Muses and Graces grouped 
themselves together in attitudes of surpassing 
beauty ; and finally, with one grand tableau, com- 
posed of all the dancers, the curtain fell. 

After the ballet came a concert It was to open 
with an air from Gluck*s opera of " Alceste," 
sung in costume by the celebrated Bemasconi. 

"Die orchestra pkyed the introduction, and the 
curtain rose — but the prima donna did not appear. - 
The leader looked toward the couHmcs, but in 
vain ; and the audience began to express their im- 
patience in audible murmurs. 

The curtain fell slowly, and the marshal of the 
emperor's household, coming forward, spoke a few 
words to Joseph, in a low voice. 

He turned to the king. ** Sire, I have to apol- 
ogize to you for this unlucky contretemps. Signora 
Bemasconi has been taken suddenly sick." 

" Oh ! " replied Frederick, laughing, " I am quite 
au fait to the sudden illness of prima donnas. 
But since I have ordered a half month's salary to 
be withdrawn from every singer who falls sick on 
a night of representation, my cantatrioea at Ber- 
lin ei\joy unprecedented health." 



" Bemasconi must have been made sick by her 
anxiety to appear well in your majesty's critical 
eyes." 

" Do not believe it These princesses of the 
stage are more capricious than veritable princes- 
ses. Above all, the Italians." 

" But Bemasconi," said . Kaunitz, " is not an 
Italian. She belongs to a noble Poli<«h family." 

*'So much the worse," laughed Frederick. 
"That Polish blood is forever boiling over. I 
am surprised that your highness should peimit 
your director to give to a Polish woman a role 
of importance. Wherever the Poles go, they 
bring trouble and strife." 

" Perhaps so, sire," replied Kaunitz ; " but they 
are excellent actors, and no people understand 
better how to represent heroes." As he said this, 
Kaunitz drew out his jewelled snuff-box, enriched 
with a medallion portrait of his imperial mii<tress, 
Maria Theresa. 

** To repretent heroes, I grant you ; but just as 
we are beginning to feel an interest in the spec- 
tacle of their heroism, lo t the stage-armor falls 
off, the tin sword rattles, and we find that we were 
wasting our sympathies upon a band of play- 
actors." 

** Perhaps," said Kaunitz, as he dipped his long, 
white fingers into the snuff-box, " perhaps we may 
live to see the stage break under them, and then 
they may cease to be actors, and become lunatics." 

Frederick's eagle eyes were fixed upon Kaunitz 
while he spoke, but the minister still continued to 
play with his snuff-box. 

" Prince," said he, laughing, " we have been 
antagonists for so many years that we must cel^ 
brate our first meeting by a pledge of future good- 
will The Indians are accustomed at such times 
to smoke the calumet of peace. Here we have 
tobacco under another form. Will you allow me 
a pinch from your snuff-box ? " 

This was a token of such great condescension 
that even the haughty Kaunitz was seen to blush 
with gratified vanity. With unusual eagerness, 
he presented his snuff-box to the king. 

The lung took the snuff, and as he did so, re- 
marked, " This is the first time I have ever taken 
snuff from another man's box ? " 

"Pardon me, your majesty," replied Kaunitz, 
quickly, "^esia was a pinch from our snuff- 
box." 

"Trae," said Frederick, laughing, "but the 
tobacco was so strong that it has cost me many 
an uncomfortable sneeze ; and nobody has ever 
been civil enough to say, * Heaven bless you.' " 

While the king and Kaunitz jested together, 
Signor Tobaldi had been singing his aria; and 
now that he ceased, Frederick, for the first time, 
became aware that any music had been going on. 

"Your majesty," said the emperor, "has done 
ii\jus1ice, for once, to a prima donna. Bemasconi 
is really sick, but she has sent a substitute." 

"These substitutes," said Frederick, "are al- 
ways on the look-out for such opportunities of 
sliding into notice ; but unhappily they are not 
often equftl to the tasks they are so eager to pei^ 
form." 

*!Thi8 substitute," said Joseph, "is no rival 
opera-singer. She is a dear friend of Bemasconi's, 
who speaks of her singing with enthusiasm." 

<* Is that possible? Does one singer go into 
raptures over another? By all means let us bear 
the phoenix." 
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The king looked toward the stage, imd his 
comiteoance assumed at once an czpresdion of 
genuine interest. 

. Once more the orchettn began the introduo- 
tion^o Gluok's beautiful aria. Meanwhile a tail 
and elegant person was seen to advance toward 
the foot-lights. Her pure Grecian robe, half cov- 
ered with a mantle of purple velvet, richly em- 
broidered in gold, fell in graceful folds from her 
snowy shoulders. Her dark hair, worn in the 
Grecian style, was contined by a diadem of bril- 
liants ; and the short, white tunic which she wore 
under her mantle, was fastened by a girdle blazing 
with jewels. 

She was so transcendently beautiful that Fred* 
erick could not resist the temptation of joining in 
the applause which greeted her entrance. She 
seemed unconscious of the effect she produced, so 
earnestly and anxiously were her large, lustrous 
eyes fixed upon the spot where Frederick and Jo- 
seph were sitting together. She raised her grace* 
ful arms as she began the prayer of Aloeste ; but 
her looks were riveted upon the sovereigns, who 
represent divinity on earth. When she sang, the 
tones of her glorious voice sank deep into the 
hearts of all who listened. Now it was clear, pure, 
and vibrating, wooing the air like a clarionet — ^now 
it caressed the ear like a speaking violin-^and 
anon it poured forth volumes of harmony that 
filled all spcice, as the boommg organ fills the aisles 
of a vast and lofty cathedral Gluok, the hyper» 
critical Gluck, would have been ravished to hear 
his m isic as she sang it ; and Frederick, who, up 
to this hour, had refused to acknowledge the 
genius of the great German, now sat breathless 
with rapture, as he listened to such music and 
such interpretation of music as never had been 
heard before. 

The Emperor Joseph was unmindful of it all 
He had a vague idea of celestial sounds that 
seemed to drown him in an ocean of melody ; but 
he heard not a note of Alceste's prAyer. Every 
sense was stunned save one---and that one was 
sight. 

^^It is she,** murmured he, as the siren ceased 
to sing; 'Mt is she, the beautiful Pole. How re- 
splendent she is to*oight!'>' Then turning to 
Kaunitz, whose observing eyes had been watching 
his face and whose sharp ears had caught his 
words, he whispered : 

" Do you remember the bouquet that was thrown 
to me this morning ? ** 

" I forget nothing your majesty deigns to com- 
municate to me," replied Kaunitz. 

*« This is she. Who can she be ? ** 

*'Ah!" exclaimed Kaunitz, slightly elevating 
his eyebrows. *' The * Souvenir cTEperieaJ' Now 
I comprehend Bemasooni's illness She felt ill 
through patriotism, that this adroit countrywo- 
man of hers might have the opportunity of being 
remarked by your miy'esty. I would not be at all 
mirprised if she went out of the way of prima 
donnas to attract your majesty's attention. These 
Polish women are fanatics in their love of ooun- 
try.>» 

The emperor said nothing in reply. He scarcely 
listened. • His eyes were still upon the descending 
curtain that hid the mysterious beauty from his 
Bight If her object had been to attract him, she 
had certainly succeeded. 

The audience were waiting for some signal from 
either Joseph or Frederick that they nught give 



vent to their admiration. The king understood 
the general feeling, and bttgan to applaud with 
his hands. In a moment the applause became vo- 
ciferous, and it did not cease until the curtain 
drew up a second time, and the prima donna 
came forward to receive her ovation. 

For one moment they surveyed the enchanting 
singer, and then they broke out into another wild 
storm, in which the emperor joined so heartily 
that his voice was heard above the din, crying out, 
^Brava/ braviuima/*^ 

The singer sought his glance, and meeting it, 
blushed deeply. Then, coming forward a few 
steps, she began once more to sing. 

Her song was a passionate appeal to the two 
princes, whom she addressed openly, m behalf of 
PolandJ 

It was over, and not a sound was heard in the 
theatre. The audience hung, in breathless anx- 
iety, upon the verdict that must come from those 
who had been addressed. They were so intent 
upon Frederick and Joseph that they did not see 
the singer leave the stage. They were not des- 
tined, however, to be enlightened or relieved, for 
no demonstration was made in the imperial box. 

But Joseph, rising from his seat, signed to 
the marshal of the household to approach. 

'* Go, count," said he, **go quickly, and ask her 
name. Tell her it is the emperor who desires to 
know her." 

*' Her name is Poland," said Kaunitz, in an ab- 
sent tone. Then, addressing Joseph, he continued : 
" Did I not tell your mtyesty that your adventure 
was not to end with the throwing of a bouquet f 
I know these Polish women ; they coquette with 
every thing — above all, with the throes of their 
dying fatherland." 

The emperor smiled, but said nothing. He was 
watching the return of the marshal of the bouse* 
hold. 

** Well, count, what is her name ? " cried he 
earnestly. 

" Sire, I am unable to find it out. The lady 
has left the theatre, and no one here, not even the 
director, knows her name." 

** Strange," said the emperor. **Let a mes- 
senger, then, be sent to Bemasconi: she, of 
course, must know.** 

** Pardon me, your majesty, I have been to Ber- 
nasconl She is here, preparing to sing her second 
air. She has suddenly recovered, and will have 
the honor of appearing before your miijesties in a 
few moments." 

**But what sud Bemasconi of the Polish 
singer ? " 

" She does not know her name, your majesty. 
She showed me a letter from Colonel Dumourriez, 
the French plenipotentiary to the Polish Republic. 
He designates her only as a Polish lady of noble 
birth, whose remarkable vocal powers were 
worthy of your miyesty's admiration." 

^ Do you hear that f " said Frederick to Kaunitz. 
'* Do you hear that? The French plenipotentiary 
sends this prima donna to sing before the em- 
peror. Vraiment, it seems that France is dis- 
gusted with war, and intends to try her hand at 
sentiment. Petticoat-government is so securely 
established there, that [ suppose the French are 
about to throw a petticoat over the heads of their 
allies. France and Poland are two femmm ye* 
lanies:' 

**Tes, sire," replied Kaunitz, "but one of them 
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to old and ugly. Madam/e La JMogno is an old 
eoqucite, who puts on youthful airs, and thinks 
she liides her wrinkles with paint.** 

**Does your highness, then, beUere that her 
youth is forever past? Can she never be re> 
juvenated ? *' asked Frederick, with a searching 
look at Kaunitz's marble features. 

" Sire, people who waste their youth in dissipa- 
tion and rioting, have no streng& when the day 
of real warfare (Uwns." 

'* And it would seem that the Empress of Rus- 
sia has some intention of makin*; a serious attack 
upon the poor old lady,** said Frederick, while for 
the second time he took a pinch from the snuff- 
box of the crufty Austrian. 
^'Meannrhile the concert was going on. Bemu- 
coni, completely restored, sang the beautiful air 
from ** Orpheus and Eurydice,** and Frederick ap- 
plauded as before. But the emperor sat silent 
and abstracted. His thoughts were with that 
Polish woman, whose love of pountry had brought 
her to Neustadt to remind him of the promises be 
had made to the Confederates at Ep^ries. 

** How enthusiastically she loves Poland 1 ** said 
he to himself. ** She will of course find means to 
cross my path sgain, for she seeks to interest me 
in the fate of her fatherland. The next time she 
comes, Iwill do like the prince in the fairy-tale, 
I will strew pitch upon the threshold, that she 
ma) not be able to escape from me again.**- 

Kaunitz, too, was preoccupied with thoughts 
of the bewitching Confederate, but the fiiot that 
she would be sure to come again was not quite so 
consoling to him as to Joseph. 

As soon as he returned home, he called for his 
private secretary, who was one of the most dex- 
terous detectives in Vienna. 

**Tou will make inquiries at once as to the 
whereabout of the prima donna who sang before 
me and their majesties to-night To-morrow at 
nine o*clock I must know who she is, where she 
lodges, and what is her business here.*' 
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The great review, which had been gotten up in V^he door open. 



But Kaunitz himself became suddenly aware of 
all this, and he set to work to force back his 
emotion. The nearer he came to the king's suite 
of rooms, the slower became his step and the 
calmer his mien. At last it was tranquillized, 
and the minister looked almost as cold and incUf- 
ferent as ever. 

Arrived at the door of the antechamber, he 
looked around, and having convinced himself that 
no one was in sight, he drew from his breast* 
pocket a small mirror which he always wore 
about his person. Sharply he viewed himself 
therein, until gradually, as he looked, his face re- 
sumed the stony aspect which like a thickening 
Qkhase concealed his emotions from other men*8 eyes. 
.^^^ It is really not worth my while," thought he. 
" to fret up an excitement because I am about tc 
hnve a conference with that small bit of royalty, 
F.'edcrick. If he should discover it, he mi^ht sup- 
pose that I, like the rest of the worid, am abashed 
in the presence of a king because he has some 
military fame. No— 'UO-^what exdtes mc is the 
fact that I am about to write a bit of history ; for 
this interview between Prussia and Austria will 
be bbtorical. It is the fate of Europe — that fate 
which I hold in my hands, that stirs me with such 
unwonted emotion. This King of Prussia has 
nothing to do with it. No doubt he hopes to 
hoodwink me with flattery, but I shall work him 
to my ends, and fintse him to that line of policy 
which I have long ago laid down for Austrii^'s 
welfare."'-^ 

Here the mirror was returned to hie pocket, 
and he opened the door of the anteroom. The 
sweet sounds of a flute broke in upon his ear as he 
entered. The king's aide-de-camp came up and 
whispered that his sovereign was accustomed to 
play on the flute daily, and that he never failed even 
when in camp to solace his solitude with music 

Prince Kaunitz answered with a shrug, and 
pointing to the door, said, ** Announce me to his 
majesty.*' 
V The aide^e-camp opened the door and announ- 
ced his highnHBs Prince Kaunitz. 

The flute ceased, and the rieh, musical voice of 
Frederick was heard to say, " He can enter.'*'^ 

Kaunitz was not much pleas>ed to receive a 
permission where he fancied himself entitled to 
an invitation; but he had no alternative, so he 
walked languidly forward while the officer held 



honor of the King of Prussia, was over. In thiii 
review Frederick had become acquainted with the 
strength of the Austrian army, the superiority of 
its cavalry, and the military capacity of the em- 
peror who was its commander-in-chief. 

The king had been loud in his praises of all 
three, and had embraced the emperor in presence 
of the whole army. 

Immediately after the review, Frederick sent a 
page to announce to Prince Kaunitz that he 
would be glad, -to see him in his own private 
apartments. ^ 

Kaunitz at onoe declared his readiness to wait 
upon the king, and to the unspeakable astonish- 
ment of htb valet, had actually shortened f his 
toilet and had betrayed some mdifference to the 
arrangement of his peruke. As he left the 
room, his gait was elastic and active, and his 
iteRUitenance bore visible marks of the excitement 
with which he was looking forward to the coming 



>^* Shut the door, and admit no one during the 
visit of Prince Kaunitz," said the king. Then 
turning to the prince, he pointed to his flute. *^ I 
suspect you are amused to see such an old fellow 
as 1 coquetting with the fine arts ; but I asHure 
you that my flute is one of my trustiest friend?. 
She has never deceived me, and keeps my secrets 
faithfully. My alliance with h«T ia for life. Ask 
her, and she will tell you that we live on terms of 
truest friendship^" 

*^ Unhappily, I do not understand the language 
of your lady-love. Your migesty will perhaps 
allow me to turn my attention to another one of 
your feminine allies, toward whom I shall ven- 
ture to question your migesty's good faith." 

*' Of what lady do yon apeak f *' cried Frederick, 
eagerly. 

" Of the Empress Catharine," replied Kaunitz, 
slightly inclining his head. 

** Oh 1 " said the king, laughing, ** you dart like 
an arrow to the p<nnt| and transfix me at onc« 
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upon the barb of {mlitiiss. Let vb rit down, thea. 
The arm-chair which \yoa are taking now, may 
boast hereafter that it is the courser which has 
carried the greatest statesman in Europe to a field 
where he is sure to win new victories/' 

Kaunitz was careful to seat himself at the same 
time as the king, and they both sat before a table 
covered with charts, papers, and books. 

A short pause ensued. Both were collecting 
tbetr energies tor the strife. The king, with his 
eagle eye, gazei upon the face of the astute 
diplomatist, while he, pretending not to see it, 
\l(y)ked perfectly oblivious of kings or emperoid. 
^ ** So you will ask of Catharine whether I am 
a loyal ally or not f ** asked the king at last. 

*' Yes, sire, for unluckily the Empress of Russia 
is the one who can give me information.*' 

** Why unluckily ? " 

** Because I grieve to see that a German prince 
is witling to form alliances with her, who, if she 
couli, would bring all Europe under her yoke, 
and make every European sovereign her vassal. 
Russia grows hourly more dangerous and more 
grasping. She foments discord and incites wnrs, 
for she finds her fortune in the dissensions of 
other nations, ai)d at every misunderstanding 
between other powers, she makes a step toward 
the goal whither she travels." 

'' And what is that goal ? " 

'* The subjugation of all Europe," cried Kaunitz, 
with unusual warmth. ^* Russia's policy U that of 
unprincipled ambition ; and if so far she has not 
progressed in her lust of dominion, it is Austria, 
or rather the policy which I dictate to Austria, 
that has checked tier advance. It is I who have 
restored the balance of power, by conquering 
Austria's antipathy to France, by isolating haughty 
England, and uniting all Europe against rapacious 
Russia. But Russia never loses sight of the 
policy initiated by Peter the Great ; and as I have 
stemmed the tide of her aggression toward the 
west, it is overflowing toward the south and the 
east All justice disregarding, Russian armies 
occupy Poland ; and before long the ships of 
Russia will swarm in the Black Sea and threaten 
Constantinople. Russia is perforce a robber, for 
she is internally exhausted, and unless she seeks 
new ports for her commerce, and new sources of 
revenue, she is ruined." 

•* You err, I assure you," cried Frederick, eagerly, 
'* Russia is in a condition to sustain any burden ; 
her revenues this year show an increase over the 
last of five hundred thousand rubles.' 

** Then this increase comes probably from the 
million of subsidy which your migesty has agreed 
to pay to Russia," said Kaunitz, l>owing.* ** Such 
rich tribute may well give her strength to attempt 
any thing ; but every thaler which your majesty 
pays into her treasury is a firebrand which will 
one day consume all Europe. If indeed, as you 
say, Russia is strong and formidable, it is for 
your mi^eaty to hold her in check ; if she is 
exhausted, her alliance is not worth having."f 

*' Your highness seems eager to have me break 
off my connection with Russia," said the king, 
while a cloud passed over his face. ** You wish 
to prove that Russia is a power whose friendship 
ifl worthless and ^^hose enmity is to be despiseil. 
And yet it is well known to me how zealously 
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the Austrian ambasmdor was intriguing not long 
ago to induce Russia to cast me aside and enter 
into an alliance with you. Your highness must 
excuse me if I throw aside the double-edged 
blade of courtly dissimulation. I am an old 
soldier and my tongue refuses to utter any thing 
but unvarnished truth." 

^'If your majesty permits," replied Kaunitz 
with some warmth, ** I, too, will speak the un- 
varnished truth.-^ You are pleasf d to charge me 
with seeking to alienate Russia from Prussia 
while striving to promote an alliance of the 
former with Austria. Will your majesty allow 
me t<o reply to this accusation in full without 
interruption f " 

*' I will," replied Frederick, nodding his head 
**Speik on, I shall not put in a word." 
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Prircb Kaunitz remained silent for a time, as 
though he were turning over in his mind what he 
should say to the king. Then slowly raising his 
head, he met the scrutinizing glance of Fre Jerick 
with perfect composure, and spoke as follows : 

** At the conclusion of the unhappy war which 
desolated both Austria and Prussia, 1 had to con- 
sider whii^ course for the future was likely to 
recuperate the prostrate energies of Austria. • I 
resolved in my mind various schemes, and laid 
them before her imperial majesty. The one 
which I advocated and which was adopted by the 
empress, had mainly for its object the pacifica- 
tion of all European broils, and the reri^toratlon 
of the various Austrian dependencies to order 
and prosperity. For some time I waited to see 
whether your majesty would not seek to con- 
ciliate France, and renew your old league of 
friendship with her king. But the policy pursued 
by your majesty at the court of Russia convinced 
me that you were thinking exclusivdy of securing 
your provinces in the east. This once understood, 
it became the interest of Austria to rivet the 
links which bound her to France ; for an alliance 
with her offered the same advantages to us as 
that of Russia did to Prussia. Moreover, it was 
Austria's opinion that Prussia was now too closely 
bound to Russia for her ever to seek an alliance 
with France. It therefore appeared that our 
good understanding with the latter would conduce 
to preserve the balance of power among Eu« 
ropean nation?, and that it would meet with the 
favor of all those potentates who were anxious 
for peace. It follows thence that the court of 
Vienna is perfectly content with her relations 
toward France; and I expressly and distinctly 
declare to your majesty that we never will seek to 
alienate Russia from Prussia, that we never will 
encourage any advances fh>m Russia, and that your 
majesty may rest assured that we never will 
deviate from our present line of policy. This was 
what I desired to explain, and I* thank your 
majesty for the courtesy with which you have 
listened to me." * 

* This disooarse of Eannitz Is historical. It is fouod 
In Ferrand^s ^ Histoire des Trois D6membrementh de la 
Polotrne;' vol L, p. 112. 
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The face of the king, which at first had looked 
distrustful, was now entirely free from suspicion. 
He rose from his chair, and giving his hand to 
Kaunitz, said with a cordial Bi^e : 

*^ This is what I call noble and candid states- 
manship. Tou have not spoken as a diplomatist, 
but as a great minister, who, feeling his strength, 
has no reason to conceal his actions. 1 will 
answer in the same spirit. Sit *^omn again and 
bear me. Tou fear Russia, and think that if she 
gains too great an ascendency among nations, 
^e will use it to the detiiment of all Europe. I 
agree with you, and I myself would view the 
aggrandizement of Russia under Catharine with 
disapprobation and distrust Tou are right, and 
I feel the embarrassment of my present political 
condition. At the commencement of this Turkish 
war, I would have used my honest endcavot^p to 
dieck ^be usurping advances of Russia, not only 
in Turkey but also in Poland. But I myself was 
in a critical position. Tou, who had been repre- 
sented to me as the most rapacious of diplo- 
matists, you had prejudiced all Europe against 
me, so that for seven long years my only allies 
were my rights and my good sword. The only 
band reached out to me was that of Russia ; 
policy constrained me to grasp and retain it. It 
is both to my honor and my interest that I keep 
faith with Russia, /and eschew all shifts and ter* 
gi^ersations in my cfealings with herr> Her allitince 
is advantageous to Prussia, and therefore I pay 
her large subsidies, give her advice, allow my 
officers to enlist in her armies, and finally I have 
promised the empress that should Austria inter- 
fere in behalf of the Turks, I will use all my 
influence to mediate between yon." * 

" Does that mean that if Russia and Austria 
«hould go to war, your majesty will stand by the 
former?" 

** It means that I mil make every effort to pre- 
vent a war between Russia and Austria. If, in 
spite of all that I could do, there should be war 
between you, it would not be possible for Prussia 
to remain neutral Were she to do so, she would 
deserve the contempt both of friend and foe. I 
would fulfil my obligations to Russia, that I might 
secure the duration of our alliance. But I sin- 
cerely hope that it may be my good fortune to 
mediate with such results as will spare me the es- 
pousal of either party's quarrel." 

*'lf so, Russia must abandon her ambitious 
projects in Turkey, and she must speedily consent 
to secure peace to Poland," replied Kaunitz 
warmly. 

The king smiled, and taking from the table a 
sealed packet, he presented it to Kaunitz. 

** A letter for me I " exclaimed the minister, sur- 
prised. 

*' Tee, your higlmess. A few moments before 
you came hither, a courier anived from Constan- 
tinople with dispatches for you and for me." 

" Does your mijesty allow me to open ^em ? " 

^^ 1 request you to read them while I read mine, 
which are, as yet, unopened. I have only read 
the report of my ambassador at Constantinople. 
Let us see what news we have." 

The king, with a smilmg inclination of the bead, 
settled himself in his arm-chair, and began to 
read. 

A long pause ensued. Both tried to seem ab- 

• Dobm, ** Memoirs of My Tlanei,** vol L, p. 4B(L 



sorbed in t|ie dispatches firom Turkey, yet eaci 
one gave now and then a hasty, furtive glance at 
the other. If their eyoA met, they were quickly 
cast down again, and so they continued to watcb 
and read, until there was no more excuse for si 
lence. 

''Bad news firom Turkey," said Frederick, 
speaking first, and putting down his letters. 

** The Porte has been unfortunate,** said Kaunitz, 
shrugging his shoulders and looking perfectly in- 
diflerent. " Russia has not only gained a great 
victory on land, but has defeated him at sea, and 
has burnt his fleet." 

** The consequence of all this is, that Turkey 
now turns to Austria and Prussia for help," re- 
plied the king. **Upon our intervention now, 
hangs the peace of all Europe. We have a most 
important mission to perfoim." 

" Tour mijesty intends to undertake it f " asked 
Kaunitz, carelessly. 

'* I am resolved to do all that I can to prevent 
war. It is such a terrible scourge, that no nation 
has a right to fold her bands and see its horrors, 
if by any step of hers it can be averted or stop- 
ped. Turkey asks for intervention, that she mi^ 
be restored to the blessings of peace. Shall we 
refuse her ? " 

*' Austria cannot mediate in this affair rjiless 
Russia first proposes it." said Kaunitz, in a listless 
tone. " The court of, Vienna cannot make propo- 
sitions to Russia. It therefore rests with your 
mijesty to induce the Empress Catharine to make 
the same request of Ateistria, as Turkey has made 
of us both." 

**1 will propose it to the empress," -said the 
king eageriy ; ** and I feel sure that she will agree 
to do so." 

Kaunitz bowed loftily. ''Then," replied he, 
'* Austria wiU mediate ; but let it be understood 
that the peace is to be an honorable one for Tur- 
key, and that Russia ceases any further aggression 
in that quarter." 

** The Porte will be under the necesdty of mak- 
ing some concessions," said the king, " since he it 
is whose arms have sustained reverses. But Tar- 
key may still remain a second-rate power, for I 
think that Russia will be satisfied with the Crimea 
and the Black Sea for herself, and a guaranty of 
independent sovereigns for Wallachia and Molda- 
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via. 

'* Independent princes appointed by Russia! 
cried Kaunitz. ^ My imperial sovereign will never 
consent to have a Russian province contiguous to 
Austria ; and should Moldavia and Wallachia be 
governed by hospodars and petty despots, their 
pretended independence would soon melt away 
into a Russian dependency. Austria, too, would 
esteem it a great misfortune if Russia should come 
into possession of the Crimea and the Black Sea. 
Her dominion over the Black Sea would be more 
dangerous to Europe than an extension of her 
territory. Nothing, in short, would be so fatal 
to that independence which is dear to all nations, 
as the cession of this important outlet to Russia.** * 

** Tour highness may be right," sud the king; 
" and Austria has more to fear from this dominion 
thai) Prussia ; for the Danube is a finger of the 
Black Sea, which might be used to seize some of 
your fairest provinces. We will keep this in view 
when we enter upon our negotiations with Russia." 

* Tbe prliic«*s own worda rsixmnd^ I p, lllL 
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*' Before we begin them at all, we must 
of' Russia to restore peace to Poland." 

** Ah, you wish to draw Poland into the circle 
of intervention ? '* said Frederick, laughing. 

** The court of Vienna cannot suffer Russia to 
oppress this unfortunate people as she has hitherto 
done. Not only has she forced Stanislaus Au- 
gustus upon them, but she has also compelled them 
to alter their constitution, and, in the face of all 
justice, her armies occupy Poland, devastating 
the country, and oppressing both royalists and re- 
publicans.'' -^ 

** Tou are resolved to speak of Poland," said 
Frederick, again t;iking so large a pinch uf snuff 
that it bedaubed not only his &ce, but his white 
Austrian uniform. He brushed it off with hig 
fingers, and shaking his head, said : '^ I am not 
neat enough to wear this elegant dress. I am not 
worthy of wearing the Austrian livery." * He 
then resumed : ^You interest yourself in Poland. / 
thought that Polish independence had been thrown 
to the winds. I thought, also, that your highness 
was of the same opinion on this question as the Em- 
press Catharine, who says that she neither knows 
where Polish territory begins nor where it ends. 
Now I am equally at a loss to know what is and what 
is not Poland, for in Warsaw a Russian army seems 
to be perfectly at home, and in the south of Po- 
land an Austrian regiment ofiSrm that they occupy 
Polish ground by command of the Austrian gov- 
ernment" 

**• Your majesty is pleased to, speak of the 
county of^Zips. Zips has always belonged to 
Hungary.^ It was mortgaged by the Emperor Si- 
gismund to his brother-in-law Wladislaw Jagello 
for a sum of money. Hungary has never parted 
with her right to this county ; and, as we have 
been compeUed to send troops to our frontier to 
watch Russia, the opportunity presents itself for 
us to demonstrate to Poland that Austria can 
never consent to regard a mortgaged province as 
one either given or sold. Zips belongs to Austria, 
and we will pay back to the King of Poland the 
sum for which it was mortgaged. That is all" 

" Yes, but it will be difficult not only for Po- 
land, but for all Europe, which is accustomed to 
consider Zips as Polish territory, to remember 
your highn&ss's new boundaries. I, for my part, do 
not understand it, and I will be much obliged to 
you 1^ according to your new order of things, 
you will show me where Hungary ends and Po- 
land begins." 

** Where the county of Zips ends, and where 
the boundaries of Hungary began in olden times, 
there the line that separates Austria from Poland 
should be drawn." 

^ Ah I " sighed the king, " you speak of the 
olden time. But we must settle all these things 
now with regard to the present. I happen, by 
chance, to have a map of Poland on my table. 
Oblige me now by showing me Poland as your 
highness understands its boundaries." 

Tlie king stood up, and unfolding a map, laid it 
on the table. Kaunitz also rose, and stood on the 
opposite side. 

^*Now," said Frederick, "let me see the 
ooanty of Zips.' 
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• The king's own words. Ferran.l, p. 11:4. 
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THE MAP or POLAND. 



*^ Here, your majesty, is Zips," said Kaunitz, as 
he passed his delicate white finger over the lower 
part of the map. 

The king leaned ovei vid looked thoughtfMU> 
at the moving finger. For some time he kept si- 
lence, then he raised his head, and met the gaze 
of the prince. 

" A very pretty piece of land which Austria 
takes from her neighbor," said he, with a piercing 
glance at Kaunitz. 

^* Austria takes nothing from her neighbor, sire, 
except that which belongs to her," replied Kau- 
nitz, quietly. 

" How very fortunate it is that this particular 
piece of land should belong to Austria I " said the 
king} with a slight sneer. ** You see that Poland, 
who for so many centuries had supposed herself 
to be the rightful owner of the Zips, has, in virtue 
of such ownership, projected beyond the Cdi*pa- 
thian Mountains quite to the interior of Hungary. 
Now a wedge of that sort is inconvenient, perhaps 
dangerous, and it is lucky for Austria that she has 
found out her right of possession in that quarter. 
It not only contracts her neighbor's domains, but 
essentially increases her own. It now coacems 
Austria to prove to Europe her right to ttiis an- 
nexation, for Europe . is somewhat astonished to 
hear of it." 

^' In the court-chancery, at Vienna, are the docu- 
ments to prove that the Zips was mortgaged by 
the Emperor Sigismund to his brother-in-law 
Wladislaw, in the year 1412, for the sum of 
thirty-seven thousand groschen." 

" Siftce 1412 1 " cried Frederick. " Three hun- 
dred and fifty-five years* possession on the part 
of Poland has not invalidated the title of Austria 
to the Zips ! My lawful claim to Silesia was of 
more modem date than this, and yet Austria 
would have made it appear that it was super- 
annuated." 

** Your majesty has proved, conclusively, that 
it was not so," replied Kaunitz, with a slight in- 
clination of the head. 

** Will Austria take the course which I pursued 
to vindicate my right ? " asked the king, quickly. 

** Stanislaus will not allow us to proceed to ex- 
tremities," replied the prince. **True, he com- 
plained at first, and wrote to the empress-queen 
to demand what he called justice." 

'* And will your highness inform me what the 
empress-queen replied in answer to these de- 
mands ? " 

** She wrote to the King of Poland that the time 
had arrived when it became incumbent upon her 
to define the boundaries of her empire. That, in 
her annexation of the Zips to Austria, she was ac- 
tuated, not by any lust of territorial aggrandize- 
ment, but by a conviction of her just and inalien- 
able rights. She was prepared, not only to assert, 
but to defend them ; and she took this opportu- 
nity to define the Imes of her frontier, for the rea- 
son that Poland was in a state of internal war- 
fare, the end of which, no man could foresee." * 

** If I were King of Poland, such plain language 
as this would put me on my guard." 

I ■■-■■■ - - - m^iUT-^ 

* Fernmd, U p. M. 
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" Sire, if you were King of Poland, no foreign 
power would employ such language toward you," 
said Kaunitz, widi a half smile 

*^That is true,** replied the Icing, shaking his 
head. "The King of Poland is a weak, good- 
natured fellow. He cannot forget that he has 
been the lover of Catharine of Russia, and I veri- 
ly believe, that if she were to make a sign,, he 
would lay, not only himself, but all Poland, at her 
feet." 

** AuFtria would never suffer her to accept It," 
cried Kaunitz. 

The king shrugged bis shoulders. " And yet, 
it would appear that when Zips lay at her feet, 
the Empress of Austria was ready to embrace it. 
But everybody grows eccentric when Poland is in 
question. My brother Henry, who is in St 
Petersburg, was one day discussing this matter 
of the annexation of Zips with the emprt'ss. As 
Catharine, like myself, has never had the privi- 
lege of examining the records in the court of ohan- 
cei7 at Vienna, she expressed some doubt as to 
the justice of Austria's appropriation in that quar- 
ter. *• It seems,* said she, * as if one had noth- 
ing to do but stoop down to pick up something 
in Poland.* * Now, when proud Austria and her 
lofty Kaunitz condescend to stoop and pick up, 
why shall not other people follow theur example ? 
I, too, shall be obliged to march my troops into 
Poland, for every misfortune seems about to visit 
this unhappy land. Who knows that in the 
archives at Beriin there may not be some docu- 
ment to prove that I, also, have a right to extend 
the lines of my frontier ? " 

While Frederick spoke, he kept his eyes fixed 
upon the face of Prince Kaunitz, as though he 
would have read tu the very bottom of his soul. 
The latter pretended not to be aware of it ; he 
looked perfectly blank, while he affected to be 
iitill interested in examining the map. 

** It would be fortunate if your majesty could 
discover such documents in yotir archives,** re- 
{>lied he, coolly. **I have been told that you 
have, heretofore, sought for them in Warsaw; 
unhappily, without being able to find any.** 

The king could not repress a slight start as he 
heard this revelation of his own machinations. 
Kuunitz again affected to see nothing, although he 
was looking directly in the king's eyes. 

" I say,** continued Kaunitz, ** that it would be 
most fortunate if, Jntt at (his time^ your majesty 
could recover your titles to that portion of Poland 
which lies contiguous to Russia. Austria, I as- 
Btire you, will place no difficulties in the way." 

^ Really,** replied the king, ^* I must pay that 
these lines form a better natural frontier than my 
presert boundaries.** Here he passed his hand 
somewhere through the north-western provinces 
of Poland, while he continued : " Would my word 
suffice if I were to say to Austria that the docu- 
ments, proving my right to this territory, are to 
be found m the archives at Berlin ? ** 

** Your majesty*8 word, as regards this question, 
far worth more than the documents,** said Kau- 
nuif deliberately. 

"But what would Catharine say? — she who 
looks upon Poland as her own ? '* 

" If she says any thing, it is high time she were 
ondeeeived in that respect,** said Kaunitz, hastily. 
**She must be satisfied to share equally with 

• Salhidrc'B ** History of Poland.'' toL Iv., p. 2ia 



others. Your majesty was pleased to relate to me 
a portion of the conversation between the empress 
and Prince Henry. The empress said, ' It SHjms . 
as if one had nothing to do but stoop down to ': 
pick up something in Polaud.' But you forgot the 
sequel. She added these words: ^ If the court of 
Vienna begins the dismemberment of Poland, I 
think that her neighbors have a right to continue 
it.* *' • 

** VramurU^ your highness has trusty reporters, 
and your agents serve you admirably I ** exclaimed 
the king. 

Kaunitz bowed haughtily. 

" We are your majesty*? imitators," replied he. 
" First during the SUesian war, then at the court 
of Dresden, we learned from you the value of 
secret information.^ Having been apprised of the 
remarkable words oi the empress, 1 began to fear 
that she might encroach upon Poland without re- 
gard to the claims of Austria. Your majesty is 
aware thiit the Russian army occupy Warsaw, 
and that a cordon of Russian troops extend as 
far as the frontiers of Turkey.** 

** And if I draw my cordon beyond the district 
of Netz," cried the king, drawing his finger across . 
the map as if it had been a sword, ^ and Austria 
extends her frontier beyond Galicia and the Zips, 
the republic of Poland will occupy but a small 
space on the map of Europe.** 

** The smaller the better ; the fewer Poles there 
are in the worid the less strife there wUI be. The 
cradle of the Poles is that apple of discord which 
Eris once threw upon the table of the gods : they 
were bom of its seeds, and dissension is their na- 
tive element. As lon<r as there lives a Pole on 
the earth, that Pole will breed trouble among his 
neighbors.** 

^ Ah !** said the king, taking a pinch of snuff, 
" and yet your highness was indignant at Catharine 
because she would force the Poles to keep the 
peace. She appears to me to be entirely of one 
mind with yourself. She, too, looks upon Poland 
as the apple of Eris, and she has found it so over- 
ripe that it is in danger of falling from the tree. - 
She has stationed her gardener, Stanislaus, to « 
guard it. Let him watch over it. It belongs to 
him, and if it come to the ground, he has nobody 
to blame but himself. Meanwhile, should it burst, 
we will find means to prevent it from soiling tM. 
Now let us ppeak of Turkey. Ttiat unlucky Porte 
must have something done for him, and while we 
mediate in his behalf, I hope to bring about a good 
understanding between Austria and Russia. Let 
us do our best to promote a general peace. Eu- 
rope is bleeding at every pore ; let us bind up her 
wounds, and restore her to health." 

" Austria is willing to promote the general wel- 
fare,'* replied Kaunitz, following the king's exam- 
ple and rising from his chair, ** but first Russia . 
must conclude an honorable peace witli Turkey, } 
and she must abandon her rapacious designs upon 
the rest of Europe. But should the Empress of 
Russia compel us to war with her on this question 
we will not have recourse to arms until we have 



^^. • La Roche Aymon, " Vie du Prince Henri," p. 17t 
t Throngb his ambassador at Dresden, Frbderick hm! 
bribed the keeper of the Saxon archives to send him 
eopies of the secret treaties between Austria and Saxony. 
He did even worse, for the attache of the Austrian em« 
bassy at Berlin was in his pay, and he sent the klnc 
copies of all the Austrian disputcbes.~Ii. M&hlbach, *^ Lin 
of Frederick the Great.*' 
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foand means to alienate from her the most formi- 
dable of her allies." 

The king laughed. " I approve jour policy," 
said he, '* but I am curious to know how you would 
manage to prevent me from keeping my word. I 
am certainly pledged to Russia, but I hope that 
the negotiations into which we are about to enter 
will end in peace. I shall send a resume of 
our conference to the empress, and use every ef- 
fort to establish friendly relations between you." 

" Will your m^osty communicate her reply to 
me ? " asked Ka^mitz. 

'* I certainly will ; for I am a soldier, not a di- 
pldmatist, and I am so much in love with truth 
that I shall be her devotee until the last moment 
of my hfe." 

" Ah, sire, a man must be a hero like yourself 
to have the courage to love so dangerous a mis- 
tress. Truth is a rose with a thousand thorns. 
He who plucks it will be leounded, and woe to 
the head of him who wears it in his crown ! " 

'* You and I have fought and bled too often on 
the field of diplomacy to be tender about our 
heads. Let us, then, wear the crawn of truth, 
and bear with its thorns." 

So sa^ng, the king reached out his hand, and 
Kaunitz took his leave. ^ / 3 •^ 

After the prince had left the room, Frederick 
remained for a few minutes listening, until he 
heard the doer of the farther anteroom closed. 

'* Now, Hertzberg," cried he, " come out— the 
coast is clear." 

A gigantic screen, which divided the room in 
two, began to move, and forth came Count Hertz- 
berg, the klng^s prime minister. 

•* Did you hear it all ?" asked Frederick, laughing. 

'* I did, 80 please your majesty." 

" Did you write it down, so that I can sent its 
reaume to the Empress Catharine ? " 

*' Yes, your majesty, as far as it was possible to 
do so, I have written down every word of your 
conference," said Hertzberg, with a dissatisfied 
expression of countenance. 

The king raised his large eyes with an inquir- 
ing look at the face of his trusty minister. 

" Are you not satisfied, Hertzberg ? Why do 
you shake your head? You have three wrinkles 
in your forehead, and the comers of your mouth 
turn down as they always do when something has 
displeased you. Speak out, man. Of what do 
you complain ? " 

' *^Tir8t, I complain that your m^'esty has al- 
lowed the old fox to perceive that you, as well as 
himself, entertain designs upon Poland, and that 
in a manner you are willing to guarantee to Aus- 
tria her theft of the Zips. I also complain that you 
have consented to induce Russia, through the in- 
tervention of Austria, to make peace with Turkey." 

'' Is that all ? " asked the king ? 

" Yes, your majesty ; that is all." 

" Well, then, hear my defence. As regards 
70ur first complaint, I allowed the old fox (as you 
call him) to scent my desire for Polish game, be- 
cause I wished to find out exactly how far I could 
venture to go in the matter.*' 

** Yes, sire, and the consequences will be, that 
Austria, who has already appropriated the Zips, 
will stoop down to pick up something else. She 
has already had her share of the booty, why 
should she divide with your msgesty ? " 

*' Let Austria have her second share," cried the 
king, laughing. ** It will earn for her a double 



amount of the world's censure.* As regardi 
your second complaint, let me tell you, that at 
this moment peace is indispensable to us all, and 
for this reason I desire to bring Russia and Austria 
into friendly relations with one another. I think 
it not only wiser but more honorable t-o pacify 
Europe than to light the torch of war a second 
time. It is not an e&sy matter to secure a gen- 
eral peace, and we must all make some conces- 
sions to achieve a result so desirable. Do you 
suppose that it is as easy to conciliate unfriendly 
powers as it is to write bad verses ? 1 assure 
you, Hertzberg, that I would rather sit down to 
render the whole Jewish history into madrigals, 
than undertake to fuse into unanimity the conflict- 
ing interests of three sovereigns, when two out 
of the three are women ! But I wLl do my best 
When your neighbor's house is on fire, help to 
put it out, or it may communicate and burn down 
your own." f 



CHAPTER LXV. 

THB COUNTESS WIELOPOLSKA. 

'* You really think that he will come, Matusch- 
ka?" asked the Countess Wielopolska of her 
waiting- woman, who, standing behind the chair, 
was fastening a string of pearls in her lady*j 
dusky hair. 

" I know he will come, your ladyship," replied 
Matuschka. 

" And yon have seen the emperor and spoken 
to him ! " exclaimed the countess, pressing her 
delicate white hands upon her heart, as though 
she strove to imprison its wild emotions. 

" Indeed I have, my lady." 

" Oh, tell me of it again, Matuschka ; tell me, 
that I may not fancy it a dreamt" cried the 
countess, eageily. 

'* Well, then, my lady, I took your note to the 
palace, where the emperor has given positive 
orders that every one who wishes it shall be ad- 
mitted to his presence. The guard before the 
door let me pass into the antechamber. One of 
the lords in waiting told me that the emperor 
would be there before a quarter of an hour. I 
had not waited so long when the door opened and 
a handsome young man in a plain white uniform 
walked in. I should never have taken him for 
the emperor, except that the lord stood up so 
straight when he saw him. Then I knelt down 
and gave the letter. The emperor took it and 
said : * Tell your lady that I am not prepared to 
receive ladies in my palace ; but since she wishes 
to see me, I will* go to her. If she will be at 
home this evening, I will find time to eall upon 
her myself.* " 

^ Ah ! " cried the countess, *^ he will soon be 
here. I shall see him — speak to him-^i^our out 
the longings of my bursting heart ! Oh, Ma- 
tuschka, as the moment approaches, I feefas if l 
could fly away and plunge into the wild waters of 
the Vistula that bear my husband^s corpse, or sink 

• The king's own words. Coxe, ** History of Austrta,'* 
vol. v., p. 20. 

t The king's own worda *" (Bavres FosthomM," roL 
ii., p. 187. 
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lifeless upcn tbe battle-field that is reddened with 
the blood of my brothers." 

*' Do not think of these dreadful things, dear 
lady," said Matuschka, trying to keep buck her 
tetirs ; " it is twilight, and ihe emperor wili soon 
be here. Look cheerful — for you arc as beautiful 
a£> an angel when you smile, and the emperor will 
be much more apt to be moved by your smiles 
than by your tears." 

** Tou are right, Matuschka," cried the count- 
ess, rising hastily from her seat. **I will not 
weep, for I must try to find favor in the emperor's 
eyes." 

She crossed the room and stood before a 
Psyche, where for some time she scrutinized her 
own features ; not with the self-complacency of a 
vain woman, but with the critical acuteness of an 
arlist who contemplates a fine picture. Gradually 
her eyes grew soft and her mouth rippled with a 
smile. Like a mourning Juno she stood in the 
long black velvet dress that sharply defined the 
outlines of her faultless bust and fell in graceful 
folds around her stately figure. Her bodice was 
elasped by an agraffe of richest "pearls ; and the 
white throat and the jewel lay together, pearl 
beside pearl, each rivalling the snowy lustre of the 
other. Had it not been for those starry eyes that 
looked out so full of moumiul splendor, her face 
might- have seemed too statuesque in its beauty; 
but from their dark depths all the enthusiasm of 
a nature that had concentrated its every emotion 
into one master-passion, lit up her face with 
flabhes that came and went like summer light- 
ning. 

" Yes, I am beautiAil," whispered she, while a 
Bad smile played around her exquisite mouth. 
** My beauty is the last weapon left me wherewith 
to battle for Poland. I must take advantage of 
it. Life and honor, wealth and blood, every thing 
for my country ! " 

She turned to her waiting>woman aa a queen 
would have done who was dismissing her sub- 
jects. 

**Go, Matuschko," said phe, ''and take some 
rest You have been laboring for me all day, and 
I cannot bear to think that the only friend left 
me in this world should be overtasked for me. 
Soiaietimes you look at me as my mother once 
did , and then I dream that I feel her hand bid 
lovingly upon my head, and hear her dear voice 
exhorting me to pray that God would bless me 
with sttength to do my duty to my bleeding coun- 
try." 

Matuschka fell upon her knees and kissed the 
hem of her mistress's robe. 

'* Do not ^ve way," sobbed she, " do not grieve 
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now. 

The countess did not hear. She had thrown 
back her head and was gazing absently above. 
*' Oh, yes, I am mindful of my duty," murmured 
she. " I have not forgotten the vow I made to 
my mother and sealed upon her dying lips with 
my Isst kiss I I have been a faithful daughter of 
my fatherland. I have given every thing — there 
renJiins nothing but myself, and oh« how gladly 
would I give my life for Poland I But God has 
"otsaken us ; His eyes are turned away I " 

"Accuse not the Lord, dear lady," prayed 
Matuschka. " Put your trust in Him, and take 
courage." 

"It is true. I have no right to accuse my 
Maker," sighed the countess. " When the last 



drop of Polish blood is spent and the last Polish 
heart is crushed beneath the tramp of tlic en- 
emy's hosts, then it ¥nll be time to cry to Ueav- 
en! Rise, Matuschka, and weep no more. All is 
not yet lost. Let us hope, and labor that hope 
may become reality, and Poland may be free * '* 

She reached her hand to Matuschka and passed 
into an adjoining room. It was the state apart- 
ment of the inn, and was always reserved for dis- 
tinguished gue<its. It had been richly furnished, 
but the teeth of time had nibbled many a rent in 
the old-fashioned furniture, the* fa<ied curtains, 
and the wcU-wom carpet Matuschka, however, 
had given an air of some elegance to the place. 
On the carved oak table ui the centre stood a 
vase of flowers; and, that her dear mistress 
might have something to remind her of home, 
Matuschka had procured a piano, to which the 
countess, when weary of her thoughts, might con- 
fide the hopes and fears that were surging in her 
storm-tos6ed heart 

The piano was open, and a sheet of mumc lay 
on the desk. As the countess perceived it, she 
walked rapidly toward the instrument and sat 
down before it 

• " I will sing," said she. " The emperor loves 
music, above all things the music of Gluck." 

She turned' over the leaves, and then said, 
softly : 

" * Orpheus and Eurydice ! ' La Bemasconi told 
me that this was his favorite opera. Oh, that I 
knew which aria he loved the best ? " 

She struck a few chords, and in a low voice 
began to sing. Gradually her beautiful features 
lost their sadness, she seemed to forget herself 
and her sorrows, and to yield up her soul to the 
influence of Gluck's heavenly music. And now, 
with all the power, the melody, the pathos of her 
matchless voice, she sang, " Che faro etnza Ew^ 
tydice/** 

The more she sang, the brighter grew her 
lovely face. Forgetful of all things around, she 
gave herself wholly up to the inspiration of the 
hour, and from its fountains of harmony she drew 
sweetest draughts of consolation and of hope. 

The door had opened, and she had nol heard it 
On the threshold stood the emperor, followed by 
Matuschka, while the counte^ts, all unmindful, 
filled the air with strains so divine, that they might 
have been the marriage-hymns of Love wedded to 
Song. 

The emperor had stopped for a moment to listen. 
His face, which at first had woni an expression of 
smiling fiippancy, now changed its aspect He 
recogtdzed the music, and felt his heart beat 
wildly. With a commanding gesture, he mo- 
tioned Matuschka to withdraw, and noiselessly 
closed the door. 



CHAPTER LXVL 

THX EMPBBOB AIO) THE OOUNTESS. 

The countess continued to smg, although Joseph 
had advanced as far as the centre of the room. 
The thickness of the carpet made his footfall in- 
audible. He stood with his right hand resting 
upon the oak table, while he leaned forward to 
listen, and one by one the dead memories of bifl 
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youthful love came thronging around his heart, 
and filling it with an ecstasy that was half joy and 
half sorrow. 

More and more impassioned grew the music, 
while the air was tremulous with melody, it 
softened and softened, until it melted away In sobs. 
The hands of the enchantress fell from the keys ; 
Btie bowed her head, and leaning against the 
music, burst into tears. 

The emperor, too, felt the tear-drops gather in 
his eyes; he dashed them away, and went rapidly 
up to the piano. 

" Countess,*' said he, in his soft, mellow tones, 
** I felt it no indiscretion to listen unseen to your 
heavenly music, but no one save Qod has a right 
to ivitness your grief.** 

She started, and rising quickly, the emperor 
saw the face of the lady who had thrown him the 
wreath., 

" It is she ! " cried he, " the beauf iPuI Confeder- 
ate ! I thank you from my heart for the favor you 
have done me, for 1 have sought you for some 
days in vain." 

** Your majesty sought me ? ** said she, smiling. 
'* Then I am sure that you are ready to sympathize 
vith misfortune.*^ 
;n ^'Do you need sympathy ? ** asked he, eagerly. 

«* Sire, I am a daughter of Poland,** replied she. 

** And the Wielopolskas are among the noblest 
a td richest of Poland's noble families.*' 

** Noble 1 Rich 1 Our castles have been burned 
b .' the Russians, our fields have been laid waste, 
o ir vassals have been massacred, and of our kins- 
n en, some have died ^hder the knoutPwhile others 
<L'ag out a life of martyrdom in Siberia.** 

** One of the Counts Wielopolska was a favorite 
of the king, was he not ? ** asked Joseph, much 
moved. 

" He was my husband,'* replied she, bitterly. 
** Heedless of his countrymen's warnings, he be- 
beved in the patriotism of Stanislaus. VVhen he 
saw his error, he felt that he merited death, and 
expiated his faidt by self-destruction. His grave 
ia in the VUtuUi.*' 

*' Unhappy wife I *' exclaimed the emperor. 
** And had you no other kinsman ? ** 

^ I had a father and three brothers.*' 

"You had them?" 

" Yes, sire, but I have them no longer. My 
brothers died on the field of battle ; my father, 
oh, my father ! — God ^rant that he be no more 
among the living, for hejain Siberia / *y 

The emperor raised his hands in horror ; then 
extending them to the countess, he took hers, and 
said in a voice of deepest sympathy : " I thank 
you for coming to me. Tell me your plans for 
the tuture, that I may learn how best I may serve 
you.*' 

** Sire, I have none," sighed she. " Life is so 
moumfol, that I long to close my eyes forever 
upOD its tragedies, but — ^" 

*• But what ? '♦ 

" I should then be robbed of the sight of him 
wbo has promised succor to my fatherland," cried 
she, passionately, while she sank upon her knees 
and clasped her hands convulsively together. 

Jo-^h bent over, and would have raised her 
from the fioor. ^ It ill becomes such beauty to 
kneel before me," said he, softly. 
Vv *^ Let me kneel, let me kneel 1 '* exclaimed she, 
frhile her beautiful eyes sufiused with teai-s. 
** Here, at your feet, let me implore your proteo- 
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I tion for Poland t Have mercy, sire, upon the Con- 
federates, whose only crime is their resistance to 
foreign oppression. Reach out your imperial 
hand to Miem, and bid them be free, for they must 
cither be slaves, or die by their own hands. Em- 
peror of Austria, save the (^dren of Sobieski, 
from barbarous Russia ! '>^ J(iW.r/v l.'v T ' 

" Do not fear," replied Joseph, kindly. " I prom* 
ised the Confederates that Austria would recog- ) j T 
nize their envoy, and I will redeem my word. 
Babb, countess, I implore you, rise, and may the 
day not be distant when I shall extend my hand 
to Poland as I now do to you. You have a pleige 
of my sincerity, in the fact that wc have both a 
common enemy, and it will not be my fault if 
I do not oppose her, sword in hand. Still, al- 
though men call me emperor, I am the puppet of 
another wilL The crown of Austria is on my 
mother's head ; its shadow, alone, is upon mine. 
I speak frankly to you ; but our acquaintance is 
peculiar, and, by its nature, has broken down the 
ordinary barriers of conventional life. Your songs 
and your tears have spoken directly to my heart, 
recalling the only happy days that I have ever 
known on earth. But I am growin;; sentimental. 
You will pardon. me, I know, for you are a wo- 
man, and have known what it is to love." 

She slowly shook her head. ** No, sire," re- 
plied she, '* I have never known what it was to 
love." 

The emperor looked directly in her eyes. She/ 
Beautiful and mtgestic as Hera,-— «A«, not know 
what it was to love! "And your husband — ^" 
asked he. 

'* I was married to him as Poland was given to 
Stanislaus. I never saw him until he became my 
husband." 
. " And your heart refused allegiance ? " 

" Sire, I have never yet seen the man who was 
destined to reign over my heart." 

" Ah, you are proud ! I envy him who is des- 
tined to conquer that enchanting domain.** 

She looked for one moment at the emperor, 
and then said, blushing : " Sire, my heart will suc- 
cumb to him who rescues Poland. With rapture 
it will acknowledge him as lord and sovereign of 
my being." 

The emperor made no reply. He gazed with a 
STgnificant smile at the lovely enthusiast, until sho 
blushed again, and her eyes sought the grounJ. 

" Ah, countess," said Joseph, after a pause, " if 
all the women of Poland were of your mind, a 
multitudinous army would soon flock to her 
standard." • 

" £very Polish woman is of one mind with me. 
We are all the daughters of one mother, and our 
love for her is stronger than death." 

The emperor shook his head. "Were this 
true," replied he, " Poland would never have fallen 
as she has done. But far be it from me to heap 
reproaches upon the unfortunate. I will do what 
it lies in my power to do for the Poles, provided 
they are willing to second my efforts for them- 
selves. If they would have peace, however, with 
other nations, they must show strength and unity 
of purpose among themselves. Until they can 
stand before the world in the serried ranks of a 
national unanimity, they must expect to be as- 
sailed by their rapacious neighbors. But let ua 
for«;et polities for a moment I long to speak to 
you of yourself What are your plans ? How 
can I serve you f " 
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** Sire, I h.iTe no plans. I ask nothing of the 
world but a place of refuge, where I can sorrow 
unseen."* 

" You are too young, and, pardon me, if I add, 
too beautiful, to fly from the world. Come to 
Vienna, and learn from me how easy it is to live 
without happiness." 

" Your majesty will allow me to go to Vienna ? " 
cried the countess, joyfully. '* Ever since I have 
felt that I could do nothing for Poland, I have 
longed to live in Vienna, that I might breathe the 
same atmosphere with your majesty and the Em- 
press Maria Theresa. You are the only sovereigns 
in Europe who have shown any compassion for the 
misfortunes of my country, and before your gen- 
erous sympathy my heart bows down in gratitude 
and admiration.** 

*^Say you so, proud heart, that has never 
bowed bdfore ? ** exclaimed the emperor, smiling, 
&ud taking the countess's white hand in his. 
*' Come, then, to Vienna, not to do homage, but 
to receive it, for nothing becomes your beauty 
more thsn pride. Come to Vienna, and I will see 
that new friends and new ties awaken your heart 
to love and happiness.** 

'* I have one relative in Vienna, sire, the Count- 
ess Ton Salmour.** 

'*Ah! one of the empress's ladies of honor. 
Then you will not need my protection there, for 
the countess is in high favor with the empress ; 
and 1 may say, that she has more influence at 
court than I have.** 

"Sire,'* said the countess, rai:^ing her large 
eyes with an appealing look, "I shall go to 
T^ienna, if I go under your miyesty*8 protection 
and with your sanction.** 

" You shall have both,*! replied Joseph, warmly. 
'* I will write to my mother to^y, and you shall 
present my letter. When will you leave ? I dare 
Lot ask you to tarry here, for this is no place for 
lovely and unprotected women. Moreover, the 
King of Prussia has no sympathy with Poland, 
and he will like you the less for the touching ap- 
p^l you made in her behalf when you sang at the 
concert. Greet the empress for me, and let me 
hope that you will stir her heart as you have 
stirred mine, ^nd now farewell. My time has 
expired : the King of Prussia expects me to sup- 
per. I must part from you, but I leave comforted, 
since I am enabled to say in parting, ^ Au 
revoir / * *' 

He bowed, and turned to quit the room. But 
at the door he spoke again. 

" If I ever win the right to claim any thing of 
you, will you sing for me the aria that I found 
you singing to-night ? '* 

** Oh ! your majesty,** said the countess, coming 
eagerly forward, *' you have already earned the 
right to claim whatsoever you desire of me. I 
can never speak my gratitude for your condescen- 
sion; perhaps music will speak for me. How 
gladly, then, will I sing when you command me ! ** 

" I shall claim the promise in Vienna,** said he, 
08 he left the room. 

The countesd remained standing just where he 
had met her, breathlessly listening to his voice, 
which for a while she heard in the anteroom, and 
then to the last echoes of his retreating steps. 

Suddenly the door was opened, and Matuschka, 
with joyftil mien, came forward with a purse in 
her hand. 

^ Oh, my lady,** exclumed she, " the emperpr 



has ^ven me this purse to defray our expenses to 

Vienna I '* 

The countess started, and her pale face suffused 
with crimson shame. 

"AlmsP* said she, bitterly. "He treats me 
like a beggar ! ** 

"No, kidy,** said Matuschka abashed; "the 
emperor told me that he had begged you to go 
to Vienna for business of state, and that he had 
a right to provide the expenses of our journey 
there. He sail — ** 

The countess waved her hand impatiently. 
" Go back to the emperor,** said she haughtily. 
" Tell him that you dare not o£fer this pui-se to 
your lady, for you know that she would rather 
die than receive alms, even Irom an emperor.** 

Matuschka cast down her eyes, and turned 
away. But she hesitated, and looked timidly at 
her mistress, whose great, glowing eyss were fixed 
upon her in unmistakable displeasure. 

" My lady,** said she, with embarrassment, " I 
will do your bidding, but you who have been so 
rich and great, know nothing of the troubles of 
poverty. Your money is exha^'sted. I would 
rather melt my own heart's blood into gold than 
tell you so ; but indeed, dear lady, if you refuse 
the emperor*s gift you will be without a kreutzer 
in your purse.** 

The countess raised her hands to her hair and 
unfastened the pearl wreath with which Matuschka 
had decoiated it ia anticipation of the emperor's 
visit. 

" There — take this and sell it You will readily 
find a jeweller who understands its value, and if 
he pays us but the half, it will be twice the sum 
which you hold in the emperor*s purse." 

" My lady, would you sell your family jewels ? 
Have you forgotten that your family are pledged 
not to sell their heir-looms f ** 

" God will forgive me if I break my vow. It 
is more honorable to part with my ancestral jew- 
els than to receive alms. I have no heirs, and 
no one will be wronged by the act I have but 
my mother — Poland. For her I am ready to sac- 
rifice the little I possess, and when nothing else 
remains, I shall yield my life. Go, Matuschka, 
go!*' 

Matuschka took the wreath and wept '^ I go, 
hdy," sobbed she. " This will last you for half 
a year, and then the armlets, then the diadem of 
brilliants, the bracelets, and the necklace, must 
all go. God grant you may live so long on these 
family treasures, that old Matuschka may be spared 
the humiliation of selling the rest ! I have lived 
too long, since I must chaffer ^ ith a base-bom 
tradesman for the jewels that were the royal gift 
of John Sobieski to my lady's noble ances- 
tors." 

She raised the countess*s robe to her lips, and 
left the room. Her mi.<itress looked after her, but 
her thoughts were wandering elsewhere. Slowly 
sinking on her knees, sb *. began to pray, and the 
burden of her prayer was this : 

" Oh, my God, grant that 1 may win his love I *' 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 

MABIA THEBESA. 



"tHX pearls were sold, the countess had arriyed 
hi Vienna, and she was in the presence of the em- 
press, whom, although they had never met before, 
she had so long regarded with affectionate admi- 
ration. 

'* I r^'oice to see you," said Maria Theresa, gra- 
ciously extending her hand. *■*• It gives me pleas- 
ure to receive a relative of the Countess von ^al- 
mour. But you have another claim upon my 
sjonpathy, for you are a Polish woman, and I can 
never forget that, but for John Sobieski, Vienna 
would have been a prey to the infideL" 

** Upon your majesty's generous remembrance 
of Sobieski's alliance rests the last hope of Po- 
land!" exclaimed the countess, kneeling and 
kissing the hand of the empress. ** God has in- 
clined to her redemption the heart of the noblest 
woman in Europe, and through her magnanimity 
will the wicked Empress of Russia receive her 
check. Oh, your majesty, that woman, in the 
height of her ari!>.>gance, believes to-dav that you 
are only too willing to further her {opacity and 
participate in her crimes ! " Cn • ' v ^^ • -^^ ^ 

*' Never shall it be said that sl^e and I have 
one thought or one object in common 1" cried 
Maria Theresa, her face glowing with indignation 
** Let her cease her oppression of Poland, or the 
Austrian eagle will seize the Russian vulture 1 " 

The face of the countess grew radiant with joy. 
Raising her beautiful arms to heaven, she cried 
out exultingly : " King of kings, Thou hast heard ! 
Maria Theresa comes to our help !/^ Oh, yow* 
majesty, how many thousand hearts, from this 
day, will bow down in homage before your throne I 
Hereafter, not God, but Maria Theresa, will be 
our refuge ! " 

*■* Do not blaspheme," cried the empress, cross- 
ing herself. " I am but the servant of the Lord, 
and I do His divine will on earth. God is our 
refuge and our strength, and He will nerve my 
arm to overcome evil and work out good. I will 
countenance and uphold the Confederates, because 
it is my honest conviction that their cause is just, 
and that they are the only party in Poland who 
act in honor and good faith." * 

" Hitherto, they would have died to vindicate 
that honor and that faith ; now they will live to 
defend it from their oppressors. > Oh,' your maj ^ 
ty, pardon me, if, in my rapture at your goodness, 
I forget what is due to your exalted station. My 
heart will burst if I may not give utterance to my 
joy. I am a lonely creature, with no tie but that 
which binds me to my unhappy mother, Polonia ! " 

"So young, and without home or kindred I" 
said the empress, kindly. " I have already heard 
of your mLitortunes, poor child, from my son the 
emperor." 

At the name of the emperor, the countesses pale 
face was tinged with a faint rosy color. The em- 
press did not remark it, for. she was already 
thinking what a pity it was that such a surpassing- 
ly beautiful woman should be a widow ; that such 
Hn enchanting creature should be unloved and un- 
fredded. 

^ You are too handsome," said she, *' to remain 

* Hw empreM^s own words. Bee yerrand, L, p. T9. 



single. Woman was made for love and marriage. 
Happy is she who can devote her whole heart to 
the sweet responsibilities of domestic life, and who 
is not called upon to assume the duties that weigh 
down the head of royalty." 

While the empress spoke, her eyes were fixed 
upon the portrait of the Emiieror Fi'ancid, which 
still hung between the windows in the place of the 
mirror, which had been removed from its frame. 
The Countess Wielopolska had been admitted to 
the p:ay sitting-room. 

"Earthly grandeur," continued she, "is beset 
« tth paini an J cares ; bat the happy wile, whose 
subjects are her own dear children, is one degree 
removed from the bliss of angels. You must 
marry, my dear, and I will find for you a brilliant 
/wrti." 

" I am poor, your majesty, and am too proud 
to enter a rich man*s palace without a dowry." 

" You shall have your dowry. I shall instruct 
my ambassador at St. Petersburg to demand the 
return of your estates. It will be one good deed 
by which that woman* may expiate some of her 
many crimes. Your estates once restored, yoa 
will be an equal match for any nobleman in 
Europe." 

" Lf 1 should receive my estates through your 
miyesty's intercession," replied the countess, " my 
home would be an asylum for all the unfortunate 
Poles. I should think it tretison to dream of pei^ 
sonal happiness, while Poland lies shackled and 
bleeding." 

" But Poland shall be fW« 1 " cried the empress, 
with enthusiasm. "With the cooperation of 
France, the voice of Austria will be so loud that 
Russia Mil hear, and withdraw her unjust claims. 
We will strike off the fetters of Poland,^hile we 
forge a gentle chain for the Countess Wielopolska ; 
a chain that falls so lightly upon woman, that its 
burden is sweeter than freedom." 

" Your miyesty must forgive me," reiterated 
the countess ; " I have 4Wom, on my mother^s 
grave, that as long as I can be useful, I will live 
for Poland. Should she regain her freedom, I 
will retire to a convent, where every breath I draw 
shaU be a thanksgiving to God. Should she be 
doomed to slavery, she will need her sons and 
daughters no more, and then I will die. Your 
majesty sees that I am already betrothed. I shall 
soon be the bride of Heaven or the bride of 
Death." 

" The bride of Hearen ! " repeated the empress, 
her eyes swimming with tears. " Then be it so ; 
it is not I who would entice Mary from her MaS' 
ter's fbet. The world is full of Marthas, troubled 
about many things. Go, choose the better part, 
sweet enthusiast, and I will see that you have 
cause for thanksgivmg." 

She reached her hand to the countess, who 
kissed it and withdrew. As she opened the door, 
she felt the bolt turn from the outside. 

"His highness Prince Kaunitz," cried a page;, 
and as the countess was making one last inclina- 
tion of the head, the tall, slender form of Eaunits 
filled the space behmd her. 

" Have I permission to enter, your mijesty ? " 
said the minister. 

" You are always welcome, prince," replied the 
empress. 

* The words by which Maria Theresa always deslf 
aated Catharine. 
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Kaanitz bowed sligbtly, and as he nused his 
coll eye to the face of the countess, a faint smile 
flitted over his features, but it was followed by a 
sneer. Without acknowledging her presence by 
the smallest courtesy, he advanced to the em- 
press, and the door closed upon Poland forever. 



CHAPTER LXVni. 

MABIB ANTOINETTE AND OOUBT BTIQTIETTE. 

• 

^'Ldttkrs from France, your migesty," said 
KaunitsE., and the face of the empress grew bright 
as she recognized the handwriting of her daughter. 

*^ The dauphiness is well ? ** said she. " Next to 
her dear self, I lov^ to see her writing. Ak 
I have grown very lonely since my little Antoi- 
uetve has left me I One by one my children go ; 
one dear face alone remiuns/* continued she, 
pointing to the portrait of the emperor. Then 
looking at the letters in the hands of the prince, 
she said : 

*♦ Have you good news ? " 

*< Tes, your majesty. The dauphiness is adored 
by tUt! French people. They repeat her bon moU, 
«rrite odes and madrigals to her beauty, and hang 
up her portrait in their houses. When she drives 
out in her caleche they impede its progress with 
their welcomes; and' when she appears at the 
theatre, the prima donnas are forgotten. Half 
a year a;;o, when she made her entry into Paris 
and more than a hundred thousand people went 
out to meet her, the Duke de Brissac said, * Ma- 
dame, you have one hundred thousand lovers, and 
yet the dauphin will never be jealous of them.' * 
The dear old duke ! He httle knew what literal 
truth he spoke of the dauphin on that occasion.*' 

'* What do you mean ? " asked the empress, 
hastily. *' I know by the expression of your face 
that you have something unpleasant to tell" 

" I mean to say the dauphin is not jealous, be- 
cause he is the only man in France who is not in 
love with the dauphiness." 

The empress turned scarlet. *^ This is a seri- 
ous charge which you presume to make against 
the dauphin," said she, frowning. 

" It is unhappily true," replied Kaunitz, coolly. 

** The dauphiness makes no. mention of such 
a state of things in her letter. It does not 
breathe a word of complaint." 

" Perhaps the dauphiness, in the innocence of 
her heart, has no idea of the grounds which she 
has for complaint" 

The empress looked displeased. " Do you know 
that your language is offensive ? " said she. ** You 
assert that the dauphin is insensible to the charms 
of his beautif)^ young wife." * 

** Your migesty well knows that I never as- 
sert s falsehood. The dauphin is not in love 
ir h his wife, and I do not believe that she has 
an advocate at the court of Louis XV. Since the 
shamuless partisans of Du Barry have triumphed 
''vcr the noble Duke of Choiseul, the dauphiness 
tB without a friend. The Duke d'Arguillon is anti- 
Austrian, and your majesty knows what an enemy 
to Austria was the father of the dauphin." 

* ** Memoirs of MadAme de Campon/^ vol. !., p. 60. 



" Why do you seek to torture me, Kaun tz ? ' 
said the empress, impatiently. '*You are not 
telling me all this for nothing. Sav at once what 
you have to say." 

" Your majesty has not yet read the letter which 
I had the honor of handing to you just now, I be- 
lieve," said Kaunitz. 

Maria Theresa took up the letter from the 
aueridtm on which she had laid it, aoi began to 
look it over. 

'*It is true," sighed she. '*The dauphiness 
complains of solitude. *" Since the Duke de Choi- 
seul has left,' writes she, *I am alone, and with- 
out a friend.' You are right. The dauf biness is 
in danger. She writes that her enomies are intri- 
guing to part, her from the dauphin. They at- 
tempted in Fontainebleau to assign her a suite of 
apartments remote from those of her husband." 

^* Yes, the anti- Austrian party, seeing that he is 
indifferent to her, are doing their best to convert 
this indifference into dislike. But the dauphiness 
saw through the afiair, and complained to the 
kmg." 

** That was right and bold ! " cried the empress, 
joyfully. 

** Yes, it was bold, for it gained another enemy 
for the dauphiness. She should have spoken to 
the king through the Duke I'Arguillon, instead of 
which she applied to bis miy'esty herself. The 
duke will never forgive her ; and when the Duchess 
de Noailles reproved the dauphiness, she replied 
that she would never take counsel of etiquette 
where her family affairs were concerned. The 
consequence is that the duchess also has gone 
over to the enemy." 

** To the enemy ? " exclaimed the empress, anx- 
iously. ** Has she, then, other enemies ? " 

** Madame de Marsan, the goverpess of the sis- 
ters of the dauphin, will never forgive her for 
having interfered in^ the education of the young 
princesses." 

** But surely the daughters of the king will be 
kind to my poor Marie Antoinette!" exclumed 
the empress, ready to burst into tears. **They 
promised to love her; and it is but natural and 
womanly that they should shun the party which 
upholds the profligate woman who rules the King 
of France ! " 

' Prince Kaunitz slightly elevated his shoulders. 
** Madame Adelaide, the eldest, until the marriage 
of the dauphin, held the first place at court. 
Now, the dauphiness has precedence of her, and 
the court card-parties are held in her apartments. 
Madame Adelaide, therefore, has refused to be 
present, and retires to her own rooms, where she 
holds rival card-parties which are attended by the 
anti-Austrians, who are opposed to Du Barry. This 
is the second party who intrigue against the 
dauphiness. — Madame Sophie perchance remem- 
bers her in her prayers ; but she is too pious to 
be of use to anybody. — Madame Victoire, who 
really loves the dauphiness, is so sickly, that she 
scarcely ever leaves her room. For a while she 
held little reunions there, which, being very pleas- 
ant, were for a while attended by the dauphiness ; 
but Madame de Noailles objected, and court -eti- 
quette required that they should be discontinued." 

The empress had risen and was pacing the floor 
in great agitation. "So young, so lovely, and 
slighted by her husband!" murmured she, bitr 
terly, while large tear-drops stood in her eyes. 
*'The daughter of the Csesars in strife with a 
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king's base-bom mistress and a vile faction who 
hate her without cause I And I — ^her mother — 
an empress, am powerless to help her ! " 

"No, your majesty," said Kaunitz, "not alto- 
gether powerless. Tou cannot help her with 
armies, but you can do so with good advice, and 
no one can advise her as effectually as her 
mother.*' 

" Advise *her ? What advice can I give ? " 
cried the empressi angrily. " Shall I counsel her 
to attend the pkits soupers of the king, and 
truckle to his mistress? Never! never! My 
daughter may be unhappy, but she shall not be 
dishonored ! " 

" I should n9t presume to make any such prop- 
osition to the dauphiness," said Kaunitz, quiet- 
ly. " One cannot condescend to Du Barry as we 
did to La Pompadour. The latter was at least a 
«voman of mind, the former is nothing more than 
a vulgar beauty. But there is another lady whose 
influence at court id without limit — one whom Du 
Barry contemns, but whom the dauphiness would 
do well to conciliate." 

" f)f what lady do you speak, Kaunitz ? " 

" I speak of Madame Etiijjuette, your majesty. 
She ifl a stiff and tiresome old dame, I grant yoo, 
>ut in France she presides over every thing. 
"W ithout her the royal family can neither sleep nor 
wake ; they can neither take a meal if they be in 
health, nor a purge if they be indisposed, without 
her everlasting surveiUarice. She directs their 
dress, amusements, associates, and behavior ; she 
presides over their pleasures, their weariness, 
their social hours, and their hours of solitude. 
This may be uncomfortable, but royalty cannot 
escape it, and it must be endured." 

" It is the business of Madame de Noailles to 
attend to the requisitions of court etiquette," said 
the empress, impatiently.' 

" And of the dauphiness to attend to her rep- 
resentations," added Kaunitz. 

" She will certainly have enough discretion to 
conform herself to such obligations I " 

"Your majesty, a girl of fifteen who has a 
hundred thousand lovers is not apt to be troubled 
with discretion. The dauphiness is bored to death 
.by Madame de Noaillcs^s eternal sermons, and 
therein she may be right. But she turns the 
mistress of ceremonies into ridicule, and therein 
she is wrong. In an outburst of her vexation the 
dauphiness one day called her * old Madame Eti- 
quette,' and, as the ban mots of a future queen are 
apt to be repeated, Madame de Noailles goes by 
DO other name at court. Again — ^not long ago 
the dauphiness gave a party of pleasure at Ver- 
sailles. The company were mounted on don- 
keys." 

" On donkeys ! " cried the empress with horror. 

" On donkeys," repeated Eaunitz, with compo- 
sure. "The donkey on which the dauphiness 
rode was unworthy of the honor conferred upon 
it. It threw its royal rider." 

" And Antoinette fell off ? " 

" She fell, your majesty — and fell without exer- 
cising any particular discretion in the matter. The 
Count d'Artois came forward to her assistance, 
but she waved him off, saying with comic ear- 
nestness, ' Bo not touch me for your life ! Send 
a courier for Madame Etiquette, and wait until 
she has prescribed the important ceremonies with 
which a dauphiness is to be remounted upon the 
back of her donkey.' Every one laughed of 



course, and the next day when the thing was re* 
peated, everybody in Paris was heartily amused^ 
except Madame do Noailles. She ilid not laugh." 

Neither could the empress vouciisafe a smile, 
although the affair was ludicrous enough. She 
was still walking to ami fro, her face scarlet with 
mortification. She stopped directly in front of 
her unsympathizing minister, and said : " You are 
right. I must warn Antoinette that she is going 
too ^r. Oh, my heart bleeds when I think of my 
dear^ inexperienced child cast friendless upon the 
reefli of that dangerous and corrupt court of 
France ! My God ! my God I why did I not heed 
the warning I received ? Why did I consent to 
let Her go ? " 

" Because your majesty was too wise to be 
guided by lunatics and impostors, and because yon 
reco.^nized, not only the imperative necessity 
which placed Marie Antoinette upon the throne 
of France, but also the value and the blessing of 
a close alliance with the French." 

" God grant it may prove a blessing ! " sighed 
the empress. " I will write to-day, and implore 
her to call to aid all her discretion -~ for Heaven 
knows it is needed at the court of France I " 

" It is not an easy thing to call up discretion 
whenever discretion is needed," said Kaunitz, 
thoughtfully. " Has not your m^jedty, with that 
goodness which dOiS so much honor to your heart, . 
gone so far as to promise help to the quarrelsome 
Poles ? " 

" Yes," said the empress, warmly, " and I in- 
tend to keep my promise." 

" Promises, your majesty, are sometimes made 
which it is impossible to keep." 

" But I make no such promises, and therefore 
honor requires that I fulfil my imperial pledge. 
Yes, we have promised help and comfort to the 
patriotic Coufederates, the defenders of liberty 
and of the true faith, and God forbid that we 
should ever deceive those who trust to us for 
protection I " 

Kaunitz bowed. "Then your miyesty will 
have the goodness to apprise the emperor that 
the army must be put upon a war footing ; our 
magazines must be replenished, and Austria must 
prepare herself to suffer all the. horrors of a long 
war." J- > ' 

"A war? With whw?" exclaimed the as- 
tounded empress. ^ 

"With Russia, Prussia, Sweden, perchance 
with all Europe. Does your majesty suppose that 
the great powers will suffer the establishment of a 
republic here, under the protection of Austria ?^- 
a republic upon the body politic of a continent 
of monarchies, which, like a scirrhous sore, will 
spread disease that must end in death to all ? " 

" Of what republic do you speak ? " 



CHAPTER LXIX. 

THE TBIUMPH OF DIPLOMAOT. 

" I SPEAK of Poland," said Kaunitz, with hi& 
accustomed indifference. "I speak of those iv* 
Solent Confederates, who, emboldened by the CQ*i- 
descension of your majesty and the emperor, are 
ready to dare every thing for the propagation of 
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their pernicious political doctrines. Thej have 
lieen pleased to declare Stanislaus deposed, and 
the throne of Poland yacant. This declaration 
has been committed to writing, and with the sig- 
natures of the leading Confederates attached to it, 
has been actually placed in the king^s hands, in 
his oynx palace at Warsaw. Not content with 
this, thej have distributed thousands of these 
documents throughout Poland, so that the (j^ues- 
tion to^ay, in that miserable hornet's nest, i9 not 
whether the rights of the Confederates are t<^ be 
guaranteed to them, but whether the kingdonf ' of 
Poland shall remain a monarchy or be converted 
into a republic.** 

*^ If this be true, then Poland is lost, and there 
is no hope for the Confederates," replied the em- 
press. *^I promised them protection against 
foreign aggression, but with thdr internal quarrels 
I will not mterfere.** 

'* Tt would be a dangerous precedent if Austria 
should justify those who lay sacrilegious hands 
upon the crown of their law^M sovereign ; and, 
for my part, my principles forbid me to uphold a 
band of rebels, who are engaged in an insolent 
eonspiracy to dethrone their king.** 

" You are right, prince ; it will never do for us 
to uphold them. As I have openly declared my 
sympathy with the Confederates, so I must openly 
express to them my entire disapprobation of thcur 
republican proclivities.** 

** If your mi^esty does that, a war with France 
win be the consequence of your frankness. France 
has promised succor to the Confederates, and has 
already sent Dumouriez with troops, arms, and 
gold. France is longing to have a voice in the 
differences between Kussia and Turkey, and she 
only awaits cooperation from Austria to declare 
openly against Kussia. She will declare against 
ourselves, if, after your migesty*s promises, we 
suddenly change front and take part against the 
seditious Poles.*' 

** What can we do, then, to avert war?** cried 
the empress, anxiously. **Ah, prince, you see 
that the days of my youth and my valor are past ! 
I shudder when I look back upon the blood that 
has been shed under *kny reign, and nothing but 
the direst necessity will ever compel me to be the 
cause of spilline another drop of Austrian blood.* 
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Bow, then, shall we sH^e our course so as to 
avoid war ? ** 

^"^*** Our policy," said Eaunitz, " is to do nothing. 
We must look on and be watchful, while we care- 
fliUy keep our own counsel. We propitiate 
France by allowing her to believe in the continu- 
ance of our sympathy with the Poles, while we 
pacify Russia and Prussia by remaining actually 
neutral** 

** But while we temporize and equivocate,** cried 
the empress, with fervor, " Russia will annihilate 
the Poles,/who, if they have gone too far in their 
thirst for freedono^ have valiantly contended for 
their just rights, and are now about to lose them 
through the evils of disunion. It grieves me to 
think that we are about to abandon an unhappy 
nation to the oppression of that woman, who stops 
at nothing to compass her wicked designs. She 
who did not shrink from the murder of her own 
husband, do you imagine that she will stop short 
of the annexation of Poland to Russia ? " 



• Tlic oniprcss^B own words. F. V. Raumor, " Contri* 
batlonit to Modem History,^ vol. iv., p. 419. 



We will not suffer her to annex Poland,** said 
Kaunitz, slowly nodding his head. ** As long as 
we are at peace with Russia, she will do nothing 
to provoke our enmity ; for France is at our side, 
and even Prussia w ould remonstrate, if Catharine 
should be so bold as to appropriate Poland to 
herself alonej'* 

"You are mistaken. The King ^f Prussia, 
who is so covetous of that which belongs to 
others, will gladly share the booty with Russia.** 

** Austria could never suffer tne copartnership. 
If such an emergency should arise, we would hare 
to make up our minds to declare war against them 
both, 01^—** 

*' Or ? ** asked the empress, holding her breath, 
as he paused. 

** Or,** said Kaunitz, fixing his cold blue eye 
directly upon her faoe, ** or we would have to share 
with them.** 

*' Share what ? *' 

" The apple .'»f discord. Anarchy is a three- 
headed monster , if it is to be destroyed, every 
head must fall It is now devouring Poland ; and 
I think that the three great powers are strong 
enough to slay the monster once for all** 

" This is all very plausible,** said Mana Theresa, 
shaking her head, " but it is not just Tou will 
never convince me that good can be bom of evil 
What you propose is neither more n^r less than 
to smite the suppliant that lies heirless at your 
feet/ I will have nothing in commoi. with the 
Messalina who desecrates her sovereignty by the 
commission of every unwomanly crime ; and as 
for Frederick of Prussia, I mistrust him. He has 
been my enemy for too many years for me ever to 
believe that he can be sincerely my friend.** 

" France was our enemy for three hundred years, 
and yet we are allied by more than ordinary ties.'* 

'* Our alliance will soon come to naught if we 
walk in the path to which you would lead us, prince 
France will not be deaf to the misery of Poland 
She will hear the death-cry, and come to the rescue." 

" No, your majesty, France will wait to see what 
we propose to do until it is too late, and she will 
perceive that a resort to arms will in no wise affect 
a fail accompli, ' I, therefore, repeat that the 
only way to prevent the Polish conflagration from 
spreading to other nations, is for us to preserve a 
strict neutrality, taking part with neither dis- 
putant'* 

•' War must be averted,** exclaimed Maria The- 
resa, warmly. " My first duty is to Austria, and 
Austria must have peace. To preserve this b|et3&- 
ing to my subjects, I will do any thing that is con- 
sistent with my honor and the dictates of my 
conscience.** 

" Ah, your majesty, diplomacy has no conscience ; 
it can have but one rule — that of expediency.** 

" You concede, then, that the policy you advo- 
cate is not a conscientious one ? '* 

" Yes, your majesty ; but it is one which it is 
imperative for us to follow. Necessity alone de- 
cides a national course of action. A good states- 
man cannot be a cosmopolitan. He looks out for 
himself, and leaves others to do the same. If Po- 
land succumbs, it will be because she has not the 
strength to live. Therefore, if her hour be come, 
let her die. We dare not go to her relief, for, be- 
fore the weal of other nations, we must have peace 
and prosperity for Austria.** 

" But suppose that France should insist that we 
define our position ? ** 
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" Then we can do so — in words. It is so easy 
to hide one^s thoughts, while we assure our allies 
of our * distinguished consideration I ' " 

The empress heaved a deep sigh. 

'* I see," said she, " that clouds are gathering 
orer the political horizon, and that you are re- 
0OI1A ta shield your own bouse, while the tem- 
pest devastj^s the home of your neighbor. Be 
it so. I yiB h^^peace ; for I have no ri^t to 
sacrifice nyijlMw before the altars of strange 
gods. This is 4|f first great obligation, and all 
other claims must give way to it. — 

^* They must givd iMsy," continued the empress, 
slowly communing with herself, ** but oh ! it seems 
«uei. I scarcely dare ask myself what is to be 
$e fate of Pobn^ ? Heaven direct us, for all hu- 
man wisdom has come to naught ! " 

The^ curbing toward Kaunitz, she held out her 
hand. 

** Go, prince," said she, " and be assured that 
what ve have spoken to each other to-day shall 
remau) sacred between us." 

Tb'a prince bowed, and left the room. 

The empress was alone. She went to and firo, 
while her disturbed countenance betrayed the vio- 
lent struggle that was raging in her noble, honest 
heart. 

^* I know what they want," murmured she. 
'* Joseph thirsts for glory and conquest, and Kau- 
nitz upholds him. They want their share of the 
booty. And they will overrule my sympathy^ and 
prove to me that I am bound to inaction. Poland 
will be dismembered, and I shall bear my portion 
of the crime. I shudder at the deed, and yet I 
cannot raise my hand without shedding my peo- 
ple's blood. I must take counsel of Heaven ! " 

She rang, and commanded the presence of her 
confessor. 

** Perhaps he will throw some light upon this 
darkness, and the Just God will do the rest I " 



CHAPTER LXX. 

0OB8IP. 

Tbb Countess Wielopolska was alone in her 
room. She walked to and fro ; sometimes stop- 
ping before a large pier-glass to survey her own 
person, sometimes hastening to the window, at the 
sound of a carriage passing by ; then retiring dis- 
appointed as the vehicle went on. 

" He comes late," thought she. *' Perhaps he has 
forgotten that he promised to come. Gracious 
Heaven ! what, if he should be proof against the 
blandishments of woman I I fear me he is too 
cold — and Poland will be lost. And yet his eye, 
when it rests upon me, speaks the language of 
love, and his hand trembles when it tohches mine. 
Ah 1 And I^-when he is by, I sometimes forget 
the great cause for which I live, and— no, no, no ! " 
exclaimed she aloud, *' it must not, ahnll not be t 
If J heart must know but one love — ^the love of 
country. Away with such silly, girlish dreaming ! 
I am ashamed — " 

Here the countess paused, to listen again, for 
this time a carriage stopped before the door, and 
the little French clock struck the hour. 

^ He comes," whispered she, scarcely breathixig, 



and she turned her bright smiling face toward the 
door. It opened, and admitted a young woman 
whose marvellous beauty was enhanced by all the 
auxiliaries of a superb toilet and a profusion of 
magnificent jewels. 

" Countess Zamoiska," exclaimed the disappoint* 
ed hostess, CQQiing forward, and striving to keep 
up the smiley 

4to^d why such a cold reception, my dear Aiw 
nn^iiBked the visitor, with a warm embrace. 
'* mHia^l not always the same Luschinka, to whom 
yoQ ^owed eternal friendship whpn we were 
school-girls together ? " 

"We vowed eternal friendship,*' sighed the 
Countess Wielopolska, ** but since we were happy 
school-girls, six years have gone by, and fearfiu 
tragedies have arisen to darken our lives and em- 
bitter our young hearts." 

"P^haw!" said the lady, casting admiring 
glances at herself in the mirror. ^ I do not know 
why these years should be so sad to you. They 
have certainly improved your beauty, for I declare 
to you, Anna, that you were scarcely as pretty 
when you left school as you are to4ay. Am I 
altered for the worse ? My heart, as you see, has 
not changed, for as \oon as I heard you were in 
Vienna, I flew to embrace you. What a pity, 
your family would mix themselves up m those 
hateful politics ! Ton might have been the leader 
of fashion in Warsaw. And your stupid husband, 
too, to think of his killing himself on the very day 
of a masked ball, and spoiling the royal quadrille I " 

" The royal quadrille," echoed the countess, in 
an absent tone ; " yes, the king. General Repnin, 
he who put to death so many Polish nobles, and 
the brutal Branicki, whose pastime it is to set fire 
to Polish villages, they were to have been the 
other dancers." 

'* Tea, and they completed their quadrille, in 
spite of Count Wielopolska. Blbeskoi offered 
himself as a substit^e,* and sat up the whole 
night to learn the figl^. Bibeskoi is a delight- 
ful partner." 

" A Russian," exclaimed the countess. 

" What signifies a man's A|tion when he dances 
well ? " laughed the lady. ^H^ dorusy ma chere, 
are you still mad on ^^B)ject of politics? 
And do you still sympat^fP^h the poor crazy 
Confederates ? " 

*' You know, Luschinka, that Count Pac was 
my father's dearest friend." 

** I know it, poor man ; he is at the top and 
bottom of all the trouble. I beseech you, chdre 
Anna^ let us put aside politics ; I cannot see what 
pleasure a woman can find in such tiresome 
things. Mon Dieu^ there are so many other 
things more pleasing as well as more important ! 
For . instance : how do people pass their time in 
Vienna ? Have you many lovers ? Do you go 
to miny balls ? " 

" Do you think me so base that I could dance 
while Poland is in chains ? " said the countess, 
frowning. 

The Countess Zamoiska laughed aloud. ** Voyont 
— are you going to play Jeanne d'Arc to bring 
female heroism into fashion ? Oh, Anna I We 
have never had more delightful balls in Warsaw 
than have been given since so many Russian 
regiments have been stationed there." 

" Ton have danced with those who have mur- 
dered your brothers and relativ&i ?— danced while 
the people of Poland are trodden under foot t " 
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^^A\ hakt JVe parlex peut du peuplef^^ cried 
the Countess Zamoiska, with a gesture of disgust. 
'* A set of beastly peasants, no better than their 
own cattle, or a band of genteel robbers, «ho 
have made it unsafe to live anywhere on Polish 
soil, even in Warsaw.'* 

" You are right,** sighed the Countess Wielopol- 
ska, " let us drop politics and s]!ISak of other 
things." ^ . 

"^ ta bonne heure. Let us have a litt^X >t>- 
fdque scandalewie, Ah^ ma ehh'e, I am at lii^e 
there, for we lead an enchanting life in Wtf;^.^. 
The king is a handsome man, and, in spite ot .He 
Empress Catharine, his heart is still susceptible of 
the tender passion. You remember his liaMon 
with the Countess Kanizka, your sister-in-law ? ** 

'* A base, dishonored woman, who stooped to 
be the mistress of the man who has betrayed her 
country I " 

*' A king, nevertheless, and a very hanlsome 
man ; and she was inconsolable when he ceased 
to love her.** 

" ^h ! she was abandoned, then, was she ? ** 
cried the Countess Wielopolska. 

** Oh no, dear Anna I Your sister-in-law was 
not guilty of the betiw of playing Queen Dido. 
As she felt quite sure that the king wonld leave 
her soon or late, she anticipated the day, and left 
him. Was it not excellent ? She went off with 
Prince Repnin." 

" Prince Repnin ! ** exclaimed the countess with 
horror. *' The Russian ambassador 1 " 

" The same. You should have seen the despair 
of the king. But he was amiable even in bis 
grief. He tried all sorts of lover's stratagems to 
win back the countess ; he prowled around her 
house at night sineing like a Troubadour; he 
wrote her bushels of letters to implore an inter- 
view. All in vaJn. The HaUon with Repnin was 
made public, and that, of course, ended the affair. 
The king was Inconsolable.* He gave ball after 
ball, never missed an eAj^ing at the theatre, 
gambled all night, gave slSghing parties, and so 
on, but it was easy to see that his heart was 
broken ; and had not JL'ssona, the pretty cantairieey 




g him, I really do believe 
would have kUled himself 
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that our handsom 

for despair." ^^^ 

** Ah, he is consoIMII^he ? ** said the countess 
with cijirling lips. ** He jffis'and dances, serenades 
and gambles, while the gory knout reeks with the 
noblest blood in Poland, and her noblest sons are 
staggering along the frozen wastes of Siberia I Oh 
Stanislaus 1 Stanislaus ! A day of reckoning will 
come for him who wears the splendor of royalty, 
yet casts away its obligations ! " 

" VraimerU, dear Anna, to hear your rhapsodies, 
one would almost believe you to be one of the 
Confederates who lately attempted the life of the 
king," cried the Countess Zamoiska, laughing. 

*'Who attempted the king's life?" said the 
countess, turning pale. 

** Why three robbers : Lukawski, Strawinski, 
and Eosinskl" 

** I never heard of it," replied the countess, 
much agitated. ** Tell me what you know of it, 
if you can, Luschinka." 

** It is an abominable thing, and long too," said 
Luschinka, with a shrug. " The conspirators were 

* Wnzatl, **Memoln of the Oonit of Yloniia.*' vol U., 
p. 96. — -, -n 



disguised as peasants, and actually had the as- 
surance to come to Warsaw. There were thirty 
of them, but the three I tell you of were the 
leaders. The king was on his way to his uncle's 
palace, which is in the suburbs of Warsaw. Tliey 
had the insolence to fall upon him in the streets, 
and his attendants got frightened and nu'.uff. 
Then the conspirators tore the km| from bis 
coach and carried him off, ^^riS that if he 
uttered one cry they would ii'i^Bjf^^S* Wasn't 
it awful? Do you think tM^e dear king 
didn't have the courage to keep as quiet as a 
mouse while they took him off with them to the 
forest of Bielani ? Here they robbed him of all 
he had, leaving him nothing but the ribbon th^ 
belonged to the order of the White Eagle. ThS 
they dispersed to give the news of his capture ^ 
their accomplices, and Eosinski was left to dis- 
patch him. Did you ever I " 

** Further, further 1 " said the countess, soaroely 
able to speak, aa her old school-mate paused in 
her narrative. 

Luschinka laughed. ** Doesn*t it sound just like 
a faury tale, Anna ? But it is as time as I live, 
and happened on the third of November of 
this blessed year 1771. So Eosinski and six 
others dragged and dragged the Eing until he lost 
his shoes, and was all torn and scratched, and 
even wounded. Whenever the others wanted to 
stop and kill the king, Eosmski objected that the 
place was not lonely enough. All at once they 
came upon the Russian patroL Then the live 
other murderers ran off; leaving the king and 
Eosinski alone." 

''And Eosinski?" asked the countess, with 

anxiety. 

'' Eosinski went on with his sword drawn over 
the king's head, although he begged him for resk 
But the king saw that Eosinski looked undecided 
and uneasy, so as they came near to the Convent 
of BieUni, he said to Eosinski, ' I see that you 
don't know which way to act, so you had better 
let me go into the convent to hide, while you make 
your escape by 'some other way.* But Eosinski 
said no, he had sworn to kill him. So they went 
on farther, until they came to Mariemont, a castle 
belopging to the Elector of Saxony. Here the 
king begged for rest, and they sat down and began 
to talk. Then Eosinski told the king he was not 
killing him of his own will, but because he had 
been ordered to do so by others, to pimish the 
kmg for all his sins, poor fellow ! against Fohind. 
The king then said it was not his fault, but aU the 
fault of Russia, and at last he softened the mur- 
derer's heart. Eosinski threw himself at the king's 
feet and begged pardon, and promised to save 
hun. So Stanislaus promised to forgive him, and 
it was all arranged between them. They went on 
to a mill near Mariemont, and begged the miller 
to let in two travellers who had lost their way. 
At first the miller took them to be robbers, but 
after a great deal of begging, he let them in. Then 
the king tore a leaf out of his pooket-book, and 
wrote a note to General Cocceji. The miller's 
daughter took it to Warsaw, not without much 
begging on the king's part ; and you can conceive 
the joy of the people when they heard that the 
king was safe, for everybody seeing his cloak in 
the streets, and his hat and plume on the road, 
naturally supposed that he had been murdered. 
Well, General Cocwgi, followed by the whole 
court, hurried to the mill ; and when they anived, 
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there was KoMneki Btanding before the door with 
a drawn sword in his hand. He let in the general, 
und there on the floor, in the miller'a shirt, lay 
the king fast asleep. So Cocceji went down on 
his knees and kissed his hand, and called him his 
lord and king, and the people of the mill, who had 
never dreamed who it was, all dropped on their 
knees and begged for mercy. So the king then 
forgave everybody, and went back to Warsaw with 
Cocceji, This, my dear, is a true history of the 
attempt that was made by tho Confederates on the 
Ufe of the handsomest man in Poland ! " * 

** A strange and sad history,'* said the Ccmntess 
Anna. " However guilty the king may be, it would 
be disgraceful if he were murdered by his own 
subjects." 

** Oh, my love, these Confederates refuse to ac- 
knowledge him for their king I Did you not know 
that they had been so ridiculous as to depose 
him?" 

" What have the Confederates to do with a band 
of robbers who plundered the king and would have 
murdered him ? " asked Anna intfignantly. ** Are 
they to be made answerable f(Hr the crimes of a 
horde of banditti?" 

*' Ma ehir^ the banditti were the tools of the 
Confederates. They have been taken, and every 
thing has been discovered. Pulawski, their great 
hero, hired the assassins and bound them by an 
oath. Letters found upon Lukawski, who boasts 
of his share in the villany, shows that Pulawski 
was the bead conspirator, and that the plot had 
been approved by Zaremba and Pac t " 

** Then all is lost t " murmured Anna. " If the 
Confederates have sullied the honor of Poland by 
consenting to crime as a means to work out her 
independence, Poland will never regain her free- 
dom. Oh, that I should have liv^ to see this 
dayl" 

She covered her face with her hands, and sob- 
bed aloud. 

** Vraimeni^ Anna," said the Countess Zamois* 
ka pettishly, ^ I cannot understand you. Instead 
of rejoicing over the king's escape, here you begin 
to cry over the sins of his murderers. All Poland 
is exasperated against them, and nothing can save 
them.f So, dear Anna, dry your eyes, or they will 
be as red as a cardinal's hat Goodness me, if I 
hadn't wonderful strength of mind, I might have 
cried myself into a fright long ago ; for you have 
no idea of the sufferings I have lived through. 
Yon talk of Poland, and never ask a word about 
mjraelf. It shows how little interest you feel in 
me, that you still call me by the name of my first 
husband." 

** Are you married a second time ? " asked Anna, 
raising her head. 

*' Ahj ma chere, my name has not been Zamois- 
ka for four years. Dear mel The king knows 
what misery it is to be tied to a person that loves 
you no longer; and luckily for us, he has the 
power of divorce. He does it for the asking, and 
every divorce is a signal for a succession of bril- 
liant balls ; for you understand that people don't 
pari to go off and pout. They re-marry at once, 
and, of course, everybody gives balls, routs, and 
dinners, in honor of the weddings." 

** Have you married agam in this way ? " asked 

the countess gravely. 

1 ■ ■ — ■ ■ ■ ■ "-■■ " 

♦ Wrazall, "Memoirs,'' vol. «., page ti, 
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" Oh yes," replied the unconscious Luschinka ; 
** I have been twice married and twice divorced ; 
but it was not my fault. I loved my first husband 
with a depth of passion which he could not appre- 
ciate, and I was in an agony of despair when six 
months after our marriage he told me that he loved 
me no longer, and was dying for the Countess Lu- 
wiendo. She was my bosom friend, so you can 
imagine my grief; maufai tufoire bonne mine d 
mauvais jeux. I invited the countess to my villa, 
and there, under the shade of the old trees in the 
park, we walked arm in arm, and arranged with 
my husband all the conditions of the separation. 
Every one praised my generous conduct ; the men 
in particular were in raptures, and Prince Lubo- 
mirski, on the strength of it, fell so desperately in 
love with me, that he divorced his wife and offered 
me his hand." 

** You did not accept it ! " exclaimed Countess 
Anna. 

** What a question ! " said the ex-countess, pout- 
ing. "The prince was young, rich, charming, 
and a great favorite with the king. We loved 
each other, and, of course, were married. Bui, 
indeed, my dear, love does seem to have such but- 
terfly wings that you scarcely catch it before it is 
gone I My second husband broke my heart ex- 
actly as my first had done ; he asked me to leave 
him, and of course I had %) go. Men are abom- 
inable beings, Anna : scarcely were we divorced 
before he married a third wife." * 

" Poland is lost— lost 1 " murmured the Coun- 
tess Anna. " She is falling under the weight of 
her children's crimes. Lost I O Poland, my un- 
happy country I " 

^ Au contraire, ma ehh^ Warsaw was never 
gayer than it is at preeeut. Did I not tell you 
that every divorce was followed by a marriage, 
an<) that the king was delighted with the masquer- 
ades and balls, and aU that sort of thing ? Why, 
nothing is heard in Warsaw at night but laughter, 
music, and the chink of glasses.'* 

**And nevertheless you could tear yourself 
away ? " said the countess ironioally. 

" I had to go," sighed the princess. *^ I am on 
my way to Italy. You see, ma ckhrey it would 
have been inconvenani and might have made me 
ridiculous to go out in society, meeting my hus- 
bands with their two wives, and I— abandoned by 
both these faithl^ men. I should have been 
obliged to marry a third time, but my heart re- 
volted against it" 

" Then you travel alone to Italy ? " 

*'By no means, man temauT^ I am travelling 
with the most bewitching creature I — my lover. 
Oh, Anna, he is the handsomest man I ever laid 
my eyes upon; the most delightfhl! and he 
paints so divinely that the Empress Catharine has 
appointed him her court painter. I love him be- 
yond all expression ; I adore him ! You need not 
smile, Anna, que voule^wnuf Le eosur loujourt 
vierge pour un »eeond amoMr." 

'* If you love him so dearly, why, then, does 
your heart revolt agahist a marriage with him? " 
asked the Countess Anna. 

" I told you he was a painter, and not a noble- 
man," answered the ex-princess, nnpatiently. 
** One loves an artist, but cannot marry him. Do 
•you suppose I would be so riAculous as to give 
up my title to be the respectable wife of a painter? 
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The Princess Lubomirski a Madame Wand, 
iimple Wand t Oh, no ! I shall travel with him, 
but I will' not marry him." 

**Then got" exclaimed the Coimtess Aima, 
rising, and casting looks of scorn upon the prin- 
cess. ** Degenerate daughter of a degenerate 
fatherland, go, and drag our shame with you to 
Italy ! Go, and ei^oy your sinful lusts, while Po- 
land breathes her last, and vultures prey upon her 
dishonored corpse. But take with you the con- 
tempt of every PoUsh heart, that beats with love 
for the lind that gave you birth I ** 

She turned, and without a word of farewell, 
proudly left the roouL The princess raised her 
brow and opened her pretty mouth in bewilder- 
ment ; then rising, and going up to the mirror, 
she smoothed her hair and b^gan to laugh. 

^ What a pathetic fool ! " said she. ** Anybody 
might know that her mother had been an actress. 
To think of the daughter of an artiste getting up 
a scene because a princess will not stoop to 
marry a painter 1 QueUe bitue 1 " 

With these words she went back to her car- 
riage and drove off. 



wrapped in a cloak. She went quickly up to hhi 
with the open HiU, 

"The diamond coronet," whispered she. "I 
am to sell the jewels and have thdr places filled 
with false ones. It is to be done before to-mo^ 



CHAPTER LXXI. 

AN EZPLANATION. 

The Countess Anna, meanwhile, had retired to 
her room. Exhausted by her own emotions, she 
sank into a chair, and claspmg her hands con- 
vulsively, she stared, with distended eyes, upon 
the blank wall opposite. 

She was perfectly unconscious that, after a 
time, the door had opened and Matusdika stood 
before her. It was not until the old woman had 
taken her hand and raised it to her lips, that she 
started from her mournful reverie. 

** What now, Matuschka ? " said she, awakening 
from her dream. 

"• My lady, I come to know what we are to do. 
The pearl necklace and wreath are sold, and they 
have maintained the Countess Wielopolska as be- 
seems her rank ; but we live upon our capital, and 
It lessens every day. Oh, my lady, why wiU you 
conceal your poverty, when the emperor—" 

'* Peace ! " interrupted the countess. ** When 
we speak of our poverty donH name the emperor. 
If there is no more money in our purse, take the 
diadem of brilliants, sell the diamonds and replace 
them with false stones. They will bring a thou- 
sand ducats, and that sum will last us for a whole 
year." 

*' And then ? " sobbed Matuschka. 

** And then," echoed the countess, thoughtfuUy, 
^ th«i we will either be happy or tetAy for death. 
Go, Matuschka, let no one know that I am selling 
my diamonds ; but replace them by to-morrow 
morning ; for I must wear them at the emperor's 
reception." 

^ Your whole set, pearls and diamonds, are now 
false," said the persevering servant. *' What will 
the emperor say when he hears of it ? " 

** He must ncf^er know of it Now go, and 
xetttm quickly." 

Matuschka, looking almost angrily at her lady, 
'kit 4lie room. In the anteroom stood a man 
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row. 

** How much does she expect for it ? " asked 
the visitor in a low voice. 

** A thousand ducats, sire." 

*'I will send the sum to-night. Hide the 
coronet until to-morrow, and then return it to 
her. Where is she ? " 

" In her cabinet, your mi^esty." 

" Let no one enter until I return." 

He then threw down his cloak, and without 
knocking opened the door. The countess was 
still lost in thought She still gazed at the blanJE 
wail, still heard the flippant voice which bad 
Ii..uiH.'d out its profanity as though life had been a 
jest and immorality a dream. 

The emperor stopped to contemplate her for a 
moment, and his large, loving eyes rested fondly 
on her noble form. 

** Countess Anna," said he, softly. 

**The emperor!" exclaimed she, rising and 
coming joyfully forward, while a deep blush ove^ 
spread her face. 

*' What I Will you not respect my incognib f 
Will you not receive me as Count Falkenstein? " 

** Is not the name of the emperor the first that 
is pronounced by the pi lest when he prays before 
the altar for his feUow-creatures ? " replied she, 
with an enchanting smile. ^ Think of my heart 
as a priest, and let that name be ever the first I 
speak in my prayers to Heaven." 

** By heaven, if priests resembled you, I should 
not hate them as I do. Gome, my lovely priestess, 
then call me emperor if you will, but receive me 
as Count Falkenstein." 

** Welcome, count," replied she, cheerfully. 

^ God be praised, then, my royalty has disap- 
peared for a while," said Joseph. 

** And yet, my lord and emperor, it is the priv- 
ilege of royalty to heal all wounds, to wipe away 
all tears, and to comfort all sorrow. What a 
magnificent prerogative it is to hold in one's own 
hand the happiness of thousands ! " 

*'What is happiness, sweet moralist?" cried 
Joseph. ** Mankind are forever in search of it, 
yet no man has ever found it" 

** What is happiness I " exclaimed she, with 
enthusiasm. ^ It is to have the power of ruling 
destiny — ^it is to stand upon the Himalaya of 
your might ; when, stretching forth your imperial 
band, you can say to the oppressed among nar 
tions, *Come unto me, ye who strive against 
tyranny, and I will give you freedom ! ' " 

** In other words," replied the emperor, with 
an arch smile, ** it is to march to Poland and give 
battle to the Empress of Russia." 

" It is, it is I " cried she, with the fervor of a 
Miriam. ** It is to be the Messiah of crurified 
Freedom, to redeem your fellows fi*om bondage, 
and to earn the blessings of a people to whom 
your name, for all time, will stand as the type of 
all that is great in a sovereign and goodin aman 1 
Oh, Emperor of Austria, be the generous redeem- 
er of my country I " 

And scarcely knowing what she said, she took 
his hand and pressed it to her heart 

Joseph withdrew it gently, saying, "Peace, 
lovely enthusiast, peace! Give politics to the 
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winds ! She is an abominable old bag, and the 
rery rustling of her flibylline leayes as she turns 
them over in the cabinet of the empress makes 
me shudder with disgust Let us drive her hence, 
then, i came hither to taste a few drops of hap- 
piness at }fOHr side, sweet Anna/' 

Thc^ countess sighed wearily as the emperoi 
drew her to his siue ; and her pale, inspired face 
was turned upon him with a look of unutterable 
anguidti. 

The emperor saw it, and leaned his head back 
upon the cushion of the sofa. After a pause he 
said : *' How swebt it is to be here I " 

** And yet you came late," whispered she, re- 
proachfully. 

^'Beotiuie I travelled by a circuitous route, 
^ got into one hackney-coach and out of another ; 
orove hither, thither, and every where, to baffle my 
mother^s spies. Do you suppose that any one of 
her bigotted followers would bcheve in a chaste 
friendsiiip like ours ? Do you suppose they would 
understand the blameless longings ( have to see 
your lovely face, and to listen to the melody of 
your matchless voice ? Tell me. Countess Anna, 
now have I deserved the rich boon of your friend- 
ship ? " 

" Nay, Count Falkenstein," replied she, with a 
bewitciiiiig smile, **tell me how I have earned 
yours ? Moreover, who tells you that I am dis- 
interested in my sentimeats? The day may 
come when you will understand how entirely I 
rely upon you for assistance." 

*' But you have not given your friendship ex- 
clusively for the sake of the day that may come ? 
Have you?" said the emperor, with a piercing 
glance at her beautiful pale face. 

The countess oast down her eyes and blushed. 
"Do you mistrust me?" asked she, in a low, 
trembling voice. 

*' Give me a proof of your confidence in me," 
said Joseph, rising and taking both her hands in 
his. '* You call me friend — ^give me, then, the 
right of a friend. Let me in some degree replace 
to you the fortune of which the Russian empress 
has robbed you." 

^ You are mistaken, sire," said the countess, 
proudly ; " the Russian empress did not rob me 
of every thing. She took my lands, but I have 
invested funds in foreign securities which yield 
me an ample income. I have also my family 
jewels, and as long as you see me wearing them 
you may feel sure that I have other means of 
support." 

The emperor shook his head. ** You are not 
wearing your family jewels, Anna," said he. 

** How, sire t " exclaimed she, blushing. 

He leaned over, and in a low voice said, '* Your 
jewels are false, your pearls are imitation, and 
there is not a single diamond in that coronet you in- 
tend to wear at my mother^s reception to-morrow." 

The cheeks of the countess grew scarlet with 
confusion, and her head drooped with shame. The 
emperor lud his hand upon her arm. "Now 
Anna," said he, tenderly, *' now that I know all, 
^rant me the happiness of relieving you from your 
temporary embarrassments. Gracious Heaven! 
Ton who are not ashamed to confide your distress 
to pawnbrokers and jewellers, you refuse to trust 

^I would rather be under obligations to a 
stranger than to a friend," returned the countess, 
in a voice scarcely audible. 



" But, Anna,** cried the emperor, with a sudden 
burst of feeling, *' you would rather be obliged to 
the man whom you loved than to a stranger. Oh, 
if you but loyed me, there would be no question 
of *mine or thine* between usl It is said — ^I 
have betrayed myself, and I need stifle my passion 
no longer ; for I love you, beautiful Anna, I love 
you from my soul, and, at your feet, I implore you 
to give me that which is above all wealth or titles. 
Give me your love, be mine. Answer me, answer 
me. Do vou love me ? " 

**I do,** whispered she, without nusing her 
head. 

The emperor threw his arm around her waist 
** Then,** said he, ** from this hour you give me 
the right to provide for you. Do you not ? ** 

" No, sire, I can provide for myself.** 

**Then,*' cried Joseph, angrily, **you do not 
love me ? ** 

'* Yes, sire, I love you. You predicted that my 
heart would find its master. It has bowed before 
you and owns your Sway. In the name of that 
love I crave help for Poland. She cries to Heaven 
for vengeance, and Heaven has not heard the cry. 
She is threatened by Russia and Prussia, and if 
noble Austria abandon her, she is lost I Oh, gen- 
erous Austria, rescue my native land from her 
foes!" 

"Ah!" exclaimed the emperor, sarcastically, 
" you call me Austria, and your love is bestowed 
upon my station and my armies ! It is not I 
whom you love, but that Emperor of Austria in 
whose hand lies the power that noay rescue Poland.*' 

" I love you ; but my love is grafted upon the 
hope I so long have cherished that in you I recog^ 
nize the savior of my country.** 

" Indeed ! ** cried the emperor, with a sneer. 

The countess did not hear him. She continued : 
" Until I loved you, every throb of my heart be* 
longed to Poland. - She, alone, was the object of 
my love and of my prayers. But since then, sira, 
the holy fire that burned upon the altar is 
quenched. I am faithless to my vestal vow, and 
I feel within* my soul the tempest of an earthly 
passion. I have broken the oath that I made to 
my dying mother, for there is one more dear to 
me than Poland now, and for him are the prayers, 
the hopes, the longings, and the dreams that all 
belonged to Poland ! Oh, my lord and my lover, 
reconcile me to my conscience ! Let me believe 
that my loves are one ; and on the day when your 
victorious eagles shall have driven away the vul- 
tures that prey upon my fatherlan:l, I will throw 
myself at your feet, and live for your love alone." 

" Ah, indeed,** said the emperor, with a sardonic 
laugh, ** you will go to such extremity in your 
patriotism ! You will sell yourself, that Poland 
may be redeemed through your dishonor. I con- 
gratulate you upon your dexterous statesmanship. 
You sought me, T perceive, that by the magic of 
your intoxicating beauty, you might lure me to 
sacrifice the lives of mjv people in behalf of ^?ir». 
Your love is a stratagem of diplomacy, nothing 
more.** 

** Oh, sire," cried she, in tones of anguish, ** you 
despise me, then ? ** 

** Not at all ; I admire your policy, but unhap- 
pily it is only partially successful. You had caU 
culated that I would not be proof against your 
beauty, your talents, your fasdnations. You aro 
right ; I am taken in the snare, for I love you 
madly.** 
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**And do I not return your love from my 
heart ? " asked she. 

** Stay," cried Joseph, " hear me out. One-half 
your policy, I say, was successful ; the other has 
been at fault As your lover I will do any thing 
that man can do to make you happy ; but my 
head belongs to my fatherland, and you cannot 
rule it, through my heart.*' 

" Sire, I seek nothing that is inconsistent with 
Austria's welfare. I ask help for Poland." 

^' Which help might involve Austria in a ruinous 
war with two powerful nations, and leave her so 
exhausted that she would have to stand by, and 
witness the partition of Poland without daring to 
claim a share for herself." 

" The partition of Poland ! " exclaimed the 
countess, with a cry of horror. "Avenging God, 
wilt Thou suifer such culmination of human wick- 
edness ! And jou, sire, could you share in such a 
crime ? But, no I no I no ! — see how misfortune 
has maddened me, when I doubt the honor of the 
noble Emperor of Austria I Never would the loity 
and generous Joseph stoop to such infamy as 
this ! " 

** If Poland must succumb, I wiU act as becomes 
my station and responsibilities as the sovereign of 
a great empire, and I will do that which the wis- 
dom and prudence of my mother shall dictate to 
her son. But Anna, dear Anna," continued he, 
piissionately, " why should the sweet confession 
of our love be lost in the turbid roar of these po- 
litical waters ? Tell me that you love me as a 
woman ought to love, having no Ood, no faith, no 
country, but her lover ; losing her identity and 
living for his happiness alone 1 " 

*^ I love you, I love you," murmured she, with 
indescribable tenderness ; and clasping her hands, 
she fell upon her knees and raised her eyes to 
him with a look that made him long to fold her to 
hia heart, and yield up his. empire, had she re- 
quested it, at tiis hands. " Help for Poland 1 " 
prayed she again, "help for Poland, and I am 
yours forever ! " 

Joseph grew angry with himself /md with her. 
" Love does not chaffer," said he, rudely. " When 
a %7oman loves, she must recognize her master and 
T}ow before his will— otherwise there is no love. 
For the last time I ask, do you love me ? " 

" More than life or honor." 

" Then be a woman, and yield yourself to me. 
Away with nationality— it is an abstraction. 
What are Poland and the world to you f Here, 
upon my heart, are your country and your altars. 
Come, without condition and without reserve. I 
cannot promise to free Poland, but, by the bright 
heaven above us, I swear to make you happy I " 

She shook her head mournfully, and rose from 
her knees. 

" Make me happy ? " echoed she. " For me there 
can be no happiness while Poland sorrows." 

" Say that again,** thundered the emperor, ** and 
"we part forever ! " 

" I say it again I " said she, with proud tran- 
(juillity, but pale as death. 

" And yet, if I am not ready to sacrifice my own 
) )eople for yours, you will not believe in my love I 
You are unwilling to give up an idle dream of 
Polish freedoHi ; and you ask of me, a man and 
an emperor, that I shall bring to you the Offering 
of my own honor and of my people's happiness I " 

She said nothing. 

" It is enough ! " cried Joseph, his eyes flash- 



ing with anger. " Pride against pride ! We part 
Por the first thing I require orf' a woman who 
loves me, is submission. It grieves me bitterly to 
find you so unwomanly. I would have prized your 
love above every earthly blessing, had you given 
it freely. C'Onditionally 1 will not accept it ; above 
all, when its conditions relate to the government 
of my empire. No woman shall ever have a voice 
in my affairs of state. If, for that reason, she ro 
ject me, I must submit ; although, as at this mo- 
ment, my heart bleeds at her rejection." 

" And mine ¥ My heart ! " exclaimed the count* 
ess, raising her tearful eyes to his. 

" Pride will cure you," replied he, with a bitter 
smile. "Go back to the fatherland that you love 
so well, and I shall imitate you, and turn to mine 
for comfort. There is many a mourning heart ia^ 
Austria less haughty than yours, to which, per- 
chance, 1 may be able to bring joy or consolatioD. 
God grant me some compensation in life for the 
supreme misery of this hour 1 Farewell, Countess 
Wielopolska. To-night 1 leave Vienna." 

He crossed the room, while she looked after 
him as though her lips were parting to utter a 
crv. 

At the door he turned once more to say fare- 
well. Still she spoke not a word, but looked as 
though, like Niobe, she were stiffening into marble. 

The emperor opened the door, and passed into 
the anteroom. 

As he disappeared, she uttered a low cry, and 
clasped both her hands over her he&rt. 

" My God I my God ! I love him," sobbed she, 
and reeling backward, she fell fainting to th^ 
floor. 



CHAPTER LXXn. 

FAMINE IN BOHEMIA. 

Tbi cry of distress from Bohemia reached 
Vienna, and came to the knowledge of the em- 
peror. Joseph hastened to bring succor and com- 
fort to his unhappy subjects. 

Their need was great. Two successive years of 
short harvest had spread want and tribulation 
throughout all Germany, especially in Bohemia 
and Moravia, where a terrible inundation, added 
to the failure of the crops, had destroyed the 
fruits and vegetables of every field and every little 
garden. 

The country was one vast desert. From every 
cottage went forth the wail of hunger. The stalls 
were empty of cattle, the bams of com. The 
ploughs lay empty on the ground, for there wai 
neither grain to sow nor oxen to drive. There 
were neither men nor women to till the soil, for 
there was no money to pay nor food to sustain 
them. Each man was alone in his want, and each 
sufferer in the egotism of a misery that stifled all 
humanity, complained that no one fed him, when 
all were fainting for lack of food. 

" Bread I bread ! " The dreadful cry arose from 
hundreds of emaciated beings, old and young, 
who, in the crowded cities, lay dying in the streets, 
their wasted hands nused in vidn supplication to 
the passers-by. 

" Bread t bread ! *' moaned the peasant in his hat, 
and the villager at the way-side ; as with glaring 
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eyes they stared at the traveller, who, more for- 
tunate than they, wan leaving Bohemia for happier 
climes, and, surely, in gratitude for his own rescue, 
would throw a crust to the starving wretches 
whom he left behind. 

There they lay, watching for the elegant car> 
riages, the horsemen, the wagons, that were ac- 
customed to pass them on their road to Prague. 
But now the high-road was empty, for the famine 
had extended to Prague, and no one cared to go 
thither. 

And yet on either side of the road were hun- 
dreds of beings who long ago had left their miser- 
able huts, and now lay in heaps upon the ground, 
the heavens their only shelter, the wide world 
their home. These were the inhabitants of the 
mountains, who had come down to the neighboring 
villages for help, but had been rudely driven away 
by those whose sufferings had maddened them, 
and turned their hearts to stone. 

They had lain there for a day, and yet not one 
trace of a traveller had they seen. The mid-day 
Bun had blistered their foreheads, but they had not 
felt it, for the fiery pangs of hunger were keener 
than the sun ; and now the evening air that fanned 
their burning brows, brought no relief, for fiercer 
and more cruel grew the gnawings of the fiend 
within. 

" There is no help on earth," cried an old wo- 
man, the grandmother of a whole generation of 
stalwart mountaineers who lay stricken around 
her. There were her son and his wife, once such 
a stately pair, now reduced to two pale spectres ; 
there were troops of grandchildren, once round- 
cheeked as the carved angels on the altar of the 
village chapel, now hollow-eyed and skinny, with 
their blanched faces upturned imploringly to the 
parents who were scarcely conscious of their 
presence there. Hunger had extinguished youth, 
strength, beauty, and had almost uprooted love. 
Not only had it destroyed their bodies, but it had 
even corrupted their souls. 

** There is no help on earth,** cried the old wo- 
man again, with such energy of despair that her 
voice found its way to the dull ear of every suf- 
ferer around. And now ^m every hollow voice 
came back the mournful chorus, ** There is no 
help on earth ! ** 

** There is no help in heaven ! ** shrieked an old 
man, who with his family was lying in a hollow, 
whence their moans were heard as though coming 
from the grave. '* There is no Grod in heaven, 
else He would hear our cries ! There is no God ! ** 

" There is no Ood ! ** echoed the maddened 
wretches, and many a wasted arm was raised in 
defiance to heaven. 

** Peace, peace, my friends ! ** cried the grand- 
mother, ** let us not sin because we starve; We 
can but die, and the Lord will receive us ! ** And 
as she spoke, she raised her trembling body and 
stretched forth her poor, withered arms, as though 
she would have calmed the tempest she had raised. 

** Peace, Father Martin I *' cried she, in a voice 
of authority. " There is a God above, but He 
has turned away His face because of our sins. 
Let us pray to see the light of His countenance 
Come, friends, let us gather up all our strength 
and pray.** 

She arose and knelt, while, mspired by her ex- 
ample, the multitude knell also. OH and young, 
men and women, all with one supreme effort lifted 
up their handi to heaven. 



But the prayer was over, the petitioners fell 
prostmte to the earth, and still no sign of help 
from above 1 

'*You see, Mother Elizabeth,** groaned Father 
Martin, ** your prayers are all in vain. Heaven ia 
empty, and we must die.*' 

** We must die, we must die ! *' howled the fam- 
ishing multitude, and, exhausted by the mi^ht of 
their own despair, they fell to rise no more. A 
long, fearful silence ensued. Here and there a 
faint moan struggled for utterance, and a defiant 
arm was raised as though to threaten Omnipo- 
tence; then the poor, puny creatures, whom 
hunger had bereft of reason, shivered, dropped 
their hands, and again lay still. 

Suddenly the silence was broken by the faint 
sound of carriage-wheels. Nearer and more near 
it came, until the horses' heads were to be seen 
through the clouds of dust that enveloped the 
vehicle. The poor peasants heard, but scarcely 
heeded it. They stared in mute despair, or mur* 
mured, ** It is too late 1 *' 

Still the carriage rolled on, the dust grew 
thicker, and now it hid from the travellers' view 
the miserable wretches that lay dying around 
them. But, Heaven be praised, they stop I ^ 

There were two carriages, followed by outriders. 
The first carriage contained three persons, all clad 
in dark, plain civilian's clothes ; but it was easy 
to recognize, in the youngest of the three, the most 
important personage, of aU. It was he who had 
given the order to halt, and now without waiting 
for assistance, he leaped' from the carriage and 
walked at once to the foremost group of sufferers. 
He bent down to the old woman, who, turning 
her fever-stricken face to him, moaned feebly. 

** What is the matter ? ** said the traveller, in a 
g^itle and sympathudng tone. " How can I help 
you ? *» 

The old mother made a violent effort and spoke. 
" Hunger ! " said she. " I bum— bum— hunger I *' 

** Hunger 1 hunger 1 ** echoed the people around, 
shaking off their lethargy, and awakening once 
more to hope. 

" Oh, my God, this woman will die before we 
can succor her ! " exclaimed the young man, sor- 
rowfully. ** Hasten, Lacy, and bring me some 
wine.** 

" We have none," replied Lacy. " Your ma- 
jesty gave away your last bottle in the village be- 
hind.** 

** But she will die ! ** exclaimed the emperor, as 
bending over the poor old woman, he took her 
skinny hand in his. 

^* We must die," murmured she, while her 
parched tongue protmded fW)m her mouth. 

" Sire, you are in danger," whispered Lacy. 

" Rise, your majesty," interrupted Rosenberg, 
** these unhappy people have the typhus that ac- 
companies starvation, and it is contagious.** 

** Oonta^ous for those who hunger, but not for 
us," replied Joseph. "Oh, my friends,** con- 
tinued he, " see here are three generations all 
dying for want of food. Gracious Heaven ! They 
have lost all resemblance to humanity. Hunger 
has likened them to animals. Oh, it is dread^l 
to think that a cmst of bread or a sip of wino 
might awaken these suffering creatures to reason ; 
but flour and grain can be of no avail here I " 

*' They may avail elsewhere, sire,'* said Rosen* 
berg, " and if we can do nothing for these, let \i^ 
go on and help others." 
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*' It is fearful,'* said the emperor, ** but I will 
not leave until I have made an ciSbrt to save 
them." 

He signed to one of his outriders, and taking 
out a leaf of his pocliet-bodE, wrote something 
upon it. " Gallop for your life to Prague," said 
he, " and give this paper to the lord steward of the 
palacew He must at once send a wagon hither, 
laden with food and wine, and that he may be 
able to do it without delay, tell him to take the 
stores from the palace and all the viands that are 
preparing in the kitchen for my reception. This 
paper wiU be your warrant. As soon as you shall 
have delivered your message, fill a portmanteau 
with old Hungarian wine and gallop back to me. 
Be here within two hours, if you kill two of my 
best horses to compass the distance." 

The outrider took the paper, and, setting spurs 
to his horse, galloped off to Prague. 

*^ And now, my friends," continued the emperor, 
** although we have no wine, we have bread and 
meat. Not much, it is true, but I think it will 
save these people from death." 

The emperor hastened in the direction of his 
carriage. ^^ Quick, Gunther, hand me the camp- 
chest." 

^* But your majesty has not eaten a morsel to* 
day," urged Rosenberg, following him. ** I can- 
not consent to see the fbod prepared for you, 
bestowed upon any one. You will lose your health 
if you fast for such a length of time. You owe 
it to your mother, the empress, and to your sub- 
jects, not to deprive yourself of food." 

^ Do you think I could eat in the presence of 
such hunger?" cried the emperor, impatiently. 
**Come, Giinther, come all of you, and help me. 
Here is a large fowl. Cut it into little morsels, 
and— oh, what a discovery I — a jar of beef jelly. 
While you carve the fowl, I wUl distribute the 
jelly. Come, Lacy and Rosenberg, take each a 
portion of this chicken, and cut it up." 

'* Good Heaven, Lacy, come to my relief I " cried 
Rosenberg. ** The emperor is about to give away 
his last morsel We both have had breidkfast, but 
he has not tasted food for a day." 

" He is right, our noble emperor," replied Lacy, 
*^ in the presence of such suffering he is right to 
forget himself; if he could not do so, he would 
not be worthy to be a sovereign." 

The emperor heard none of this ; he was already 
with the sufferers, distributing his food. With 
earnest look, and firm and rapid hand, he put a 
teaspoonful of jelly between the parched, half- 
opened lips of the grandmother, while Giinther, 
imitating him, did the same for her son. 

For a moment the emperor looked to see the 
effect of his remedy. He saw an expression of 
joy flit over the features of the poor old woman, 
and then her lips moved, and she swallowed the 
jelly. 

** See, see I " cried the emperor, oveijoyed, *' she 
takes it. Oh, Gunther, this will save them until 
help comes from Prague I But there are so many 
of them I Do you think we have a hundred tea- 
8po(»nful8 of jelly in the jar ? " 

And he looked anxiously at Gunther. 

" It is a large jar, your majesty," said G&nther, 
**Kkd I thmk it wiU hold out." 

'* Be sparing of it at any rate, and do not heap 
up your spoons. And now, not another word ! 
We must go to work." 

He stooped down and spoke no more, but his 



face was lit up by the fire of the Christian charity 
that was consuming his noble heart/ He looked 
as must have looked his ancestor Rudolph of 
Hapsbui^, who, once meeting a foot-sore priest 
bearing the viaiieum to a dying parishioner, gave 
up his horse to the servant of GcmI, and continued 
his way on foot. 

While the emperor flew from group to group, 
resuscitating his expiring subjects, Lacy ana 
Rosenberg were carefully cutting up the fowl thai 
had been roasted for his dinner. A deep silence 
reigned around, all nature seemed to be at peace, 
and over the reclining sufferers the evening sun 
threw long rays of rosy light, that illumined their 
pallid faces with the hue of hope and reiUminff 
life. ^ 1- R 

Gradually there was motion in the scene. Here 
and there a head arose from the ground, then a 
body, and presently a gleam of intellig^ce shot 
athwart those glaring, bloodshot eyes. The em- 
peror watched them with a happy smile. His 
errand of mercy was at an end. The jar was 
empty, but every one had received a share, and 
all were reviving. 

**Now give them a morsel of chicken," said 
Joseph. *^A small piece will sufllce, for after 
their long fast they can only eat sparingly of 
food ; and they will have had enough unS help 
comes to us from Prague." 

**Then,*' said Rosenberg, affectionately, "I 
hope that your miyesty, too, will take something. 
There will certainly be enough left for you to eat 
your dinner without remorse." 

** Never mind me, Rosenberg," laughed the 
emperor. ** I shall not die of starvation, I promise 
you. When the creature cries out for nourish- 
ment, I shall give it; but I think that my Maker 
will not love me the less for having, voluntarily, 
felt the pangs of hunger for once in my life. I 
can never foi^get this day in Bohemia ; it has con- 
firmed my resolution to reign for the good of my 
people alone, and as God hears me, they shall be 
happy when I govern them. — But your chicken is 
ready. To satisfy yaa, 1 will go and beg my sup- 
per in yonder village, and, as there are enough of 
you to attend to these poor sufferers, I will take 
Lacy to keep me company. Come, Lacy." 
' He took the arm of the field-marshal, and 
both presentiy disappeared behind the trees. 



CHAPTER LXXni. 

THE BLAOK BBOTH. 

In a quarter of an hour they had reached the 
village. The same absence of all life struck 
painfully upon the emperor's heart as they walked 
along the deserted streets and heard nothing save 
the echo of their own footsteps. Not the lowing 
of a cow nor the bleating of a sheep, not one 
familiar rural sound, broke the moumiul stillness 
that brooded over the air. Occasionally a ghastly 
figure, in tattered garments, from whose vacant 
eyes the light of reason seemed to have fled, was 
seen crouching at the door of a hut, wherein his 
wife and children were starving. This was the 
only token of life that greeted the eyes of the 
grave and silent pair. 
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" Laej,** at last aighed tbe emperor, ** how fear- 
(ill 18 this deadly ailenoe ! One might fancy that 
he walked in Pompeii ; and Pompeii, alas, is not 
more lonely. To Uiink that I, an emperor, must 
look on and give no help I '* 

** Ohf yeci, sire, you can give help," said Lacy, 
encouragingly. " There must be some means by 
which this fearful famine can be arrested." 

" I have ordered com from Hungary, where the 
harvest has been abundant. To encourage the 
importation of grain in Bohemia, I have promised, 
besides good prices, a premium of one hundred 
guilders for each well-laden, four-horse wagon of 
grain that arrives before the expiration of three 
weeks." 

" But the people will be exhausted before three 
weeks." 

" I have also ordered tbe commissary store- 
houses to be opened in Prague, and the grain to 
be d^tributed." 

'' This will Ust bat for a few days," returned 
Lacy, shaking his head. 

** Then what can I do ? " exclaimed the emperor, 
sorrowfully. 

** The famine is so great that it can scarcely 
have arisen from naturd causes. Where scarcity 
is, there will always be found the extortioner, who 
profits by it Those who have grain are with- 
holding it for higher prices." 

'*Woe to them, if I light upon their stores!" 
exclaimed Joseph, indignantly. " Woe to those 
who traffic in the fruits of the earth, which God 
has bestowed for the use of all men ! " 

'* Your majesty wUl not find them. They will 
be carefully hidden away from your sight" 

" I will seek until I fiind," replied the emperor. 
**But look there. Lacy, what a stately dwelling 
rears its pr.oud head beyond that grove of trees ! 
Is it the setting sun that gilds the windows just 
now ? " 

" No, your nuj^^Tt ^^^ %h^ '^ ^™ within. I 
suppose it is the casUe of the nobleman, who owns 
the village." 

They walked a few paoes farther, when the em- 
peror spoke agahL ^ See, Lacy, here is a hut, 
from whose chimney I see smoke. Perhaps I 
ehall find something to eat within." 

He opened the door of the cottage, and there, 
on the floor, in a heap, lay a woman with four 
children. Their hollow eyes were fixed without 
the slightest interest upon the strangers, for they 
were in the last stage of hunger-typhus, and saw 
nothing. 

Lacy hurried the emperor away, saying, ** Noth- 
ing can help these except death. I know this ter- 
rible fever. I saw it in Moravia in *62." 

They stepped from the cottage to the kitchen. 
A fire was burning in the chimney, and before it 
stood a man who was stirring the contents of a 
pot" 

''God be praised!" exclauned the emperor, 
"here is food." 

The man turned and showed a sunken, famished 
countenance. 

" Do you want supper ? " said he roughly. " I 
have a mess in my pot that an emperor might 
covet" 

**H» does covet it, my friend," said the em- 
peror, laughing. ** What have you there ? " 

The man threw sinister glances at the well- 
dressed strangers, who jarred the frmeral air of 
his cottage with untimely mirth. 



** Did you come here to mock mc f " said he. 
" Fine folks, like you, are alter no good in a poor 
man*s cottage. If you come here to pasture upon 
our misery, go into the house, and there you 
will see a sight that will rejoice the rich man's 
heart" 

*' No, my friend," replied the emperor, sooth- 
ingly, ** we come to ask for a share of your 
supper." 

The man broke out into a sardonic laugh. ** My 
supper 1 " cried he. ** Come, then, and see it It 
is earth and water ! " 

*' Earth and water ! " cried the horror-stricken 
Joseph. 

The peasant nodded. **Tes,"said he, "the 
earth gives growth to the com, and as I have got 
no com, I am trjring to see what it will do for 
me I I have already tasted grass. It is eo green 
and fresh, and seems so sweet to our cattle, thot 
we tried to eat the tweei ffreen ffraaa" And he 
smiled, but it was the smile of a demon. 

*^ Oh, my God ! " cried the emperor. 

** But it seems," continued the man, as though 
speaking to himself, *Hhat (rod loves cattle better 
than he does men ; for the grass which strengthens 
them, made us so sick, so sick, that it would have 
been a mercy if we had all died. It seems that 
we cannot die, however, so now I am going to 
eat the, glorious earth. Hurrah! My supper is 
ready." 

He swung the kettle upon the table and poured 
the black mass Into a platter. 

^ Now," said he, with a fiendish grin, " now will 
the great folks like to sup with me ? " 

** Tes," said the emperor, gravely, " I will taste 
of your supper." 

He stepped to the table, and took tlie spoon 
which the bewildered peasant held out to him. 
Pale with excitement, the emperor put the spoon 
to his mouth, and tasted. Then he reached it to 
Lacy. 

*' Taste it. Lacy," said he. ** Oh, to thmk that 
these are men who sulfer the pangs of starva- 
tion ! " And completely overcome by his sorrow- 
ing sympathy, the emperor's eyes overfiowed with 
tears. 

The peasant saw them and said, **Tes, my lord, 
we are men, but God has forsaken us. He has 
been more merciful to the cattle, for they have all 
died." 

^*But how came this fearfbl famine among 
you ? " asked Lacy. " Did you not plant corn ? " 

'•^ How could we plant com when we had none ? 
For two years our crops have failed, and hunger 
has enten our vitals until there is not a man in 
the village who has the strength to raise a 
fagot" 

" But I saw a castle as we came thither," said 
Lacy. 

"Tes, you saw the castle of the Baron von 
Weifaoh. ' The whole country belongs to him; 
but we are ttee peasants. As long as we made 
any thing, we paid him our tithes. But we have 
nothing now." 

And with a gpoan he sank down upon the wood« 
en settle that stood behind him. 

** The baron does nothing for you, then ? " 

"Why should he? " said tbe man, with a bitter 
laugh. *' We pay no more tithes, and we are of 
no use to him. He prays every day for the fam- 
ine to last, and Qod hears his prayers, for God 
forsakes the poor and loves the rich." 
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" But liow does he profit by the famine ? ** 
asked L-icy. 

" We have been profitable laborers to him, my 
lord. For several years past, his corn-fields have 
been wighed down with golded tassels that made 
the heart leap with joy at sight of their beauty. He 
had so much that his bams would not hold it, 
and he had to put up other great bams, thatched 
with straw, to shelter it This year, it is true, he 
has reaped nothing, but what of that ? His bams 
are stili full to overflowing." 

** But how comes there jsuch famine, when his 
haras are full of com ? " asked the emperor, who 
was listening with intense interest. 

" That is a question which does Kttle honor to 
your head, sir," said the peasant, with a grating 
laugh. " The famine in Bohemia is terrible precise- 
ly beciuse the extortioners hold back their grain 
and will not sell it." 

*^ But there is a law agiunst the hoarding of grain." 

'* Yes, there are laws made so that the poor 
may be puni^bed by them and the rich protected," 
said the peasant, with a sinister look. '* Oh, yes, 
there are \vl^ s ! The rich have only to say that 
they have no com, and there the law ends." 

" And you think that the Baron von Weifach 
has grain 1 " 

The peasant nodded. ** I know it " said he, 
" and when the time comes, he will put it in the 
market." 

" What time ? " 

" When the need of the people will be so great 
that they will part with their last acre of land or 
last hanrlful of gold for a few bushels of grain. 
Several years ago, when com was cheap, he sent 
bis corn u broad to a country where the harvest 
had been short ; but he will not do so this year, 
for the rich men have speculated so well that com 
is dearer here than it is over the frontiers.* But 
I have enough of your questions. Let me alone, 
and go about your business." 

** Can you buy food with money ? " asked the 
emperor, kindly. 

" Yes, indeed, sir," said the peasant, while a ray 
of hope entered the dark prison of his desponding 
heart. " If I had money, the housekeeper of the 
baron would sell me br^, wheat, meat — oh, she 
would sell me any thing if I had money to pay 
for it." 

"Take this, then," said the emperor, laying 
several gold pieces on the table. " I Lope to 
bring you more permanent relief, later." 

The peasant, with a cry, threw himself upon 
the gold. He paid no attention whatever to the 
donor. Shouting for joy at the same time that he 
was shedding tears in profusion, he darted, with his 
^ prize, to *hid starving wife and children, to bid 
them live until he brought them food. 

Without, stood the emperor and Lacy. "0 
God!" murmured he to himself, "and I have 
thought myself a most unhappy man ! What is 
the grief of the heart to such bodily torture as 
this! Come, Lacy, come. The day of reckoning 
is here, and, by the etemal God, I will punish the 
goilty ! " 

* What means your majesty? " pisked Lacy, as 
the emperor, instead of returning to the village, 
strode forward toward the path that led to the 
<!a8tle. 

♦ Groas-Hofflnffer, "Life and Reign of Joseph IL,** vol. 
I.p.l8!i Carl BamBhom, **LUe and Times of Jcseph 
ILTP-W 



" I mean to go at once to yonder castle," cried 
he, with a threatening gesture, "and my hand 
shall fall heavily upon the extortioner who with* 
holds his grain from the people." 

" But your majesty," urged Lacy, ** the word 
of one discontented peasant is not enough to con- 
vict a man. You must have proofs before you 
condemn him." 

" Trae, Lacy, you are right. I must seek for 
proofs." 

" How, your migesty f " 

"By going to the castle. My plan is alreaay 
laid. As they seem to be feasting to-day, I am 
likely to find a goodly assemblage of rich men 
together. I must get an invitation to the fespt, 
and once there, if the charge be just, I promise 
to furnish the proofs." 

" Your majesty's undertaking is not a safe one. 
I must, therefore, accompany you," said Lacy. 

" No, Lacy, I intend that you shall meet me 
there. Retum to the place where we left Rosen- 
berg and the otheis, take one of the carriages, 
and drive with him to the castle. When yon 
arrive there, ask for me, and say that you are 
now ready to proceed on our journey. Gfintber 
csn remain with the mountaineers, and if our pro* 
visions arrive from Prague, he can dispatch a 
courier to let us know it." 

** Shall we ask for your migesty at the castle, 
sire ? " 

" Not by my own name. Ask for Baron von 
Josephi, for by that title I shall introduce myself. 
Now farewell, and au revoirj^ 



CHAPTER LXXIV, 

THE EXTOBTIONEItS OF QUAUTT. 

The drawing-room of the Freiherr von Weifach 
was splendidly illuminated. Hundreds of wax 
lights were multiplied to infinity in the spacious 
mirrors that lined the walls, and separated one 
from another the richly-framed portraits of the 
freiherr^s noble aneestors. In the banquet-hall, the 
dinner-table was resplendent with silver and gold 
— >with porcelain and crystal Flowers sent out 
their perfume from costliest vases of Dresden 
china, and rich old wines sparkled in goblets of 
glittering glass. Around the table sat a com- 
pany of richly-dressed ladies and gentlemen of 
rank. They had been four hours at dinner, and 
the sense of enjoyment, springing from the satis- 
faction of appetite, was visible, not only on th«t 
flushed faces of the men, but betrayed itself upon 
the rosy-tinted faces of the elegant women who 
were their companions. 

The dessert was on the table. The guests were 
indulging themselves in some of those post-pran- 
dial effusions which are apt to blossom from 
heads overheated by wine, and are generally rich- 
er in words than in wisdom The host, with flat- 
tering preliminaries, had proposed the health of 
the ladies, and every goblet sparkled to the brim. 
Just at that moment a servant entered the^om 
and whispered a few words in his ear. He turn- 
ed, smiling to his guests, and, apologizing for the 
interruption, said : 

Ladies and gentlemen, I leave It to you tc 
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decide the question Just proposed to me. A gentle- 
man has at this moment arrived stt the casUe, re* 
questing permission to remain until some repairs 
can be made to his carriage, which has met with an 
accident in the neighboring village. Shall we in- 
vite him to join us while he awaits the return of 
his vehicle?" 

'* Let us not be rash in our hospitality,** replied 
the freiherrin, from the opposite side of the table. 
^ In the name of the noble ladies assembled here, 
I crave to know whether the stranger who comes 
so tannfofon to our castle, is worthy of the honor 
proposed by my husband. In other words, is he 
a personage of rank ? '* 

**He presents himself as the Baron von 
iTosephi," said the freiherr 

** One of the oldest families in Hucigary I " ex- 
claimed one of the guests. 

**Then he can be admitted,** responded the 
hostess. "At least, if it be agreeable to the 
ladies?'* 

Unanimous consent was given, and the frie- 
herr arose from his seat to convey the invitation 
to the stranger. 

** The Baron von Josephi 1 ** said be, reenter- 
bg with the gentleman, and leading him at once 
to the freiherrin. She received him with smiling 
courtesy, while the rest of the company directed 
their glances toward him, anidous to see how he 
would acquit himself in his rather embarrassing 
position. He was perfectly self possessed, and in 
every gesture showed himself to be a man of the 
world. 

With quiet grace he took his seat at the side 
of the hostess, and, as he looked arou«d with his 
large blue eyes, he seemed rather to be criticising 
than criticised. With a sharp, searching expres- 
sion, his glances went from one of the company 
to another, until they in their turn felt Aot only 
embarrassed, but harassed and uneasy. 

•* I do not know why,*' whispered one of them 
to the lady who sat next him, **but this new- 
comer's face seems very familiar to me. I must 
have met him somewhere before this." 

" You certainly might remember him," replied 
the lady, ** if it were only for his beautiful eyes. 
I never saw such eyes in my life. His manners, 
too, are distinguished. I judge that he must have 
lived at court.'* 

^* In other words, you prefer a man who fawns 
at court to one who reigns like a prince over his 
own estates," said the first speaker, warmly. ** I, 
for my part — " 

** Hush ! Let us hear what' he is saying,** in- 
terrupted the lady. 

" I am under many obligations for your hospi- 
tality," said the Baron von Josephi to the hostess. 
** For three days that I have travelled in Bohemia, 
I have met with nothing but poverty and starva- 
tion. Thanks to my entrance into your splendid 
home, I see that plenty still reigns in the castle, 
although it may have departed from the cottage.** 

^ Yes, thank Heaven, we know how to take 
care of our own interests here,** said the frieherr, 
laughing. 

" And yet you see how things are exaggerated,** 
replied the Baron von Josephi, laughing. *' Such 
dreadful tidings of the famine in Bohemia reached 
Vienna tliat the emperor is actually on his way 
to investigate the matter. I met him not far 
from Budweis, and he seemed very sad I thought.** 

** By the saints, he has reason to feel sad,** ex- 



claimed one of the guests. " He will find notb- 
ng here for his howling subjects. He would have 
been wiser had he stayed in Vienna I " 

'* Yes, poor, sentimental little emperor f ** cried 
another with a laugh. '* He will find that the 
stamp of his imperial foot will conjure no com 
out of the earth, wherewith to feed his starving 
boors.** 

*^ I do not see why he should meddle with the 
boors at all,** added a third. " Hungry serfs are 
easy to govern ; they have no time to cry for 
rights when they are crying for bread.** 

*^ If the gentlemen are going to talk of politics,*' 
said the hostess, rising from her seat, ** it is time 
for ladies to retire. Come, ladies, our cavaliers 
will join us when cofiee is served.** 

The gentlemen rose, and not until the last lady 
had passed from the room did they resume their 
seats. 

'* And now, gentlemen,** said Baron von Jose- 
phi, *^ as our political gossip can no longer annoy 
the ladies, allow me to say to you that my presence 
here is not accidental, as I had led you to sup- 
pose.** 

" And to what are we indebted for the honor ? ** 
asked the host. 

*' I will explain,*' said the baron, inclining his 
head. " You have received me with the hospital- 
ity of the olden time, without inquiring my rank, 
lineage, or dwelling-place. Permit me to introduce 
myself. I have estates in Moravia, and they are 
contiguous to those of Count Hoditz." 

"Then,'* rt»plied Freiherr von Weifach, "I 
sympathize with you, for nowhere in Austria has 
the famine been more severe." 

" Severe, indeed ! The poor are dying like flies, 
for they cannot learn to live upon grass." 

" Neither will they learn to live upon it in B> 
hemia," said the freiherr, laughing. " The people 
are so unreasonable! The noblest race-horse lives 
upon hay and grass ; why should it not be good 
enough for a peasant of low degree ? " 

" Mere prejudice on the part of the peasant ! " 
returned the baron. "I have always suspecteJ 
him of affectation. I have no patience with grum- 
blers." 

** You are right, baron,** said his neighbor, nod- 
ding and smiling. " The people are idle and waste- 
ful ; and if we were to listen to their complaints, 
we would soon be as poor as they." ' 

" And what if a few thousand perish here and 
there ! ** interposed another. " They never would 
be missed, for they multiply like potatoes.'* 

"You say, baron," resumed the host, "that 
you paid no attention to the complaints of your 
peasantrv ' " 

" I did like Ulysses, gentlemen ; I stopped my 
ears with wax, that my heart might not grow 
weak.** 

" A melodious siren song, to be sure,*' laughed 
the company ; " a dirge of bread ! bread ! brea i I '* 

" Ah, you know the song, I perceive," said the 
Baron von Jos >phi, joining in the laugh. 

"Yes; and we do as you have done, baron. 
We stop our ears.'* 

" The consequence is,** continued Josephi, " that 
my granaries are full to overflowing. I was on 
my way to Prague to dispose of it, but the want 
which I have seen on your estates, freiherr, has 
touched my heart. Nowhere have I beheld any 
thing to equal it Hundreds of starving peasants 
are on the high-road, not a mile off.'* 
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** Did you honor iia with your presence to tell 
me this 1 " asked the host, with lowering brow. 
** If so, you might have spared your trouble, for I 
know it." 

'* Ob no ; I came to you with the best intentions. 
I have no pity for the peasant, but some for your- 
6el£ The health oi his workmen is the nobleman^s 
wealth. Now my own people are almost all dead, 
and as I grieve to see your lands wasted, I offer 
you my com." 

*' Which means that you wish me to buy it," 
said the freiherr, with a significant smile. 

" Yes ; and you can have it at once. I know 
that I might do better by waiting, but J have a 
tender heart, and am willing to part with it now. I 
make you the offer." 

'* How much a «/rMA / " * asked the freiherr. 

** Twenty florins. You will find it cheap.'' 

** Very cheap, forsooth ! " cried the host, with a 
loud laugh, in which his guests-all joined. ** You 
wish me to buy your corn for my peasants f Why, 
it will be worth its weight in gold, and they have 
none wherewith to pay me." 

** You are a humane landlord and a nobleman ; 
and I take it for granted Ihat you will make it a 
gin to your peasantry." 

" Why did you not do as much yourself? " asked 
the freiherr, scornfully. ** Have you not just now 
said that your people were dying, while your 
granaries are full i No, no ; I want no com ; but 
when com has truly risen to twenty florins, then 
I shall open my granaries, and my crops shall be 
for sale." 

And the frtiherr filled his glass and drank a 
bumper. 

** You should not speak so loud," said Josephi, 
" for you know that the emperor has issued an 
edict, exacting that all those who have grain shall 
meet him in Prague, that the government may 
buy their grain at a reasonable price." 

^ What fool would heed such an edict ? " cried 
the freiherr. *' The emperor is not master of our 
granaries. In the rural districts the nobleman is 
emperor, and God forbid that it should ever be 
otherwise ! " 

** But the emperor has appointed oommissioDers, 
who go from place to place, and inspect the crops." 

** Yes ; they came hither, and they came to all 
of us — did they not, my lords ? " 

" Yes, yes ! " cried a chorus of merry noble- 
men. 

^ But they found nothing— nothing but a few 
hundred florins that glided, unaccountably, into 
their hands, and caused them to abscond in a 
hurry. This people-loving emperor deserves the 
eternal gratitude of his commissioners, for al- 
though they found no com for him, they found 
an abundance of gojd for themselves." 

Josephi colored violently, and his whole frame 
trembled. His hand clutched the wine-glass 
which he held, and he seemed to breathe with 
difficulty. 

Ko one observed it. The company were excited 
by wine, and their senses were dim and clouded. 
But for this sumptuous dinner, at which he bad 
hidulged hunself too far, the freiherr would never 
have betrayed the secret of his ovei'flowing bams. 

Josephi, meanwhile, controlled his indignation, 
■nd spoke aeain. **So, freiherr, you all reject 
my proposal" 

* A itrieh^ In Fmgae, wu something more than two 
bushels. 



'* I do. God be praised, I ha>«s enough and te 
spare ! " 

** Then, gentlemen," continued the baron, *' I 
offer it to any one of you. You are all from this 
unhappy district, and some one of you most be 
in need of grain." 

** We are the freiherr's neighbors, and hare 
borrowed his wisdom," said one of the company, 
** and I can answer for all present that they are 
well provided." 

** There are seven of yon present, and none 
needing grain ? " exclaimed Von JosephL 

*'Yes. Seven noblemen, all abounding in 
grain." 

^^ Seven extortioners!" cried Josephi, rising 
from his seat, and looking as if he would have 
stricken them to the earth with the lightning of 
his flashing eyes. 

*' What means this insolence ? " asked the host 

" It means that I have found here seven men 
of noble birth, who have disgraced their caste by 
fattening upon the misery of their fellows. But, 
by the eternal God I the extortioner shall be 
branded throughout the world. And be he gentle 
or base-born, he shall fe^ the weight of my just 
indignation." 

While the emperor spoke, the company had 
been awakmg from the stupor caused by the wine 
they had been drinking. Gradually their heads 
were raised to listen, and their eyes shot fire, un- 
til, at last, they sprang from their seats, crying out : 

** Who dares speak thus to us ? By what right 
do you come to insult us ? " 

*' By what right ? " thundered the emperof. 
** The emperor has given me the right — ^the little 
chicken-hearted emperor, whose commissioners 
you have bribed, and whose subjects you have op- 
pressed, until nothing remains for him but to 
come among you aad drag your infamy to day- 
light with his own hands." 

** The emperor ! it is the emperor ! " groaned 
the terror-stricken extortioners, while Joseph 
looked contemptuously upon their pale and con- 
science-stricken faces. 

Suddenly the host burst into a maudlin laugh. 

t* Do you not see," said he, ** that our facetious 
guest is making game of us to revenge himself 
for our refusal to buy his com ? " 

" True, trae," cried the lords together. " It*8 
a jest— a trick to—" 

^ Peace I " cried the emperor. ^ The hour for 
jesting has passed by, and the hour of retribution 
is here. I came to Bohemia to feed my starving 
subjects, and I will feed them ! But I shall also 
punish those who, having bread, have withheld it 
from the poor. You shall not bribe me with your 
parchments of nobility or with your pride of fam- 
ily. The pillory is for the criminal, and his rank 
shall not save bun." 

^* Mercy, gracious sovereign, mercy ! " cried the 
freiherr, whose glowing cheeks were now as pale 
as death. ^ Your miyesty will not condemn us 
for the idle words we have spoken from excess of 
wine ? " 

** What mercy had you upon the wailing wretch- 
es, of whose misery you have made such sport 
to-day?" 

** Your majesty," said one of the noblemen, sul- 
lenly, ** there is no law to prevent a man from 
holding his own, and the Bohemian nobleman hai 
his own code of justice, and is amenable to no 
other." 
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* The Bohemian nohlemaii shall eqjoy it no 
longer ! *' exclaimed the outraged emperor. " Be* 
fore their earthly judges men shall be equal, as 
they are before the throne of God." 

At that moment the door opened, and the em- 
peror's suite came in. 

** Lacy, Lacy ! " cried Joseph, ** you were right. 
The famine is not the result of a short harvest 
It is due to these monsters of wickedness, whom 
you see before you m the ei\joyment of every 
luxury that sensuality can crave." 

** Mercy, sire, mercy ! " cried a chorus of im- 
ploring voices, and looking behind him, the em- 
peror saw the ladies, who all sank upon their 
knees at his feet. 

While Joseph had been speaking with Lacy, 
the lord of the castle had hastened to communi- 
cate their disgrace, and to bring the wives of the 
criminals to their assistance. 

The emperor frowned. ** Ladies," said he, ** we 
are on the subject of politics, the same subject 
which banished you hence not long ag^. Bise, 
therefore, and retire-^this is no place for you." 

"No, sire," cried the Freiherrin von Weifach, 
" I will not rise until I obtain pardon for my hus- 
band. I do not know of what he has been guilty, 
bat I know that our noble emperor cannot con- 
demn the man under whose roof he has come as 
an invited guest. I know that the emperor is too 
generous to punish him, who, confiding in him as a 
luan, little suspected that he who came under a 
borrowed name was the soverdgii lord of all Aua- 
tria." 

" Ah, madame, you reproach me with an hour 
spent at your table, and you expect me to over- 
>4)ok crime in consideration of the common cour- 
tesy extended to me as a man of your own rank. 
I was so fortunate as to overhear the little discus- 
sion ihat preceded my entrance here. Bise, ma- 
dame, I am not fond of Spanish cu3t<»ns, nor do 
I like to see women on their knees." 

^ Mercy for my husband ! " reiterated the frei- 
herrin. ** Forgive him for thinking more of his 
o^n family than of others. What he did was for 
love of his wife and children." 

** Ah 1 " excUimei the emperor, '* you call that 
love of his family I Tou would elevate his cruel 
avarice into a domestic virtue. I congratulate you 
upon your high standard of ethics ! But rise, I 
command you. Meanwhile, you are right on one 
point at least. I have eaten of your salt, aiid I 
am too true a nobleman to betray you to the em- 
peror. I will merely tell him that the com is 
found, and that his poor people may rejoice. Open 
your granaries, therefore, my lords. Let each of 
you this night send a oouiier to your tenants, prof- 
fering gram to all, free of charge, stipulating only 
that, as a return for the gift, the peasantry shall 
bestow a portion of their com upon their mother 
earth.* You will see how magical is the effect of 
generosity. Your stores will scatter blessings 
over this unhappy land, and the poor will bless 
you as their benefactors. Yes, gentlemen,, from 
this day forward you will be the friends of the 
needy ; for, God be praised, you have com, and, 
for the sake of your com, I forgive you. But see 
that the future makes full atonement for the 
past." 

No one- answered a word. With sullen mien and 
downcast eyes they stood, while the emperor sur- 
veyed them with surprise. 

* OroM-Hofflngor, vol. 1., p. 141. 



"What!" said he, after a long and punM 
pause, ** not a wr rd of thanks 1 Joy has made 
you dumb, I perceive. And no wonder ; for to 
feel (for the first time) the pleasures of benevo 
lence may well make you speechless with happi- 
ness. As for you, madame," continued the em- 
peror, addressing his hostess, ** I will not deprive 
you of a share in your husband's generosity. You 
will be so kind as to call up your servants and bid^ 
them load a wagon with the remains of our ex- 
cellent dinner, not forgetting the wines ; and you 
will then send it, with your greetings, to your 
tenants in yonder village. Your servants can go 
from house to house until the store is exhausted." 

" 1 will do what your majesty commands," said 
the freiherrin, pale with rage. 

" I do not doubt it," replied the emperor, laugh- 
ing. ** And as I wiU be glad to hear how your 
bounty is received in the village, two of my own 
attendants will accompany yours. Farewell, my 
lords, I must leave you, for I have a large com- 
pany on the high-road whom I have invited to 
supper. The freiherrin will oblige me by receiv- 
ing them to-night as her guests. In this stately 
castle there are, doubtless, several rooms that can 
be thrown open to these weary, suffering moun- 
taineers. Have I your permission to send them 
hither ? " 

" I will obey your majesty's commands," sobbed 
the lady, no longer able to control her tears. 

The emperor bowed, and turning to his attend- 
ants, said, '* Come, my friends, our messengers 
have probably arrived before this, and our guests 
await us." 

He advanced to the door, but suddenly stopped 
and addressed the company. " My lords," said he, 
** for once your wisdom has been at fault. It is 
well that the sentimental little emperor did not 
remain, as you advised, in Vienna ; for the stamp 
of his imperial foot has stmck abundance out of 
the earth, and it will save the lives of his stirvmg 
boors." 



CHAPTER LXXV. 

DIPLOMATIC fiSOTBRIOS. 

Princi Eaunitz was in his cabinet. Baron 
Binder was reading aloud the secret dispatches 
which had just come in from the Austrian ambas- 
saJor at Berlin,' the young Baron van Swieten. 
Meanwhile, Kaunitz was busy with a brush of 
peacock^s feathers, dusting the expensive trifles 
that covered his eseriioirey or polishing its ebony 
surface with a fine silk handkerchief which he 
kept for the purpose. This furbishing of trinkets 
and furniture was a private pastime with the all- 
powerful minister ; and many a personage of rank 
was made to wait in the anteroom, while he fin- 
is is J his dusting or rearranged hiabijotUeriey until 
it was grouped to his satisfaction. 

The dispatches which were being read were of 
the his^hest importance; for they relate 1 to a 
C9nfidential conversation with the King of Prussia 
on the subject of the political apple, at which all 
were striving for the Idrgest bite. The King of 
Prussia, wrote the ambassador, had spoken jest* 
in:;lv of the partition of Poland. He had bo- 
spoken for hunsfilf the district of Netz and Polish 
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Prussia, premising that Dantzic, Thorn, and Cra- 
cow were to be left to Poland. 

" Very well arranged," said Eaunitz, with his 
accustomed sang frofd^ while he brightened the 
jewels of a Sevres inkstand which had been pre- 
sented to him by Madame de Pompadour. " Vrai- 
merU the naiveti of this Frederick is prodigious. 
Hp appropriates the richest and most cultivated 
districts of Poland to himself; and then inserts, 
as an unimportant clause, the stipulation that Cra- 
cow, with its adjacent territory, the rich salt mines 
of Wieliczka, shall not belong to Austria.*' 

" Van Swieten would not agree to the arrange- 
ment," said Binder, *^ and he farthcrmore declared 
to the king th&t such a distribution would be pre- 
judicial to Austria. He proposed, however, that 
Austria might be indemnified by the possession 
of Bosnia and Servia, which the Porte should be 
made to yield." 

** What a preposterous fool ! " excldmed Kau- 
nitz. ** Who gave him the right to make such a 
proposition — ^" 

" Why, your highness, I suppose he thought — " 
** Ue has no right to think," interrupted Eau- 
nitz. ** I ask of no employ^ of mine to think. 
My envoys have nothing to do but to work out 
r*y thoughts, and that without any intervention of 
their own fancies. It is very presuming in my 
little diplomatic iigents to think what I have not 
tfaouebL and of their own accord to make . ropo- 
pitions to foreign courts. Write and t«U him so. 
Binder, and add, that neither our permanent peace- 
i'ul relations with Turkey, nor the sentiments of 
i.oi isideration which are entertained by the cm- 
press for the Porte, will allow of any attempt to 
lessen his territory." • 

** Therf you are really in earnest, and intend to 
be a firm 'ally of the Porte?" inquired Binder 
with astonishment. 

" In earnest ! " repeated Eaunitz, with a shnig. 
** You statesman in swaddling-clothes ! You do 
not know the first principles of your profession ; 
and yet you have lived with me for thirty years ! 
In diplomacy there is no such thing as stability of 
. policy. Policy shapes itself according to circum- 
Btances, and /changes as they change. The man 
who attempted to follow fixed principles in inter > 
national policy, would soon find himself and his 
govemment on the vei^e of a precipice." 

" And yet there is no statesman in Europe who 
adheres so closely to his principles as yourself," 
exclaimed Binder, with the enthusiasm of true 
friendsliip. 

Eaunitz majestically inclined his head. "My 
principles are these: to make Austria rich, great, 
powerful. Austria shall be guocunque modOy the 
first power in Europe; and in after-years the 
world shall say that the genius of Eaunitz placed 
her <m the mountain-peaks of her greatness. For 
th*8 end, it is indispensalble that I remain at the 
hfHid of European afikirs. Not only Austria, but 
all Eun»pe, looks to me to guide her through the 
storm that is threatening the general peace. I 
dare not leave the helm of state to take one hour's 
rest ; for what would become of the great conti- 
nsntal ship, if, seeking my own comfort, 1 were to 
retire and yield her fortunes to some unsteady 
hand ? There is no one to replace me ! No one t 
It is onlv once in a centin^ that Heaven voiv h- 
safes a great statesman to the world. This makes 

♦ Wilhelm von Dobm, " Memoirs of My Time,'' vol. 1^ 



me fear for Austria when I shall hare gone from 
earth and there is no one to succeed me." * 

" May you live many years to rule in Austria 1 '- 
cried Binder, warmly ; " you are indispensable to 
her welfare." 

" I know it," said Eaunitz, gravely. " But 
there are aspirants for political fame in Austria, 
who would like to lay their awkward hHuds upon 
the web that I weave ? No one knows how far 
the youthftil impetuosity and boundless vanity ol 
such ambition may go. It might lead its po8des> 
sor to entertain the insane idea that he could gov- 
ern Austria without my guidance." 
" You speak of the Emperor Joseph ? " 
" Yes, I do. He is ambitious, overbearing, and 
vain. He mistakes his stupid longings to do good 
for capacity. He lusts for fame through war and 
conquest, and would change every thing in h*s 
mother's empire, for the mere satisfaction of 
knowing that the change was his own work. Oh, 
what would become of Austria if I were not by, 
to keep him within bounds ? It will tank all mj 
genius to steer between tlie Scylla of a bigoted, 
peace-loving empress, and the Chary bdis of this 
reckless empcnor ; to reconcile their antagoni.'>ms, 
and overrule their prejudices. Maria Theresa is 
for peace and a treaty with Uie Porte, who baa 
lately been a good-natured, harmless neigbboi^ 
Joseph thirsts for war that he may enlarge his 
dominions and panide himself before the world as 
a militArv genius. If his mother were to die to* 
morrow, he would plunge headlong into a war with 
Russia or Turkey, whichever one he might happen 
to fancy. I am obliged to hold this prospect fo^ 
ever before his eyes to keep him quiet. I must 
also pay my tribute to the whims of the reigning 
empress ; and if we declare war to pacify Joseph, 
we must also make it appear to Maria Theresa 
that war \a inevitable." 

**By Heave I, that is a delicate web> Indeed!" 
cried Bmder, laughing. 

'* Yeij ; and let no presuming hand ever touch a 
thread of it ! " replied Eaunitz. ^^ I say as much 
as I have said to you. Binder, because the greatest 
minds mtut sometimes find a vent for their con- 
ceptions, and I trust nobody on earth except you. 
Now you know what I mean by * permanent trea- 
ties with the Porte,* and I hope you will not ask 
any more silly questions. You ignoramus I that 
. have lived so long with Eaunitz and have not yet 
learned to know him ! ** 

'* Your highness is beyond the comprehension 
of ordinary men," said Binder, with a good-hu- 
mored smile. 

** I believe so," replied Eaunitz, with truthfiil 
simplicity ; while he carefViUy placed his paper, 
pens, lines, and penknife in the drawer wherem 
they belonged. 

The door opened, and a servant announced his 
excellency Osman Pacha, ambassador of the 
Ottoman Porte. 

" Very well," replied Eaunitz with a nod, " I 
will see him presently." 

"You see," said he to Binder, as the door 
closed upon the sei'vant, ** we are about to begin 
in earnest with the Porte. I shall receive him in 
the drawing-room. Meanwhile, remain here, for 1 
shall need you again." 

He smiled kindly upon his friend, and left the 
room. Binder looked after him with tenderest 

• The prince's own words. See Swinbome, voL I, u 
280. 
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admiration. " He is a verj great man/' said be 
to himselfi " anti he is right. But for him, Aus- 
tria would fall to the rank of a second power. 
What if he does know it and boast of it ? He is 
a truthful and candid man. Voild totUj*^ 

And he sat down to write to Van Swieten in 
Berlin to beware of saying any thing prejudicial to 
the interests of the Porte. 

He had just concluded his letter when Eaunitz 
returned. His countenance was beaming with 
satisfaction and his lips were half parting with a 
smile. ** Binder," said he, laying a roll of papers 
on the escritoire^ " here are sugar-plums for the 
emperor. Can you guess what I have in these 
papers ? " 

** Not a declaration of war from Russia ! '* ex- 
claimed Binder. 

"Hm; something very like it, I assure you. 
Listen ! It is the secret treaty that our minister 
at Constantinople, Herr von Thugut, has just 
concluded with the Porte. The Sultun has already 
signeU It, and to-day I shall present it for signa- 
ture to the empress. She will do it readily ; for 
although she may not absolutely dote on the infi- 
del, she hates Russia ; and the unbelieving Turk 
is dearer to her than her Christian cousin, the 
Empress Catharine." 

"* Then, after all, we are the firm allies of 
Turkey ? " said Binder. 

The prince gave a shrug, and trifled with the 
papers he hid brought with him. " We have 
bound ourserves," said he, reading here and there 
among the leaves, " to bring about a peace between 
Russia and Turkey, by which the former shall 
restore to the latter all the provinces which she 
has conquered from the Porte; or, if not all, 
those which are indispensable to preserve the 
honor of Turkey intact. We have ftirthermore 
bound ourselves to secure the independence of 
the Republic of Poland." 

** But, prince, that contradicts all your previous 
understandings with Prussia and Russia; it con- 
tradicts your plans for the partition of Poland. 
It will certainly lead to war, for your highness has 
forgotten that Prussia and Russia have already 
agreed, for the soi disant pacification of Poland, 
to appropriate the greater part of her provinces 
to themselves." 

** I beg you to believe, my verdint friend, that 
I never forget any thing," said Eaunitz, some- 
what haughtily. "I am perfectly au/ai^ to the 
Russo-Pmssian treaty; but I have not been in- 
vited to the banquet, and I do not intend to go 
uninvited. When they speak, we will consider 
their offers. If they say nothing, we go to war. 
If they speak, we will allow ourselves to be 
persuaded to share the booty which we cannot 
restore to its owners. In that way, we are in a 
manner forced into this coalition, and the oppro- 
brium of the act falls upon those who devised it, 
while Maria Theresa's scruples will be more easily 
overcome." 

" Prince," said Binder, with a sigh, ** I pve it 
up. I never will make a statesman. I listen to 
your words as to a Delphic oracle, and do not pre- 
tend to understand their ambiguous meaning. I 
understand, however, do I not, that we are the 
allies of the Sultan ? Now we thereby do him a 
great favor — what does he ^ve in return ? " 

'^Not^much, but still something," said Eaunit^ 
with composure, while his fingers again turned 
over the leaves. ** The Porte, who, like yourself, 



apprehends war with Russia, understands that if 
Austria is to befriend him, she must put her army 
upon^ a war footing. If Austria is to do this for 
the sake of Turkey, Turkey of course must fur^ 
nish the means. The Porte then, in the course of 
the next eight months, will pay us the sum of 
twenty thousand purses, each containing five hun- 
dred silver piasters. Four thousand purses will 
be paid down as soon as the treaty is signed." * . 

"' Ten millions of piasters 1 " exclaimed Binder, 
with uplifted hands. " By Heaven, prince, you 
are a second Moses. You know how to strike a 
rock so that a silver fountain shall gush from its^ 
barrenness." 

'* I shall make good use of it, too. Our coffers 
need replenishing, and the emperor will rejoice to 
see them filled with the gold of the infidel It 
will enable him to raise and equip a gallant army, 
and that will ^ve him such unbounded delight 
that we are sure of his signature. Besides this, 
the Porte presents us with a goodly portion of 
Wallachia; he fixes the boundaries of Transyl- 
vauia to our complete satisfaction, and allows us 
free trade with the Ottoman empire, both by land 
and by water." 

'* But all these conce^ions will cost us a war 
with Russia. The rapacious Czarina will be 
furious when she hears of them." 

" She win not hear of them," said Eaunitz, 
quietly. " I have made it a stringent condition 
with Osman Pacha that the treaty with Turkey 
shall be a profound secret. The Sultan and his 
vizier have pledged their word, and the Mussul- 
man may always be trusted. We will only make 
the treaty public in case of a war with Russia." 

** Whence it follows that as Russia is much 
more likely to court our friendship than our 
enmity, the treaty with the Porte is all moon- 
shine." 

" With the exception of the ten millions of 
piasters, which are terrene and tangible. It 
remains now to see whether Turkey will keep 
silence or Russia will speak ! In either case, the 
peace of all Europe now lies in Austria's hands. 
We will preserve or destroy it as is most advan- 
tageous to our own interests." 

At that moment the door leading to the ante- 
room was opened, and a page announced Prince 
Gallitzin, ambassador of her majesty the Empress 
of Russia. 

This announcement following the subjects which 
had been under discussion, was so significan*, 
that Eaunitz could not conceal his sense of its 
supreme importance. He was slightly disturbed ; 
but recovering himself almost Instantaneously, he 
said: 

** In five minutes I will receive his highness in 
this room. Now begone, and open the door 
punctually. 

** What can the Russian minister want to-day ? " 
said Binder. 

'* He has come to speak at last," replied Eaunits, 
taking breath. 

" Not of the partition of Poland, but of your 
Turkish treaty. You will see that if he gain any 
thing by talking, tlie Porte will not keep si- 
lence." 

"Three minutes gone," said Eaunitz, taking 
out his watch. " Not another word. Binder. 
Step behind that screen and listen to our dis- 
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cusdon. It win save me the trouble of repeating 
it to yoTi." 

While Binder was concealing himself, Kaunitz 
was composing his visage before a looking-glass. 
It soon reached its accustomed serenity, and not 
a lock of the peruke was out of place. 

In five minutes the page ' reopened the door 
and announced the entrance of the Russian am- 
bassador. 



CHAPTER LXXVI. 

BTJ88IA SPEAKS. 

Prince Kaunitz stood in the centre of the 
room when tlie Russian minister made his ap- 
pearance. He raised his cold blue eyes with per* 
feet indifference to the smiling face of the Kus- 
man, who bowed low, while his host vouchsafed 
him a slight inclination of the head. Prince Gal- 
litzin seemed to be as unconscious of this haughty 
reception as of the fact that Kaunitz had not 
moved forward a single step to greet him. He 
traversed with unrufiSS courtesy the distance that 
separated him from Austria, and offered his hand 
with the grace of a finished courtier. 

Kaunitz raised his languidly, and allowed it 
to rest for a moment in the palm of his cordial 
visitor. 

" See, What a propitious incident," said Prijice 
Gallitan * ** Austria and Russia have ^ven each 
other the hand.'* 

** Pardon me, your highness," replied Kaunitz 
gravely, " Russia has offered her hand, and Aus- 
tria takes it." 

^ But without returning my cordial pressure," 
said the Russian. 

Prince Kaunitz appeared not to hear this affec- 
tionate reproach. He pointed to the arm-chairs 
on either side of the etcritoire^ saying, ^* Let us 
be seated." 

Prince Gallitzin waited until Kaunitz had taken 
bis sea^ which he did in a most deliberate manner, 
then he took the chair opposite. 

*' Your highness has been so good as to look 
over the new proposals for peoce which Russia 
L^ offered to 'iurkey ? " asked Prince Gallitzin. 

" I have read them," replied Kaunitz, curtly. 

** Tour hi<;hness will then have remarked that, 
accommodating herself to the wishes of Austria, 
Russia has retained only such of her conditions 
as were necessary to the preservation of her dig- 
nity before the world. But my imperial mistress 
haB instructed me to say explicitly that her 
moderation toward Turkey is exclusiv^y the fruit 
of her consideration for Austria. But for this 
ocmsideration, Turkey would have felt the full 
weight of the empress's vengeance ; and it might 
have come to pass that this Porte, who already 
totters with his own weakness, would have been 
precipitated by Russia far into the depths of the 
Black i!^." 

** In that case Russia would have learned that 
Austria is a diver that knows how to fish for 
pearls. We would have rescued the Porte from 
the Black Sea, and if he had not been strong 
eaough to sustain himself, we would have exacted 
s tonic at your hands in the form of more ad- 
^lOitageouB conditions of peace." 



^ \*l Then our conditions are not satisfactory? ** 
--* They are of such a nature that Austria cannot 
entertain them for a moment Turkeji can never 
consent to the independence of the Crimea and 
Wallachia, nor will Austria counsel her to such an 
indiscreet concession.- ^This would be so contrary 
to the interests of Austria, that we would oppose 
it, even should Turkey be forced by untoward cir 
cumstances to yield the point." 

'*Ah!" cried Gallitzin, laughhig, ** Austria 
would find herself in the singular position of a 
nation warring with another to ^orce that nation 
to take caie of its own interests. Will your high- 
ness then tell me, what are the conditions which 
Austria is willing to accept for Turkey ? " 

** They are these : that the right of the Sultan 
to appoint the Khan of the Crimea and the Hospo- ^, 
dar of Wallachia remain untouched. If Russia will 
recognize the sovereignty of the Porte in that 
quarter, then Austria will induce him to withdraw 
his pretensions m Tartary." 

** And to leave to Russia the territory she has 
conquered there ? " asked Gallitzin with his inef- 
fable smile. " The czarina has no desire to en- 
large her vast empire. Russia does not war m 
the Crimea for herself, but for a noble race of 
men who feel rich and powerful enouf^h to elect 
their own rulers. Her struggle in Tartary is 
simply that of civilization and freedom sgainst 
barbarism and tyranny." 

** How beautiful all this sounds in the mouth of 
a Russian ! " said Kaunitz, smiling. " You wiU ao> 
knowledge that Russia is not always consistent ; 
for instance — in Poland, where she does not pe^ 
ceive the right of a noble race of men to elect 
their own rulers, but forces upon them a king 
whom they all despise. I must now declare to 
you that my sovereign will enter into negotiations 
with Turkey on one condition only : that the te^ 
ritoriiil rights of Poland be left untouched, not 
only by Russia, but by any other European 
power." *^ 

Prince Gallitzin stored at Kaunitz as he heard 
these astounding words ; but the Austrian met 
his gaze with perfect unconcern. 

" Your highness defends the integrity of Polish 
territory," said Gallitzin, after a short pause, 
" and yet you have been the first to invade it Is 
not the Zips a portion of the kingdom of Po- 
land ? " 

" No, your highness, no. The Zips was origin- 
ally a Hungarian dependency, and was mortgaged 
to Poland. We intend to restune our property 
and pay the mortgage in the usual way. This is 
not at all to the point. We speak of the fate of 
Poland. As for Austria, «Ae aims at nothing but 
her rights ; and as soon as the Empress of Rus- 
sia withdraws her troops from Polish ground, we 
will withdraw ours, as well as all pretensions 
whatever to the smallest portion of Polish te^ 
ritory." 

**And doubtless your highness intends to re- 
store every thing for which the Poles are now con- 
tending. Her ancient constitution, for instance; 
that constitution which has been thrown upon the 
political system of Europe like the apple of Ens, 
threatening discord and conflict without end." 

" No," said Kaunitz, quickly, " their constitu- 
tion must be modified as the interests of their 
neighbors may require. We must unite on some 

* y. Dobm, ** Momoirs,*" voL 1., p. 498. 
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modifications that are suitable to us, and if Po- 
land refuse to accept them, she must be forced to 
do it" 

** Ah ! " cried Gallitzin, much relieved, '^ if your 
highness is of this mind we will soon understand 
one another ; and I may, therefore, be permitted 
to speak wi^ perfect frankness on the part of 
Russia." 

*' At Ust I " excldmed Kaunits, taking a long 
breath. ** Russia will speak at last ! & far she 
has only acted, and I confess that her actions 
have been inexplicable." 

** Russia keeps pace with Austria," sdd Gal- 
litzin. ** The court of Vienna says that the in- 
tc^ty of Poland must be respected ; nevertheless 
she is the first to lay her hand upon it." 

**Some things we dare not do because they 
seem too difficult^— others only seem to be difficult 
because we dare not do them. We have taken 
our slice of Poland because it belonged to us, and 
the difficulty of tho step has not deterred us." 

" Ah, your highness, as regards your right to 
the Zips, there is not a kin^ora in Europe that 
has not some old foigotten right to her neighbor's 
territory I Russia and — ^Prussia, too, have similar 
claims on Poland, so that if it be agreeable to the 
empress-queen and to — your highness, we will 
meet together to h:ive an understanding on the 
Bubject SSome little time may be required to 
define our several claims, but this once settled, 
there will be no further difficulty in the way." 

*'I see," sud Kaunitz, with a satisfied air, 
"that we already understand one another.*' As 
Rusfiia has spoken and has made proposals, Aus- 
tria is ready to respond. But before we attend 
to our own affairs, let us give peace to Turkey. 
The ceurt of Vienna will negotiate between you. 
Let me advise you to be exorbitant in your de- 
mands; go somewhat beyond your real inten- 
tions, so that Austria may be obliged to decline 
your proposals." 

^ And in this way your highness proposes to 
bring about a peace with Turkey ? " asked Prince 
Gallitzin, astounded. 

*' Certainly I do. Austria declines the pro- 
posals; Russia moderates her demands, that is, 
she concedes what she never intended to exact, 
and presents this as her ultimatum. Austria, 
satisfied with the concessions now offered to her 
ally, is of opinion that he should accept them ; 
and If he prove unreasonable, must force him to 
do it." 

*' Your highness is indeed a great statesman I " 
exclaimed Gallitzin, with enthusiasm. 

** When a Russian ambassador says so it must 
be tnie," replied Kaunitz, bowing. **As to 
Poland, the great question there is to preserve 
the balance of power. I beg, therefore, that 
Russia and Prussia will make known at once the 
extent of their claims there, that Austria may 
shape hers accordingly. I shall enter at once 
into correspondence with the King of Prussia, to 
ascertain his views as to the fhturc boundaries of 
Poland. Two things are indisp<%nsable to insure 
the success of this aflfUr." 

«« What are they ? " 

** First: perfect frankness between the three 
powers who are to act as one; and celerity of ac- 
tion, Inst Poland should be quieted before we 
come in with our remedy." 

^ I agree with you. And second ? " 

** Second: profound secresy. If Franee or 



England were to scent the aff.ilr, there would be 
troublesome intervention, and we might all be 
disappointed. Europe must not learn the parti- 
tion of Poland until it is a faii aecomplV^ 

**I promise discretion both for Russia and 
Prussia," said Gallitzin, eageriy. " Europe shall 
not hear of it until our troops are on the spot to 
defend us from outside interference. All that la 
necessary now is to find three equal portions, sc 
that each claimant shall be satisfied." 

*'0h," said Kaunitz carelessly, as he played 
with the lace that edged his cuflb, ** if three equal 
parts are not to be found on Polish ground, we 
can trespass upon the property of another neigh- 
bor who has too much land ; and if he resists, we 
can very soon bring him to reason." 

Prince Gallitzin looked with visible astonish- 
ment at the cold and calm face of the Austrian. 
*^ Another neighbor f " echoed he, with embarrass- 
ment ** But we have no neighbor unless it be 
the Porte himself." 

. " Precisely the neighbor to whom I have refer- 
ence," said Kaunitz, nodding his head. ** He is 
almost as troublesome as Poland, and will be the 
better for a little blood-letting. I authorize your 
highness to lay these propobitions l>efore your 
court, and I await the answer." 

*'0h!" cried Gallitzin, laughing, while he 
arose from his chair, ^ you will always find Rus- 
sia ready for a surgical operation upon the body 
of her hereditary enemy. The law, both of nature 
and of necessity, impels her to prey upon Turkey, 
and the will of Peter the Great can never be car- 
ried out until the foot of Russia rests upon the 
Sultanas throne at Stamboul." 

" Well," said Kaunitz, when Prince Gallitzin 
had taken his leave, ** did you understand our 
conference, Bmder ? " 

'* Understand I " exclaimed Binder, coming from 
behind the screen. '* No, indeed ! I must have 
been drunk or dreaming. I surely did not hear 
your highness, who, not an hour since, concluded 
a treaty with Turkey by which the independence 
of Poland was to be guaranteed — I surely did not 
hear you agree to a partition between Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria ! " 

** Yes, you did. We are driven to accept our 
share of Poland merely by way of decreasing 
that of our neighbors." 

"Then I did understand as regards Poland. 
But I must have been dreaming when I thought 
you had told me that we had concluded a treaty 
with the Porte by which he pa^s us tea millions 
of piasters for our good offices with Russia." 

" Not at all. I certainly told yoU so." 

** Then, dear prince, I have lost my senses," 
cried Binder, " for indeed I dreamed that you had 
proposed to Russia, in case there was not land 
enough to satisfy you all in Poland, to take some 
from the Sultan." 

**You have heard aright You are very tire- 
some with your questions and your stupid, wonder* 
stricken face. I suppose if a piece of Poland 
were thrown at your feet, you would pick it up 
and hand it over to Stanislaus ; and if the Porte 
stood before you with a million of piasters, you 
would say, * Not for the world ! ' It is easy to see 
what would become of Auptria in yoiur dainty 
bands ! An enviable position the would hold, if 
conscience were to guide her policy ! " 

** No danger while you hold the rehis, for thers 
will never be a trace A conscience In your pdlcy,'* 
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muttered Binder, ^thering up his papers and 
passing into the adjoining room. 

Prince Kauuitz shrugged his shoulders and rang 
his bell. 

*' M J new state-coach,'^ said he to Hippolyte, 
who, instead of flying off as usual to obey, re- 
mained standing at the door. 

** Why do you stand there ? ** asked the Prince. 

" Pardon me, your highness, the state-coach is 
not ready," stammered the valet 

" Not yet ready t '* repeated the prince, accent- 
ing each word. ^* Bid 1 not order it to be here at 
two o'clock f " 

" Yes, your highness, but the upholsterer could 
not understand the drawings which were given 
him. He beg-an to work by them, but was 
obliged to undo his work, and this caused the 
deky.'* 

" The man has the assurance to say that he 
could not work after the drawings made by my 
own hand ? *' asked Kaunitz, with a fiery glance 
of anger in his eyes. " Because he is an ass, does 
the churl dare to criticise my drawings ? Let him 
bring the body of the coach to the palace, and I 
will show him that he is a bungler and knows 
nothing of his trade.** 

And the prince, in his rage, stalked to the door. 
Suddenly he stopped. *^ What is the state of the 
thermometer to-day ? ** said he. 

The valet fiew to the window and examined the 
little thermometer that hung outside. 

** Sixty degrees, your highness.** 

" Sixty degi*ees I ** sighed the prince. " Then 
I dare not go to the coach-house. Is the coach 
mounted on the wheels ? ** 

" No, your highness.** 

**Then let the upholsterer have the carriage 
brought to my room, with the drawings and his 
tools. Be off I In ten minutes aU must be 
here I ** 

Just ten minutes later the door opened, and in 
came a handbarrow, upon which stood the body 
of the coach. It was one muss cf bronze, plate- 
glass mirrors, and gilding. Behind it appeared the 
upholsterer, pale with fright, carrying on one arm 
a bundle of satin and velvet, and in his right 
hand holding the drawings of the prince. 

" Set it down in the centre of the room,** said 
Kaunitz, unperiously, and then turning a look of 
wrath upon the unhappy upholsterer, he said, with 
terrible emphasis : ** Is it ti-ue that you have the 
audacity to say that you cannot work after my 
drawings V *' 

*' I hope your highness will forgive me,** stam- 
mered the upholsterer, ** but there is not room in 
the inside of the coach for all the bows and ro- 
settes. I would have been obliged to make them 
so small that the coach would have looked like 
one of the patterns we show to our customers.** 

" And you dare tell me that to my face ? Do 
you suppose that I do not know your miserable 
trade, or do you mean that it is easier to govern 
an empire than to trim up a coach ? I will prove 
to you that I am a better upholsterer than you 
are. Open the door, and I will decorate the coach 
mysel£** 

The upholsterer opened the richly-gilded glass 
door, and Kaunitz, as much in earnest as when 
he had been giving and taking a kingdom, entered 
the coach and seated himself. 

** Give me the satin and velvet, and hold up the 
drawings, that I may work after them. Some of 



you hand me the nails, and some one have Ibe 
needle ready. You shall see how Prince Kaunitz, 
through the stupidity of his upholsterer, is obliged 
to decorate the interior cf his own coach.** 

The prince began to work; and in the same 
room where he had signed treaties and received 
ambassadors, the great Austrian statesman sewed 
and hammer^ until he had decorated his car- 
riage to his own satisfaction. 



CHAPTER LXXVn. 

4 

THB LAST PETITION. 

Maria Thesssa paced her cabinet hi visible 
agitation. Her face was sad beyond expression^ 
and her eyes turned anxiously toward the door. 

** 1 tremble,** murmured she ; " for the first time 
in my life I mistrust the deed I am about to do. 
All is not clear in the depths of my conscience ; 
the voice that whispers such misgivings to my 
heart, is one which shames the worldly wisdom of 
my councillors. We are about to do a wicked 
deed, and we shall answer for it before Heaven t 
Would that my right hand had lost its cunning, 
ere ever it had been forced to sign this cruel docu- 
ment I Oh, it is an unholy thing, this alliance 
with an unbelieving king and a dissolute empress I 
And an alliance for what ? To destroy a king- 
dom, and to rob its unhappy people of their na- 
tionality forever I 

"But what avails remorse?** continued she, 
heaving a deep sigh. " It is too late, too late I 
In a few moments Joseph will be here to exact 
my signature, and I dare not refuse it. I have 
yielded my right to protest against this crime, and 
— ah, he comes ! ** cried the empress, pressing her 
hands upon her hearty as she heard the lock of 
the door turning. 

She fell into an arm-chair aud trembled violent- 
ly. But it was not the emperor who appeared as 
the door opened ; it was the Baroness von Sal- 
mour, governess to the archduchesses. 

" Baroness 1 ** cried the empress, ** it must be 
something of most imminent importance that 
brings you hither. What is it ? ** 

"* I come in the name of misfortune to ask 
of your miy'esty a favor,** said the baroness, 
earnestly. 

** Speak, then, and speak quickly.*' 

** Will your migesty grant an audience to my 
unhappy countrywoman, the Countess Wiclopol- 
ska?** 

** The Countess Anna I ** said the empress, with a 
shudder. Then, as if ashamed of her agitation, 
she added, quickly. 

** Admit her. If the emperor cornea, let him 
enter also.** 

The baroness courtesied and withdrew, but she 
left the door open ; and now was seen advancing 
the tall and graceful figure of the oountess. Her 
face was pale as that of the dead. She still wore 
her black velvet dress, and the long veil which 
fell around her person, hovered about her like a 
dark, storm-heralding cloud. 

**She lucks like the angel of death,** mui^ 
mured the empress.' *'It seems to me that if 
those pale, transparent hands, which she folda 
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orer her breast, were to unclasp, ber icy breath 
▼ould still the l>eatmgs of my heart forever ! *' 

The ooimtesa glidml in like a ▼ision, and the 
door closed behind her. The empress received 
her with an affable smile. 

'^ It ia very long since 1 hare seen you/* said the 
proud Maria Theresa, wtth an embarrassment 
to which her rank had hitherto made her a 
stranger. 

*'I was waiting to be summoned by your 
majesty," replied the countess. 

** And as I did not summon you, you ca*ne 
voluntarily. That was kind. I am very glad to 
see you." 

The lady replied to these flattering words by 
an inclination of the head, and a pause ensued. 
Each one seemed waiting tor the other to speak. 
As the empress perceiv^, after a while, that the 
lips of the pale countess did not move, she 
resolved to break the irksome silence herself. In 
her own frank way, scorning all circumlocution, 
she went at once to the subject nearest their 
hearts. • 

" I know why you are here to-day," said she, 
with a painful blush. ** Tou have heard of the 
fate which threatens Poland, and you have come 
to ask if thus I fulfil the promises I made to you 1 
Speak — ^is it not so f Have I not rightly read the 
meaning of that lovely but joyless face ? " 

" It is so," sighed the countess, and her Toice 
trembled with unshed tears. " Yes, from the 
solitude wherein I had buried my grief since last 
I saw your mf^eaty, I have heard the fatal tidings 
of my country's woe, and yet I live ! Oh, why 
should the body survive, when the soul is dead ? " 

Her words died away upon her Kps, and she 
seemed to grow paler and more pale, as though 
every drop of blood in her veins had stiifened and 
turned to ice. But she heaved a sigh and rallied, 
for hope now touched her heart, and the statue 
awoke to life. 

** Ah, great empress," said she, with fervor, " I 
come to you, in whose powerful hand lies the 
issue of my country's fate, whose mighty word 
can bid us liye, or doom us to death." 

** Oh, were it so, you would not sue in vain 1 " 
cried the empress, sorrowfully. " Had the fate of 
Poland Uiin in m« hands, she would have risen 
triumphant from the arena, where she has battled 
so bravdy for her sacred rights 1 " 

. *' Poland's fate lies in your mqjesty^s hand 1 " 
exclaimed the countess, vehemently. '* Tou have 
not yet signed the warrant for my country's ex- 
ecution ; you are still innocent of her blood ; 
ypur hand is still free from participation in the 
crime of her enemies and yours I Oh, let me kiss 
that hand, and bless it, while yet it is spotless and 
pure as your noble heart.!^ 

Hurried away by the might of the sorrow that 
overwhelmed her, the countess darted forward, 
and throwing herself at the feet of the empress, 
drew her hand fervently to her lips. 

^ Rise, dear countess Anna, rise," said tho em- 
press, soothingly. ** I cannot bear to see you at 
xny feet, when I can do nothing to avert the fate 
of Pohuad." 

" Who, then, can help her, if not your majesty ? " 
cried the countess. ** Oh, I did not come hither 
to reproach .you; I came but to entreat you to 
■peak the word that will disinthrall my country 1 " 

HI cannot do it; as God hears me, I cannot," 
repeated Maria Theresa, in a voice of anguish. 

11 



"I have stnven against it with all my might 
What I have suffered for your countrymen, no one 
will ever know 1 The anxious days and wretched 
nights that I have spent for thdr saies, have 
threatened my life." * 

** I CANNOT ! " echoed the countess, who seemed 
to have heard nothing but these few wor.is. ** An 
empress 1— an empress 1 who, with a wave of her 
hand, sways millions of men, and is responsible 
for her actions to no earthly power ! " 

'* 8ave that which resides in the claims of her 
subjects upon the soverdgn, who is boun 1 to reign 
for their good. 1 am responsible to my people 
for the preservation of peace. Too much blood 
has been shed since I came to the throne; and 
nothing would induce me to be the cause that the 
soil of Austria should be crimsoned by another 
drop." t 

** And to spare a drop of Austrian blood, your 
majesty will deil the blow that murders a whole 
nation 1 " cried the countess, rising to her feet and 
looking defiance at the empress. ** In your ego- 
tism for Austria, you turn from a noble nation 
who have as good a right to freedom as your own 
people 1 '^ 

** Gonntess, you forget yourselt By what right 
do you reprove me ? " 

'* By the right which misfortune gives to truth," 
replied she, proudly, ** and by the right which 
your imperial word has given me to speak. For 
now I recall to you that promise, and 1 ask where 
is the eagle that was to swoop down upon the 
vultures which are preying upon Poland ? " 

** Oh, they have cased the eagle," si(id the em- 
press, sadly. ** God m heaven knows how man- 
fully I have battled for Poland. When I threat- 
ened interference, the answer was this : * We have 
resolved to dismember Poland, and you shall not 
prevent us.' What, then, could I do ? Declare 
war? That were to ruin my people. Rttmain 
passive, while my enemies enlarged their fitmtiers, 
so as to endanger my own ? We then had re- 
course to stratagem. We defended our soil inch 
by inch, and g^ive up when resistance beeame fa- 
naticism. We required for our share more than 
we desired, hoping to be refused. But no I To 
my sorrow and disappointment, even more was 
apportioned than we had claimed. Oh I the 
whole thing has been so repugnant to my sense of 
justice, that I refused to take any share in its ar- 
rangements, and all the negotiations have been 
conducted by the emperor, Prince Kaunitz, and 
Marshal Lacy." t 

** And these are the ashes of the mighty prom- 
ises of emperors and empresses!" exclaimed 
the countess, bitterly. ** Oh, empress, think of 
the time when you shall appear before God, to 
give account of your deeds! How will you 
answer, when the record of this day is brought 
before you ? For the last time I am at yonrfeet 
Oh, as you hope for mercy above, do not sign the 
act that dismembers Poland I " 

She was again on her knees, her beautiful eyes 
drowned in tears, and her hands clasped oonvul- 
sively above her head. 

'* Oh, my God ! " exclaimed the empress, rising 

* The empresB^B own worda Bee Ranmer, ** Gcntribv- 
tionB to Modem History,^ vol 1v., p. 589. 

t The emprcBB^B own wordo. See Wol^ ** AoBtrla under 
Maria Theresa,'' pufi27. 

t This discourse Is hlstorioaL See WoU; p. 928. Baa* 
mer, voL iv., p. 540. 
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to her feet, " she does not belieye me.** ' Then 
bending tenderly over the countess, she pressed 
her hands between her own, snd gently raised her 
to a seat 

** Do you not see how deeply I mifier, when I 
have no spirit to chide your hard words to me f 
It » because I comprehend your sorrow, poor 
child, that I forgive your iigustice. And now, to 
prove my sincerity,** added she, going to her 
meriUnre and taking from it a letter,H^ read this ! 
I was about to send it to Prince Kaunitz, when 
your Tisit caused me to forget it Read it aloud, 
that J may know whether you understand me at 
last** 

The countess unfolded the letter and read : 

** When my own empire was threatened, and I 
knew not where to lay my head ; when the sor- 
rows of childbirth were oyertdking me, I threw 
myself upon God and my just rights. But to-day, 
when humanity, justice, ay — reason itself, cry 
aloud against our acts, 1 confess to you that my 
anxiety transcends all that I have ever suifered in 
my life before. Tell me, Prince Kaunitz, have 
you thought of the evil example we are giving to 
the nations of eiuth, when, for the sake of a few 
acres of additional territory, we cast away our rep- 
utation, our dignity, and our honor f 

** If 1 yield to-day, it is because I struggle alone, 
and no longer have the vigor of mind to contend 
for right, as in years gone by I would have done. 
I am overpowered, but I surrender with a bleed- 
bg heart.** • 

The countess remained looking at the paper for 
a time, then she raised her tearful eyes to the face 
of the empress. ** I thank your m(\jesty,'* said 
she, deeply moved, ** for allowing me to see this 
letter. It will remain in history as a noble mon- 
ument of Maria Theresa's rectitude. I have no 
longer a word of blame for you ; and once again, 
in love and reverence, I kiss this hand, although 
I know that to-day it must sign the dedth^warront 
of unhappy Poland.** 

She drew near, and raised the hand of the em- 
press to her lips. But Maria Theresa threw her 
arms around the countess, exclaiming : ** To my 
heart, dear, unhappy one I I cannot save Poland, 
but 1 can weep with her loveliest and noblest 
daughter ! ** 

The countess, overcome by this unexpected ten- 
derness, leaned upon the bosom of the empress, 
and wept Maria Theresa stroked her lustrous 
black hair, and, as she kissed her marble cheek, 
the tears that had gathered in her eyes, fell upon 
the head of the countess, where they glittered 
like stars upon the darkness of the night 



CHAPTER LXXVin. 

7INI8 POLONLA. 

KiiTHVR saw the door open ; but both heard a 
■oft, melodious voice, saying : ** Pardon me, your 
migesty, I thought you were alone.** 

The oountess utt»«d a low cry, and trembled 
from head to foot 

* ThiB letter wu written by Maria TheKM*B own 
~ fiee HonDftyor,*'Fooket History of Our Katlve 
"1681,p.ML 



** Do not fear,** said the empress, as she genti^ 
withdrew her arms, '* it is my son the emperor 
We need not hide our tears from him, for he 
knows that this is not the first time his mother 
has wept for Poland.** 

The emperor said nothing ; he stood staring at , 
the pale and trebling Anna. He, tpo, grew 
deathly pale as he looked, and now his trembling 
limbs answered to the agitation that was over- 
powering her. Suddenly, as though awaking from 
a painful dream, he approached, and offering his 
hand, said: 

** I rejoice to see yon. I have long sought yon 
in vain.** 

She did not appear to see him. Her arm hung 
Kstlefisly at her side, while her figure swayed to 
and fro like a storm-tossed lily. 

" 1 have not been in Vienna,** answered she, in 
a voice scarcely audible. "' I had gone to bury 
my sorrow in solitude. 

*' But her love for Poland brought her hither,** 
said the empress, putting her arm affectionately 
around the countess*s waist. 

"I believe you,** returned Jofloph, bitterly. 
*^The fate of Poland is the only thing worthy 
of touching the Countess Widopolska. She la 
not a woman, she is a Pole — ^nothing more.** 

One low wail struggled from the depths of her 
breaking heart, but she spoke not a word. 

The emperor went on : ** The Countess Wielo- 
polska is not a woman. She is a' monad« rep- 
resenting patriotism ; and he' who cannot think 
as she does, is a criminal unworthy of her re- 
gard.*' 

** Ton are cruel, my son,** said the empress, 
deprecatingly. ** If the oountess has been bitter 
in her reprooches to you, we must rememl>er 
her grief and her right to reproach us. We 
should be gentle with misfortune-^4ibove all,when 
we can bring no relieC* 

** Let him go on, your majesty,** munnured the 
wretched Anna, while her eyes were raised with a 
look of supreme agony upon the stem face of the 
emperor. 

** Your mi^esty is right I am nothing but a 
Pole, and I will die with my fatherland. Your 
hands shall close our coifin-lids, for our fates will 
not cost you a tear. The dear, noble empress has 
wept for ns both, and the remembrance of her 
sympathy and of your cruelty we will carry with 
us to the grave.** 

The emperor*s eyes flashed angrily, and he was 
about to retort, but he controlled himself and ap- 
proached the empress. 

^ Your migesty will pardon me if I inten|ipt 
your interesting conversation, but state afl'airs are 
peremptory, and supersede all other considerations. 
Your majesty has commanded my presence that I 
might sign the act of partition. The courier, 
who is to convey the news to Berlin and St. Peters- 
burg, is ready to go. Allow me to ask if your 
minesty has signed f *' 

The oountess, who understood perfectly that the 
emperor, in passing her by, to treat with his mo- 
ther of this dreadful act of partition, wished to 
force her to retire, withdrew silently to the door. 

But the empress, hurt that her son should have 
been so unfeehng, went forward, and led her back 
to her seat. 

** No, oountess, stay. The emperor says that 
yon represent Poland. Then let him justify his 
acts to us both, and prove that what he has don* 
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is right T have suffered such anguish of mind 
over the partition of Poland, that Joseph nould 
lift a load from my heart, if he could show me 
that it is inevitable. My son, you have come for 
my signature. Before God, your mother, and Po- 
land herself, justify our deed, and 1 will sign the 
act." 

" Justify f There are many things which we 
may defend without being able to justify them ; 
and stem necessity often forces us to the use of 
measures which conscience disapproves.*^ 

" Prove to me, then, the necessity which has 
forced us to dismember a country whose people 
nave never injured us,*' sJid the empress, author- 
itatively. 

" But whose disunion at home has become dan- 
gerous to their neighbors. Poland lies like a sick 
roan in our midst, whose dying breath infects the 
land. When there is a fire in our neighborhood, we 
are sometimes obliged to tear down the burning 
house lest the fire spread to our own." 

" Yes," interrupted the countess, " but you do 
not rob the neighbor of his land. The »oil be- 
longs to him who owns the house." 

" But the Poles are not worthy to own their 
soil. What is Poland to-day ? A race of slaves 
and peasants, without law or order, driven hither 
and thither by a lewd and corrupt aristocracy, 
who, instead of blushing for the degeneracy of 
Ihcir caste, hold their saturnalia over the very 
graves of their noble ancestcts. And at the head 
of this degenerate people is their king, the minion 
of a foreign court, who promul^^ates the laws 
which hs receives from his imperial Russian mis- 
tress. Verily, God has weighed the Polish nation 
in Hia balance, and thev have been found want- 
ing." 

** Enough ! ** faltered the countess, raising her 
hand in deprecation. " Why will you vilify a peo- 
ple who are in the throes of death ? " 

** No, it is not enough," said the emperor, stern- 
ly. •* The empress says that I must justify the 
acts of the three powers to Poland — that pale and 
beautiful statue before me which lives — and yet is 
not a woman. I say it ^again : a nation dies by its 
own corruption alone I Poland bears within her- 
self the seeds of her destruction. Her people 
have been false to their antecedents, false to them- 
selves, to (heir honor, and even to their faith." * 

" You accuse, but you bring no proofs ! " ex- 
claimed the countess, her eyes now flashing with 
wounded pride. 

** It will not be difficult to collect my proofs," 
said the emperor, sneering. ** Look at what takes 
pUce in Poland, since your countrymen have fore- 
Iben the fute of thdr fatherland. What are the 
Polish diet doing since they anticipate the close of 
their sittings ? Voting themselves pensions, prop- 
erty, and every conceivable revenue, at the expense 
of the republic, and giving her, with their own 

{>arricidal hands, the coup de grace. Such shflne- 
ess corruption has never come to light in the his- 
tory of any other nation. Freedom and fatherland 
are in every mouth, but, in reality, no people care 
less for either than do the Poles. Slaves, who, 
while they hold out their hands to be minaded, 
are striving to reign over other slaves ! f This 
18 a picture of the Poland whom you love, and 
through her own crimes she is dying." 

" It is not true ! " cried the indignant countess. 

• Wolf ** Anstria under Maria Tbereou*^ p. fiSfii 
t Baamer, '^ Cootribationt,^ voL iv., p. 651. 



** She dies through the covetousness and greed of 
her neighbors. It is they who have sown dissen- 
sion in Poland, while forcing upon her unhappy peo- 
ple a king who is nothing but the despicable tool 
of their despicable intrigues." 

** All this has no reference to Austria," object- 
ed the emperor. ** We had nothing to do with the 
selection of the king — ^nothing to do with the pro- 
jects of dismemberment.^ They were resolved 
upon, with or without our sanction, and the law 
of sdf-preservation demands that if we cannot 
prevent, we must endeavor to profit by them. 
I know that the partition of Poland has an ap- 
pearance of gross outrage which is obvious to 
every eye; while the stringent necessity which 
has driven Austria to participate in it is known 
to few. I confess that I would be grieved if the 
world should misjudge me on this question ; for I 
try, both in public and private life, to be an hon- 
est man; and I believe that honesty in states* 
manship is the wisest and soundest policy.* We 
could not do otherwise than we have done , and 
now, with the ftiU conviction of the exigency 
which has called for the act, I repeat my ques- 
tion to your majesty, have you signed the act, or 
will you be so kind as to sign it now ? " 

The empress had listened with profound atten- 
tion to her son's discourse, and her countenance, 
which before had been pale with anxiety, had as- 
sumed an expression of blended serenity and reso- 
lution. A pause ensued. Marble-white and 
speechless the countess, with half-open mouth, 
started and bent forward, her eyes fixed upon the 
empress ; the emperor, stem and proud, threw 
back his head and gazed defiantly. 

In the midst of this throbbing silence, Maria 
Theresa went forward and took her seat at the 
escritoire. She dipped her pen in the silver ink- 
stand, and a sob, that sounded like the last deaths 
sigh, escaped from the lips of the countess. The 
empress turned quickly around ; but the glance 
of her eye was resolute and her hand was firm. 

She bent over the parchment and wrote ; then^ 
throwing her pen on the floor, she turned to the 
emperor and pointed with her right hand to the 
deed. " Ha«^" cried she, with her clear, ringing 
voice — " placet, since so many great and wise men 
will have it so. When I am dead, the world will 
learn what came of this violation of aU that man 
holds sacred.*' t 

And either that she might conceal her own 
emotion, or avoid an outburst of grief from the 
countess, the empress walked hastily through the 
room, and shut herself up in her dressing-room. 

The countess moaned, and murmuring, ** Mni8 
PofonicB / " she, too, attempted to cross the 
room. 

The emperor watched her, his eyes beaming 
with tenderness, his heart a prey ' to violent 
anguish. As she reached the door, he saw her 
reel and. cling to a column for support. 

With one bound he reached her, and flin^ng 
his arms around her swaying figure, she fell, 
almost unconscious, upon his bosom. For one 
bewildering moment she lay there. 

" Finis Pohnice 1 " murmured she again, and, 
drawing herself up to her full height, she again 
approached the door. 

" Farewell I " said she, softly. 

* The emperor^ own words. See Baumer, **Ooii,trlbu- 
tiona." A».. vol Iv., p. 589. 
t The empresB'ft own words. 
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The emperor seized her hand. ** Anna,*' said 
he, imploringly, ''Anna, do we part thua? Is 
this our last interview? Shall we never meet 
agam ? *' 

She turned, and all the love that she had strug- 
gled to conquer was in her eyes as they met his. 
'* We shall meet once more,*' replied she. 

" When ? " cried Joseph, frantic with grief. 

''When the hour has come for us to meet 
again, I will send for you. Promise to be there 
to receive my last farewell" 

" I swear to be there." 

" Then, farewell.**. 

" Farewell, beloved Anna ! Oh, let me touch' 
your hand once more ! " 

" No I ** said she, harshly ; and, opening the 
door« she disappeared, and the emperor was left 
ALone. 



CHAPTER LXXIX. 

THB MAD OOUKTBBB. 

Count Starhembkro paced his splendid draw- 
ing-room in a state of great excitement. Some- 
times he murmured broken sentences, then he 
sighed heavily, and again he seemed to be a prey 
to fear. Occasionally, his eyes glanced almost re- 
proachfully toward the ISgure of a young man, 
who, with folded arms and smiling countenance, 
stood in the embrasure of a window watching the 
old man*s a^tation. 

As the clock on the marble mantel struck the 
hour, the count stopped before his young visitor, 
and looked searchingly at his mild and effeminate 
face. 

" The half hour has elapsed, Count Esterhazy,** 
said he, solemnly. " I have told you frankly that 
my niece, although a beautiful and perchance a 
good-hearted woman, has a temper which is the 
terror of my household. She inherits this misfor- 
tune from her deceased farther, and, unhappily, 
her lovely and amiable mother did not long sur- 
vive him. There has been no one, therefore, to 
control her; and her terrible temper has never 
been restrained. Do not say to me that /might 
have conquered it ! I have dedicated my whole 
Kfe to her ; and lest she should make another be- 
ing unhappy, I have remained a bachelor, as you 
perceive. But I had made a solemn promise to 
her parents that I would be a father to her, and 
I have kept my promise. It is not my fault if 
their child is less amiable than other women. 
She has an energetic character, and I fear that if 
she marries, she will find means to t3rrannize over 
her husband. I repeat this to you, count, that 
we may clearly understand each other; and now 
that the half hour has gone by, do you still urge 
your suit f *' 

" Yes, count, I do," replied Esterhazy hi a soft, 
treble voice. " I repeat to you the offer of my 
hand to the Countess Margaret Starhemberg.** 

The count bowed. " I have done my duty, and, 
being cleared of all responsibility hi the affair, I 
give my consent. You must now try to win 
hers.'* 

" I would like to see the countess ih your pres- 
ence,** said Esterhazy, unmoved. 



Count Starhemberg rang the bell, and ordered a 
servant to bear a request to his niece to join him 
in the drawing-room. 

"The countess would have the honor of joining 
her uncle immediately,'* was the answer. 

"This promise's well," said the old Count, look 
ing relieved. " She generally practises her niusii 
at this hour ; and 1 am surprised that — '* 

Just then the sharp tones of an angry femaU 
voice were heard without, then the jingling of 
glcisses, then a ct|ish, and the full of some heavy 
metallic body. 

" lliat is my niece,'* said the «^ld man with a 
shiver. " With that /an/arc she usually Hnnounces 
her coming." 

Now the door waa flung violently open, and a 
tall, magnificent woman dashed into the room. 
Her features, marvellously chiselled as those of 
the antique Venu^, would have been irresistible 
in beauty, if their expreshion had corresponded to 
their symmetry. But in her large black eyes 
glared the fire of ungovemed passion, and Ler 
rosy mouth was curled with contempt. 

JUer tall figure was of exquisite proportions; 
and her arms, adorned but not hidden by the lace 
which fell from the short sleeves of her crimtjon 
velvet dress, were as fair and beautiful as those 
of the Venus of Milo. 

Count Esterhazv, intoxicated by the sifbt of 
her wondrous beauty, withdrew abashed behind 
the window-curtain, while the countess, graceful 
as an angry leopardess, bounded through the 
room, and stood before her uncle. 

"Who has annoyed you, my child ? " asked he 
timidly. 

" He is an idiot, an awkward animal, and shall 
be driven from the house with the lash ! " ciied 
she. "Just imagine, uncle, that as I was comiug 
hither, I met him in the anteroom with a plateau 
of cups and glasses. When he saw me, the fool 
fell to trembling us if he had seen an evil spirit — 
the plateau shook ; and my dear mother'i^ last 
giit, the goblet from which she had cooled her dy- 
ing lips, fell to the floor and was broken." 

Her voice, at first so loud and angry, was now 
soft and pathetic, and her eyes glistened with 
tears. She shook them off impatiently. 

" I can well understand, dear child, how mnch 
it must have grieved you to lose this precious 
relic," said her uncle, soothingly. 

She blushed as though she had been surprised 
in a fault. 

" Oh, it was not that,'* said she, pettishly, " it ia 
all the same to me whether the goblet was a relic 
or not, for I hate sentiment. But I detest su^ 
an awkward fool. He never coiUd carry any thing 
without letting it fall." 

" Nay, my child, he has often carried yon for 
hours in his arms, and yet he never let you fall.** 

'* Uncle, your jests are insupportable^ * cried 
she, stamping with her little satin-slippered foot 
upon the carpet. " You excuse this gray-headed 
dunce merely to vex me, and to remind me that I 
am an orphan without a home." 

" But my dear — '* 

" Peace ! I will not be interrupted. If I am 
tyrannized over in ev^y other way, I will at least 
claim the risht to speak — I wish to say that this 
old plague shall not remain here another day to 
torment my life with his nonsense. This time, 
however, I made hun feel the wdght of my hand 
His face was as red as my dreas after it." 
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" You struck my faithful old Isidor ? " cried the 
count, shocked. 

** Yes, I did," replied she, lookin'g defiantly into 
her uncle's mild face. ** I beat him well, and t.hen 
I threw the whole waiter of cups and glasses upon 
the floor. Have you any fault to find with that, 
my sympathizing uncle ? " 

" None, none, said the old man. " If it gave 
you pleasure to break the glasses, we will go out 
and buy others." 

" Wk 1 No, indeed, we shall not. Isidor shall 
pay for them from his wages. It was his fault 
that I was obliged to break them, and no one shall 
«ulfer for it except himself. I claim that as an 
act of bare justice to myself." 

" But, my dear countess — ^*' 

She stamped her foot again. '* Great God ! 
have you no object in life except that of contra- 
dicting and ill-treating me ? " 

The couot sighed and approached the door. 
She heard him, and an exulting smile lit up her 
beautiful, stormy face, 

" Well, i)8 you will not tell him, I shall do it 
myself. Yes — I shall do it myself. Do you hear, 
uncled You shall not say a word to him." 

" I will say nothing, Margaret. Will you now 
allow me to speak of other things? Is your 
vehemence—" 

"Uncle!" 

" In your just displeasure, you have overlooked 
the fact that we are not alone." 

He pointed to the window where, half hidden by 
the heavy silk drapery, stood Count Frank E»ter- 
hazy. The countess followed her uncle's glance, 
and u3 she became aware of the visitor's presence, 
burst into a merry laugh. 

" Do not be frightened, young man," said she 
then ; ** you may come out from your comer. I 
am not a cat, and I don't devour mice. Ah, you 
have beard our discussion ? What a pity you are 
not a dramatic poet, you have had such an oppor- 
tunity for depicting a foolish old guardian and his 
spirited ward ! " 

** Unfortunately, I am not a poet," said the 
young count, coming forward and bowin*; to the 
floor. " If I were, I could write to-dav a hundred 
sonnets to the eyes of the majestic Hera whose 
anger heightens her wonderful beauty." 

^^ Uncle," said the countess, suddenly assuming 
a stately and court-like demeanor, ** be so good as 
to present me this young stranger, who pays such 
insipid compliments." 

** My dear niece, let me introduce Count Frank 
Esterhazy, a nobleman just returned from Italy, 
who is in high favor with the empress." 

" The latter is no recommendation, uncle, for 
am I not also a favorite with the empress ? Have 
YOU not often told me so, when the empress was 
liumbling me with some of her tyrannical con- 
descension y " 

" Certainly, my child, I have said so." 

" Then you see that it is not necessary to be 
estimable for one to gain the empress's good-will. 
For my part, I wish she loved me less, for then 
she would spare me some of the long sermons 
with which she edifies me, when I happen to ap- 
pear at court" 

" That, probably, is the reason you appear so 
aeldom," said Count Esterhazy. '* I have heard 
your absence complained of." 

" By her maje.-^ty ? " asked Count Starhemberg. 

** No, your excellency, by the emperor." 



" What did he say ? " 

'* Dare I repeat his words ? " asked Esterhazy, 
appealing to the countess. She bowed her head, 
and leaned against the back of an arm-chair. 

" I was yesterday at the empress's reeeption. 
The emperor was so kind as to do the honors of 
the court to me. He ppnted out the several 
beauties of Vienna, who were all strangers to 
me — * But,' said he, * the most beautiful woman 
in Austria I cannot show you, for she is not here. 
The CounteSi* Margaret von Starhemberg has the 
beauty of Juno and Venus united.' " 

The countess said nothing; she stood with 
downcast eyes. Her cheek had paled, and her 
lips were firmly compressed together. Suddenly 
she rallied and said, with a careless laugh : 

** I wager that the empress and her ladies made 
some amiable commentary on the emperor's 
words. Come, tell me, what said the empress ? " 

" If you command me, countess, I will tell you. 
The empress added, with a sigh, * It is true, she Ib 
as beautiful as a goddess, but it is Eris whom she 
resembles.' " 

" Very witty I " exclaimed the countess, with a 
sneer. 

** And the emperor ? " inquired the uncle. 

** The emperor frowned at the ladies, who began 
to laugh. ' Your majesty may be right,' said he, 
*but Grecian mythology has forgotten to say 
whether the fierce goddess was ever vanquished 
by love. Love tames the most turbulent of 
women.' " 

The countess uttered a sharp cry, and caught 
with both her hands at the back of the arm-chair. 
Her eyes closed, and a deadly paleness overspread 
her countenance. Her uncle hastened to put his 
arm around her, inquiring tenderly, "Dearest 
child, what ails you t *' 

She leaned for a while upon his shoulder ; then 
raising her head while deep blushes crimsoned her 
cheeks, she said, haughtily : ** It is nothing. A 
sudden faintness to which I am subject." With 
an inclination of the head to Count Esterhazy, 
she continued : 

" You will be so good as not to mention this 
weakness of mine. It is purely physical, and 1 
hope to conquer it in time. I am rejoiced to 
think that I have verified the words of the em- 
press and have appeared before you to-day as an 
Eris. I suppose you came hither to see me out 
of curiosity." 

"No, Countess Margaret, the purport of my 
visit was any thing but curiosity. I come, with 
the sanction of your guardian, to offer you my 
hand." 

The black eyes of tlie countess darted fire at 
the smiling suitor. 

" You do not answer me," said he blandly. " I 
say that I have won the consent of your uncle, 
and respectfully solicit yours. It shall be the 
study of my life to make you happy ; and, per- 
haps, at some future day, my untiring devotion 
may win a return of my love. Speak, then, coun- 
tess ; say that you will be my wife." 

" Never, never I " cried she, stretching forth her 
arms as though to ward away some threatemng 
evil ** I shall never be the wife of any man. I 
was not made for marriage, I cannot bow my win 
before that of any other fellow-mortal." 

" I shall not require you to do so," replied tiie 
count, as though he had now removed every ob- ' 
jection. " You will be in my house as you ate 
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here, absolute mistress of all things, and I shall 
claim nothing but the right of bemg your hum- 
blest and most devoted servant" 

" Unhappily for you, you know not what you 
daim,'* exclaimed the countess angrily. " Ask 
my uncle, ask his household, and they will tell 
you that I am a tyrant, changing my will twenty 
times an hour ; hating to-day Uie thing I shall 
love to-morrow. Tpu would aspire to be my hus- 
band, would you ? Have you no friends to warn 
you of the reefs upon which you are running that 
poor little crazy bark of yours ? Why the very 
people, as they see me pass, tell of my frantic 
doings ; and every child in Vienna knows that I 
beat my servants, rage about my uncIe^s house 
like the foul fiend, and dash through the streets 
on horseback Uke the Wild Huntsman.** 

*' *• Love tames the wildest hearts,* so says the 
emperor.*' 

Margaret started, and darted a fiery glance at 
his tranquil face. 

" But I do not love you, I tell you ; and it is 
useless to say another word on the subject.** 

*' Nay,** said the count, taking her hand, ** it is 
not useless. I beseech you, do not deny my 
suit." 

At this moment the door opened, and a servant 
came in with a golden tray, on which lay a let- 
ter. 

'*From her majesty the empress,** said the 
servant, handing it to Count Starhemberg. The 
count took the letter and went into the embrasure 
of the window, while the servant retired noise* 
lessly. 

** Countess Margaret,** said Count Esterhazy, in 
an imploring voice, '^ once more I entreat you to 
accept me as your husband.** 

She looked at him with withering contempt 
" Have I not told you,** cried she, passionately, 
** that I do not love you ? A man of honor 
ceafies to importune a woman after such an 
avowal."' 

*^ A man of spirit never gives up ; he perseveres, 
in the hope that, sooner or later, he will reach 
his goal. No man has the right to expect that he 
will obtain a treasure without trouble.** 

** Cant I miserable cant ! ** And the great 
glowing eyes that were looking with such scorn 
at the slight figure of th^ count, encountered 
their own image in the glass before which they 
both were standing. 

**LookI** cried she, pointing to the mirror, 
« yonder refiection gives its answer to. your suit 
Do you see that tall woman, whose head towers 
aDove the blond mannikin that stands beside her ? 
Look at her bhick hair, her fiery eyes, and res- 
olute bearing 1 And now look at the Uttie fair- 
haired puppet, that resembles a man about as 
much as do the statuettes on my toilet-table. 
Ah, sir count, if you were the woman and I the 
man there might be mairiage between us ! But 
as it is, you would die of my violence, or I of 
your hisipidity. So, excuse me.** 

She made a deep courtesy and turned to leave 
the room. But she felt a touch upon her shoul- 
der, uid looking bick, she saw her uncle gazing at 
her with a face of great anxiety. 

" My child,** said he, in a faltering voice, ** do 

not send count Esterhazy so rudely away. He is 

• rich, noble, and distinguished, and in every way 

worthy of my lovely niece. Do not refuse him, 

Margaret** 



"The count has recovered from his stupid delu- 
sion, uncle ; I have told him how im])osfiible it if 
for me to accept his hand.** 

^' But, my poor child, you must try to love hioL 
You dare not reject his offer.** 

" What I / dare not reject whom I please ! ** 
cried she, in a Toice shrill with passion. 

^* No, you dare not The empress commands 
you to accept the hand of Count £:<terhazy. 
Here is the note I have at this moment received 
from her majesty.** 

Margsret tore the paper savagely from hex 
uncle*s hand. With staring eyes she. read its 
contents, while her whole body trembled violent* 
ly, and her lips were bloody with the efforts she 
was making to suppress a scream. 

At last she gave it back. ** Read it,** said she, 
hoarsely ; ** the letterb swim before my eyes.*' 

The count took the note and read : 

"Dkab Count Starhkmbiro : It is my desiro 
that your niece, the Countess Margaret, shall be- 
come the wife of some honorable man. In this 
way she may hope to conquer her ungovernable 
temper, and become a reasonable woman. I have 
heard that Count Esterhazy intends to become 
her suitor, and I command her to accept his 
hand. She has led a life of wild independence, 
and it is time she were tamed by the cares, duties, 
and responsibilities of matrimony. I am both 
her empress and godmother, and I use my double 
right for her good. The marriage shall take 
place in one week, or she goes into a convent 
That is my ultimatum. 

** I remain yours with sentiments of esteem, 

*' Maria Thebesa." 



CHAPTER LXXX. 



THE BBTBOTHAL. 



A LONG pause ensued af^er the reading of the 
letter. The countess stood with her cyns riveted 
upon her uncle*s face, as though she were waiting 
for something more. The young count watched 
her furtively, but he looked determined. 

" You see, my child,** at last sighed the old 
count, '4t is inevitable. The empress must be 
obeyed.** 

^* No, no ! '* screamed the wretched girl, awa- 
king from her stupor, " I will not be the wife of 
that man.** 

" Then you will have to go into a convent** 

" No I ** cried she, her face suddenly lighting 
up with a flash of hope — " no, I will do neither. 
There is a means of rescuing me from both.** 

She turned with a bewitching smile to Count 
Esterhazy, and in a voice whose softness was 
music to hb ear, she addressed him : 

** In your hands lies the power to rescue me 
from a forced bridal You have heard that des- 
potic note from the empress. Match-making is a 
monomania with Maria Theresa: it is useless, 
therefore, for me to appeal to her, for on a ques- 
tion of marriage she is inexorable. But you. 
Count Esterhazy,** continued she, in tones of 
caressing melody, ** you will rescue me, will you 
not ? I cannot be your wife, for I do not love 
you ; I cannot go into a convent, for I have no 
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piety. 60, then, to the empress, and tell her tha* 
you do not wish to marry me. Tou, at least, are 
free. Refhse to accept me for your wife, and this 
miserable comedy is at an end.** 

She had clasped her little white hands, and was 
looking imploringly in his face. 

The young man shook his head. '* I cannot say 
this to the empress," said he, quietly, " for it is 
she who sent me hither to woo you." 

^*The empress sent you hither!" cried the 
countess, springing forward like a lioness. ** You 
came not as a free suitor, but as an obedient 
slare of the empress." 

'* I came at the command of the empress," said 
the young man, mildly. 

The countess burst into a loud laugh. 

*' That, then, was the glowing love which you 
were describing just now ; that your tender wish 
to live for my happiness alone. Obedient school- 
boy ! You were told to come and ask for my 
hand, and you came — for fear of being whipped. 
Oh ! why am I not a man ? By the heaven above I 
no woman should inflict upon me such con- 
tumely ! " 

*' It is true," said Count Esterhazy, taking no 
note of her words, ** that the empress ordered me 
hither. But since I have seen you, I need no 
prompting save that of my own heart." 

^ Peace, fool ! nobody believes you. You had 
consented to woo me, in obedience to your des- 
potic sovereign. But you have seen me ; now you 
know with how much justice I am called * The 
Mad Countess,* and now, surely, you have man- 
hood enough to reject a termagant like me. 60, 
then, and tell the empress that I was wilhng, but 
you were not — " 

" I would not thus belie you, lovely Marga- 
ret" 

^ What do I care whether you belie me or not, 
so that I am rid of you f " said she, contempt- 
uously. 

** Submit, my dear child," said the old count, 
with tears in his eyes. ** *Tis the first time in 
your life that you have been thwarted, and there- 
fore it is hard for you to succumb." 

** I will not submit I " cried Margaret, flinging 
back her head. *' I will not marry this iiian. 
Uncle, dear uncle, leave me one moment with him. 
I have something to say that he alone must hear." 

The count withdrew at once into another room. 

'* Now, sir, that we are alone, I have a secret 
to reveal — to God and to yourself. Swear by the 
memory of your mother that you will not betray 
me." 

** I swear." 

She bowed her head, as though accepting the 
oath. ** And now," said she, faltering and blush- 
ing, ** I will tell you why I can never be your 
wSe. I — *^ she hesitated, and her head sank upon 
her bosom, while she stifled a sigh. ** I love an- 
other," whi-ipered she, almost inarticulately. '* Yes, 
I love another. I love him with every throb of 
my heaii;, with all the strength of my being. My 
every breath is a prayer for him. Every wish, 
hope, and longing of my soul points to him alone. 
I would die to give him one hour of joy. Now, 
that I have made this avowal, you retract your 
suit, do you not ? You will go now to the em- 
press and say that you will not accept me for your 
wife. You give me my freedom, surely — ^you give 
it to me now." 

Count Esterhazy smiled eompassionately. **This 



is a fable, countess, which you have invented to 
escape me. A few moments ago you 8ai(V that 
you would never love." 

" I said that to disincline you to marry me." 

** I do not believe you," said Esterhazy, calmly. 
** You have invented this story of your love for 
that end ; but it is a falsehood, for you are as cold 
as an icicle." 

** Oh, I wish that I were. For this love is my 
greatest misfortune. Look at me, count. Does this 
seem like dissimulation ? " 

And she raised up to his view a f^ce, scarlet 
with blushes, and eyes filled with burning tears. 

** No, countess," said Esterhazy, after contem- 
platmg her earnestly, ** I will believe the tears 
that glisten in your speaking eyes. But now, 
answer me one question. Your confidence gives 
me the right to ask it. Is your love returned ? " 

She remained silent, as if communing with her- 
self, while every trace of color vanished from her 
cheeks. 

**No," said she, at last, with quivering lips. 
** No, he does not know it ; and if he <Ud, he 
could not offer me his hand." 

" Then," replied Esterhazy, coolly, " your love 
is no impediment to our marriage. Cherish it, if 
you choose ; raise altars to this unknown god, and 
deck them with the brightest flowers of devotion. 
I will not inquire the name of your deity. Your 
secret is safe, even from myself. I, on the con- 
trary, have never loved. My heart stands with 
doors and windows open, ready to receive its mis- 
tress ; and as the empress has selected you, it 
waits joyfully for you to take possession." 

The countess laid her hand upon his arm, and 
grasped it like a vice. 

**You will not recede!" said she, hoarsely. 
" You still persist in desiring me for your wife ? " 

'* You have told me that your love is hopeless, 
therefore is mine hopeful. Perhaps one day it 
may succeed in winning yours." 

** But you do not love me," shrieked the mad- 
dened girL ** You are here by command of the 
empress." 

**And the Esterhazys have always been the 
loyal servants of the empress. Whenever she 
commands, they obey — were it at the cost of life 
and happiness. Allow me, then, to persevere in 
my obedience, not only to her desires, but to 
mv own. I once more sohcit the honor of your 
hand." 

** Woe to you if, after this, I yield I " cried 
she, with threatenmg gesture. " I have stooped 
to entreat you, and my prayers have been vain* 
I have withdrawn the womanly veil that con- 
cealed my heart's cherished secret, and you have 
not renounced your unmanly suit. I said that 
I did not love you. Look at me, and hear me, 
while I vow eternal hatred, should I be forced 
to give you my hand." 

" There is but one step from hate to love. Al- 
low me to hope that you will think better of it, 
and take that step." 

A fearful cry rans; from her lips, her eyes glow- 
ed like burning coals, and she raised her clinched 
hand as though she had hoped it might fell him 
to the earth. But suddenly it sank helpless to 
her side, and she looked long and searcbiugly into 
Count Esterhazy*s face. 

A long silence ensued. ** It is well," said she, 
at length, in clear, shrill tones. ** You have chal- 
lenged me to mortal combat, and it may be that 
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joa will win. But, oh, bcliere me when I tell 
you tbat victory will bring you no glory f Tour 
Btrength is not your own ; it lies in the imperial 
hand of Maria Theresa. I swear to you that if 
I become your wife, my whole life shall be con- 
secrated to hatred and revenge. Count Esterhazy, 
I hold my wurd inviolate, whether I pledge it to 
friend or foe ; and when the blight shall faU upon 
your head that will grow out of this hour we have 
spent together, remember that had you been a 
man of honor you might have spared yourself the 
shame I *' 

Without another word she lifted her proud head, 
and, with a look of withering scorn, leit the room. 

Count Esterhazy's eyes followed her retreating 
figure, and his placid brow grew troubled. ** Beau- 
tiful as she is," murmured he, '* it is dangerous to 
woo her. She has the beauty of Medusa. My 
heart positively seems to petrify under her glance. 
I would be more than willing to renounce the 
honor of wedding this beautiful demon, but I dare 
not refuse.** 

And he drew out his delicate, embroidered 
handkerchief to wipe off the big drops of sweat 
that stood upon his forehead. 

**Well?" asked Count Starhemberg, opening 
the door and putting through his head. 

** Pray come in,*' said Esterhazy, m a piteous 
tone. 

** Ah, my niece has left ! Well, I suppose that, 
AS usual, she has conquered, and you release 
her ? " 

" Not at all," replied the unhappy mannikin ; 
'* I still beg for the honor of her band. The em- 
press has spoken, and I have only to obey." 



CHAPTER LXXXI. 

FBANZ ANTONY HBSMEB. 

For some weeks great excitement had existed 
m Vienna. In all assemblies, coffee-houses, and 
restaurants, in the streets and on the public 
places, the topic of conversation had been the 
wonderful cures of theSuabian physician, Mesmer. 
Thepe cures contravened all past exp^'iicnce, and 
act at naught all reason. Mesmer made no use 
of decoction or electuary — he prescribed neither 
baths nor cataplasms ; he cured bid patients by 
the power of his hand and the glance of his large, 
dark eye. He breathed upon their foreheads, and 
forthwith they saw visions of far-off lands ; he 
passed the tips of his fingers over their faces, and 
pain and suffering vanished at his touch. No 
wonder that physicians denounced him as a char- 
latan, and apothecaries reviled him as an im- 
postor. 

No wonder that the populace, so prone to be- 
lieve the marvellous, had faith in Mesmer, and 
reverenced him as a saint Why should he not 
perform miracles with his hand, as did Moses 
with a rod, when he struck the rock ? Why 
should not the power of his eye master disease, as 
once the glance of the Apostles gave speech to the 
dumb, and awakened life in the dead ? 

Mesmer, too, was an apostle — ^the apostle of a 
&ew faith. He bade suffering humanity turn to 
keaven for reUefl '^Tbe reflection from the 



planets,'* said he, ^' and the rays of the sun, exeN 
cise over the human system a magnetic power. 
The great remedy for disease lies iu this magnetic 
power, which resides in iron and steel, and which 
has its highest and most mysterious developueuc 
in man." 

The people believed, and sought his healing 
hand. He mastered their infirmities, and soothed 
their sufferings. But the more the world honor- 
ed and trusted him, the more bitter grew the 
hatred of the faculty. Each day brought him 
fresh blessings and fresh imprecations. The 
physicians, who, in Salzburg, had hurled Paracel- 
sus from a rock, dared not attempt the life of 
Mesmer ; but they persecuted him as an impostor, 
and proved, by learned and scientific deduction, 
that his system was a lying absurdity. 

Those who affected strength of mind, and re- 
fused to believe any»thing except tliat which 
could be demonstrated by process of reasoning, 
gave in their adherence to the indignant physi- 
cians. Those, on the contrary, who had faith in 
the mysteries of religion, were disciples of Mes- 
mer ; and they reverenced him as a prophet sent 
from heaven, to prove the supremacy of nature 
over knowledge. 

Mesmer*s fame had reached the court, and the 
empress herself became interested in his extraor- 
dinary achievements. In vain Van Swieten and 
Stork besought her to silence the audacious quack, 
who was ruining a grnit profesii^ion. ^he shook her 
head, nnd would have nothing to do with the t'cud. 

** I shall wait and see," said she. ** Uw system 
is harmless, and I shall not fetter him. One thing 
is certain. His manipulationfi will never poison 
anybody, as many a regular physician's prescrip- 
tion has done, and he shall not be molested, lie 
has voluntarily sought an ordeal which will deter- 
mine his position before the world. If he cures 
the blindness of my little protkge^ Therese, I shall 
give in my adherence with the rest ; for he who 
restores the blind to siglit, holds his skill from 
above." 

This young girl was known to all Vienna. In 
her second year, after an attack .of suppressed 
measles, she had become bhnd, and all attenipts 
to restore her sight had proved unavailing. But 
if sight had been denied to her eyes, hrr soul was 
lit up by the inspiration of art When Tiierese 
sat before the harpsichord and her dexterous 
fingers wandered over its kejis — when, with un- 
disturbed serenity, she executeu the most ditHcuU 
music that could be written for the instrument, 
no one who saw her beautiful eyes could have 
surmised their inutility. Her features wen.- ex- 
pressive, and those si^Ahiless eyes seemed at times 
to brighten with joy, or to grow dim wi»h soirow. 
Nevertheless, Thertse von Parauies was wholly 
blind : her eyes were merely the portals of her 
soul — ^they sent forth light, but received no^ie in 
return. 
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CHAPTER LXXXII. 

THXBE8B YON PABADIES. 

Therbsb von Paradieb was in her room ; het 
mother stood near, for, with the as8if}tai]co of a 
maid, she had just completed her daughter's toilets 
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Therese was elegantly dresaed, and she seemed to 
ei\joy her splendor although she was not permitted 
to see it 

*^ Say, mother," said she, as the last touch had 
been given to her dress, ** of what material is my 
gown f It feels as soft as a young girPs cheek." 

** It is satin, my child," 

** Satin ? And the color f " 

" White." 

"White!" repeated she, softly. *<The color 
without color. How strange that must be! I 
shudder when I think that I shall see it before 
long." 

'* Why should you shudder ? " said her mother, 
tenderly. ** You should r^oice, dear child, that 
the world, with aU its beauties, is about to be* 
come known to you." 

** I do not know," replied Therese, thought- 
fully. " I shall enter upon a new world which 
will astonish and perchance affiight me by its 
strangeness. Now I know you aU in my heart, 
but when I see you I shall no longer recognize 
jou. Oh, mother, why do you wish me to be re- 
stored to sight ? I am very happy as I am." 

" billy child, you will be still happier when you 
see. It is absurd for you to dread an event which 
will add a hundredfold to your enjoyment of life." 

" And why absurd, dear mottier ? Does not 
the heart of the bride, on her wedding-day, beat 
half in hope and half in fear? An J is not her 
soul tilled with sweet apprehension? I am a 
bride — the bride of light — and I await my lover 
to-day." 

^ Ah, who knows if light will come ? " sighed the 
mother. 

** It will come, mother," said Therese, confident- 
ly. *'I felt it yesterday, when, for a moment, 
Mos ner removed the bandage from my eyes. It 
was for a second, but I «ai0, and what I saw cut 
like a sharp sword athwart my eyes, aud I fell, 
almost unconddous." 

" That was a ray of light — the first glance of 
your bridegroom ! " cried the mother, joyfully. 

** Tiien I fear that I shall never be able to bear 
his presence," rt p.ied Therese, sadly. " But tell 
me, mother, am I dressed as becomes a bride?" 

** Yed, Therese, you ar^ beautifully dressed ; for 
to-day we receive a throng of distinguished guests. 
The empress herself has sent one of her lords in 
waiting, to bear her the tidings of your restoration 
to rtigut Tne two great doctors. Van Swieten 
and Stork, will be here to see the marvel ; and 
princes and princesses, lords and ladies, ministers 
and genei'als, will be around you." 

" Ilo «v is my hair dressed ? " 

**' It IS dres.4ed as you like it, d la Maiignon. 
Pe{N lias built a tower upon your head at least 
three quarters of am ell high, and above that is a 
blue rosett«, with long ends." 

** It is indeed very high," replied Therese, laugh- 
ing. ** ioT I cannot reach it with my hands. But 
I have another question to ask, dear mother. 
Promise me that it shall be frankly answered." 

" I promise." 

** Well, then, tell me, is my appearance pleas- 
ing? Hitherto every one has been kind to me 
b^aose of my misfortune ; but when I stand upon 
e«.iual footing with other women, do you think 
that I am pretty enough to give pleasure to my 
friends ? " 

*^ Ves, my dear, you are very handsome," said 
the mother, smiling lovingly at her child's skn- 



plicitly. ** Your figure is graceful, your face \m 
oval, your features are regular, and your ^row is 
high and thoughtful When the light of day 
shall be reflected from your large, dark eyes, you 
will be a beautiful woman, my daughter." 

" Thank yon, dear mother, these are pleasant 
tidings," said Therese, kistilng her. 

" I must leave you, dearest," said her mother, 
softly disengaging herself from Therese's arms. 
*^ I have my own toilet to make, and some prepa- 
rationn for our guests. 1 will send the maid." 

** No, dear mother, send no one. I need silencQ 
and solitude. I, too, have preparations to maKe 
for the heavenly guest that visits me to-day. I 
must strengthen my soul by prayer." 

She accompanied her mother to the door, kissed 
her again, and returning, seated herself at the 
harpsichord. And now from its keys came forth 
sounds of mirth and melancholy, of love and com- 
plaint, of prayers and tears. At one time she in- 
toned a hymn of joy ; then came stealing over the 
air a melody that brought tears to the eyes of the 
musician ; then it changed and swelled into a tor- 
rent of gushing harmony. 

Suddenly she paused, a tremor ran through her 
frame, and a blush slowly mantled her cheek. 
Her hands fell, and her bosom /heaved. As if 
drawn by some invisiljle power, she rose from her 
instrument and went toward the door. In the 
centre of the room she stopped and pressed her 
hands upon her heart 

'■*' lie comes," murmured she, with a smile of 
ecstasy, *^ he mounts the staircase, now he is in 
the corridor, his hand b upon the dour." 

Yes ; the door opened so softly that the acutest 
ear could not have detected a sound. But Tiierese 
felt it, and she would have gone forward, but her 
feet we.'e paralyzed, and she remuined with oat- 
stretched arms. With her lieart she had seen him 
who no.v appeared upon the threshold. The per- 
son, whose eotuing had so agitated the joung 
girl, wa.s a man of scarcely forty years, of a lofty, 
imposing carriage, and of prepossessing featurcii 
His lart-c, blue eyes rested upon Therese with a 
glance of power, which thrilled through every 
fiore of her beiag. He held out his right ann 
toward her ; then slowly lowering it, he pointed 
to the floor. Therese followed its motion aud 
sank on her knees. A triumphant smile beamed 
over Mesmer's face, and he raised his hand again. 
The girl arose, an J as though she had seen him 
open his arms, slie darted forward and laid her 
head upon his breast. 

** Mesmer, my triend, my physician," whispered 
she, softly. 

" Yes, it is I," replied Mesmer, in a rich, melo- 
dious voice. ** Your heart has seen me, your eyes 
shall see me too, my child." 

He led her to a sofa and seated her gently be- 
Fide him. Then passing his outstretched hand 
before her, she trembled. 

" You are very much excited to-day, Therese," 
said he, with a slight tone of disapprobation. 

** 1 am excited because you are so, dear friend," 
said the blind girl. " Your eyes dart beams that 
threaten to consume the wot Id." 

"A worl'l of ignorance and of wickedness," 
said he, in reply. '* Yes, Therese, I will consume 
it to-day, and in its stead shall arise a supernatural 
worid ; yet one to which banished Nature shall 
return and claim her rights to man. Oh, wUl I 
have strength to say, *■ Let there be light ! ' " 
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" Dear friend, if yon doubt the result, do not 
expose yourself to tbe humiliation of failure. 
I am satisfied with my blindness, for I have a 
world of light in my heart.** 

" No I " cried Mramer, with energy, ** the work 
is begun, it must be completed. You miui see, 
Therese, or all for which 1 have striven will recoil 
upon my head, and bury me beneath its ruins. 
This day decides not only your fate, poor child, 
but mine. To-day must Mesmer prove to the 
world that the animal magnetism, which physi- 
cians deride as quackery, tavaru deny as imprac- 
ticable, and the people ignorantly worship as sor- 
cery, is a golden link which binds humanity to 
heaven. To-day you shall be healed by the mag- 
netic power which binds you to me, and links us 
both to Ood." 

** Heal me then, dear master ! *' cried the girl, 
inspired by his enthusiism. "Restore me to 
sight, and, in so doing, give light to those who 
cannot see your Godlike gift.** 

Be laid his hand upon her shoulder, and gazed 
earnestly in her face. **Tou have faith in me 
then, Therese, have you not ? ** 

** I believe in you, and I comprehend you, mas- 
ter. I know that I shall see ; and when tbe scales 
fall frcim my eyes, the light of conviction will 
dawn for others. They will then comprehend that 
there is a power in Nature stronger than the craft 
of bare human wisdom.** 

" Oh, you speak my very thoughts, dear The- 
rese,** said Mesmer, tenderly. " You see into my 
mind, and its perceptions find birth upon your lips. 
Let doctors sneer, and learned skeptics disbelieve, 
but the day will come when all must acknowledge 
that magnetism is truth, and all human wisdom 
lies. Physicians, though, will be its deadliest ene- 
mies, for they are travellers, who, having strayed 
from the right path, go farther and farther from 
truth, because they wUl not retrace their steps.** * 

** But you will show them the path, my muster, 
Uiu the world will honor you above other men.** 

'* If ingratitude do not blind it to truth. It is 
bard to find daylight in the labyrinth of estab- 
tished faith. I, too, have wandered in this laby- 
rinth, but in all my divarications I sought for 
Truth. With passionate longing I called her to 
my help. Far removed from the hum of human 
imlteciUty, down among the solitudes of untrod- 
den forests I sought her. Eere 1 was face to face 
with Nature, and listened for response to the 
anxious questionings of my resth^ss heart It 
was well for me that the trees were the only wit- 
nesses of my agitation, for my fellow-men, had 
they met, would have chained me as a madman.** 

** Not I, master. I would have understood your 
noble strife.** 

Mesmer pressed her hand and went on : '* Every 
occupation became distasteful to me, every mo- 
ment dedicated to aught else seemed to be treason 
to truth. 1 regretted the time which it cost me to 
transUite my thoughts into words, and I formed the 
singular resolution of keeping silence. For three 
months I reflected without speaking a word. At 
the end of this time a new faculty unfolded itself 
in my mind, and I began to see with rapture that 
the day of truth had dawned. I knew that hence- 
forth my life would be one long struggle against 
preconceived error ; but this did not afiright me. 

• MeBiner^ti own wo^18. See ** Fnnz Anton Mesmer, 
of Suabia,** by Dr. Juatlnas Kerner, p. 5dw 



So much the more did I feel the obligation rest- 
ing upon me to impart to my fellow-beings the 
gifts I had recdved. I have suffered much from 
their prejudices; but most from the sneers of 
envious physicians, who, sooner than receive a 
light from other hands, would stumble in the 
night of their ignorance forever.* But my day 
of triumph is here. You, Therese, are the evan- 
gelist of my new faith, and your restored vision 
shall announce it to the world ! '* 

^ It shall, dear master, it shall ; and agunst 
their will these infidels shall believe. They will 
see that we have all been blind together — all but 
you, who, questioning in faith, have received your 
answer {h>m on high. Take the bandage frono 
my eyes and let me see the light of day I I trem- 
ble no longer with apprehension of its splendor ! *' 

Mesmer held her back as she raised her hands 
to her head. ** Not yet, Therese. Year band- 
age mubt be removed in the presence of my ea* 
emies.*' 

" Whom do you expect, master ? ** 

^^ I have told you — I expect my enemies. Pro- 
fessor Barth will be there to snter at the char- 
latan who. by an invisible power, has healed tbe 
malady wnich his couching knife would have 
sought in vain to remove. Doctor Ingenhaus, toy 
bitter rival, will be there, to find out by what in* 
femal magic the charlatan has cured hundreds cf 
patients pronounced by him incurable. Fathei 
Hell will be there, to see if the presence of a great 
astronomer will not affright the charlatan. Oh, 
yes ! — ^And others will be there — none seeking 
knowledge, but all hoping to see me discomfited.* 

" Do not call yourself so often by that unwor- 
thy name,*' said Therese sorrowfully. 

**Men call me so; I may as well accept the 
title.** 

*' Perhaps they have called you so in days gone 
by ; but from this day they will call you * Master,' 
and will crave your pardon for the obloquy they 
have heaped upon your noble head.*' 

** How little you know of the world, Therese ! 
It never pardons those who convict it of error ; 
and above all other hatred is the hatred that man- 
kind feel for their benefactors.** 

'' Gracious Heaven, master, if this is the world 
which is to open to my view, in mercy leave me 
to my blindness ! ** 

She stopped suddenly, and sank back upon the 
cushion of the sofa. Mesmer raised his hands and 
passed them before her forehead. 

** You are too much excited. Sleep I *' 

** No, no, I do not wish to sleep," murmured 
she. 

" I command you to sleep,** repeated Mesmer. 

Therese heaved a sigh; her head fell farther 
back, and her audible, regular breathing soon 
proved that sleep had come at the bidding of her 
master. 

Mesmer bent over her, and began his manipula^ 
tions. He approached her lips, and opening her 
month, breathed into it. She smiled a happy 
smile. He then raised his bands and touching the 
crown of her head described half-circles in the 
air ; then stooping over her, he again inhaled her 
breath, and breathed bis own into her mouth. 

The door opened, and the mother of Theresa 
came in. 



* This whole converMtlon Is In Mesmer^s words. 
JuBtinuB Kernel, p. <iU. 
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'' The guests are here,** said she. 
Uesiner inclined his head. " We are ready. '^ 
^ Ready, and Therese sleeps so soundly f '* 
** I will awake her when it is time. Where is 

my harmonicon ? *' 
'*ln the parlor, where you ordered it to be 

placed." 
** Let us go, then, and thence we wUl call The- 

•^se." 



CHAPTER LXXXHL 

THB FIieST DAT OF LIGHT. 

The 6lf4e of Vienna were assembled in the 
drawing-room of Harr von Paradies. The aris- 
tocratic, the scientific, and the artistic world were 
represented ; and the empress, as before intimated, 
had sent her messenger to take notes of the ex- 
traordinary experiment which was that day to be 
tried upon the person of her young pensioner. 
Ai the request of Mesmer, some of the lower 
classes were there also, for it was his desire that 
the cottage as wdl as the palace should bear tes- 
timony to the triumph of animal magnetism oTer 
the prejudices of conventional science. 

By order of Mesmer, the ro9m had been dark- 
ened, and heavy green curtains hung before every 
window. Seats were arranged around the room, 
in the centre of which was a space occupied by a 
couch, some chairs, and a table on which lay a 
box. 

Upon this box the eyes of the spectators were 
riveted ; and Professor Barth himself, in spite of 
his arrogant bearing, felt quite an much curiosity 
as his neighbors, to see its contents. 

" You will see, HeiT KoUege," said he to one 
who sat beside him, " you will see that he merely 
wishes to collect this briHiant assemblage in order 
to perform an operation in their presence, and so 
make a name for himselC This box of course 
contains the uistruments. Wait and watch for 
the lancet that first or last is sure to make its 
appearance." 

" What will be the use of his lancet,** replied 
Herr EoUege, ** when there is nothing upon which 
it can operate ? The girl is irretrievably blind ; 
for neither knife nor lancet can restore life to the 
dead<^ned optical nerve.'* 

** If he attempts to use the lancet in my pres- 
ence,** said the professor in a threatening tone, 
" I will prevent him. I shall watch him closely, 
and woe to the impostor if I surprise him at a 
tnck ! *' 

**The box does not contain surgical instru- 
mentb,*' whispered the astronomer Hell. ** I know 
what he has in there.** 

*' What ? ** asked the others eagerly. 
'* A planet, my friends. Ynu know he is given 
to meddling with planets. I hope it is one un- 
known to science ; for if he has carried off any 
of my stars, I shall have him arrested for rob- 
bery.** 

This sally caused much laughter, which was in- 
terrupted by the entrance of Mesmer with FVau 
Ton Paradies. Without seeming to observe the 
spectators who now thronged the room, Mesmer 
advanced to the table where lav the box. His 



face was pale, b>it perfectly resolute ; and as his 
eyes were raised to meet those of the guests, each ' 
one felt that whatever might be the result, in 
the soul of the operator there was neither doubt 
nor fear. 

Mesmer opened the box. A breathless silence 
greeted this act Every whisper wis hushed, 
every straining glance was fixed upon that mys- 
terious coffer. He seated himself before it, and 
Professor Barth whispered, " Now he is about to 
take out his instruments.** 

But he was interrupted by the sound of music— 
music so exquisite that the heart of the learned 
professor himself responded to its pathos. It 
swelled and swelled until it penetrateJ the room 
and filled all space with its thrilling notes. All 
present felt its power, and every eye was fixed 
upon the enchanter, who was swaying a multitude 
as though their emotions had been his slaves, 
and his music the voice that bade them live or 
die. 

" Ah ! '* whispered the astronomer, " you made 
a mistake of a part of speech. The mau has not 
instruments, but an instrument.** 

" True,** rephed the professor, " and your planet 
turns out to be an insignificant harmonicon.** 

** And the Unoet,*' added Ingenhaus, ** is a cork, 
with a whalebone handle.** 

Mesmer played on, and now his music seemed 
an entreaty to some invisible spirit to appear and 
reveal itself to mortal eyes. At least, so it 
Miunded to the ears of his listeners. They started 
— ^for responsive to the call, a tall white figure, 
whose feet seemed scarcely to touch tbe floor, 
glided in and stood for a moment irresolute. 
Mesmer r.ised his hand and stretchin<; it out tow- 
ard her, she moved. Still he played on, and 
nearer and nearer she came, while the music grew 
louder and more irresistible in its pleadings. 

A movement was perceptible among the spec- 
tators. Several ladies had fainted ; their nerves 
had given way before the might of that wonderful 
music* But no one felt disposed to move to as- 
sist them, for all were absorbed by the spell, and 
each one gazed in speechless expectation upon 
Mesmer and Therese. 

He still played on, but he threw up his head, 
and his large eyes were directed toward his patient 
with a look of authority. She felt the glance and 
trembled. Then she hastened her ^|eps, and 
smilingly advanced until she stood close beside 
the table. He pointed to the couch, and she im- 
mediately turned toward it and sat down. 

** This is well gotten up,** said Professor Barth. 
^* The scene must have been rehearsed more than 
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once. 

" If the blind are to be restored to sight by 
harmonicons,** whispered Doctor Ingenhaus, "I 
shall throw my books to the winds, and become 
an itinerant musician.** 

*' If pbnets are to be brought down by a wave 
of the hand,** said Hell, " I will break all my tel- 
escopes, and offer my M^rvices to Mesmer as an 
amanuensis." 

The harmonicon ceased, and the censorious 
professors were forced to stop their cavilling. 

Mesmer arose, and, approaching Therese, made 
a few passes above her head. 



• It freqnently happened that not only womMi, Imt 
men alM, tainted, whi'U Mesmer played on th« glana-har* 
m'^ulcou. Justlnui Kerner, p. 42^ 
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" My eyes bum as if they were pierced with 
red-bot daggers," said she, with an expression of 
great suffering. 

He now directed the tips of his fingers toward 
her eyes, and touched the bandage. 

" Remove the bandage, and see 1 *' cried he in a 
loud voice. 

Therese tore it off, and pale as death she gazed 
with wonder at the " Master/* who stood directly 
in front of her. Pointing to him, she said with 
an expression of fear and dislike : 

*'' Is that a man which stands before me ? " * 

Mesmer bowed his head. Thcrese started back, 
exclaiming, " It is fearful 1 But where is Mes- 
mer ? SlioHT me Mesmer ! " 

*\ I am he," said Mesmer, approaching her. 

ihe drew back and looked at him witli a scru- 
tinizing expression. *'] had supposed that the 
human face was radiant with joy," said she, **■ but 
this one looks like incarnate woe. Are all man- 
kind sad ? Where is my mother ? " 

Frau von Paradies was awaiting her daughter's 
call; she now came forward, her face beaming 
with love and joy. But Therese, instead of meet- 
ing her with equal fervor, shrank, and covered 
her face with her hands. 

** Therese, my daughter, look upon me," said 
the mother. 

** It is her voice," cried Therese, joyfully, re- 
moving her hands. Frau von Paradies stood by, 
smiling. 

** Is tl:i9 my mother ? " continued she, looking 
up into her face. " Yes — ^it must be so ; those 
tearful eyes are full of love. Oh, mother, come 
nearer, mihI let me look into those lovinu eyes ! " 

Ber mother leaned over her, but again Therese 
recoiled. "What a frightful thing!" said she, 
with a lo<<k of fear. 

" \^ hat, Theiese ? What is frightful ? " asked 
her mother. 

** Liook at your mother, Therese," said Mesmer. 
She heard the well-beloved voice, and her hands 
fell from her eyes. 

** Now tell me, what disturbs you," said Frau 
von Paradies. 

Thf^ri;he raised her hand and pointed to her 
mother's nose. ** It is that," said she. ** What 
is it V " 

" It is my nose ! " exclaimed her mother, laugh- 
ing, and her laugh was echoed throughout the 
room. 

" This nose on the human face is horrible," said 
Therese. " It threatens me as though it would 
stib my eyes." f 

** 1 will ^how you the figure of a man who threat- 
ens," said Mesmer, assuming an angry air, clinch- 
Jug his fists, and advancing a few paces. 

Therese fell upon her knees with a cry. " You 
will kill me!" excluimed she, cowering to the 
floor. 

The spectators were thunderstruck. Even Pro- 
fessor Bdrth yielded to the overwhelming evi- 
dence of hi8 senses. 

** By Beaven, it is no deception ! " exclaimed he. 
"She sees!" 

** Since Professor Barth is convinced, no one 
will dare dispute the fact," observed Mesmer, 
loud enough to be overheard by the professor. 



^ TbereM^ o-wo words. Jastlnns Kener. p^ W. 
i These ore the exact words cf Therese. Jastinus Ker- 
ner, p. 68 



Barth frowned, and pretepded not to heat. 
He already re^<ented of what he had said, and 
would have bought back bis own words with a 
handful of ducats. But it was too late. Every 
one had heard him, and en every side murmurp 
of astonishment and of admiration grew into dis 
tinct applause. 

Meanwhile, Therese was greeting her father and 
her other relatives. But she, who had always 
been so affectionate, was now embarrassed and 
cold. 

*' I knew it," said she, sadly. " I knew thai 
the gift of sight would not increase my happiness. 
Imagination had drawn your images, and I loved 
the pictures she had painted. But now that I see 
you with the eyes of flesh, my heart recoils from 
participation in the sad secrets which your care- 
worn faces reveal. Ah, I believe that love, in its 
highest sens>e. is known to the blind alone ! But 
where is Bello ? Let me see -my dog, the faithful 
companion of my days of dependeoce." 

Bello had been whining at the door, and a» 
Frau von Paradies opened it, he liounded to bis 
mistress, caresbing her with his paws, and licking 
her hands. 

Therese bent over him, and the dog raised bis 
eyes to hers. She stroked his glossy, black coat, 
and, for the fiisttime since she had recovered hei 
sight, she smiled. 

'* This dog is more pleasing to me than man." 
said she, communing with herself. ** There is 
tnth in bis eyes, and his face does not terrify me, 
like those of my own race." * 

" I think we may tike our leave," growled Pro- 
fesso. Barth, " the comedy is over, and the re- 
lations and friends can applaud the author and 
the actress. I don't feel it my duty to remain for 
that purpose." 

" Nor 1," added Doctor In^enhaus, as he pre- 
pared to accompany the pn^fci^sor. " My head is 
in a whirl with the antics o^this devilish doctor." 

**Take me with you," said Father Hell ** I 
must f^o and look after my planets. I'm afraid we 
shall miss another Pleiad." 

So saying, the representatives of science took 
their leave. At the duor they met Count von 
Langermann, tlie messenger of the empreds 

"Ah, gentlemen," s-iid he, *'you are hastening 
from this enchanted spot to announce it^^ wonders 
to the world. No one will venture to doubt, 
when such l-arned professors have seen and be- 
lieved. I myself am on my way to appiise the 
empress of Mesnier's success." 

** Pray inform the empress, also, that we have 
seen an admirable comedy, count," said Barth, 
with a i>neer. 

** A comedy ! " echoed the count. " It is a 
marvellous reality. Yourself confessed it, profea- 
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sor. 

" A careless word, prematurely uttered, is not 
to be acoepted as evidence," growled Barth. 

'* Such astounding things demand time for con- 
sideration. They may be optical delusions," added 
Ingenhaus. 

** Ah, gentlemen, the fact is a stubborn one," 
laughed Count Langermann. " Therese von Par 
adies has recovered her sight without couching* 
knife or lancet, and I sahall certainly convey the 
news of the miracle to the empress." 

**What shall we do?" asked the astronomer 

* Therese's own words* Jnstinaa Keiii«r,pL iSL 
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of his compeers, as Count Langermann bowed and 
left them. 

Professor Barth answered nothing;. 

" We must devise something to prop up sci- 
ence, or she will fall upon our beads and crush us 
to death," said Ingenhans. 

** What are we to do ? " repeated Barth, slowly, 
as after an embarrassing silence, the three had 
walkeJ some distance together down the street. 
** I will tell you what we must do. Treat the whole 
thing as a farce, and maintain, in the face of all 
opposition, that Therese Ton Piuradies is still 
bUnd." 

** But, my honored friend, unliappily for us all, 
you have made this impracticable by your awk; 
ward enthusiasm." 

** 1 spoke irpuically, and the ass mistook sar- 
casm for conviction." 

" Tes, and so did everybody else,** sighed Hell. 
*' '^nu will 6nd it difficult to convince the world 
that you were not in Cimest '* 

** Perhaps to- day and to-morrow I may fail to 
oonvinoe the world, but the day after it will 
begin to reason and to doubt. If we do not op- 
pose this quack with a strong phalanx of learned 
men, we shall all be sneered at for our previous 
incredulity. Now I adhere to my text Therese 
von Paradies is blind, and no one shall prove to 
me that she can see. Gome to my study, and let 
as talk this provoking matter over.** 

Meanwhile, Therese was receiving the oongrat- 
olations of her friends. She gazed at their 
unknown faces with a melancholy smile, and 
frowned when it was said to her, ** This is the 
fiiend whom you love so much " — ** This is the 
relative whose society has always been so agreeable 
to you.** 

Then she closed her eyes, and snid they were 
weary. " Let me hear your voices, and so accus- 
tom myself to your strange countenances," said 
she. ** Speak, dear friends ; I would rather know 
you with the heart than with these deceiving 
eyes.** 

Suddenly, as one of her female companions 
came up to greet her, Therese burst into a merry 
laugh. '* What absurd thing is that growing out 
of your head f ** asked she. 

** Why, that is the eoiffure, which you like the 
best," replied her mother. ** It is a coiffure d la 
MalifftionJ** 

Therese raised her hands to her own head. 
" True, the very same towering absurdity. I 
never will wear it again, mother.**^ 

''It is very fashionable, and you will become 
accustomed to it** 

*' No, I shall never be reconciled to such a cari- 
cature. Now that I can choose for myself, I shall 
attend less to fashion than to fitness in my dress. 
But I have seen mankind — ^let me see nature and 
heaven. Mesmer, may I look upon the skies ? ** 

" Come, my child, and we will try if your eyes 
can bear the full light of day,** replied Mesmer, 
fondly, and taking her arm he led her toward the 
window. 

But Therese, usually so firm in her tread, took 
short, uncertain steps, and seemed afraid to ad- 
vance. 

"Gradons Heaven!" exclaimed she, dinging 
•nxiously to Mesmer, " see how the windows come 
toward us I We shall be crushed to death ! " 

** No, Therese ; it is we who advance, not they. 
Tea will soon acquire a practical knowledge of 



the laws of optics, and learn to calculate distances 
and sizes as well as the rest of us.'* 

**But what is this?" cried she, as they ap. 
preached the tall mirror that was placed between 
the windows. 

" That is a mirror.** 

•* And who is that man who is so like yourself? ** 

''That is only the reflection of my person in the 
mirror.** 

" And who is that ridiculous being with the 
coiffure d la Matufrton ? ** 

" That is yourself.** 

"It" exclaimed she, quickly advancing to the 
mirror. But suddenly she retreated in alarm. 
" Gracious Heaven ! it comes so fast that it will 
throw me down." Then she stopped for a moment 
and laughed. "See,** said she, "the girl is as 
cowardly as myself. The farther I step back the 
farther she retreats also.** 

" All this i^ an optical delusion, Therese. I'he 
girl is nothing but a reflection, a picture of yourself 
in the mirror.** 

" True, 1 forgot You told me that just now,** 
replied Therese, drawing her hand wearily across 
her forehead. " Well, let me contemplate myself. 
This, then, is my likeness," said she, musing. 
"My mother was mistaken. This face is not 
handsome. It is weary and soulless. Come, 
master, I have enough of it — let me see the 
heavens.** 

" Wait until I draw the curtain to see whether 
yon are able to bear the full light of day.** 

The curtain was lifted, and Therese, giving a 
scream, hid her eyes. 

" Oh, it cuts like the point of a dagger ! ** cried 
she. 

I thought so ; you will have to become gradual- 
ly aci>ustomed to it You shall see the sky tbis 
evening. But now you must suffer me to bind up 
your eyes, for they must have rest** * 



CHAPTER LXXXIV. 

DIPLOMATIO STBATEGT. 

Tme Emperor Joseph was in his cabinet, en- 
gaged in looking over the letters and documents 
of the day, when a page announced his highness 
Prince Kaunitz. 'Joseph waved liis hand in 
token of consent, and when the prince appeared 
at the door, rose to meet him as he entered the 
room. 

" It must be business of state that brings your 
highness to my study at this early hour,** said the 
emperor. 

" It is indeed, sire,** said Kaunitz, taking the 
chair which Joseph himself had just placed 
for him. 

" And it must be a day of rejoicing with you, 
prince, for I see that you wear every order with 
which you have been decorated by every court in 
Europe. What does this display siguify ? " 

" It signifies, sire, that the day has come, whieh 
I have awiited for twenty years, the day for which 

^ The description of Therase^s Impressions, and the 
words she used upon the recovery of her sirikt, are not 
imaginary. Thev are all cited by Jostinas Renier, and 
were related to him by her own fiiiher. 
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I have Bchemed and toiled, and which for me 
shall be the proudest day of my life. I go out to 
battle, and if I am to be victorious, your majesty 
must come to my assistance." 

^' Is it a duel with the empress, in which I am 
to be yonr second ? I thank you for the honor, 
but you know that I have no mfluence with my 
lady mother. I am an emperor without a sceptre. 
But tell me, Eaunitz, what is the cause of the 
trouble ? " 

" You know it, sire, and I have come to prove 
to you that I am a man of my word, and keep my 
promises." 

'*I do not remember that you ever promised 
mc any thing.** 

** But I do. I remember a day on which my 
voung emperor came to me to complain of a wrong 
wnich had been inflicted upon him at court** 

** Marianne ! ** exclaimed the emperor, with a 
Kgh. " Yes, yes, the day on which I lost sight 
of her forever.** 

** Yes, sire. The emperor, worthy of his high 
vocation, relinquished the girl who had found 
favor in his eyes, and for this sacrifice I promised 
him my loyal friendship. Three objects formed 
the ties that bound us together on that day. Does 
your majesty remember ? ** 

" Yes. You promised to place Austria at the 
head of European affairs ; you have done so. You 
promised indemnity for Silesia ; we have it in our 
recent acquisitions in Poland.** 

*' I promised also to crush the priesthood, and 
to ruin the Jesuits,** cried Kaunitz, exultingly, 
**and I am here to fulfil my promise. The hour has 
come ; for I am on my way to obtain the consent 
of the empress to the banishment of the Jesuits 
from Austria.** 

'* You never will obtain it. Attachment to the 
Order of Jesus is an inheritance with the house of 
Hapsburg; and my mother styles me a degenerate 
son because I do not participate in the feeling.** 

** We will find means to alienate the empress,*' 
sidd Eaunitz, quietly. 

*^ I hope so, but I doubt it Tell me what I am 
to do, and I am ready to make another charge 
against them.** 

Prince Eaunitz opened his pocket-book, and 
took thence a letter wh^ch he handed to the em- 
peror. 

'* Will your miyesty have the goodness to hand 
this to the empress ? It is a better from Carlos III., 
in which he earnestly requestb his illustrious kins- 
woman to give protection no longer to the Jesuits, 
whom he has driven from Spain.'* 

** Indeed ? ** siud the emperor, smiling. *' If 
that is all, the Spanish ambassador might have 
delivered it quite as well as I.** 

** No, sire, that is not all. It was the Eing of 
Spain's request that your majesty should deliver 
the letter, and sustain it by every argument which 
your well-known enmity to the Jesuits niight 
suggest** 

** I am more than willing to undertake it ; but 
to-day, as ever, my representations to the empress 
will be vain.** 

*^ Do your best, sire, and I will come to your 
relief with a reserved force, which will do good 
Bervice. Only allow me to request that you will 
not quit the empress until the reserve comes up.** 

" Then the parts we are to play are distributed 
and learned by heart ? ** 

** Just so ; and Heaven be propitious^ that the 



scenery may work well, and the actors may know 
their cue ! " 

" We have accomplices, then? ** 

** I shall be accompanied by the papal nuncio, 
and if your majesty permits me, I will go for Iiira 
at once. In half an hour I shall come to the 
rescue.** 

" Go, then, and I fly to the empress,*' cried 
Joseph, with exultation. 



CHAPTER LXXXV. 

DOMINUS AO EEDEHPTOB N08TEB. 

True to their agreement, the emperor sonc^ht 
an interview with his mother. Not enjoying, like 
her prime minister, the privilege of entering the 
empress's presence without formal leave, Joseph 
was always obliged to wait in her anteroom until 
the chamberlain returned with her majesty's 
answei. To-day the empress was propitious, an 1 
gave word for her son to be admitted to her 
private cabinet at once. That he might enter 
promptly upon the object of his visit, the emperor 
opened the interview by hanaing the letter of the 
Eing of Spain, and requesting her miyesty to read 
it in his presence. 

The empress, surprised at the urgency of the 
demand, sat before her escritoire and read the 
missive of her royal relative ; while her son, with 
folded arms, stood near a window, and scrutinized 
her countenance. 

He saw how gradually her expression lowered, 
until heavy folds corrugated her brow, and deep 
heavings agitated her chest 

*^ Those are the sea-gulls that announce the 
coming storm,** said he, to himself. " I must be ou 
my guard lest I be engulfed in the foaming wavef«." 

As if she had guessed his thoughts, Maria 
Theresa raised her eyes from the letter, and dart- 
ed a look of displeasure at her son. 

" Is the emperor aware of the contents of this 
letter ? *' asked she. 

** I believe so, your majesty," replied he, com- 
ing forward and bowing. **It is an urgent 
request on the part of the Eing of Spain, to have 
the Jesuits removed from Austria.** 

** Nothing less,** cried the empress, indignantly. 
** He expects me to assume all his enmity toward 
the Jesuits, and urges it in a most unseemly 
manner. Doubtless, he requested your majesty 
to present his letter in person, because it is well 
known that in this, as in all other things, your 
opinions are at variance with those of your mother. 
I presume this is a new tilt against my predileo* 
tions, like that in which you overthrew me but a 
few weeks since, when I signed the act that ruined 
Poland. Speak out Are you not here to sustain 
the Eing of Spain?** 

*' I am, your majesty," cried Joseph, reddening. 
" I would do as the Eing of Spain has done. I 
would importune you until the power of the 
Jesuits is crushed in Austria, as it lias been crush- 
ed in France and in Spain.** 

**You will not succeed I** cried the empress, 
trying to control her rising anger. ** I make no 
protest against the action of the kings of France, 
bpain, or Portugal, for I presume that Siey hare dfv 
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cided acoordiQg to their oonvictioiis ; but in Aus- 
tria the Jesuits deserve all praise for their enlight- 
ened piety, and thdr existence is so essential to 
the well-being of the people, that I shall sustain 
and protect them as long as I llye.*' * 

"Then,'' cried Joseph, passionately, ** Austria 
in lost. If I were capable of hate, I should hate 
these Jesuits, who, propagating the senile vagaries 
of an old Spanish dotard, have sought to govern 
the souls of men, and have striven for nothing on 
earth or in heaven save the extension of their 
own influence and authority." 

" It appears to me that my son has no reason 
to lament the softness of his own heart," replied 
liana Theresa, bitterly. **If he were absolute 
sovereign here, the Jesuits would be exiled to- 
morrow ; and the Eling of Prussia, for whom he 
eniertains such unbounded admiration, would be 
the first one to offer them shelter. I will answer 
your vituperation, my son, by reading to you a 
letter written by Frederick to his agent in Rome. 
It relates to the rumor now afloat that the pope 
is about to disperse the holy brotherhood. I 
have just received a copy of it from Italy, and 
it rejoices me to be able to lay it before you. 
Hear your demi-gocL" 

The empress took a paper from her nerUoire^ 
and unfolding it, read aloud : 

'* Announce distinctly, but without bravado, that 
as regards the Jesuits, I am resolved to uphold 
them for the future, as I have done hitherto. 
Seek ft fitting opportunity to communicate my 
sentiments on the subject to the pope. I have 
guaranteed free exercise of religion to my subjects 
in Silesia. I have never known a priesthood wor^ 
thier of esteem than the Jesuits. Add to this, 
that as I am an infidel, the pope cannot dispense 
me from the obligation of performing my duty as 
an honorable man and an upright sovereign. 

" Prxdkrick." • 

** Well," asked the empress, as she folded the 
letter, "shall the infidel shame the Christian? 
Would you seriously ask of me to be less clement 
to the priesthood than a Protestant prince? 
Kever, never shall it be said that Maria Theresa 
was ungrateful to the noble brotherhood who are 
the bulwarks of order and of legitimate authority." 

Joseph was about to make an angry retort, 
when the door opened and a page announced, 
with great formality : 

"His highness Prince Kaunitz, and his emi- 
nence the papal nuncio, Monsignore Garampi." 

The two ministers followed close upon the an- 
nouncement, and the nuncio was received by the 
empress with a beaming smile. 

"I am curious to know what has brought 
Prince Kaunitz and the papal nuncio together/* 
said she. " It is unusual to see the prime mmis- 
ter of Austria in the company of churchmen. It 
must, therefore, be something significant which 
has united church and state tcnday." 

" Your miyesty is right," replied Kaunitz, " the 
visit of the nuncio is so significant for Austria, 
that the visit of your mtgesty*s minister in his 
company was imperative." 

"Your eminence comes to speak of state af- 
fairs f " inquired the empress, surprised. 

* Peter Philip Wol^ ** General History of tho Josuits,** 
ToL Iv., p. 68. 



The nuncio drew from his robe a parchment 
to which was affixed a ribbon with the papal seal. 

" His holiness instructed me to read this docu- 
ment to your apostolic majesty," said Monsignore 
Garampi, with a respectfUl incfiaation of the head. 
" WiU your majesty allow me ? " 

" Certainly," said the empress, leaning forward 
to listen. 

The nuncio then unfolded the parchment, and 
amid the breathless attention of all present, read 
the celebrated document, which in history bears 
the name of its first words: "i>omtni» €k Re- 
demptor JfotUer.'' This letter stated that in all 
ages the pope had claimed the right to found re> 
ligious onlers or to abolish them. It cited Greg- 
ory, who had abolished the order of the Mendicant 
Friars ; and Clement V., who had suppressed that 
of the Templars. It then referred to the Society 
of the Brotherhood of Jesus. It stated that this 
society had hitherto been sustained and fos- 
tered by the papal see, on account of its signal 
usefulness and the eminent piety of its mem^rs. 
But of late, the brotherhood had manifested a 
spirit of contentiousness amongst themselves, as 
well as toward other orders, organizations, and 
universities; and had thereby fallen under the 
displeasure of the princes from whom they had 
received encouragement and protection. 

When the nuncio had read thus far, he paused 
and raised his eyes to the face of the empress. It 
was very pale and agitated, while the countenance 
of the emperor, on the contrary, was flushed with 
triumph. Joseph tried to meet the glance of 
Prince Kaunitz*s eye, but it was blank as ever ; 
sometimes fixed vacantly upon the nuncio, and 
then turning with cold indifference toward the 
speaking countenances of the devoted friend and 
inveterate enemy of the Order of Jesus. 

" Go on, your eminence," at length faltered the 
empress. 

The nuncio bowed and continued in an audible 
voice : " Seeing that between the Holy See and the 
kings of France, Spain, Portugal, and the Sicilies, 
misunderstandings have arisen which are attribu- 
table to the influence of the Order of Jesus ; see- 
ing that the society at this present time has ceased 
to bear the rich fruits of its past usefulness ; the 
pope, after conscientious deliberation, has re* 
solved, in the fulness of his apostolic right, to 
suppress the brotherhood." 

A loud cry burst from the lips of the empress, 
as overwhelmed by these bitter tidins^s she cov- 
ered her face with her hands. The emperor ap- 
proached as though he wished to address her, but 
she waved him off impatiently. 

" Away, Joseph t " said she ; "I will listen 
neither to your condolence nor to your exultation. 
Let me advise you, too, to moderate your trans- 
ports, for this is Austrian soil, and no one reigns 
in Austria but Maria Theresa. The Jesuits have 
been a blessing to mankind ; they have instructed 
our youth, and have been the guardians of all 
knowledge; they have encouraged the arts and 
sdences, and have disseminated the Chiistian 
faith in every part of the world. They have 
been the true and loyal friends of my house ; and 
in their day of adversity, though I may not de- 
fend them against their ecclesiastical superiors, I 
will protect them against malice and insult" 

Thus spoke the generous and true-hearted 
Maria Theresa ; but her efforts to sustain the Jes* 
uits, as an organized brotherhood, were fruitless 
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They were an ecclesiastic fraternity, and as such, 
their existence was beyond the* reach of civil 
authority. As individuals, they were her subjects ; 
but as a society, they were amenable to the laws- 
of the Church, and by that coJe alone, they stood 
or fell. 

Bravely she straggled ; but the earnest repre- 
sentations of the nuncio, the sharp, cutting argu- 
ments of Kaunitz, and her own reluctunce to 
come to a rupture with the pope in a matter es- 
sentially witliin ecdesiasticfd jurisdiction, all 
these things united, bore down ner opposition ; 
and with the same reluctance as she had felt in ao* 
quiescing to the partition of Poland, she consented 
to the suppression of the Society of Jesus. 

'*Come hither, .my son,** said the empress, 
reaching her hand to Joseph. ** Since I have seen 
fit to give my consent to this thing, I ha^e nothing 
wherewith to reproach you. As co-re«;ent I hope 
that what I am about to say will obtain your 
approbation. Monsignore, you have read to me 
the order of his holiness, Clement XIV., for the 
suppression of the Jesuits. For my part, nothing 
would ever have induced me to expel them from 
my dominions. But since his holiness sees fit to 
do so, I feel it to be my duty, as a true daughter 
of the Church, to allow the order to be put into 
execution.* Acquaint his holiness with my de- 
cision, and remain a few moments that you may 
witness the promptitude with which his intentions 
shall be carried out.** 

She sat down to her etmtoire, and tracing a 
few lines upon a piece of paper, handed it to 
Prince Kaunitz. 

** Prince,'* said she, " here is the order, which, 
in accordance to strict form, must be in my own 
handwritmg. Take it to Cardinal Migazzi. Let 
him carry out the intentions of the pope, and him- 
self perform the funeral rites of the devoted 
Sons of Jesus.** 

She turned away her head, that none might see 
the tears which were streammg from her eyes. 
Then rising from her seat, she crossed the room. 
Those who had brought this grief upon her, 
\ watched her noble form, and as they saw how 
her step faltered, they exchanged silent glances 
of sympathy. When she reached the door, she 
turned, and then they saw her pale, sad face and 
tearhil eyes. 

" When the cardinal visits the College of the 
Jesuits to read the papal order, let an imperial 
eommiaaariua accompany him,** said Maria The- 
resa in an imperative tone. ** Immediately after 
its promulgation, he shall promise to the Jesuits 
my imperial favor and protection, if they submit 
to the will of the pope as becomes true servants 
of God and of the Church. It shall also be ex- 
acted that the proceedings against the Order of 
Jesus shall be conducted with lenity snd due re- 
spect ; and for the future, I shall never sufTer any 
member of the society to be treated with con- 
tumely or scorn.** k 

She bowed her lofty head, and withdrew. 

Complete silence followed the disappearance of 
the empress. No one dared to violate the sig- 
niflcanoe of the moment by a word. The nuncio 
bowed low to the emperor and retired; but as 



* The empresa^s own worda GroM-Hofllnger, vol. i., 
pt.198. 

t The empresses words. Adam WolC ** Marls Tho- 
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Kaunitz was about to follow, Joseph came hastily 
forward and clasped him in his arms. 

** I thank you," whispered he. " You have ful- 
filled your pledges, and Austria is free. My obli- 
gations to you arc for life I ** 

The two ministers then went down together to 
the great palace gate, where their state-carriages 
awaited them. 

Prince Kaunitz greeted the nuncio with snotlier 
silent bow ; and shrinking from the bla^t|S of a 
mild September day, * wrapped himself up in six 
cloaks, and sealed up his mouth with a huge muff 
of sables. He then stepped into his carriagt>, and 
drove off. Once safe and alone within his ex- 
hausted receiver, he dropped his muff for a mo- 
ment, and, wonderful to relatt* — ^he smiled. 

*'Let things shape themselves as they will,** 
said he, thoughtfully. " I am absolute master of 
Austria. Whether the sovereign be called Maria 
Theresa, or Joseph, it is all one to m& Both feel 
my worth, and both have vowed to me eternal 
gratitude. Poland has fallen — ^the Je:>uits are 
dispersed ; but Kaunitz is steadfast, fof he is the 
pillar upon which the imperial house leans for 
support I *'. 

Four weeks after the publication of the papal 
order by Cardinal Mig3zzl, the great doors of the 
Jesuit College were opened, and forth from its 
portals came the brotherhood of the Order of 
Jesus. 

Led by their superior, all in their long black 
casf^ocks, with rosaries hanging at their blue 
girdles, they left the familiar home, which had 
been theirs for a hundred years. Bach one ca^ 
ried in his hands his Bible and breviary. The 
faces of the brothers were pale and unspeakably 
sad, and their lips were compressed as though to 
thrust back the misery that was surging within 
their hearts. 

The multitude were mute as they. Not a word, 
whether of sympathy or of animosity, greeted the 
silent procession. On went the noiseless, spectre- 
like train, until it reached the market-place. There 
the superior stopped, and the brothers gathered 
around him in one vast circle. 

He uncovered his head, and all followed his ex- 
ample. All bowed their heads in prayer to God 
who had willed that this great humiliation should 
befall them. In one last petition to Heaven for 
resignation, they bade adieu to their glorious past 
with its glorious memories ; and the people, over- 
come by the simple sublimity of the scene, fell 
upon their knees and wept, repeaiin?, while they 
wept, the prayers which they had learned from 
the teachers with whom they were parting forever. 

The prayer was ended, and now the superior 
went from brother to brother, taking the hand of 
each one. And every man faltered a blessing, 
which their chief returned. So he went from one 
to another, until he had greeted them all ; then 
passing from the crowd, with a Jesuit on either 
side, he disappeared. 

So ended the dispersion of the Order of Jesus, 
whom the whole worid believed to be crushea 
forever. But they knew better ; fbr, as crowding 
around their chieif, they had whispered: *' Shall 
we ever be a brotherhood again ? ** he had returned 
the pressure of •their friendly hands, and had re- 
plied with prophetic fervor : 



* The papal order was promulgated in Yieasa on Sep- 
tember 10, 177a. 
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*'Yes; whenever it is God^s will to reinntate 
08. Wait patiently for the hour. It jirill surely 
come; for Loyola's order, Uke the soul, is immor 
tall" 



CHAPTER LXXXVI. 

HEART-STBUOOLES, 

Tns week of delay which the empress had 
granted to the Countess Margaret had passed 
away, and the eve of her bridal had dawned. 
During those eight eventful days the countess had 
been more fitful -than ever, and her uncle^s house- 
hold had suffered accordingly. 

^ She will take her life,** whispered the servants 
among themselves, as each day, Uke a pale spectre, 
she glided through the house, to mount her wild 
Arabian. The two footmen who accompanied her 
on these occasions, told how she galloped so* 
madly that they could scarcely keep pace with 
her ; and then suddenly checked her horse, and 
with her head bent over its neck, remained mo- 
tionless and wept 

Once the emperor had surprised her in tears, 
and when she became aware of his presence, she 
started off on a mad run and left him far behind. 
This occurred twice ; but. the third time the em- 
peror came upon her so quickly, that before she 
had time to fly, he had grasped her rein. The 
footmen declared that they had never heard such 
a cry as she gave; and they thought that the 
emperor would be highly offended. But he only 
laughed, and said : 

*^Kow, countess, you are my prisoner; and I 
shall not allow my beautiful Amazon to go, until 
she has told me why we never see her at court." 

The countess turned so pale that her servants 
thought she would fall from her horse, and the 
emperor cried out : ^* Good Heaven ! what is the 
matter with you ? " 

She broke into a loud laugh, and striking her 
horse with the whip, tried to gallop off again. But 
the. emperor put spurs to his horse, and the two 
dashed on together. Neck and neck they rdn; 
the countess lashing her Arabian until he made 
wild leaps into the air, the emperor urging his 
Batb with whip and spur, until his flanks were 
white with foam. At last he came so near, that 
he made a grasp at her rein and caught it, exclaim- 
ing, with a merry laugh : 

** Caught agaml" 

The countess turned around with eyes that 
darted lightning. 

'*Why do you laugh so immoderately?" said 

■he. 

*' Because we are enacting such a delightfully 
comic scene. But do not Took so angry ; your 
bright eyes are on fire, and they make a man*s 
heart boil over. Answer my question, and I re- 
store you to freedom. Why do you shun me, and 
why do you never come to court ? " 

Now the pale cheeks flushed, and the voice was 
subdued until its tones were like plaintive music. 
** Sire, I do not visit the court, because I am a 
poor, unhappy creature, unfitted for society, and 
because no one misses me there." 

^* And why do you fly from me as if I were 
Lucifer, the son of the morning?" 

IS 



** Ah, yonr mijesty, grief flies firom the light of 
day, and seeks the cover of friendly night 1 And 
now, free my horse, if you would not have me fall 
dead ut your feet 1 ** 

Again she turned pale, and trembled from head 
to foot When the emperor saw this, he loosed 
her rein, and bowing to her saddle-bow, galloped 
away out of sight The countess turned her 
horse*s head, and went slowly home. 

All this Count Starhemberg learned from the 
footmen, for never a word had his niece spoken to 
him since he unhappy day of Count £sterhazy*8 
visit To say the truth, the old man was not 
sorry that her sorrow had taken the shape of taci- 
turnity ; for her pale cheeks and glaring eyes af- 
frighted him ; and he hugged himself ciose in his 
short lived security, as each day she declined to 
appear at table, and was served in the solitude of 
her own room. 

She was served; but her food returned un- 
touched. Neither did she seem to sleep ; for at 
all times of the night she could be heard pacing 
her room. Then she would sit for hours before 
her piano ; and, slthough her playing and singing 
had been equally renowned, her uncle had never 
suspected the genius that had lain concealed in 
the touch of her hands and the sound of her voice. 
It wms no longer the ** fierce countess," whose 
dashing execution had distanced all gentler rivals ; 
it was a timid maiden, whose first love was finding 
utterance in entrancing melody. On the night 
following her last encounter with the emperor, 
the music became more passionate in its character. 
It was less tender, but far more sad ; and often it 
ceased, because the musician stopped to weep. 

Her uncle heard her sob, and following the im- 
pulse of his affixation and compassion, he opened 
the room, and came softly in. 

He called her, and she raised her head. The 
light from the wax-candles that stood on the harp- 
sichord fell directly upon her face, which was be* 
dewed with tears. Her nucleus entrance seemed 
neither to have surprised nor irritated her. With 
an expression of indescribable woe she merely 
murmured : 

** See, uncle, to what the empress has reduced 
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me. 

Her uncle took her in bis arms, and, like a 
weary child, she leaned her head upon his shoul- 
der. Suddenly she started, and disengaging her- 
self, she stood before him, and took b& hands in 
hers. ** Oh, is it inevitable ? Must I bow my head 
like a slave to this marriage, while my heart pro- 
' claims an eternal no I " 

The old count wiped faiis eyes. " I fear there is 
no hope, my child. I hs^e done all that I could." 

** What have you done ? " 

^ I first appealed to Count Esterhazy ; but he 
declared hinuielf to be too intoxicated by your 
beauty to resign you. I then tried to interest 
some of our friends at court; but no one dared 
to intercede for my darling. The empress has 
received a severe blow in the expulsion of the 
Jesuits, and no one has the courage to come*^ 
between her and her mania for match-making. 
I then appealed to her majesty myself; but in 
vam. Her only answer was this : * You were to 
marry the count, or go into a convent' She 
added, that to-morrow every thing would be pre- 
pared in the courf chapel for your marriage; 
that she, herself, would honor you by giving yea 
away ; and that, if you did not come punctuallyi 
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when the imperial state coach was sent for you, 
die would have you takep instead to a convent." 

" Is that all f " asked she» with a pahiful blush. 

*' Ko, Margaret I saw tl\e emperor also." 

** What said he ? " asked the countess, in a 
hoarse voice, pressing so heavily upon the old 
man's shoulder, that be could scarcely stand 
onder the weight of her hands. ** Word for word^ 
tell me what he said." 

**I will tell you. The emperor said: 'Dear 
count, no one would serve yoa sooner than L 
But as regards her mania for marrying people, 
the empress is inflexible. And, indeed, it seems 
to me that she has chosen admumbly for your 
beautifhl niece. Count Esterhazy is young, hand- 
tome, immensely rich, and a favorite at court 
Tou will see, dear count, that she will end by 
making him an affectionate and obedient wife ; 
for a young girPs hate is very often nothing but 
concealed love.' Those were the emperor's words, 
my dear. I protested ogunst his interpretation 
of your dislike to Count Esterhazy — but in vain." 

To thiR, Margaret replied not a word. Her 
bands had gradually fallen from her nncWs 
shoulders, until they hung listless at her side. 
Her graceful head was bowed down by the sharp 
stroke of the humiliation which had Just stricken 
her, and her whole attitude was, that of hope- 
less disconsolation. 

After a few moments she threw back her head 
with wild defiance. " He will find that he is a 
false prophet," exclaimed she, with a laugh of 
■com. ** I promise him that" 

^ But, my dear girl — ^ began Count Starhemberg. 

'*Will you, too, insult me with prophecies ^ 
my fhture obedience to this fine young man f Do 
you, too, wish to prove to me that I am a for- 
tunate—" 

*^ My child, I wish nothmg of the sort" 

" Then what means the * but ' ? Does it mean 
that I am to be consoled by the splendor that 
is to attend this— execution ? Does it mean that 
my maidenly blushes — the blushes that betray 
my secret love— are to be hidden by a veil of 
pricdees lace? Does it mean that the chains, 
with which your peerless empress will fetter my 
arms, are to be of gold, secured with diamonds ? 
Have you taken care to provide the myrtle- 
wreath, the emUem of love, wherewith to deck 
the bride's brow ? God I God t May some 
imperial daughter of this woman suffer worse 
than death for this ! " 

The count shuddered, and left the room. He 
had not dared to say that, in troth, her bridal- 
dress was all that she had described. It had nil 
been chosen. The ricU robe, the costly veil, the 
golden bracelets, the glittering diamonds, even 
tiie myrtle-wreath, the emblem of the humble as 
wdl as the high-bom bride — all were there, 
awaiting the morrow. 



CilAPTEB LXXXVIL 

THK FOBOBD BBIDAL. 

Tb ceremony was to take place at eleven 
o^cAodk. The imperial carriage of state was at 
the doer ; and behind it stood Uie gilded coaches 
^ OouDta Esterhazy and Starhemberg. The for- 



mer had been awaiting the appearance of hii 
bride for two hours ; but to all his tender mes- 
sages- she had curtly replied that she would 
come when she was ready. 

** I fear she will play us some dreadful trick," 
dghed the old count 

^^My dear count," returned Esterhazy, **no 
man would be so presuming as to thwart the em- 
press." 

** Perhaps not — ^but my niece has more charac- 
ter than some men." 

" What have I done for her to scorn me as she 
does !" cried the unhappy little bridegroom. 

** You have opposed her, that is all. My niece 
is an Amazon, and cannot bear to give up her 
heart at another's will. Had she been left free, it 
mi^ht have been otherwise." 

'' Do you really think she will come to love 
me ? " asked Esterhazy, sui^eying his diminutive 
comeliness in the mirror oppomte. 

'* I am quite sure of it, and so is the emperor. 
Take courage, then ; bear with her whims foi 
a while ; they are nothing but harmless aummei 
lightnings. Do not heed the storm ; think of the 
flowers that will spring up to beautify your life, 
when the showers of her team shall have passed 
away." 

*' Oh, I will be patient She shall exhaust her- 
self." 

Here the door opened, and the countess's maid 
entered with a request that Count Esterhazy would 
follow her to her lady's apartment. 

The count kissed his hand to Count Starhem- 
berg and hurried awuy. When he ent»ed the 
countess's sitting-room, she was standing in all 
the pride of her bridal attire, and seeiuad moie 
transcendently beautiful than ever. The court- 
dress, with.its long trail, heightened the el^ance 
of her fitpire, and the sdver«potted veil, that fell 
to her feet, enveloped her hke a white evening 
cloud. 

But how little did her face accord with this 
superb festive dress I Her cheek was deadly 
pale ; her exquisite mouth was writhing with an- 
guish, and her great, glowing eyes darted glances 
of fiery hatred. 

**Tou really have the courage to persevere, 
Count Esterhazy ? Tou will perpetrate the crime 
of marriage witn me f " 

** When a man opens his amis to receive the 
most enchanting woman that ever was senf on 
earth, do you cdl that a crime ? " said Esterhazy, 
tenderly. 

An impatient shrag was the answer to this at- 
tempt at gallantry. 

*'Have I not told you that yon would eara 
nothing for your reward but my hatred ? In the 
deppair of my heart, have I not told you that I 
love another man ? Oh, you have come to tell 
me that you spare me the sacrifice— have you not ? 
You will not force a helpless girl to marry you, 
who does so only to esc;ape a convent-— will you t 
Oh, tell me that you have summoned manliness 
enough to resist the empress, and to give me my 
freedom I " 

** I have summoned manliness enough to resist 
ffou; and bearing your anger, I am resolved to 
take the bewitchmg woman to wife whom my gen« 
erous empress has selected for me." 

** You are a contemptible coward t " cried she. 

**! forgive you the epithet, because I am in 
love," replied he, with a smile. 
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*' But if you have no pity for me,*' cried -she 
wildly, " have pity on yourself. You have seen 
how I treat my uncles and yet I love him dearly. 
Think what your fate will be, since I hate you im- 
measurably.'* 

" Ah," said he, " can you expeet me to be more 
merciful to myself than to you? No, no I I 
rely upon my love to conquer your hate. It will 
do so all in good time." 

" As there is a God in heaven, you will rue this 
hour I " cried Margaret with miojgled defiance and 
despair. 

** Come, countess, come. The empress and h^ 
■on awut us in the court-chapeL" 

Margaret shivered, and drew her veil around 
her. iShe advaooed toward the door, but as the 
count was in the act of opening it, she laid her 
two hands upon his arm, and held him back. 

•• Have mercy on my soul ! *' sobbed she. ** It is 
lost if I become your wife. I have a stormy tem- 
per, and sorrow will expand it into wicke<luess. I 
feel that I shall be capable of crime if you force 
me to this marriage." 

** Gracious Heaven I " cried the count, pet- 
lishly, *' if you abhor me to such a degree, why do 
you not go into a convent y " 

** I had resolved to do so, for Uie convent is 
less repulsive to me than a home in your palace ; 
but I could not bring myself to the sacrifice. 
No I — Were I to be immured within those convent 
walls, I should forever be shut out from the sight 
of him whom I love. Do you hear this ? Do you 
hear that 1 marry you only to be free to see him, 
to hear his voice, to catch one glance of his eye 
as he passes me in the crowd ? Oh, you wiil not 
take to wife a woman who meditates such perjury 
as this I You will not give your fathered name to 
her who is going to the altar with a lie upon her 
lips and a crime upon her soul I Go— tell all this 
to the empress. Tell her that you will not disgrace 
your noble house by a marriage with me 1 Oh, 
Count Esterhazy, be merciful, be merciful 1 " 

*f Impossible, countess, impossible; were it 
even possible for me to beUe you by such lan- 
guage. 1 shall not see the empress until we stand 
before the altar together, and then she will be in 
her oratorium, far beyond my reach." 

'* Tea, yes, you can reject me at the altar. Oh, 
Bee how I humble myself! I am on my knees 
befjjre you. Spurn me from you m the face of 
the whole world I " 

Count Esterhazy looked thoughtful. Unhap- 
pily, the countess on her knees was more beauti- 
ful Uian ever; so that remembering her uncle's 
words, he said to himself: 

** Yes — I will humor her— I must feign to yield." 

He stretched out his hands, saying, *' Rise, 
countess. It does not become a sovereign to 
kneel before her slave. I have no longer the 
power to oppose your will. Before the altar, I 
will say * No ' to the priest's question, and you 
ghaU be free." 

The countess uttered a loud cry of Joy, and 
rose to her feet. And as her pale cheek kindled 
with hope, and her eyes beamed with happiness, 
•he was more beautiful than she had ever been in 
her life before, and Count Esterhazy exulted over it 

^ God bless you I " exclaimed she, with a 
heavenly smile. " You have earned my affeution 
now ; for my life I vow to love you as a cherished 
brother. Gome, dear, generous, noble friend, 
oome. Let us hasten to tiie chapel" 



It was she now who opened the door. Count 
Starhemberg awaited them in the drawing-room. 
Margaret flew to meet him, and embracing him, 
said: 

" Do I not look like a happy bride now ? Come, 
uncle, come, dear Count Esterhazy, let us go to 
our bridal." 

She took Esterhazy's arm, and he placed her in 
the carriage. The old count followed, in speech- 
less wonder. 

At the door of the chapel, they were met by 
the empress's first lady of honor, who conducted 
the bride to the altar. The emperor walked by 
the side of Count Esterhazy. The face of the 
countess was radiant with happiness, and all who 
saw her confessed that she was lovely beyond all 
description. 

And now the ceremonial began. The priest 
turned to Count Esterhazy and asked him if he 
took the Countess Margaret von Starhemberg for 
his wedded wife, to love, honor, and cherish her 
until death should them divide. 

There was a pause, and Margaret looked with a 
bright smile at the face of her bridegroom. But 
the eyes of the spectators were fixed upon him in 
astonishment, and the brow of the empress grew 
stormy. 

" Will you take this woman for your wedded 
wife ? " repeated the priest 

** I will," said Esterhazy, in a loud firm voice. 

A cry escaped from the Hps of Margaret She 
was so faint that she reeled and would have fallen, 
but for the friendly support of an arm that sus- 
tained her, and the witching tones of a voice that 
whispered : ** Poor girl, remember that a cloister 
awaits you." 

She recognized the voice of the emperor ; and 
overcoming her weakness, the courage of despair 
came to her help. 

She raised herself from Joseph's arms and 
taking the vinmgrttU that was tendered her. by 
the lady of honor, she inhaled its reviving aroma ; 
then she looked at the priest 

He continued, and repeated his solemn question 
to her. Etiquette required that before she an- 
swered, she should have the sanction of the em* 
press. The countess turned, with a low inclina- 
tion, to the lady of honor, who, in her turn, 
courtgsied deeply to the empress. 

Maria Theresa bowed acquiescence, and the 
bride, having thanked her with another courtesy, 
turned once more to the priest and said, ** Yes." 

The ceremony was over, and the young couple 
received the congratulations of tlie court Even 
the empress herself descended from the oratorium 
to meet them. 

'^ I have chosen a very excellent husband for 
you," said she, smiling, '*and I have no doubt 
you will be a very happy woman." 

" It must be so, of course, your miuesty," 
replied the bride ; ** for had your majesty not as« 
certained that this marriage had been made in 
heaven, you would not have ordered it on earth, I 
presume." 

Maria Theresa darted a look of anger at the 
countess, and turning her back upon such pre- 
sumption, offered her good wishes to the count 

*^What did you say, to irritate the empress 
so ? " whispered Joseph to the bride. 

Margaret repeated her words. **That was a 
bold answer," said he. 

" Has your msgeaty ever taken me for a coward * 
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I think I have ahown preter-human courage this 
day." 

**Whatt Because you have married Count 
Esterhazj f Believe me, jou will be the happiest 
of tyrants, and be the humblest of your slaves." 

** I will show him that slaves deserve the lash t " 
cried she, with a look of hatred ai her husband, 
who came forward to conduct her to the palace, 
where the marriage guests were now to be 
received. 

The festivities of the day over, the empress's 
lady of honor conducted the countess to her new 
home. It was the duty of this lady to assist the 
^ride In removing her rich wedding-dress, and 
assuming the costly negligi which luy ready pre- 
pared for her on a lounge in her magnificent 
dressing-room. 

But uie countess imperiously refused to chauGre 
her dress. ** Have the goodness," said she, **to 
say to her msgesty, that you conducted me to my 
dreesing-room. You can say further," added she, 
hearing the door open, ** that you left me with 
Count Esterhazy." 

She pointed to the count, who entered, greeting 
the ladies with a respectful bow. 

" I will leave you, then," said the lady, kisrfng 
Margaret's forehead. ** May Heaven bless you I " 

Count Esterhazy was now alone with his wife. 
With a radiant smile and both hands outstretch- 
ed, he came toward her. 

" Welcome to my house, beautiful Margaret I 
From this hour you reign supreme in the palace 
of the Esterhazys." 

The countess stepped back. ** Do cot dare to 
touch my hand. A gulf yawns between us : and 
if you attempt to bridge it, I will throw you, head- 
lon^r, into its fiery abyss." 

** What gulf? Point it out to me, that I may 
bridge it with my love," cried Esterhazv. 

"The gulf of my contempt," said she, coldly. 
" You are a coward and a liar. You have deceiv- 
ed a woman who trusted herself to your honor ; 
and God in heaven, who would not hear my 
prayers, God shall be the witness of my vengeance. 
Oh, you shall repent from this hour to come, that 
ever you called me wife f I scorn to be a liar 
like you, and I tell you to beware. I wfll revenge 
myself for this accursed treachery." 

**! do not fear your revenge, for you have a 
noble heart The day will come when I shall be 
forgiven for my deception. Heaven is always 
clement toward the repentant sinner; and you 
are my heaven, Margaret I await the day of 
mercy." 

" Such mercy as Heaven has shown to me, I 
shall show to you," cried she. "And now, sir, 
leave tills room. I have nothing more to say to 
you." 

"What, Margaret 1" said Esterhazy, with an 
Incredulous smile, '* you would deny me the sweet 
right of visiting your room ? Chide, if you will ; 
but be not so cruel Let me have the first 
kiss—" 

As he attempted to put his arms around her, 
Margaret uttered a fearful cry. Freeing herself 
with such violence that Esterhazy reeled back- 
* ward with the shock, she exclauned : 

" You are worse than a coward, for you would 
take advantage of rights which my hatred has an- 
nulled forever." 

"But, Margaret, my wife—" 

** Count Esterhazy," said Ibuigaret dowly, " I 



forbid you ever to use that word in this room. 
Before the world I must endure the humiliation of 
being called your wife ; but once over the threshold 
of my own room, 1 an* Margaret Starht^mberg, 
and you shall never know me as any other Marga^ 
ret Now go I " 

She pointed to the door; and as the count 
looked into her face, where paseion was so con- 
densed that it almost resembled tranquillity, he 
had not the hardihood to persist He felt that he 
had gained his first and last victory. 

As soon as he had passed the door, Margaret 
locked and bolted it; then, alone with the su- 
preme anguish that had been crushed for these 
long, long hours, she fell upon her knees, and 
wept until the morning-star looked down upon 
her agony. 



CHAPTER LXXXVm. 

PBINOB LOUIS DB BOHAK. 

The cardinal prince, Louis de Rohan, French 
ambassador at Vienna, had petitioned the empress 
for a private audience, and the honor had been 
granted him. It was the first time, since a year, 
that he had enjoyed this privilege ; and the proud 
prince had determined that all Vienna should 
know it, for all Vienna was fully aware of the em- 
presses dislike to him. 

Accompanied by a brilliant corUge^ the prince 
set out for the palace. Six footmen stood behind 
his gilded carriage, while inside, seated upon 
cushions of white satin, the prince dispensed 
smiles to the women, and nods to the men who 
thronged the streets to get a glimpse of his mag- 
nificence. Four pages, in the Rohan livery, dis- 
pensed silver coin to the populace ; while behind 
came four carriages, bearing eight noblemen of 
the proudest families in France, and four other 
carriages which bore the household of this haughty 
prince of church and realm.* 

The corUge moved slowly, and the people 
shouted. From every window, burgheWs or noble- 
man's, handsome women greeted the handsome 
cardinal who was known to be a oonnoiiMur in 
female beauty. The crowd outside foUowed^im 
to the palace-gates, and when his carriage stopped, 
they shouted so vociferously, that the noise 
reached the ears of the empress ; and so long, 
that their shouts had not ceased when the cardi- 
nal, leaving his brilliant suite, was ushered into 
the small reception-room where Maria Theresa 
awaited him. 

She stood by the window, and half turned her 
head, as the prince, with profoundest salutations, 
came forward. She recdved his obsequious hom- 
age with a slight inclination of the head. 

" Can your eminence tell me the meaning of 
this din ? " asked she, curtly. 

" I regret not to be able to do so, your majesty. 
I hear no din ; I have heard nothing save the 
friendly greetings of your people, whose piety edi- 
fies my heart as a priest, and whose welcome is 

* In the befflnnlng of the year 1790, Frinoe de RohBn 
was made caralnal and grand almoner of France. Before 
that time, he had been Arobbishop of Strasbor^ ** M6- 
molrea ear la Yto Frlv6e de Marie Antoinette^ vol L, 
p. 47. 
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dear to me as a qwm Kubject of your miy'esty. 
For the mother of my future queen must allow me 
the right to consider myself almost as her sub- 
ject." 

" I would prefer that you considered yourself 
wholly the subject of my daughter ; as I doubt 
whether she will ever find much loyalty in ^our 
heart, prince. But before we go further, pray in- 
form me what means all this parade attendant 
upon the visit of the French ambassador here to- 
day ? I am not aware that we are in the carnival ; 
nor have I an unmarried daughter for whom any 
French prince can have sent you to propose." 

** Surely your majesty would not compare the 
follies of the carnival with the solemnity of an 
imperial betrothal," said the archbishop, deferen- 
tially. 

** Be so good as not to evade my question. I 
ask why you came to the palace with a procession 
just fit to take its place in a carnival ? " 

"Because the day on which the mother of 
the dauphiness receives me, is a great festival for 
me. I htive so long sued for an audience^ that 
when it is gi anted me, I may well be allowed 
to celebrate it with the pomp which befits the 
honor conferred." 

" And in such a style that all Vienna may know 
it, and the rumor of your audience reach the ears 
of the dauphiness herselfl" 

** I cannot hope that the dauphiness takes in- 
terest enough in the French ambassador ijo care 
whether he be received at a foreign court or 
not," replied the cardinal, still in his most respect* 
ful tone. 

** I request you to come to the point," sud Mo- 
lia Theresa, impatiently. "Tell me, at once, 
why you have asked for an audience? What 
seeks the French ambassador of the empress of 
Austria ? " 

" Allow me to say that had I appeared to-day 
before your migesty as the French ambassador, 1 
would have been accompanied by my attachea and 
received by your majesty in state. But your ma- 
jesty is so gracious as to receive me in private. 
It. follows, therefore, that the Cardinal de Rohan, 
the cousin of the dauphin, visits the imperial 
mother of the young dauphineiis." 

" In other words, you come hither to complain 
of the dauphiness-consort ; again to renew the 
unpleasant topics which have been the cause of 
my repeated refusals to see you here." 

" No, your majesty, no. 1 deem it my sacred 
duty to speak coufidcntially to the mother of the 
dauphiness." 

" If the mother of the dauphmess-consort will 
listen," cried the proud empress, sharply emphasi- 
ang the word " consort." 

" Pardon me, your majesty, the apparent over- 
Bight," said De Rohan, with a smile. "Bit as a 
prince of the church, it behooves me, above all 
things, to be truthful, and the Dauphiness of 
France is not yet dauphiness-consort. Your 
iiL^jesty knows that as well as I do." 

" I know that my daughter's enemies and mine 
have succeeded so far in keeping herself and her 
husband asunder," said the empress bitterly. 

" But the dauphiness possesses, in her beauty, 
worth, and sweetness, weapons wherewith to dis- 
arm her enemies, if she would but use them," said 
De Rohan, with a slirug. " Unhappily, she makes 
no attempt to disann them." 

Come— say what you have to say without so 
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much circumlocution," cried Mana Theresa, im« 
periously. " What new complauit have the French 
against my daughter f " 

" Your majesty is the only person that can in- 
fluence the proud spirit of the dauphineas. Marie 
Antoinette adores her mother, and your m^esty's 
advice will have great weight with her." 

" What advice shall I givre her ? " 

" Advise her to give less occasion to her en- 
emies to censure her levity and her contempt of 
conventional forms." 

" Who dares accuse my daughter of levity ? ^* 
said the empress, her eyes flashing with angry 
pride. 

"Those who, in the corruption of their own 
hearts, mistake for wantonness that which is noth- 
ing more than the thoughtlessness of unsuspect- 
ing umocence." 

" You are pleased to speak in riddles. I am 
Maria Theresa — not (Edipus." 

" I will speak intelligently,** said De Rohan, 
with his everlasting smil& "There are many 
things, innocent in themselves, which do not ap- 
pear so to worldly eyes. Innocence may be at- 
tractive in a cottage, but it is not so In a palace. 
An ordinary woman, even of rank, has the right, 
in the privacy of her own room, to indulge herself 
in childish sport ; but your majesty's 9^f cannot 
justify your daughter when I tell you that she is 
in the habit of playing wild games with the young 
ladies who hav^ been selected as her compan- 
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ions. 

" My poor little Antoinette ! " exclaimed the em- 
press, her eyes filling with compassionate tears. 
" Her enemies, who do not allow her to be a wife, 
might surely permit her to remain a child ! I. 
have heard before to-day, of the harmless diver- 
sions which she enjoys with her young sisters-in- 
law. If there were any sense of justice in France^ 
you would understand that, to amuse half-grown 
girl j, the dauphiness must herself play the child. 
But t know that she has been blamed for her 
natural gayety, poor darling; and I know that 
Madame de Marsnn will never forgive her for feel- 
ing a sisterly interest in the education of the 
young princesses of France.* I know that the 
saloons of Madame de Marsan are a hot-bed of gos- 
sip, and that every action of the dauphiness ia 
there distorted into crime, f If my lord cardinal 
has nothing else to tell me, it was scarcely worth 
his while to come to the palace in so pompous a 
manner, with such a solemn face.", 

" I did not come to your migesty to accuse the 
dauphiness, but to warn her against her enemies ; 
for unfortunately she has enemies at court These 
enemies not only deride her private diversions, 
but, with affectation of outraged virtue, they speak 
of recreations, hitherto unheard of at the court of 
France," 

" What recreations, pray f " 

" The dauphiness, without the sanction of the 
king, indulges in private theatricals." 

" Private theatricals I That must be an inven- 
tion of her enemies." 

"Pardon m>B, your mcy'esty, it is the tnith. 
The dauphiness and her married sisters-in-law 
take the female characters, and the brothers of 
the king the male. Sometimes Monsieur de 
Campan, the private secretary of the deceased 



* Madame de Marsan was their governess. 

t *^ Memoires de Madame de Campan,^ vol i, p. 60b 
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quees, and bis son, who fills the same office for 
the dauphiness, join the actors. The royal troupe 
give their entertainments in an empty eniresol^ to 
which the household have no access. The Count 
of Provence plays the jeune premier, but the 
Count d^Artois also is considered a good performer. 
I am told that the costumes of the princesses are 
magnificent, and their rivalry carried to the ex- 
treme." 

The empress, affecting not to hear the last 
amiable remark, said : 

** Who are the audience ? " 

** There is but oc« spectator, your mijesty, the 
dauphin himself." 

Maria Theresa^s face lighted up at once, and 
she smiled. 

The cardinal went on: '*The aunts of the 
dauphin themselves are not admitted to thdr 
confidence, lest they might mform the king, and 
his msjesty forbid the indecorous representa- 
tions." 

^ I shall write to the dauphiness and advise her 
to give up these representations," said Maria 
Theresa, calmly, '* not because they are indeco- 
rous, but because they are a pretext for her en- 
emies. If she has the approbation of her hus- 
band, that of itself ought to suffice to the court ; 
for it is not an unheard thing to have dramatic 
representations by the royal family. Louis XIV. 
appeared on the boards as a dancer ; and even 
under the pious Madame de Maintenon, the princes 
and princesses of France acted the dramas of 
Comeille'and Racine." 

** But they had the permission of the king, and 
none of them were future queens." 

" What of that ? If the queen approved of the 
exhibition, the dauphiness might surely repeat it 
My daughter is doing no more at Versulles, than 
she has been accustomed to do at Schdnbrunn, in 
her mother's presence." 

** The etiquette of the two courts is dissimilar," 
said De Rohan, with a shrug. ** In Vienna, an 
archduchess is permitted to dp that which, in Par> 
is, would be considered an impropriety." 

" Another complaint 1 " cried the empress, out of 
patience. 

" The dauphiness finds it a bore," continued De 
Rohan, *' to be accompanied wherever she goes, by 
two ladies of honor. She has, therefore, been 
seen in the palace, even in the gardens of Ver- 
saiUes, without any escort, except that of two 
servants." 

** Have you come to the end of your com- 
plaints ? " said the empress, scarcely able to con- 
trol her passion. 

** I have, your majesty. Allow me to add, that 
the reputation of a woman seldom dies from a 
smgle blow — ^it expires gradually from ■ repeated 
pricks of the needle. And queens are as liable to 
such mortality as other women." 

" It ill becomes the Prince de Rohan to pass 
iudgment upon the honor of women," cried Maria 
Theresa, exasperated by his lip-morality. ** If the 
French ambassador presumes to come to me with 
such trivial complaints as I have heard to-day, I 
will direct my minister in Paris to make represen- 
tations to the king of another and a more serious 
nature." 

^'Regarding the unpardonable indifference of 
the dauphin to his wife ? " asked the cardinal, with 
sympathizing air. 

*' No. Regarding the unpardonable conduct of 



the French ambassador in Vienna," ixdaimed Cbe 
empress. " If the cardinal is so shocked at a 
^ght breach of etiquette, he should be careful to 
conceal his own deformities under its sheltering 
veil* Innocence may sin against ceremony ; but 
he, who leads a dissolute and voluptuous life, 
should make decorum a shield wherewith to eova 
his own shame I " 

" I thank your majesty for this axiom so replete 
with worldly wisdom. But for whom can it be ii^ 
tended ? Certainly not for the dauphiness." 

^ No ; for yourself, prince and cardinal I " cried 
the empress, beside herself with anger. '* For 
the prelate who, unmindful of his rank and of its 
obligations, carries on his shameless intrigues 
even with< the ladiee of my court. For the am- 
bassador who, leading a life of oriental magnifi- 
cence, is treading under foot the honor of his 
country, by living upon the credulity of his in- 
feriors. All Vienna knows that your household 
make unworthy use of your privileges as a foreign 
minister, by importing' goods free of tax, and re- 
selling them here. All Vienna knows that there 
are more silk stockitigs suld at the hotel of the 
French embassy than in all Paris and Lyons to- 
gether. The world blames me for having revoked 
the privilege enjoyed by foreign embassies to im- 
port their clothing free of duty. It does not 
know that the abuse of this privilege by yourself 
has forced me to the measure." 

** Tour majesty is very kind to take so much 
trouble to investigate the affairs of my household. 
Ton are more au fait to the details than myself. 
I was not aware, fcr instance, that silk stockings 
were sold at the embassy. Nq more than I was 
aware that I had had any amourt with the ladies 
of the court. I have a rery cold heart, and, per- 
haps, that is the reason why I have never seen 
one to whom I would devote a second thought 
As regards my manner of living, I consider it ap- 
propriate to my rank, titles, and means ; and that 
is all that I feel it necessary to say on the sub- 
ject" 

** Ton dispose of these charges in a summary 
manner. To hear you, one would really suppose 
there was not the slightest ground for reproach in 
your life," said the empress, satirically. 

** That this is quite within the range of possi- 
bility, is proved by the case of the dauphiness," 
replied De Rohan. " If your majesty thinks so 
little of her breaches of etiquette, it seems to me 
that mine are of still less consequence. And al- 
low me to say, that the French nation will sooner 
forgive me a thousand intrigues with the ladies of 
Vienna, than pass over the smallest deviation 
from court usages on the part of the dauphiness. 
Marie Antoinette has defied them more than once, 
and I fear me, she will bitterly repent her thought- 
lessness. Her enemies are watchful and — *^ 

" Oh, I see that they are watchful," exclaimed 
Maria Theresa, " I see it Do not deny it, you are 
one of those whose evil eyes see evil doing in 
every impulse of my dear defenceless child*s heart 
But have a care, sir cardinal, the friendless dauphi- 
ness will one day be Queen of France, and she 
will then have it in her power to bring to justice 
those who persecute her now 1 " • 

** I hope that I shall never be accused of such 
fellowship," said De Rohan, for the first time los- 
ing his proud self-possession. 



* * Mimoires de Madame de Campon,* toL L, p. 47. 
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** I, the Empress of Austrift, aocnse you io-daj 
of it ! ** cried Maria Tbereaa, with threatemng 
mien. *' Oh, my.lord, it does you litUe honor— you, 
a royal personage and » prinoe of the church, to 
exchange letters with a Du Barry, to whose shame- 
less ears yoa defame the mother of your future 
queen I " 

'« When did I do this f When was I so lost to 
honor as to speak a (fisrespectful word of the Em- 
press of Austria f " 

" Tou deny it— do you ? Let me tell you that 
your praise or your blame are all one to me ; and 
if I have granted you this interview, it was to 
show you how little I am disturbed by your cen^ 
Borious language. I know something of the in- 
trigtiing at Versailles. I have even heard of the 
private orgies of the * (EU de Bosu^* where Louis 
entertains bis favorites. And I will tell you what 
took pUee at the last one. The Countess du Barry 
was <Uverting the company with accounts of the 
hypocrisy of the Empress of Austria ; and to prove 
it, she drew from lier pocket-hook a letter, say- 
ing: *Hear what tiie Cardinal de Rohan says 
about her.' Now, cardinal, 4<y you still deny that 
you correspond with her ? " 

**I do deny it,*' said the prince, firmly. **I 
deny that I ever have written her a word." 

The empress took ftom her pocket a paper, and 
read as follows : 

** *True, I have seen Maria Theresa weeping over 
the late of Poland, but this sovereign, who is such 
an adept in the art of dissimulation, appears to 
have tears and sighs at her command. In one 
hand she holds her pocket-handkerchief, and in 
the other the sword with which she cuts off a 
third of that unhappy country.' * 

^ Kow, sir cardinal, upon your sacred honor, did 
you or did you not write these words ? " 

The prince turned pale, and grasped the arm of 
the chair on which he sat. 

^ Upon your honor and your oonscienoe, before 
God I " reiterated the empress. 

The cardinal raised lus eyes slowly, and in a low 
voice, said : 

** I dare not deny it I wrote them. In an un- 
lucky hour I wrote them— but not to Du Barry." 

" To whom, then ? " 

** To one who has betrayed me to Du Barry. 
Far be it from me to name him. I alone wiU bear 
the weight of your mt^esty's- displeasure. I alone 
am the culprit." 

^ I know of no culprit in the matter," replied 
Maria Theresa, throwing back her stately head. 
*^ i staikd before God and b^ore the world, and 
every man has a right to pass sentence upon my 
actions— even the Cardinal de Rohan. I merely 
wish to show him that the dauphiness and her 
mother t>oth know what to expect of his emi- 
nence." 

** The daupluness knows of this letter? " cried 
De Rohan. 

** It is she who sent me this copy." 

The prince bowed his head down upon his 
hands. 

** I am lost I " murmured he. 

The empress surveyed him with mistrust. Such 
emotion on the part of such a man astonished 
her, and she doubted its sincerity. 

Why this comedy, prince?" said she. "I 



have already told you that I am indifferent to 
your opinion." 

**But the dauphiness never will forgive me," 
said he, uncovering his face. '* My contrition ia 
no comedy ; for 1 look with prophetic eyes into 
the future— and there I see anguish and tears." 

** For whom ? " said Maria Theresa, scornfully. 

**For me, and p^x^hance for the dauphiness. 
She considers me her enemy, and will treat me as 
such. But hatred is a two-edged sword which is 
as apt to Wound the one who holds it as the one 
for whom it is unsheathed. Oh, your m^esty, 
warn the dauphiness I She stands upon the brow 
of a precipice, and if she do not recede, her ene- 
mies will thrust her headlong into the abyss be- 
low. Marie Antoinette is an angel of innocence 
and chastity, but the world in which she lives 
does not understand the language of angels ; and 
the wicked will soil her wings, that her purity 
may not be a reproach to their own foulness. 
Warn the dauphiness to beware of her enemies. 
But, as God hears me, I am not one of them. 
Marie Antoinette will never believ^me, and, there- 
fore, my fate is sealed. I beg leave of your ma- 
jesty to withdraw." 

Without awaiting the answer, the prince bowed 
and retired. 

Maria Theresa looked thoughtfully after him, 
imd long after he had closed the door, she re- 
miuned standing in the centre of the room, a 
prey to the anxious misgivings which his visit 
had kindled in her heart. 

"' He is right," said she, after a time. '* She 
wanders upon the edge of a precipice, and I most 
save her. But, oh my God I where shall I find 
a friend who will love her enough to brave her 
displeasure, and, in the midst of the flattery which 
surrounds her, will raise the honest voice of re* 
proof and censure ? Ah, she is so unhappy, my 
little Antoinette, and I have no power to help 
her I Oh my God 1 succor my persecuted child I ** 
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* ** Mdmolres de Weber ooncemant Iflarle Antoinette,* 
ToLvttL.p.806. 



CHAPTER LXXXIX. 

THB P0LS8' AT YIBNKA. 

V ■ 

^Thv three powers which had lived so long at 
variance, had united themselves in one common 
cause-^the pacification of Poland. In vain had 
Stanislaus refused his assent to their friendly 
intervention. In vain had he appealed, to Eng- 
land and France for help. Neither of these powers 
was willing, for the sake of unhappy Poland, to 
become involved in a war with three nations, 
who were ready to hurl their consolidated strength 
against any sovereign who would have presumed 
to dispute their joint action. 

In vain King Stanislaus began, by swearing^ 
that sooner than consent to the dismemberment 
of PoUnd, he would lose his right hand. The 
three powers, tired of his impotent strugirles, in- 
formed him, through their envoys at Warsaw, 
xhnt there were limits to the moderation which 
decorum prescribed to governments ; that they 
stood upon these limits, and awaited bis speedy 
acquiescence to the act of partition.* The Rua« 

* Baomer, ** Contribationa to Modem Historv*** voL 
iVn p. M<L 
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sian empress added that, if Stanislaus did not 
call a GouventioD of the Polish Diet to recognize 
the act, she would devastate his land, so that 
he would not have a silver spoon left to him.* 

The unhappy king had no longer the nerve to 
brave such terrific threats. He submitted to the 
will of his tyrauts, and came in as a fourth power, 
eager to obtain as much as he could for his own 
individual advantage. 

The wretched Poles took no notice of the edicts 
of a king who had been forced upon them by a 
strange sovereign. Only a few cowards and hire- 
lings obeyed the call for a convention ; so that in 
all, there were only thirty-six members, who, under 
the turveillance of Austrian and Pru6^ian hussars, 
signed their names to the act of partition. 

Tiie King of Prussia received PomeLelia^ and 
the district of Nantz ; Russia took Livonia, and 
several important waywodeships ; and Austria ob- 
tained the county of Zips, a portion of Galicia and 
of Lodomeria, and haHTof the palatinate of Cra^ 
eow. 

Here and tl^re an isolated voice was raised to 
protest against the stupendous robbery ; but it 
was lost amidst the clash of arms and the tread 
of soldiery. Whenever a word was spoken that 
fretted the sensibilities of Austria or Prussia, 
Catharine said she wjis willing to bear all the 
blame of the thing ;juxd laughing heartily, she 
called the protests that were sent on the subject, 
** tnoutariie aprh diner, *^ Frederick resorted to 
self-deception, proclaiming to the world, " that for 
the first time the King and the Repubhc of Poland 
were establii^hed on a firm basis ; that they could 
now apply themselves in peace to the construction 
of such a government as would tend to preserve the 
balance ol' power between proximate nations, and 
prevent them from clashing.*' f 

The Poles, in silent rancor, submitted to their 
fate, and took the oath of allegiance to their op- 
pressors. New boundary-Unes were drawn, and 
new names assigned to the sundered provinces 
of the dismembered fatherland. The citadels 
were given over to their foreign masters, and now 
the deed was consummated. 

Even Maria Tbeiesa rejoiced to know it, and 
whether to relieve her burdened heart, or to pre- 
tend to the world that she approved of the trans- 
action, she ordered a ^lemn Te Deum to be sung 
in the cathedral of St. Stephen, in commemoration 
of the event. 

The entire court was to asiust at this ceremony, 
after which the empress was to receive the oath 
exacted, from those of her new subjects who de- 
sired to retain possession of their propei ty. ^' 

The ladi«;s of the court were in the anteroom, 
awaiting the entrance of the sovereigns. Their 
handsome, rouged faces were bright with satisfac- 
tion ; for they had all suffered from the misery 
which, for a year past, had been endured by their 
imperial mistress. Now they might look forward 
to serene pkios and a ^newal of court festivities, 
and they congratulated one another- in triumph. 

Hut they were cautious not to give too audible 
ezpres4on to their hopes. They whispered th«r 
expectations of pleasure, now and then casting 
stolen glances at a tall figure in black, which, sor- 
rowful and alone, stood tearfully regardmg the 

* Ranmer, * Contrlbntlons to Modem History," voL 1.. 
f.«OT. 
t Baomer, ** ContribntloM,'* p. 642. 



crowds In the streets who w^re hurrying to church 
to celebrate her country's downfall. This wa* 
the Countess von Salmour, governess to the Arch* 
duchess Mariana. With the other ladies of tnt 
palace, she was to accompany the empress to the 
cathedral; but it was clear to all beholders- that 
to her this was a day of supreme humiliation. 
C*!^he great bell of St. Stephen's announced to 
her people that the empress was about to leave 
the palace. The folding-doors were flung open, 
and she appeared leaning on the arm of the em- 
peror, followed by the princes, princesses, gener- 
als, and statesmen of her realms. ii^ikDtly tne 
ladies of honor ranged themselves on either side 
of the room to let the imperial family pass by. 
Maria Theresa^s eyes glanced hastily around, and 
fell upon the pale, wan features of the Countess 
von Salmour. 

All eyes now sought the face of the unhappy 
lady, whose sad mourning garments were in such 
striking contrast with the magnificent dresses of 
the ladies around her. 

** Madame von Salmour/* said the empress, *' I 
dispense you from your duties for this day. You 
need not accompany the court to church.*' 

The countess courtesied deeply, and replied: 
** Your majesty is right to excuse me ; for had I 
gone with the court to church, 1 might have been 
tempted to utter treason to Heaven against the 
oppressors of my country." 

The company were aghast at the audacity of 
the rejoinder, but the empress replied with great 
mildness : 

** You are right ; for the temptation would in- 
deed be great, and it is noble of you to speak the 
truth. 1 respect your candor." 

She was about to pass on, but paused as if she 
had forgotten something. 

**Is the Countess Wielopolska m Vienna?" 
asked she. 

" She arrived yesterday, your majesty." 

**Go to her while we are »X church," said Maria 
Theresa, compassionately. 
■ Madame von Salmour glanced toward the em- 
peror, «ho, with an expression of painful embar* 
rassment, was listening to their conversation. 

** Pardon me, your majesty," said the lady, ^* the 
Countess Wielopolska is making preparations for 
a journey, and she receives no one. We {.arud 
yesterday. To-morrow she leaves Vienna for- 
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ever. 

** I am glad that she intends to travel," said 
Maria Theresa, approvingly. *' It will divert her 
mind ; " and with a friendly smile, she took leave 
of the governess, and passed on. 
^^ Joseph followed with wiL.ly throbbing heait; 
and neither the triumphant strains of tbe Te JJtum^ 
nor the congratulatory shouts of his subjects, 
could bring back serenity to bis stormy brow. 
He knelt before the altar, and with burning shame 
thought of his first entry into St. Stephen's as 
Em( eror of Austria. It had been the anniversary 
of the deliverance of Vienna by John Sobioski 
and his Poles ; and in the self-same spot where 
the emperor had thanked God lor this deUverance, 
he now knelt in acknowledgment of the n^w 
principalities which were the fruits of his own 
ingratitude to Poland. 

From these painful and humiliating retrospec- 
tions, the emperor's thoughts wandered to the 
beautiful being, who, like a hamadryad, had 
blended her life with the tree of Polish liberty. 
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He thooglit of that hee whoae iMllid splendor 
reminded him of the glories of waning day ; and 
he listened through the long, dim aisles of memo- 
ry, to the sound of that enchanting voice, whose 
melody had woo his heart long ago on that first, 
happy evening at Nenstadt. 

The Countess Wielopolska was leaving Vienna 
forever, and yet there was no message for him. 
A longing, that seemed to drown him in the flood 
of its intensity, rushed over his souL He would 
fly to her presence and implore her to forgive 
the chant of victory that was rejoicing over her 
country's erave l^^Oh, the crash of that stunning 
harmony, how it maddened him, as kneeling, he 
listened to its last exultant notes ! 

It was over, and Joseph scarcely knew where 
he was, until his mother laid her hand upon his 
shoulder and motioned him to rise. 

In the great reception-room, with all the pomp 
of imperial splendor, Maria Theresa sat upon her 
throne and received the homage of her new sub- 
jects. Each one, as he passed, knelt before the 
powerful empress, and as he rose, the chief mar- 
shal of the household announoed his name and 
rank. 

• The ceremony over, Maria Theresa descended 
from the throne to greet her Polish subjects in 
a less formal manner. No one possessed to a 
greater d^ree than herself the art of bewitching 
those whom she desired to propitiate ; and to-day, 
though her youth and beauty weH no longer there 
to heighten the charms of her address, her ele- 
gant carriage, her ever-splendid eyes, and graceful 
aftability, were as potent to win hearts as ever. 
Discontent vanished from the faces of the Poles, 
and by and by they gathered into groups, in which 
were mingled Hungarians, Italians, and Austrians, 
all the subjects of that one great empress. 

The mivjority of the Poles had adopted the 
French oontume of the day. Few had possessed 
the hardihood to appear before their new sov- 
ereign in their rich national dress. Among these 
few was an old man of tall stature and distin- 
guished appearance, who attracted the attention 
of every one present. 

While his countrymen unbent their brows to 
the 8und|iine of Maria Theresa's gracious words, 
he remained apart in the recess of a window. 
With scowling mien and folded arms, he surveyed 
the company; nor could the empress herself, 
obtain from him more than a haughty indUiation 
of the heud. '^ 

The emperor was conversing gayly with two 
Polidh noblemen, whose cheerful demeanor bore 
evidence to the transitory nature of their national 
grief, wlien he observed this old man. 

^*Gan you tell me," said he, **the name of 
yonder proud and angry nobleman ? " 

The faced of the two grew scarlet, as following 
the directi<m of the emperor's fiuger, they saw the 
eyes of the old man fixed, with scorn, upon theur 
8milin;r countenances. 

** That/' said one of them, uneasily, ** is Count 
Eannienski.". 

** Ah, the old partisan leader I '^ exdainied the 
emperor. *'As he does not seem inclined to 
come to me, I will go forward and greet him 
myselC" 

go saying, Joseph crossed over to the window 
where the old count was standing. He received 
him with a cold, solemn bow. 

^ I rqjoioe to meet Count Kann enski, and to 



express to him my esteem for his character," 
began the emperor, reaching out bis hand. 

The count did not appear to perceire the 
gesture, and merely made a silent bow. But 
Joseph would not be deterred from his purpose 
by a hautiur wjiich he knew very well how to 
excuse. ^ ^* 

Q\ka this your first visit to Vienna ? " asked he. 

** My first and last visit, sire.'* 

^ Are you pleased with the Austrian capital ? " 

** No, your roi^esty, Vienna does not please me.* 

The emperor smiled. Instead of being irritated 
at the haughtiness with which his advances were 
met, he felt both respect and sympathy for the 
noble old man who disdained to conceal his dis- 
content from the eyes of the sovereign himself. 

'*I wonder that you do not like Vienna. It 
has greit attractions for strangers, and you meet 
so many of your countrymen here J idt now I~- 
there were never as many Poles m Vienna before." 

An angry {glance shot athwart the face of the 
old man. ** There were many more when John 
Sobieski deUvered Vienna from the hands of her 
enemies," said he. ** But that is almost a hundred 
years ago, and the memorv of p.inces does not 
extend so far to the obligatioas of the past. *• 
But," continued he, moi'e courteously, " I did not 
come here to speak of my country. We mast be 
resigned to the fate apportioned to us by Provi- 
dence, and you see how readily my countrymen 
adapt themselves to the vicidsitudes of their na- 
tional life." 

** And yet, count, their smiles are less pleasing 
to me than your frowns. In spite of the present^ 
I cherish the past, and honor those who mourn 
over the misfortunes of their native land." 

The old man was touched, aud looked at the 
handsome, expressive face of the emperor. " Sire," 
sold he, sadly, **• if Stanislaus had resembled you, 
Poland would have been free. But I have not 
come hither to-day to whine over the unalterable 
past. Nor did I come to pay homage to the em- 
press." 

** Nevertheless the empress would rejoice to 
become acquainted with the brave Count Kannien* 
ski. Allow me, count, to present you." 

Kannienski shook his gray locks. '*No, sire, 
I came to Vienna purely for the sake of a woman 
who will die under the weight of this day's 
anguish. I came to console her with what poor 
consolation I have to bt stow." 

** Is she a Pole y " asked Joseph, anxiously. 

'* Yes, sire ; she is the last true-hearted Polish 
woman lett on earth, and I fear she ii about to 
die upon the giuve of her fiitherland." 

*^ May I ask her name ? " 

" Countess Anna Wielopolska. She it is who 
sent me to the palace, and I came because she 
asked of me one last friendly service." 

'^ You bring me a message ? " faltered t)ie em- 
peror. 

" The countess begs to remind the emperor of 
the promise I.e made on the day when the empress 
signed the act of—" 

** I remember," interrupted the emperor. 

**She asks, if mindful of his promise, he will 
visit her to-morrow afternoon at six o'clock." 



* This whole oonverastton is historical It was often 
related by the emperor, who said that he hod been so 
toadied by Count Kannienski's oatriutlsm and boldness. 

; that but for the fear of a repulse, ne would have emtraoea 

1 him. Bwinborne, vol. i., page M8. 
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'* Wliera Shan I find hert ** 

**In the very same room which sho ooenpied 
before. I have delivered mj message. Your 
mi^esty will, therefore, permit me to withdraw." 

He bowed and turned away. Slowly and 
proudly he made his way through the giddy 
crowd, without a word of recognition for the firiY- 
olous Poles who saluted him as he passed. 

" He is the last Polish hero, as she is the list 
Polish heroine," sighed the emperor, as he fol- 
lowed the old man with his eyes. ** Oar destiny 
is accomplished. She would bid me a last faro- 
well." 



CHAPTER XO. 

THB LABT FABBWBLL. 

OoTNTBas Anna Woblofolska was alone in her 
room which, like herself, was decked to receive 
some greut and distinguished guest. A rich car- 
pet covered the floor, flowers bloomed in costly 
vases, the piano was opened, and the music on 
tfaie stand showed that the countes-s still found 
consolation in her genius. But she herself was 
strangely altered since the day on which she had 
thrown her bouquet to the emperor in Neustadt 
N-'verthelei<9 she wore the same dress of black 
Vbi^Cs the same jewels, and in her bosom the 
same bouquet of white roses, bound with a long 
■carlet ribbon. 

Uer heart beat high, and her anxious eyes wan- 
derei to the little bronze clock that stood upon a 
etnuoU opposite. The clock struck six, and her 
pale cheek flushed with anticipated happiness. 

'* It is the hour," said she. ** I shaU see him 
once more." And as she spoke, a carriage 
stopped, and she heard h*a step within the vesti- 
bule below. Trembling in every limb, she ap- 
proached the door, and bent her ear to listen. 

^* Yes, he comes," whispered she, while, with a 
gesture of extreme agitdtion, she drew from her 
pocket a little case, whence she took a tiny flask, 
containing a transparent, crimson liquid. She 
held it for a few seconds to the light, and now 
•he could hear the sound of his voice, as he spoke 
with llatuschka in the anteroom. The steps 
came nearer and nearer yet 

** It is time," murmured she ; and hastily mov- 
ing the golden capsule th.it covered the vial, she 
put it to hei lips and drank it to the last drop. 

** One hour of happiness," said she, replacuig 
the vial in he pocket, and hastening back to 
the door. 

It was opened, and the emperor entered the 
room. Anna met him with both hands out- 
stretched, and smiled with unmistakable love as he 
came forward to greet her. Silent, but with vidi- 
ble at^tation, the emperor looked into those eves, 
which were already resplendent with the glory of 
approaching death. Long they gazed upon each 
other without a word, yet speaking love with eyes 
and lips. 

Suddenly the emperor dropped her hands, and 
laying his own gently upon her cheeks, he drew 
down her head, and I'ested it upon his breast She 
left it there, and looked up with a tender smile. 

" Do not speak, love," said he. '* I am an as- 
trologer, who looks into his heaven to read the 



secrets there. And, oh,** sighed he, after he 
had gazed for a time, ** I see sorrow and suiTering 
written upon that snowy brow. Tears have 
dimmed the splendor of my stars, but they have 
not been able to lessen their beauty. I know yon 
again, my qneen of the night, as you first ap 
peared to me at Neustadt You are still the same 
proud being, Anna." 

** No, dearest, no. I am a trembling woman, 
craving nothing from earth save the glance of my 
beloved, and 3ie privilege of dying in his em- 
brace." 

** She who loves, desires to live for her lover,** 
said he, pressing her again and again to his heail 

** Death is the entrance to eternal life, and she 
who truly loves will love throughout eternity." 

** Speak not of death in this hour of ecstasy, 
when I have found you once more as I had pictured 
you in dreams. Oh, Anna, Aana I will you part 
me from you afrain ? Have you indeed brought 
me hither to cheat me with visions of love, and 
then to say farewell, forever ! " 

^ No, Joseph, I bid you eternal welcome. Oh, 
ray lover, my soul has gone forth to meet yours, 
and nothing shall ever part us again." 

** And are you mine at last \ " cried Joseph, 
kissing her passionately. '* Has the statue felt the 
ray of love, and uttered its first sweet somii? 
Oh, how I longed to hear that sound ! I have 
gone about by day, wearing the weight of sover- 
eignty upon my fainting shoulders ; and by night I 
have wept like a lovesick boy for your sake, Anna; 
but no one suspected it No one knew that the 
emperor was unhappy." 

"I knew it," whispered she — "I knew it; for 
your sorrows have all been mine." 

"No, no!" cried Joseph, awaking from his 
dream of bliss, '*you told me that Poland was 
dearer to you than I. 1 remember it now ! You 
refused me your hand, and forsook me for the 
sake of your country." 

" But, now, beloved," said she, clinging to him, 
" now I am but a woman — a woman who aban* 
dons her fatherland with all its memories, and 
asks but one blessing of Heaven-— the blessing of 
living and dying in her lover*s arms." 

*^ Oh, if you would not kill me, speak no more 
of dying, Anna ! Now you are mine — mine for 
life ; and my heart leaps with joy as it did when 
first I heard your heavenly voice. Let me hear 
it once more. Sing to me, my treasure." 

She went to the harpsichord, and the emperor 
bent over her, smiling as he watched the motion 
of her graceful hands upon the keys. She struck 
a few full chords, and then glided into a melody 
of melancholy sweetness. Tbe emperor listened 
attentively ; then, suddenly smiling, he recognized 
the song which she had sung before the King of 
Prussia and himself. 

The words were dUTerent now. They represent* 
ed Poland as a b^gared queen, wandering from 
door to door, repulsed by all. She is starving, 
but she remembers that death will release her 
from shame and hunger. - 

The countess was singing these lines — 

** If life to ber hath brought dtagraoe, 
Honor retuma wllfa death^s t> 



when she stopped, and her hands fell powerless 
from the instrument. The emperor raised her 
head, and saw with alarm that her face was dis> 
torted by pain. Without a word, he took her in 
his arms, and, oarrying her across the room, laid 
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her gently upon the sofa. She nused her loving 
eyaa to his, and tried to steal her arm around his 
neck, bat it fell heavily to her side. Joseph saw 
it, and a pang of apprehension shook his manly 
frame. 

^ Anna ! " groaned he, ** what means this f '* 

** Honor retuma with death^s embrace," whis- 
pered she. 

The emperor uttered a savage cry, and raised 
his despairing arms to heaven. **And it was 
false," cried he, almost mad with grief— V it was 
&lse ! She had not forgotten Poland. Oh, cruel, 
cruel Anna I" and he sobbed piteously, while 
she strove to put her trembling hand upon his 
head. 

H'Gruel to myself, Joseph, for I have Just begun 
to value life. But I swore to my mother that I 
would not outlive the disgrace of Poland ; and 
you would have ceased to love me had I violated 
my oath. Forgive the pain I inflict upon you, 
dearest. I longed <br one single hour of happi- 
ness, and I have found it here. With my dying 
breath I bless you.^^-^' 

^ Is there no remedy ? *' asked he, scarcely able 
to speak. 

** None/* said she, with a fluttering smOe. *' I 
obtained the poison from Gagliostro. Nay-— dear 
one, do not weep ; you see that I could not live. 
OiA, do not hide your face from me ; let me die 
with my eyes fixed upon yours ! *' 

HAnd," cried Jodeph, " must I live forever ? " 

** f ou must live for your subjects — ^Kve to be 
great and good, yet ever mistrusted, ever misun- 
derstood. But onward, my prince, and the bless- 
ing of God be upon you I Think, too, that the 
Poles, my brethren, are among your subjects, and 
promise me to love and cherish* them ? " 

** I promise." 

** Try to reconcile them to their fate— <lo not 
return their ill-will; swear to me that you will 
be clement to my countrymen ? " 

'* I swear 1 1 swear to respect their misfor- 
tones, and to make them happy 1 '* 

One last, beaming smile illuminated her face. 
** Thank you — dearest," said she, with difficulty. 
**My spirit shall, look out from the eye of every 
Pole, to whom you will have given— one moment 
—of joy ! ^Oh, what agony ! Farewell ! " 

One .more look — one shudder — and all was still 

The emperor fell upon his knees by the body, 
and prayed long and fervently. Tne little dock 
struck »ev&iu The hour of happiness had passed 
away forever. 

The following day, Joseph, pale, but perfectly 
calm, sought an interview with his mother. 

'* I come to ask leave of absence of your majes- 
ty," said he, languidly. 

« Leave of absence, my son ? Do jrou wish to 
travel again so soon ? " 

*' I miut travel, your majesty. I must make a 
journey to Galicia, to become acquainted with our 
new subjects." 

'* Perhaps it might be as well for us to show 
tbem some consideration at this period. I had al- 
ready thought of this ; but I have been told that 
Oalicia is rather an uncivilized country, and that 
the people are ill-disposed toward us." 

** We cannot expect them to love their oppres- 
sors, your mi^esty." 

^ No— but it is a dreadful country. No roads 
—no inns— miles and miles of uninhabited woods, 
infested by robbers. Oh, my son, postpone your 



journey to a milder season t I shall be tremliling 
for your safety." 

** There Is no' danger, your miyesty. Give mo 
vour consent ; I am very, very desirous of visiting 
Poland." 

*' But no vehicle can travel there at this time 
of year, my son." 

** I will go on horseback, your migesty." 

^ But where will you get provisions, Joseph f 
Where will you rest at night ? " 

**I will rest wherever night overtakes me, 
either in a cottage, on my h^rse, or on the 
ground. And as for food, mother, if there is 
rood for our people, there will be some for me ; 
and if there should be Scarcity, it is but just that 
I should share their hardships. Let me go, I 
entreat you." 

** Go, then, my son, and God's blessing be with 
jrou," said the empress, kissing her son's fore- 
head. 

^* Joseph!" said she, as he was leaving the 
room, **have you heard that the poor young 
Countess Anna has committed suicide on aceoont 
of the troubles m Poland ? " 

** Yes, your majesty," replied Joseph, without 
flinching. 

"^ Perhaps you had better defer your journey for 
a day to attend her fUneral. All the Poles will 
be there ; and a§ we both knew and admired her, 
I think it would propitiate our new subjects if 
we gave some public mark of sympathy by fol- 
lowing the body to the grave. I have forbidden 
mention to be made of the manner of her <ieath, 
that she may not be denied a resting-place within 
consecrated ground." 

How she probed his wound until the flesh quiy* 
ered with agony ! 

^The Oountesa Wielopolska is not to be 
interred in Austria, your mi^esty," said he. 
*' Count Kannienski will accompany the body to 
Poland. Near Cracow there is a mound wherein 
it is said that Wanda, the first Queen of Poland, 
was buried. Anna Wielopolska will share her^ 
tomb. Her heroic spirit could rest nowhere save 
in Poland. When 1 visit Cracow I w5?l go chither 
to plant flowers upon her grave, that the white 
roses she loved may grow from the consecrated 
earth that lies upon her heart." 



CHAPTER XOI. 



THE OONOBBT. 



Thsrssb Paradiis was to give a concert, the 
first at which she had performed since the resto» 
ration of her sight. Of course, the hall was 
thronged, for in spite of the incontrovertible fact 
itself, and of its corroboration by the Paradies 
family, there were two parties m Vienna— one 
who believed in the cure, and the other who did 
not. Those who did not, doubted upon the re- 
spectable testimony of Professor Barth, Doctor 
Ingenhaus, and the entire faculty, who, one and 
all, protested against the shameful imposition 
which Mesmer was practising upon an enlightened 
public. 

The audience, therefore, was less interested in 
Therese^s music, wonderfid as it was, than in her 
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eyes ; for ber father bad aDnounoed that during 
the pauses Therese would prove to the incredulous 
that her cure was no deception. 

Professor Barth, Doctor Ingenhaus, and the 
astionomer were there in the front row, sneering 
away the convictions of all who were within 
hearing. Herr Paradies now appeared, and as he 
Btoo4l reckoning the profits that were to gladden 
bis pockets on that eventful evening, Barth left 
his seat and approached him. 

** You really believe, do you, that your daugh- 
ter sees ? ** said the professor. 

** She sees as well as I do. Were you not there 
to witness it yoursdlf when her bandage was 
removed t " 

" I humored the jest to see how far the impu- 
dence of Mesmer and the credulity of his admirers 
.would travel together. I hear curious accounts 
of your daughter's mistakes, granting her the use 
-of her eyesight. It is said that some one pre- 
sented her a flower, when, looking at it, she re- 
marked, * What a pretty star 1 ' And did she not 
put a hair-pin in her mother's cheek while trying 
to fasten her hair ? *' 

** Yes, she did both these things, but I think 
they prove her to be making awkward use of 
a new faculty. She is not likely to know the 
name of a thing when she sees it for the first 
time ; neither has she learned to appreciate dis- 
tances. Objects quite close to her she sometimes 
stumbles upon, and those out of reach she puts 
out her hand to take. All this will correct itself, 
and wLen Therese has become as familiar with 
perspective illusions a^ the rest of us, she will go 
out into the streets, and the world will be con- 
vinced." 

♦• You really believe it, then ? " 

** I am as convinced of it as that I see my- 
self." 

*' It is very dismterested of you to publish it," 
said the professor, looking significantly at the 
happy father. "This acknowledgment will cost 
you a considerable sum." 

" iiow y " askpc* Von Paradies, frightened. " I 
do not understand." 

*• It is very simple, nevertheless," said the pro- 
fessor, carelessly. " Does the empress give your 
daughter a pension ? " 

** Certainly. You know she does, and a hand- 
some one, too." 

** Of course it is lost to her," replied Barth, en- 
joying the sudden paleness which overspread the 
radiant face of Von Paradies. " A girl who sees 
has no right to the money which is given f^ the 
blind ; and I heard Von Stork this very day bay- 
ing that as soon as it was proved that your 
daughter could see, he intended to apply to the 
empress for her pension in behalf of another 
party." 

**But this pension is our chief support; it 
enables us to live very comfortably. If it were 
Wktbdrawn, I should be a beggar." 

** That would not alter the case. Pensions are 
granted to those who by their misfortunes have a 
claim upon Uie public charity. The claim dies 
fiDTn the moment that your daughter's infirmity 
1h removed. Through the favor of the empress 
shs has become a scientific musician, and this 
now must be her capital She ca& teach music 
and give concerts." 

'* But that will not maintain us respectably," 
Qiged Von Paradies, with increasing uneasiness. 



'* Of ooiime it will not maintam yon as yon hre 
with your handsome pension. But you need not 
starve. Be that as it may, there is a blind count- 
ess who is my patient, for whom Von Stork is to 
obtain the pension as soon as you can conviuco 
the faculty that your daughter is no longer in need 
of it. This patient, I assure you, will receive it 
as long as she lives, for it wiU never enter into hor 
head to &ncy that she has been cured by Master 
Mesmer." 

" But, my dear professor," entreated Von Para- 
dies, " have mercy on me and my family I For 
sixteen years we have received this income, and 
it bad been secured to us during There's life- 
time." 

" Nevertheless, it goes to the countess, if she is 
not blind, I tell you. The empress (so says Von 
Stork) has never refused a request of his, because 
he never asks any thing but that which is just and 
reasonable." 

"We are ruined 1 " exclaimed Von Paradies, in 
accents of despair. 

" Not unless you prove to us that your daughter 
M ntd deceiving you," replied Barth, with sharp 
emphasis. " If you can show her to be blind, you 
are saved ; and Von Stork would petition the em- 
press, in consideration of the shameful imposition 
practised upon you.** paternal love, to increase the 
pension. W ell — this evening's entertainment will 
decide the matter. Meanwhile, adieu ! " 

The professor lounged back to his seat, leav- 
ing his poisoned arrow behind. 

" I think," said Barth, smiling, as he saw the 
victim writhe, " that 1 have given him a receipt 
for his daughter's eyes that will be more potent 
than Mesmer's passes. It will never do to restore 
the age of miracles." 

" No, indeed ; if miracles are to make their ap- 
pearance upon the stage of this world, what be* 
comes of science ? " asked Ingenhaus. 

" Let us await the end of the farce," said the 
professor. " Here she comes." 

A murmur went through the hall as Therese 
entered. The guests rose from their seats to ob- 
tain a sight of her. They had known her from 
infancy ; but to-night she was an object of new 
and absorbing interest, even to the elegant crowa, 
who seldom condescended to be astonished at any 
thing. 

Therese seemed to feel her position, for where- 
as she had been accustomed to trip into the con- 
cert-room with perfect self-possession, she now 
came timidly forward, with downcast eyes. The 
audience had always received her with enthusiasm^ 
for she was a great artvtle ; but now perfect silence 
greeted her entrance, for nothing was remembered, 
save the marvel which her appearance there was 
to attest. 

Whether accidentallv or intentionally, several 
chairs were in her way as she passed to the in- 
strument. She avoided them with perfect confi- 
dence, scarcely brushing them with the folds of 
her white satin dress. 

" She is cured I She is no longer blind ! " mur- 
mured the spectators ; and with renewed curiosity, 
they watched her every motion. 

There were three people within the concert- 
room upon whom these murmurs produced pro- 
found and dissimilar impressions. 

Barth frowned angrily; Von Paradies grew 

paler and trembled like a coward as he was; 

i while Mesmer, who leaned against a pillar, fijLed 
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his eyes upon Therese with a glance of supreme 
happiness. Therese returned the glance with one 
of such deep trust and love, that no one who saw 
it could doubt her power of vision. The audience 
burst out into one simultaneous storm of applause, 
and this reminded the young girl that she was 
not alone with her ** master.*' She raised her 
eyes for the first time toward the spectators, and 
met every glance directed toward herself. 

The sight of this sea of upturned faces so ter- 
rified the poor child, that she felt faint and dizzy. 
She groped about with her hands, to find a seat, 
for she could scarcely stand. 

The action attracted universal attention. A sig- 
nificant look passed between Von Paradies and 
Barth, while Mesmer's brow darkened, and his 
face flushed with disappointment It was very 
unfortunate — that faintness of Therese. 

bhe stood irresolute and alone, unable to ad- 
vance, and too weak to see the chair that stood 
Ciuse at hand. 

For some time, the audience surveyed her with 
breathless interest. Suddenly the silence was 
broken by a voice in the crowd : 

** Will no one take pity upon the girl and lead 
her to the harpsichord ? Bo you not see that she 
18 as blind as evAr? " 

Therese recovered herself when she heard these 
insulting words, and her eyes flashed strangely for 
eyes that could not see. 

^ I am not blind I " cried she, in a clear, firm 
Toice, and as if the sneer had restored her strength 
and self-possession, she came forward at once, and 
took her seat. 

The audience applauded a second time, and 
Therese bowed and smiled. While she drew off 
her gloves, she looked back at Hesmer, who re- 
turned the glance 'with one of aff-ictionate pride. 

Scarcely knowing what she did, Therese beg^n 
to play. She kept her eyes fixed upon Mesmer, 
and as she felt the power of his magnetic glance, 
she soared into heights of harmony that ravished 
the ears of her listeners, and left aJl her previous 
performances fai behind. 

She ended with a sigh, as though awaking from 
some heavenly dream. Never bad she been so 
enthusiastically applauded as now. This time it 
was not her vision, but her incomparable skill 
which had elicited the acclamations of the public ; 
and Therese, happy in her success, bowed, and 
smiled again upon her admirers. 

And now the artistic exhibition was at an end. 
Herr von Paradies, advancing, informed the pub- 
lic, that they would now proceed to test the genu- 
ineness of his daughter's cure. He then came to 
the edge of the platform, and spoke in a loud, 
distinct voice: *^I request the distinguished 
company, who have brought books or music for 
the purpose, to hand them to me, that we may 
discover whether m truth she sees, or imagines 
that she sees. I beg so much the more for your 
attention, ladies and zentlemen," continued he, in 
a faltering voice, ** uiat this night is to decide a 
fearful doubt in my own mind. Doctor Mesmer 
affinns that my daughter's vision has been re- 
stored. I, alas I believe that she is yet blind ! '* 

The audience expressed astonishment ; Therese 
uttered a cry of horror, and turned to Mesmer, 
who, pale and stunned by the shock of her father's 
cmcd words, had lost all power to come to the 
poor child's assistance. 

Barth was laughmg behind hifl pocket-hand- 1 



kerchief. ** The remedy works,** whispered he to 
Ingenhaus — ** the remedy works." 

Two gentlemen arose. One handed a book, 
the other a sheet of music. As Von Paradise 
turned the book over to his daughter, she gave 
him a reproachful look. She opened it and 
read: "Emilia Oalotti, by Gotthold Ephraim 
Leading." 

^ '* And, now," continued she, " if one of the la- 
dies present will select a passage, and another 
will look over me as I read, the audience can thua 
convince themselves that I see." 

One of the roo^t distinguished ladies in Vienna 
approached Therese and stood close by her side, 
while another, a celebrated actress, requested her 
to open the book at page 71. 

Therese turned over the leaves and found the 
place. 

" That is right, my love," said the ooontcsa. 
"Now read." 

Therese began to read, and when she ended^ 
the excitement of the people knew no bounds. 

" She sees ! She sees I " cried the people. 
" Who can doubt it ? " 

And now from the crowd arose a voice : 

"We have enough proof. The fact is oelf- 
evident, and we may all congratulate the fraulein 
upon the recovery of her sight. Let us have more 
of her delightful music." 

" I am sorry that I cannot agree with Doctor 
Mesmer's invisible patron," said Von Para(Uea. 
" 1 strive to forget that I am her father, and 
place myself on the side of the incredulous public, 
who have a right to demand whether indeed the 
days of miracles have returned." 

" My remedy does wonders," said Barth to the 
faculty. 

Herr von Paradies continued : " This being the 
<M»e, it is easier for ud to suppose that the dis- 
tinguished actress, who selectcxl the page, has been 
requested to do so, than to believe that my 
daughter has seen the words just read ; for this 
lady is known to be a follower of Doctor Mesmer. 
Periiaps the countess did not remark that the 
comer of the leaf is slightly turned down." 

He took the book and passed the leaves rapidly 
over his thumb. 

" Here it is," said he, hdding it up. 

"Father!" excUimed Therese, indignantly, 
" I saw you turn the leaf a few minutes ago with 
your own hand." 

" Saw ! " cried Von Paradies, raising his hands. 
Then turning to the audience, he continued : " As 
regards this book, it was handed to me just now 
by Baron von Horka, one of Mesmer's most d&> 
voted adherents. He may have been commis- 
sioned to select this particular work, and Therese 
may be aware of it. If I am thus stringent in 
my acceptance of the evidence in this case, it is 
because I long to possess the sweet assurance of 
my dear child's complete cure." 

"Hear him," laughed Barth, touching Ingen- 
haus on the elbow. 

Therese, meanwhile, was growing embarrassed ; 
and, looking to Mesmer for encouragement she 
lost sight of every thing under the influence of his 
eyes. Her ikther held the paper before her, but 
she was not aware of it. The audience whispered, 
but Mesmer at that moment, turning away from 
Therese, she sighed, and, recovering her self-pos- 
session, took the paper and placed it before tlie 
harpsi(diord« 
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** March, from * (Edipus,' ** said she, seating her- 
self before the instrument. 

**"Why, Therese," cried her father, "you read 
the title without tunung to the title-page." 

** I saw the pieoe when it was handed to you by 
Bitter Gluek.'' 

"Ton are acquainted with Gluck?^' asked 
Yon Paradies. "He has never been to our 
house." 

" I have seen him at Doctor Hesmer's," replied 
Therese. 

"Ah, indeed! Ritter Gluck, who hands the 
music, is like Baron Ton Dorka, who brought the 
book, a friend of Mesmer^s," said Von Paradies, 
with a sneer that affrighted his daughter and 
made her tremble. 

But she placed her hands upon the keys and 
beean to play. 

The enraptured audience again forgot her eyes, 
and, entranced by the music, hung breathless 
upon her notes, while she executed the magnifi- 
cent ftineral march in " (Edipus.** Suddenly, at the 
conclusion of a passage of exquisite beauty, she 
ceased, and her hand/ wandered feebly over the 
keys. Her father, who was turning the leaves, 
looked almost scornfully at the poor girl ; who, 
Alarmed and bewildered by his unaccountable 
Donduct, grew deadly pale^ and finally, with a deep 
sign, dosed her eyes. 

After a few moments she began again. From 
her agile fingers dropped showers of pearly notes, 
while, through all the fanciful combinations of 
sound, was heard the solemn and majestic chant 
of the funeral march. The audience could scarce- 
ly contain their raptures ; and yet they dared not 
applaud for fear of losing a note. 

She seemed to be astray in a wilderness of har- 
mony, when her father, inth an impatient gesture, 
laid bis hands upon her fingers and held them 
down* 

" Tou are no longer playing by note 1 " exclaim- 
ed he, with affected surprise. " Tou are ^ving us 
voluntaries from * Orpheus,* instead of the funer^ 
al march. 1 appeal to the public to say whether 
my daughter is pUying the funeral march ? '* 

There was a pause, then a voice, tremulous 
with emotion, said, " No, it is no longer the funer- 
al march; it is now a beautiful arrangement 
from •Orpheus,'*' 

Herr von Paradies, with an expression of pro- 
fonndest anguish, threw his arm around his daugh- 
ter, exclaiming, " Oh, my beloved child, it is then 
as I feared ! We have been deceived, and you 
are blind for life." 

" Father ! " screamed Therese, fiinging him off; 
••father, you know—" 

•' I know that you are blind," cried he, follow- 
ing her, and again clasping her in his > arms. 
•* Come, my poor child, come, and fear nothing ! 
Tour father will work for you ; and his hand shall 
guide your faltering steps. Oh, my child 1 May 
God forgive those who have brought this bitter 
disappointment upon my head! My dream of 
hope is over. Tou are blind, Therese, hopdessly 
blind, and your father's heart is broken ! " 

The audience were deeply moved by this out- 
burst of paternal grief and tenderness. Here 
and there were heard half-audible murmurs of 
•3rmpathy, and many of the ladies bad th^r hand- 
kerchiefs to their eyes. Everybody was touched 
excq>t Professor Barth. He«* on the contrary, 
was chuckling with satisfaction, and felt mudi 



more inclined to applaud than to oommiserata 
He looked at Ingenhaus, vtho, not being in tha 
secret, was divided between sympathy for the 
father and indignation toward the charlataa In- 
deed, he had so far forgotten his own interest in 
the scene, that he was weeping with the rest. 

•* Console yourself, my friend," said Barth, 
" all this is the result of my efibrts in behalf of 
science. I deserve a public vote of thanks for 
having out-mesmered Mesmer." 

He stopped — for Therese*s voice was heard in 
open strife with her father. " Let me go ! " cried 
she, with passion. " I am not blind. As God 
hears me, 1 see — but oh, how fearful have been 
the revelations that sight has made to me this 
night I " 

Poor, poor Therese I The shock of her father's 
treachery had proved too great for her girlish 
firame. She reeled and fell back insensible in his 
arms. 

Von Paradies, with simulated anguish, turned 
to the audience and bowed his stricken head. 
Then raising bis daughter in his arms, he carried 
her away from the stage. 



CHAPTER XOn. 

THE OATABTBOPHS. 

Theresb lay for several hours unconscious, 
while her mother wept, and watched over her, 
and her father stood by, sullenly awuting the 
result. 

At last she. heaved a sigh and opened her eyes. 
" Where am I ? " asked sne, feebly, 

" At home, darling," replied the tender mother, 
bending over and kissing her. 

" No— I am in the fearful concert-room. They 
stare at me with those piercing daggers which 
men call eyes; and oh, their glances hurt me, 
mother! There they sit, heartlessly applauding 
my misery, because it has shaped itself into 
music ! Let me go ; I am strong, and I sib ! " 

She attempted to rise, but her father held her 
back. " Lie still, my child," said he, reproach- 
fully ; " it is in vain for you to carry this decep- 
tion fhrther. Trust your parents, and confess 
that you are blind. Were it otherwise, you would 
not mistake your own familiar chamber for the 
vast concert-room. For Mesmer's sake, you have 
sought to deceive us, but it is useless, for wo 
know that you are blind." 

" Tou are blind — you are blind ! " These ofi- 
repeated words seemed fraught with a power that 
almost made her doubt her own senses. She saw, 
and yet she felt as if sight were receding fr<Hn her 
eyes. 

" Oh, my God I Why will my father madden 
me I " cried the unhappy girl, rising in spite of all 
efforts to detain her, and looking around the 
room. " Ah — ^now I remember, I flunted and was 
brought home. Tes, father, yes, I tell you that I 
see," cried she, wringing her hands, and writhhag 
with the agony he was inflicting upon her. "I 
see in the window the blue flower-pot which Hes- 
mer brought me yesterday — ^there opposite stands 
my harpsichord, and its black and white keys are 
beckoning me to come and caress them. Two 
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opea books lia upon the table, and over it are 
•cattered drawings and engraTings. Oh, father, 
hare 1 not described things as they are ? " 

**• Tee, child — jon have long been familiar with 
this room, and need not the help of eyes to 
describe it." 

**^ And then,*' continued she, ** I see yon both. 
I see my mother's dear face, tender as it was when 
first my eyes opened to the light of its love ; and, 
my father, I see you with' the saitae frown that 
terrified me in the concert-room — the same scowl 
that to my fnghtened fancy, seemed that of some 
mocking fiend who sought to drive me back to 
blii^dnesn! What is it, father? What has changed 
you so that you love your child no longer, and 
Aeek to take the new life that Ood bas just 
bestowed ? " 

'* God has bestowed nothing upon you, and I 
will no longer be the tool of an impostor," repUed 
be, morosdy. **Am I to be the laughing-stock 
of Vienna, while men of distinction see through 
the tricks of the charlatan ? I must and will< have 
the strength to confess myfoUy, and to admit 
that you are blind." 

Therese uttered a cry, and shook as though a 
chiU had seized her. **0 God, help me!" mur- 
mured the poor girl, sinking in her mother's out- 
stretched arms, and weeping piteously. Sudden- 
ly she raised her head and gradually her face 
brightened, her cheeks flushed, her lips parted 
witib a smile, and her large expressive eyes beamed 
with hai>))ine8s. Once more she trembled — but 
with joy, and leaning her head upon her motiier's 
shoulJer, she whispered, " He comes." 

The door opened, and Mesmer's tall and com* 
mandlng figure advanced toward the group. 
Therese fiew to meet lum and grasped his hands 
in hers. 

** Come, master, come and shield me I God be 
thanked, you are here to shelter me. If you leave 
■gain, I shall lose my sisht." 

He passed his hands lightly over her face, and 
looked earnestly into her eyes. 

^ You are dissatisfied with me, master," said she 
anxiously. ** You are displeased at my childish 
behavior. I know that I was siQy ; but when I 
saw those multitudinous heads so close tc^ether, 
all with eyes that were fixed on me alone, I began 
again to feel afraid of my own race. It seemed 
as if the walls were advandng to meet me«-and I 
letreaU-d in terror." 

** What confused you at the harpsichord, child V^ 

**The sight of the small, dajezlfaig notes, and 
the singular motions of my own fingers. I am so 
unaccustomed to see, that hands aud notes ap- 
peared to be dancing a mad Morrisoo, until at last 
I grew confused and saw nothing." 

**A1] this is so natural," said Mesmer sadly, 
*' for the seat of your infirmity lay in the nerves. 
And now that they require rest, you are a prey to 
agitation and to tears. Unhappy Therese, there 
«re some who seek to plunge you back into the 
darkness from whence I have rescued you ! " 

She put her arms upon his shoulders and solv 
bed, *^Save me, master, save me— I could not 
bear blindness now ! " 

At the other end of the room stood Von Para- 
dies and his wife. She laid her hand upon his 
arm, saying imploringly : 

''What signifies all this mystery, husband? 
Why do you torture our little Therese so cruelly ? 
Tou know that she sees ; why, then, do your— " 



** Peace t " interrupted Von Paradles angrily. 
'* If Therese does not become Uind again, we shall 
lodc our pension." 

" My poor child," sobbed the mother, " you are 
lost I " 

'* I have come to your hdp, Therese," said Mes- 
mer audibly. ** I know all that is pasang under 
this roof," continued he, with a look of scorn at 
her parents. " They are trying to deprive you of 
your sight, &nd they well know that excitement 
and weeping will destroy it. But my name and 
honor are linked with your fortunes, child, and I 
shall struggle for both. I have come to take you 
to the villa with my other patients. You shall be 
under my wife's care, and will remain with us 
until your eyes are fortified against nervous im 
pressions. The carriage is at the door." 

"I am ready to go," replied Therese, joyfully. 

'*I will not sufler her to leave the hotise!" 
cried Von Paradies, striding angrily forward. 
'' Therese is my daughter, and shall not be torn 
from her father's protection." 

*^ She goes with me," thundered Mesmer with 
eyes that flashed lightning, like those of Olympian 
Zeus. *Tou gave her to me as a patient, and 
until she is cured she belongs to her physician." 

He took Therese in his arms and carried her 
toward the door. But Von Paradies, with a roar 
like that of some wild animal, placed himsetf be- 
fore it and defended the passage^ 

** Let me pass," cried he. 

" Go^but first put down Therese." 

'* No-— you shall not deprive her of the sight I 
have bestowed." With these words, he raised his 
muscular right arm, and swinging off Von Pan- 
dies as if be had been a chUd, Mesmer passed 
the openmg and stood outsida 

''Farewell, and fear nothing," cried he, ^^for 
your pension will not be withdrawn. Therese is 
once more blind. But as God is just, I will re- 
store her again to sight I " 

Mesmer, however, was destined to be foiled. 
His enemies were richer and more influential than 
he; and Von Paradies, in mortal terror for his 
pension, sustained them. Von Stork obtained an 
order, commanding the relinquishment of Therese 
to her natural guardians ; and her father, armed 
with the document, went and demanded his 
daughter. Therese flew to Mesmer's arms, and a 
fearful scene ensued. It shall be described in 
Mesmer's own wordq. 

" The father of Therese, resolved to carry her 
away by main foree, nished upon me with an un- 
sheathed sword. I succeeded in disarming him, 
but the mother and daugtiter both fell insensible 
at my feet: the former from terror, the latter be- 
cause her unnatural father had hurled her against 
the wall, where she had struck her head with such 
violence as to lose all consiousness.. Madame von 
Paradies recovered and went home; but poor 
Therese was in a state of such nertous agony that 
she lost her sight entirely. J trembled for her life 
and reason. Having no desire to revenge myself 
upon her parents, I did ali that I oould to save her. 
"Herr von Parages, sustained by those who 
had instigated him, filled Vienna wi&i the cry of 
persecution. I became an object of universa. 
contumely, and a second order was obtained by 
which I was conmianded to deliver Therese to her 
father." * 

■ I ■- ■ .■ ■ ■ - I I I II.. I ■ mm^m^i^^^^ 

• Jnstlnas Kmmt, "Itea Anlaa Mcimer," p^ ia 
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From this time Tberese remained blind, and 
continued to give concerts in Vienna, as she had 
done before. Bartb and his accomplices were 
triumphant ; and Mesmer, disgusted with his coun- 
trymen, left Vienna, and made his home in Paris. 

Therese von Paradies then, as her fhther assert- 
ed, was blind. Whethtv she cTer was any thing 



else, remains to this day an open question. Tho 
faculty denied furiously that she bad seen : Mes- 
mer's friends, on the contrary, declared solemnly 
that she had been restored by animal magnetism ; 
but that her cruel father, for the sake of the pen- 
sion, had persecuted her, and so succeeded in 
destroying her eyesight forever. 



•»• 
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CHAPTER XCm. 

IB BOX S6T HOBT, TIYB LB BOX ! 

It was the evening of the tenth of May, 17T4. 
The palace of Versailles, the seat of royal splen- 
dor, was gloomy, silent, and empty. Regality, 
erst so pleasure^loving and voluptuous, now lay 
with crown all dim, and purple all stained, await- 
ing the last sigh of an old, expiring king, whose 
demise was to restore to it an inheritance of 
youth, beauty, and strength. 

In one wincr of the palace royalty hovered over 
a youthftil pair, as the genius of hope ; in anoth- 
er it frowned upon ^e weak old king as the im- 
placable angel of death. 

Louis the Fifteenth was balandng the great 
account of his life— a life of luxury, voluptuous- 
ness, and supreme selfishness. Yielding to the 
entreaties of his daughters, he bad sent for the 
Archbishop of Paris ; but knowing perfectly well 
that the sacraments of the church would not be 
administered under a roof which was polluted by 
the presence of Du Barry, the old lit>ertine had 
banished her to the Chateau de Ruelles. 

But Monseigneur de Beaumont required some- 
thing more than this of the royal sinner. He 
exacted that be should make public confession of 
his scandalous life m presence of the court to 
which he had given such shameful example. The 
king had struggled against such open humiliation, 
but the archbishop was firm, and the fear of 
death predominating over piide, yima consented 
to make the sacrifice. 

For three days the courtitos had hung about 
the anteroom, afraid to enter (for the king's dis- 
ease was small-pox), yet s/raid to take flight, lest 
by some chance he should recover. But now the 
doors of the royal apartments were flung wide 
open, and there was great trepidation among the 
crowd. The ar^bishop in his canonicals was 
seen standing by the bed of state ; on one side 
of him stood the grand almoner, and on the other 
the mmister, the Duke d'AiguiUon. At the foot of 
the bed knelt the daughters of the king, who in 
■oft whispers were trying to comfort their miser- 
able father. 

** The king Irishes to bid adieu to his friends I '' 
cried the Duke d'Aiguillon, in a loud voice. 

Here was a dilemma ! Everybody was afraid 
of the small-pox, for the handsome Marquis de 
Letoridres, whom Louis had hisisted upon seeing, 
bad just died of the infection, and nobody desir^ 
to follow him. And yet the king miglU outlive 
this atta(*k, and then — what ? 

Once more the Duke d'AiguiUon called out for 
the king's friends ; and, trembling from appre- 



hension of results that might follow this latter 
contingency, they entered the chamber of death. 
The atmosphere was fearfbL Not all the fames 
of the incense which was sending its vapory 
wreaths to the pictured ceilings could overpower 
the odor of approaching dissolution. In vain the 
acolytes swung their golden censers-— death was 
there, and the scent of the grave. 

Breathless and with compressed lips the king's 
friends listened to his indistinct mutterings, and 
looked upon his swollen, livid, blackened face. 
Each one had hurried by, and now they all were 
free again, and were preparing to fly as far as 
possible from the infected spot But the clear, 
solemn voice of the archbishop— that voice which 
so often had stricken terror to their worldly 
hearts — ^was heard again, and he bade them stay. 

** The king asks pardon of his subjects for the 
wicked and scandalous life which he has led on 
earth," sud the archbishop. ** Although as a 
man he is responsible to God alone for his deeds, 
as a sovereign he acknowledges to his subjects 
that he heartily repents of his wickedness, and 
desires to live only that he may do penance for 
the past and make amends for the fbture." 

A. piteous groan escaped from the lips of the 
dying momux-h, but his " friends " did not stay to 
hear it ; they fled precipitately from the frightful 
scene. 

While here a trembling soul was b«ng driven 
from its earthly dwelling, in another wing of the 
palace the other members of the royal family 
were in the chapel at prayer. The evening ser- 
vices were over, and the chaplain was reading the 
** forty hours' prayer," when the sky became sud- 
denly obscured, peal upon peal of thunder re- 
sounded along the heavens, and night enveloped 
the chapel in its dismal pall of black. Livid 
flashes of lightning lit up the pale faties of the 
royal supplicants, while to every faltering prayer 
that fell from their lips the answer came from 
above in the roar of the angry thunder-clap. 

There, before the altar, knelt the doomed pair, 
the innocent heirs of a selfish and luxurious race 
of kings, whose sins were to be visited upon their 
unconscious heads. No wonder they wept — no 
wonder they shuddered on the dark and stormy 
night which heralded their reign. 

The rites were ended, and the dauphin and 
dauphiness went silentiy together to their apart- 
ments. The few trusty attendants who were 
gathered in the anteroom greeted them with faint 
smiles, and uttered silent orisons in thdr behalf; 
for who could help compassionating these two 
young creatures, upon whose Inexperienced heada 
the thorny crown of royalty was so soon to be 
placed? 
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As tbey entered the door, a flash of li^^tning, 
that seemed like the fire which smote the guilty 
cities of Israel, flashed athwart their paths, and 
the thunder cracked and rattled above the roof 
as though it had been riving that palace-dome 
asander. The dauphiness cried out, and clung to 
her husband^s arm. He, scarcely less appalled, 
stood motionless on the threshold. 

The violence of the wind at that moment had 
burst open some outer door. The Lghts in the 
chandeliers were almost extinguished, and one 
solitary wax-light, that had been burning in the 
s of a window, went entirely out. Regard- 

» of etiquette, and of the presence of the royal 
r, Monsieur de Campan sprang to the chande- 

r, and, relighting the candle, quickly replaced it 

the window. 

The dauphin beheld the act with astonishment, 
for no one at that court was more observant of 
deoorum than Monsieur de Campan. 

What means that light in the window ? " in- 
quired the dauphin, in his clear, touching voica 

*' Pardon me, your highness, it is merely a cer- 
emony," repUed Monsieur de Campan, confused. 

" What ceremony i *' asked the dauphin, with 
surprise. 

** Your highness commands me ? " 

** I request you — ^if the dauphiness permits," 
said Louis, turning to his wife, who, almost ex- 
hausted, leaned for support against him, and bowed 
her head. 

Your majesty has given orders, that as soon 
the event, which is about to take place, has 
occurred, the whole court shall leave Versailles 
for Choisy. Now it would not be possible to issue 
verbal orders in such a moment as the one which 
we await; so that the master of the horse and 
myself had agreed upon a signal by which the 
matter could be arranged without speech. The 
gardea du corpSy pages, equerries, coaches, coach- 
men, and outn Jers, are all assembled in the court- 
yard, their eyes fixed upon this tight. As soon as 
It is extinguished, it will be understood that the 
moment has arrived when the court is to leave 
Versailles." 

*^The disappearance of the light, then, will 
communicate the tidings of the king's death ? " 

Monsieur de Campan bowed. LkduIs dreV his 
wife hurriedly forward, and passed into another 
room, where, with his hands folded behind liim, 
he walked to and fro. 

** Gk>d is just," murmured he to himself, ** and 
there is retribution in heaven." 

Marie Antoinette, whose large violet eyes had 
fcUowed her husband's motions, raised them to 
bis face with a look of inquiry. She rose from the 
divan on which she was sitting, and putting her 
small, white hand upon the dauphin's shoi^der, 
■aid: 

** What do you mean, Loius ? " 

*' I mean that this solitary light, for whose dis- 
appearance these people are waiting, shines in 
retribution for the fearful death-bed of my father." 

"^ I do not understand." 

<* No, Antoinette, how should you ? You have 
oerer beard the tragic story of my father's death, 
have you ? " 

'*No, my husband," said she, tenderly ; *' tell it 
to me now." 

*' I will, Antobiette. He was one of the best 
and tmest hearts that ever lived, and yet 
fcbese selfish courtiers aU forsook him in his dy- , 

IS 



ing hour. He lay alone and abandoned in his 
room by all save my angelic mother, who nursed 
him a? loving womjn alone can nurse. The court 
was at Fontainebleau, and the dauphin's father 
announced that as soon as his son had expired, 
they would all journey to Choisy. My father, who 
in an arm-chair, was inhaling, for the last time, 
the balmy b.^eath of spring, saw these hurried prep- 
arations for departure from the open window 
where be sat. He saw carriages, horses, trunks, 
lackeys, and equerries ready at a moment's warn- 
ing to move. He saw that the signal for the 
rushing crowd to depart was to be his death. 
Turning to his physician, he said, #ith a sad 
smile, * I must not be too long in dying, for these 
people are becoming impatient.' " ^ 

" ShamefiU ! " cried Marie Antoinette, wiping 
away her tears. 

^^ Ay, more than shameful ! " exclaimed Louis. 
*^ Now, you see, that the hour of retribution has 
come, for once more the court grows impatieut 
with the length of a dying sovereign's agony. Oh, 
would that my noble father were alive I How 
much more worthy was he to be a king than I.'* 

*^ From my heart I echo your wish," said An- 
toinette, fervently. ** How was it that he died so 
young ? " 

Louis looked searchingly at the face of his 
young wife. " He died of a malady whose name 
is an impeachment of the honor of those who sur- 
vive him," said the dauphin, sternly, **and my 
mother died of the same disease, f But let us not 
throw any darker shadows over the gloom of this 
heavy hour. I am stifled — I have a presentiment 
of—" 

A loud shout interrupted the dauphin. It came 
nearer and nearer, and now it reached the ant» 
room, where the crowding oourtiers were pouring 
in to greet Kmg Louis XVI. 

The dauphin and his wife were at no loss to un- 
derstand these shouts. They exchanged glances • 
of fear, and side by side they fell upon their 
knees while, with tear-streaming eyes, they fai 
tered : ** God have mercy upon us, we are so 
young to reign ! " j; 

The doors were thrown open, and the mistresb 
of ceremonies of Marie Antoinette appeared. Be- 
hind her came a multitude of lords and ladies, 
thdr curious eyes peering at what they had never 
expected to tee — a royal couple assuming the pur 
pie, not with pomp and pride, but with humility, 
distrust, and prayer. 

They rose, and faced their subjects. Madame de 
Noailles courtesied so low that she was upon her 
knees. 

^^Your majesties will forgive this intrusion," 
said she, with all the aplomb of her dignity. *' I 
come to request that your majesties will r&pait to 
the state reception-room to receive the congratu- 
lations of your royal relatives, and those of your 
court, who are all waiting anxiously to do you 
homage." 

Such a request, from the lips of Madame de . 
Noailles, was the exaction of an indispensable 
form of court-etiquette, which the young couple 
dared not evade. 

♦ Soalavfe, *' M6raolres," etc., vol. i 

t It was generally belidved that the danphin and hli 
wire were poisoned by a political party, whose leader was 
the Dake de CbolseaL The royul couple belonged to 
the anti-Austrian party. ^^M^moircs de Campan,^ yol. 
i, p. 7a 

i "' M^molres de Campan,'' vol I, p. 7& 
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Arm In anu they went, Marie Antoinette hiding 
her tears with her handkerchief, and looking inex- 
pressibly lovely in her childish emotions, while 
the loud greetings of a magnificent comt hailed 
her as their queen. 

While the consorts of the royal princes folded 
their sister-in-law in their arms, the princes, with 
courtly decorum, bowed ceremoniously before the 
king. 

. " Permit us, sire," began the Count of Provence, 
** to be the first to lay our homage at your ma- 
jesty's feet, and to—" 

** My brothers, my brothers ! " cried Louis, 
deeply afiected, ^' is my crown to rob me of the 
dear ties of kindred ? Oh, do not call me king, 
for I cannot a£fbrd to lose the dear companions o^ 
my childhood." 

" Sire," replied the Count of Provence, " you 
shall not lose them ;^ and for us, our gain is two- 
fold. We receive from God a gracious king, and 
retain our much-loved brother." And the count 
embraced the king, who had opened his arms to 
receive him. 

A quarter of an hour later, the chateau of Ver- 
sailles was deserted. The courtiers, pages, equer- 
ries, and lackeys, had all departed, delighted to 
leave that infected atmosphere, within whose 
poisonous influence the iron rules of etiquette had 
detained them while Louis XV. lived. None of 
them felt inclined to do homage to departed roy- 
alty. Even the Duke de Villequier, first gentle- 
man of the bed-chamber, in his terror, forgot eti- 
quette; and instead of watching the king^s 
corpse, he, too, made ready to go with the rest 

^^ Monsieur," said the duke to Andouill^, the 
king's physician, '^ I leave vou that you may be 
able to open and embalm the body." 

Andouill^ grew pale, for he knew perfectly well 
that the performance of such a ceremony as that, 
was his death-warrant. However, after a pause, 
he replied, '* I am ready, your grace, but you must 
remain to hold the king's head. It is, as you 
know, a part of your duty as gentleman of the 
bedchamber." * 

The Duke de Villequier said nothing. He 
merely bowed and hurried from the room. An- 
douilli^ followed his example, but, more considerate 
than the other attendants of the king, he made 
some proviston for the deserted corpse. He sent 
for one of the subordinates of the palace, and 
ordered him to watch by the body. Then, going 
to his carriage, he saw several hodmen lounging 
about, who were carrying mortar for some repairs 
that Wire being made at the palace. The physi- 
cian called them, and bade them go tell the lord- 
sleward that the king's cofiSn must be saturated 
with spirits of wine, and his winding-sheet also. 

Such were the preparations that were made for 
the obsequies of the defunct king ; and his body 
was watched by a few servants and these hodmen 
whom Andouilfe had employed as messengers. 



CHAPTER XCIV. 

THE HEMOBANDA. 

iT was early in the morning. The court had 
Accompanied the king and queen to Choisy, and 
ifittther had flocked the representatives of every 

* Oampan, vol. L, p. 79. 



class in Paris, to do homage to the king and wish 
him a prosperous reign. 

The people seemed wild with joy, and nobody 
vouchsafed a thought to the memory of the 
"-flitf»-atm^," whose body was even now being 
taken to its last rest, in the vaults of St. Denis. 
The funeral train was any thing but imposing. 
The coffin, placed upon a large hunting-wugou, 
was followed by two carriages, containing the 
Duke d'Ayen, the Duke d'Aumont, and two priests. 
Twenty pages and as many grooms closed the 
procession, which went along without attracting 
the notice of anybody. The burial-service was 
read in the crypt, and the coffin hastily lowered 
in the vault, which was not only walled up, but 
cemented also, for fear the infection imprisoned 
wityiln might escape from the dungeon of the 
dvu J and infest the abodes of the living. 

Not one of the royal family had followed the 
body. The king was at Choisy, and all heai*ts 
were turned to him. Thousands of men went in 
and out of the palace, each one with his burden 
of fears, hopes, uneasiness or expectations. Who 
was now to fiind favor at court ? Would it be the 
queen, or the aunts of the king ? What fate 
awaited Du Barry ? Who' would be prime minister ? 

While these matters were being discussed 
without, the king, who had not yet made his ap- 
pearance, was in his cabinet. His disordered mien, 
tangled hair, and red eyes, as well as the lights 
that still flickered in the chandeliers, showed 
plainly that he had not been to bed that night. 
'. He could not sleep* ^The future lowered dark 
and threatening before him, and day had not 
brought comfort to his anxious mind. Great drops 
of sweat stood upon his brow, and his face, never 
at the best of times handsome, to-day was less 
attractive than ever. 

** I am so young ! " thought be, despondently. 
** I know of no man at this court, in whose hon- 
esty I can confide.' Every man of them has cur- 
ried favor with that shameless woman whose pres- 
ence has defiled the throne of my ancestors, and 
disgraced the declining years of my grandfather. 
To whom shall I turn ? Who will give counsel 
to a poor, inexperienced youth ? " 

A slight knock was heard at the door. The 
king rose and opened it. 

^* Monsieur de Nicolai," said Louis, surprised, 
as the old man stood before him with head in- 
clined. " What brings you to me ? " 

" The will of your deceased father, sire." 

The king stepped back and motioned him to 
enter. "Now speak," said he. **I know that 
you were with my father on his death-bed ; and i 
have often sought to win your friendship, but un- 
til now have sought in vain." 

" Sire, 1 was afraid that if I betrayed an inter- 
est in your majesty, I might not be allowed to live 
long enough to fulfil the trust confided to me by 
your father. I had sworn that on the day you 
ascended the throne of France I would deliver his 
will to your majesty." 

"And you have preserved it? You liare 
brought it to me ? " 

" Sire, here it is," said the old nobleman, tak- 
ing from his breast a sealed package, and laying 
it in the king's hands. 

Louis grasped it eagerly, and deeply moved^ 
read the address: "Papers to be delivered to 
whichever one of my sons ascends the throne of 
France." 
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** Your miyesty sees that I have kept my trust,^ 
aald De Nicolai. 

*' Ob^ vrhy is not my father here to reign in ray 
Bi«ad!^^ exclaimed Louis. 

** He died, sire, that he might be spared the 
sight of the disgrace which has overtaken France. 
He died that the world might bear witness to the 
basene^ of those who, since, bis death, have 
swayed the destinies of France He did not die 
in vain. Your msgesty's self will profit by his 
martyrdom.^' 

" Yes, I have heard of it alL I know the in- 
visible band that dealt the death-blow to my fa- 
ther, my mother, and my grandmother. 1 know 
it, and—" 

^^Sire^ your majesty^g father forgave his ene- 
mies ; and, through me, he prays your majesty to 
do likewise." 

"I will obey," said Louis, inclining his head, 
''and leave the guilty to the vengeance of 
Heaven." 

^* And now, sire, that my mission is accom- 
plished, allow me to retire, and let me entreat you 
to lay your father^s words to heart." 

"^ I will do so, I promise you. Can I do aught 
to serve you ? " 

** No, your majesty, I have nothing to ask of 
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man. 

The king gave him his hand, and followed him 
with wistfud eyes until the door had closed behind 
him. 

**" Oh, how beggared seems a king, when he has 
nothing; wherewith to recognize the loyalty and 
love of his friends I " thought Louis, with a weary 
sigh. 

He took up the packet and read : " Treaty 
concluded between Ix^uis XV. and Maria Theresa, 
on the 1st of May, 1756. Arguments to prove 
that, sooner or latei-. the Austrian alliance will be 
an injury to France." 

The king tuiiu\i over the pages and read the 
following : 

"Whichever one of my sons is called to the 
throne of Lo'^is XY. let him hearken to the warn- 
ing of his father. Beware, my son, of entangle- 
ments with Austria. Never seek the hand of an 
Austrian princess; for marriages with Austria 
have brought no blessins; to France." 

The king sighed heavily, and his head sank 
upon his breast. " Too late-— too late, my father ! 
My fate is decided ! " And Louis took up the 
second memorandum. 

'* List of persons whom I recommend to my 
Bon, the Ring of France." 

*^Ah! — ^this is the guide I was seeking. Let 
me see. First, — * Monsieur de Maurepas — a 
statesman who has nteadily opposed the policy 
advocated by La Pompadour.* That is well — I 
shall recall him from banishment. ' Messieurs de 
Machault, de Nivemois, de Muy Perigord, de 
Broglie, d'Estaing, and others— all men of honor.' 
How far-sighted was my father, in recommending 
these men I They are the very nobles who have 
kept aloof from the late king's mistresses. With 
one exception, I adopt the list ; but there is one 
among them, who stooped to be a flatterer of 
Du Barry. The Duke d'Aiguillon is certainly a 
statesman, but be cannot be of my ministry. " 

Here the king paused, perplexed to know who 
•hoold be appointed in D'Aiguiiion's place. Sud- 
denly his fiice brightened^ and he rose from his 
chair. 



*< Marie Antomette," thought he, "I will ad- 
vise with her. Though we may not love one 
another, we are friendly ; and she has a right to 
my confidence Besides, she is intelligent and 
principled.''^ 

Here the king took up his memoranda, and pre* 
pared to seek his wife. He had gotten as far as 
the door, when his expression changed again, and 
his face once more wore a look of blank dei^pond- 
ency. With a grieved and perplexed mind, he 
returned to the table. 

(ii.<\ffo, no," sighed he, falling back into his 
chair, " that will never do. She is an Austrian ; 
and her policy would be in direct opposition to 
that of my father."^ 

For some time the poor young king sat in pro- 
found discouragement. Finally, with a long, 
weary sigh, he raised his head, and began to re- 
flect again. At iaot he solved the difficult prob- 

(^Mi^bl^I have it now," thought he, heartily 
relieved. ** I will go to Madame Adelaide. She 
was my mother's dearest friend and my father's 
favorite sister. She shall be my counsellor. I 
believe that, with her assistance, I may succeed 
in carrying out the policy dictated by my fsither."- 
He gathered u\) his papers, and went into the 
anteroom, where he ordered a page to go to 
Madame Adelaide, and say that the king would 
visit her if she could conveniently receive him * 



CHAPTER XOV. 

FBAVOB AND AUSTRIA. 

While the king was closeted with Madame 
Adelaide, the queen, on her side, was receiving 
her royal household. This c^mony over, she 
had gladly retired to the privacy of her own room, 
there to restore order to her confused mind. 

But her rest was not of long duration, for pres- 
ently came Monsieur de Oampan to announce the 
visit of the Austrian ambassador. 

The queen received him most cordially, rising 
from her seat, and advancing a few steps to meet 
hhn. Madame de Noailles, who, conforming to 
eti(|uette, had entered with Monsieur de Campan, 
and was to remain in the room during the inter- 
view, was shocked at the queen, and frowned visibly. 

Marie Antoinette paid no attention to her. She 
reached her hand to Count von Mercy, and al- 
lowed him to press it to his lips. 

Again Madame de Noailles was horror-stricken. 
The kissing of the queen's hand was a state cere- 
monial, and was inadmissible in private. 

The queen had forgotten the existence of her 
mistress of ceremonies. With sparkling eyes and 
beaming smiles she greeted the old count, who, to 
her, was the representative of all that she loved—- 
her mother, her sisters, and her native country. 

" Have you news for me from Vienna, count ? " 
said she, in a voice whose tones were strikingly 
like those of her mother. 

** I bring to your majesty letters of condolence 
and of congratulation from the empress and the 
emperor." 

* Madame Adelaide, an antl-Anstrlan, and, therefore, 
one of the queen^B enemies, was, tbroaghout his whole 
reign, the counsellor of her nephew. 
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" Why, you miiat be a conjurer, count Our 
reign is not twenty-four hours old yet, and you 
bring us congratulations from Vienna ? ** 

"I will explain, your miyesty,'* said the old 
count, with a smile. *^ You remember, that more 
than a week ago the king lay in a stupor, which, 
for some hours, was supposed to-be death. During 
his stupor, my courier started for Vienna, and the 
messenger sent after him, to stop the dispatches, 
arrived too late. The answers had been sent, and 
these are the congratulatory letters." 

The count handed his papers, and as the queen 
cast down her beautiful eyes to read the address, 
she exclaimed, joyfully : 

" My mother's handwriting and my brother's ! " 

She broke the seal of the empresses letter, and 
her countenance fell. 

" Nothing but official papers," said she, sighing, 
and putting them on the table. " I know the con- 
tents of Joseph's letter without reading it. Have 
you no news for me firom Vienna? Think of 
something to tell me from home, dear count." 

Count von Mercy cast a stolen glance at the 
mistress of ceremonies, who, stiff and watchful, 
stood close by the side of the queen's chair. 
Marie Antoinette understood the look. 

" Madame de Noailles," said' she, turning with 
a smile to address her, **you will not, I hope, 
think me rude, if I request you to allow me a few 
moments' interview with Count von Mercy. He 
has something to say to me that is of a strictly 
confidential nature." 

The mistress of ceremonies did not appear to 
have heard a word of this address. Marie An- 
toinette reddened, and threw back her head. 

** I request Madame de Noailles," repeated she, 
changing her tone, ** to retire into the reception- 
room. I wish to speak with Count von Mercy 
alone." 

** I must be permitted to say that your majes- 
ty's request cannot be granted," replied Madame 
de Noailles. ** No Queen of France is permitted 
to receive a foreign ambassador otherwise than in 
the presence of the court. I shall have to ask 
his majesty's pardon for a breach of decorum, 
which I was too bte to prevent — ^the reception of 
the ambassador here with myself alone to witness 
the interview," 

The queen's eyes flashed with anger as she 
listened to this presumptuous language. 

'•^ You will have to ask pa*don of no one but 
myself, madame, for your unseemly language to 
your sovereign." 

^^ Excuse me, your majesty, I perform my duty, 
aud this requires of me to see that no one here 
commits any breach of court etiquette. The 
laws of etiquette are as binding upon the queen 
as upon her subjects— and she cannot infringe 
them." 

" I announce to you, madame, that no laws of 
yours shall be binding upon me. The Queen of 
France is here to make laws— not to receive them. 
And for the last time I command you to quit this 
room, and to leave me alone with the representa- 
tive of my imperial mother." 

Madame de Noailles made a deep courtesy, and 
backed out of the roonu 

Marie Antoinette looked afler her, until the last 
traces of her long train had vanished, and the silk 
portih-e had fallen in its place. 

**Ahr' said she, taking a long breath, **at 
last I haT« gained a victory. It is now my turn 



to lecture, and madame has received her first 
scolding. Well, count, now that she is fairly oil, 
wl'.at have you to tell me from Vienna ? " 

Count von Mercy looked toward the door, and 
having convinced himself that it was well closed, 
he drew from his pocket a package, and pnHtent 
ed it to the queen. 

Marie Antoinette hastily tore open the seals 
and began to read. 

^* Oh ! " said she, with a disappointed look 
** this is no private letter. It is nothing but a let 
ter of instnictions, directinrr me how to win the 
king's confidence, so as to influence his policy and 
secure a new ally to Austria. The empress need 
not remind me that I must look to the interests 
of the house of Hapsburg. The Queen of France 
will never forget that she is the daughter of Maria 
Theresa, and she will do all in her power to pro- 
mote an alliance between France and Austria. 
Tell my mother that I never will cease to be her 
subject, and that her interests shall always be 
mine. And now for the other mission." 

" Good Heaven ! " cried she, after opening the 
letter, " more politics." She looked down the 
page, and read : ** Personages whom I recommend 
as suitable for the counsellors and household of 
the king." 

This was quite a long list in the empress's hand- 
writing, and at its head stood the name of the 
Duke de ChoiseuL '^ The Queen of France must 
use every effort to secure his appointment as min- 
ister, for he is sincerely attached to us." 

Many other distinguished names were there; 
but not one of those which had been mentioned 
by the king's father. 

** I will preserve this paper with care^" said 
Marie Antoinette, burying her letters deep in her 
pocket. *^No doubt, you know their contents, 
count. A postscript says, ^ Consult frequently with 
Mercy ; ' so let us begin at once." 

^^ Will your migesty not read the letter of the 
emperor ? " 

" Why should I read it now ? It grieves me to 
see these political documents from the bands of 
dear relatives who ought to write to me of home 
and love. I will put it with the official letter of 
the empress for the king to read." 

** Pardon me, your miyesty, but I do not think 
it is official" 

** Read it for me, then," said the queen, throw- 
ing herself back in the deep recesses of her arm- 
chair. ** I have confidence enough in you to be 
willing that you shall see my brother's letter, 
should it even be a private one." 

Count von Mercy bowed, aud unfolded the let- 
ter, which was as follows : 

" Madamb : I congratulate you upon your hus- 
band's accession to the throne of France. He 
will repair the faults of his predecessor's reign, 
and win the love of his people. The French na- 
tion has groaned under the inflictions of a king 
who not only proscribed parliament, but intrusted 
every office of state to his favorites. He ban- 
ished De Choiseul, Malesherbes, and Chalotais; 
and in theb stead elevated the Maurepaa, the 
D'Aiguilloos, and that hateful Abb6 Terray, who, 
for rapacity, were none of them better than Da 
Barry— and thus he ended by losing the love of 
his subjects. I have often piUed Louis XV. for 
degrading himself as he did before the eyee of 
his family, his subjects, and the world. 
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'* Unite your efforts to those of your husband, 
that you may win the love of the French nation. 
Leave no stone unturned to secure their affec- 
tion, for, by so doing, you will prove a blessing 
to your people. 

'^Strengthen our alliance with France, and 
apply yourself to the mission for which you were 
educated— that of peace -maker between two of 
the most important powers of Europe. 

'* I kiss your hands, and remain, with the 
highest esteem and consideration, your majesty's 
friend and brother, Josbph." * 



i( 



You are right, count," said the queen, as 
the ambassador concluJed his reading. " This 
is no official document, but a most significant 
letter of instructions. I am expected to preserve 
peace between France and Austria. Ah, I fear 
that I am not calculated to walk the slippery 
arena of politics, and I confess to you that I 
feel in no wise drawn toward it. It does seem 
to me that a queen of nineteen may be pardoned 
if she feels some desire to ei^'oy life. I intend 
to b^n by breaking the fetters which have 
hitherto made such wretched puppets of the 
queeni* of France ; and before long you will see 
the workings of my court revolution. But there 
is one thing near to my heart, which you must 
assist me to compass. The Duke de Choiseul 
must be minister of foreign affairs. I know that 
he desires it, and I am under obligations to him 
which deserve some return. I owe it to him 
that I am Queen of France. Now, if I succeed 
in eleviting Choiseul to the ministry," continued 
the queen, with an appealing smile, *^ I hope 
that Austria will be satisfied, and will allow me 
to retire from the field. The Duke do Choiseul 
will be a much abler auxiliary than I, near the 
king. We must, therefore, have him recalled." 

''The duke arrived iu Paris from Chanteloup 
this morning, but does not think it advisable to 
present himself^ until he receives a message from 
the king." 

'' I shall see that the message is sent," sai 1 
Marie Antoinette, confidently. *'The king will 
not refuse me, I know. You shrug your shoulders, 
count. Do you think it doubtful ? *' 

" Your majesty condescends to speak confiden- 
tially with me," said the count, seriously. '* I am 
an old servant of your house, and my hair has 
grown gray in its service. In consideration, then, 
of the deep affection which I have ever ftit for 
your majesty, will you allow me to speak with 
you frankly?" 

** I implore you, count, to do so." 

** Then, your majesty, let me warn you to be 
careful Things do not work at this French court 
as they ought to do. Your majesty has bitter 
enemies, who await an opportunity to declare 
themselves openly. The Count of Provence and 
the aunts of the king are at their head, and, be- 
lieve me, they are watchful spies." 

'^ Oh, my God 1 " cried the poor young queen, 
** what have I done to earn their enmitv y " 

** You are an Austrian princess, and that suffices 
for them. Your marriage was a victory over the 
anti-Austrian party, for which the Dukede Choiseul 
never will be forgiven ; and as for yourself, if you 
give them the opportunity, they will not scruple 
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to take revenge upon your own royal person. The 
Count of Provence has a sharp tongue, and his 
aunts aod himself will spare no means to wound 
or to injure you. Therefore, pardon me, if again 
I bid you beware of your enemies. There is Ma- 
dame de Noailles, for instance, she belongs to the 
most powerful families in France, and the French 
nation regard her as the palladium of the queen^s 
honor. Your majesty cannot afford to offend hei^ 
It would be a great misfortune for you, if she 
should resign her office ; for her resignation would 
place on the list of your enemies all the most in- 
fluential nobles in France." 

^ Is that all ? " asked the queen, with a pamful 
blush. 

" Yes, your majesty ; and I thank you for your 
condescension in listuning so long." 

*^ Then hear me," said Marie Antoinette rising 
and standing proudly before him. ** You tell me 
that I have enemies. Be it so, and may God for* 
give them 1 But it were unworthy the daughter 
of Maria Theresa to stoop to conciliate them. 
With visor raised, and front exposed, I stand be- 
fore them. My blameless life shall be my defence, 
for I will so live that all France shall be mv 
champions. As for Madame de Noailles, I will 
make no concessions to her. My virtue needs no 
more protection from etiquette than that of any 
other woman. Heretofore the Queens of France 
have been nothing but Marionettes in the hands 
of their high-born duenncu. 1 intend to transform 
the puppets into women, whom the French nation 
can love and esteem; for I wish my people to 
know that their queen^s virtue is not a thing of 
form, but the veritable overflowing of a heart as- 
piring to perfection." 

" Right royally spoken ! " said a soft voice be- 
hind, and the queen starting, beheld the king, who, 
having opened the door quietly, had heard her last 
words. 



CHATTER XOVr. 

THE KINO^B L I8T. 

Marie Antoinettk, with a happy smile, gave 
her hand to her husband. He raised it to his lipa, 
and kissed it so fervently that his young wife 
blushed with pleasure. 

" Do* you know what brings me to you, An- 
toinette ? " said he gayly, " The deadly anxiety 
of good Madame Etiquette. She met me in the 
anteroom, and confessed that she had been guilty of 
the crime of leaving the queen alone with a foreign 
ambassador. To relieve her mind, I promised to 
come hither myself, and put an end to the treason 
that was hatching between France and Austria." 

" Ah ! " said Marie Antoinette, with a bewitch- 
ing pout, *' then you came, not to see me, but to 
save Madame Etiquette a fit of the vapors." 

" I made use of her as a pretext to intrude my- 
self upon you," said the king with embarrass- 
ment. 

" Oh, your miyesty well knows that you need 
no pretext to come in my presence ! " said Marie 
Antoinette, eagerly. 

"Certainly, I require it just now, for I have 
broken up a charming i^U-<Uetey" said tlie king, 
bowing to Von Mercy. 
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"The count has brought me letters from the 
empress/* said Marie ^toinette. ** And what do 
you suppose they were? Congratulations upon 
our accession to the throne.'* 

The king smiled, but expressed no surprise. 

** What, you are not surprised ! " said the 
queen. ** Do you take the count for a sorcerer ? " 

" I take him for a true and loyal friend of his 
sovereign," said Louis, " and I only wish that I ' 
possessed one as faithful. But I am not at all 
astonished to hear of the congratulations, since 
the courier started off with the news a week ago." 

" Your majesty knew it, then ? " 

" A king must know all things," said he gravely. 
"Are you not of my opinion, count? * Is it not 
proper that a sovereign 3hould possess a knowl- 
edge of every important letter which comes into 
his kingdom or leaves it ? " 

" I believe so, your majesty," replied the count, 
somewhat confused. 

" I am convinced of it and so is the Empress of 
Austria," said the king, with a laugh. " She is 
admirably well posted in all that concerns foreign 
courts, and not a document leaves the French 
embassy in Vienna of which she has not a copy. 
Is it not so. Count von Mercy ? " 

" I do not believe, sire, that there is any person 
in the French embassy capable of betraying the 
interests of his country, or of revealing its secrets." 

" Then change your creed, count, for in every 
country there are men open to bribery. But," 
continued he, turning to the queen, " we have 
wandered from our subject — your majesty's let- 
ters from Vienna. Have you good news ? " 

" It is merely official, sire," replied the queen, 
handing the letter to the king. 

Louis looked it over; then replacing it upon the 
table, said, " And the other letters ? " 

" Which other letters ? " asked the queen. 

" Did you not tell me there were several ? " 

" No, sire," replied the queen, reddening. 

" What fables men do invent ! " exclaimed the 
king. "A courier has just arrived from the 
French embassy, in Vienna, with dispatches in- 
forming us that Count von Mercy had received 
for your majesty one official letter from the em- 
press, and two private letters of instruction, one 
of which contained a list of persons recommended 
by her majesty; and, finally, a fourth missive, 
private, from the Emperor Joseph. And all this 
is pure invention. Count von Mercy ? " 

"It is, your majesty," said the count, with 
much embarrassment, while Marie Antoinette cast 
do^Ti her eyes, and blushed. 

The king enjoyed their confusion for a while ; he 
seemed to take pleasure in this first triumph of his 
regal power, and a smile flitted over his rather 
clumsy features. 

" You see, then," continued he, " that I have 
received false intelligence, and it is evident that 
Austrians are less corrupt than Frenchmen, for I 
am told that Count von Mercy and Prince Kaunitz 
arc au fait to every thing that transpires in the 
palace here. Be that as it may, we intend to fol- 
low the example of the queen. Our policy shall 
be so frank and honorable that all the world may 
know it and welcome. But — it occurs to me that 
the mistress of ceremonies is in great anguish of 
mind. She will not recover her equanimity until 
she sees you again, count." 

" In that case, your majesty, I beg leave to re- 
tire," replied the count. 



The king bowed, and the queen gare bim hm 
hand. 

As the count was about to raise the porfih^^ 
the king called him back. " Do you send a cou- 
rier to Vienna to-day ? " asked his majesty. 

" Yes, sire, in one hour." 

" Then let me unpart to you a secret which I 
think will interest her imperial majesty of Austria 
— my new niinistry." 

"How! has your majesty already chosen 
them ? " asked Marie Antoinette, anxiouiily. 

The king nodded. "It was. my first sacred 
duty to seek guides for my inexperience, and I 
have chosen ministers who are able statesmen, 
and have already served before." 

The queen's eyes brightened, and even Count 
von Mercy seemed surprised and pleased. 

" Do, your majesty, let us have their names,'* 
said Marie Antoinette. 

" First, Monsieur de Maurepas." 

The queen uttered an exclamation. **The 
minister of the regency, who has been banished 
for forty years I '* 

" The same. He was a Mend of my father. 
He will be prime minister ; and as I am so unfor- 
tunate as to have to bear the weight of royalty at 
twenty years, I have taken care to select old and 
experienced men as my counsellors." 

" And who is to succeed the Duke d'Aiguillon ? '* 
cried Marie Antoinette, " for I presume that your 
majesty intends to give him his dismissal." 

" I would be glad to retain him as my minis- 
^r," said the king, pointedly, " for his policy is 
identical- with mine. He has the interests of 
France at heart, and has never sufliBred himself to 
be led away by foreign influence. But unluckily, 
he was too intimate with Du Barry, and on this 
ground I shall dismiss him." 

"And his successor?" asked the queen^ 
scarcely able to restrain her bitter disappoint- 
ment. 

" His successor is the Count de Vergennes." 

" De Vergennes ! " cried the queen, scomf» J'./ 
" He who married a slave in Constantinople? '' 

"Ah, you have heard that ridiculous sUiTy^ 
which was invented by Monsieur de Choiseul t 
Nobody here ever believed it ; and let me tell you 
that the Countess de Vergennes enjoys the esteem 
and consideration of all who know her. Ver- 
gennes himself is a man of talent, and will do me 
good service. The other ministers are: for the 
war department, Count do Muy; for the minis- 
ter of finance, instead of that hateful Abbd Ter- 
ray — (was not that the emperor's expression ?)— 
I have chosen Count de Ougny." 

"Count de Clugny!" said Marie Antoinette, 
again beginning to hope. "Does your majesty 
mean the friend of the Duke de Choiseul ? '* 

" Himself, madame," said the king, oooUy. 
" And while you are speaking of Monsieur de 
Choiseul, I am remhided that this is not the first 
time his name has been mentioned today. You, 
Count von Mercy, are a friend of his — I am not. 
You can, therefore, tell me whether it is true that 
he has left Chanteloup, whither the deceased king 
had banishe<l him." 

" Yes, sire, the Duke de Choiseul arrived this 
morning in Paris." 

"What can he want in Paris?" asked the 
king, with an unconscious look. " Why did ha 
leave Chanteloup ? It seems to me that for th« 
man who is so lucky as to have a landed estate^ 
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this IB the Terj time of year to stay there. You 
had better advise your friend ' to return to the 
country. And now, count, you know all that I 
have to tell, and I will detain you no longer. 
Madame de Noailles must be in despair. Comfort 
her by informing her that you left the Queen of 
France in the company of her husband." 



CHAPTER XOVn. 

THB FIBST PA8QITIKADE. 

Thb court had left Choisy for the Chateau de la 
Muette, near Paris. Here the queen was to hold 
her first public levee, and her subjects longed to 
appear before her, for the Parisians were enthu- 
siastic admirers of grace and beauty. Marie An- 
toinette had won their hearts by refusing to 
accept the tax called ** La ceirUure de la reirie" 
This tax was the perquisite of the Queen of 
France on her accession to the throne. But hav- 
ing discovered that the nobles had managed to 
evade it and cast the burden of taxation upon the 
poor, Marie Antoinette had requested her hus- 
band^s leave to relinquish her right to it. Like 
wildfire the news of the young queen^s generosity 
spread throughout Paris ; and in all the streets, 
eafeSf and cabareis the people were singing this 
couplet : 

** YoiiB renonoez, ehormante soaveralne, 
Au plus beau de yos revenus ; 
A quoi vouB servirall la cetntore de relne, 
Yous avez eelle de Ydnoa.*^ 

They sang, they shouted, and made merry, 
happy in the possession of a young king, and a 
beautiful queen, casting never a thought toward 
him who, years before, had been surnamed Le 
Bien-aime.'* - 

One speculating jeweller, alone, honored the 
memory of the deceased king, and made his 
fortune thereby. He manufactured a mourning 
snuff-box, of black shagreen, whose lid was orna- 
mented with a portrait of the queen. He called 
his box^ ** La caruolaHon dans le ehagrin^^^ f 
and his portrait and pun became so popular, that 
in less than a week he had sold a hundred thou- 
sand of these boxes. \ 

Louis, also, had his share of the national good- 
will. He renounced the tax called " Lejoyeux avhie- 
ment; and to commemorate the act, another snuff- 
box made its appearance in Paris as a pendant to 
the " Consolation in Grief" The king's box 
contauied the portraits of Louis XII. and Henry 
IV. Below these, was his own likeness, with the 
following inscription: ^^Lea ph^s dupeuple^ XIL et 
IV. fwd XW* These boxes were as popular as 
those of the queen ; and Louis and Marie An- 
toinette were the idols of the Parisians. 

** Long live the king ! " was the cry from mom 
till night. Hope brightened every eye, and reigned 
in every heart The people dreamed of peace, 
happiness, and plenty, and the fashions symbolized 
their state of mind. The women dressed their 
heads with ears of wheat, and ate their drageea 

• " M^molrea de Weber," vol. i., p. 48. 

t **M6n)o{re8 de Madame de Campon," vol 1., p. 9L 

X This word " cAaflrriw," Blarnltles not only grief, but 

also that preparation of lealiier, which, in English, la 

oaUed ^ ahagreen." iience the pan. 



from coroucopiaa. The men poured out theif 
enthusiasm in sonnets and addresses, and every 
thing in France was couleur de rose, 

CmUeur de rose — with one exception. The anti- 
Austrian party frowned, and plotted, and hated.- 
Exasperated by the enthusiasm which the beauti- 
ful young queen inspired, they watched her every 
motion, eager to magnify the most trivial imper* 
fcction into crime; hoping, sooner or later, to 
render her obnoxious to the French people, and 
finally, to compass the end of all their wicked 
intriguid — a separation between the king and 
queeii, and the disgrace and banishment of Made 
Antoinette to Austria. 

It was the day of the grand reception, at La 
Muette, where every lady having a right to appear 
at court might come uninvited and be presented 
to the queen. The great throne-room was pre* 
pared for the occasion ; and although its decorar 
tions were black, they were tostefuUy enlivened 
with white and silver. The throne itself was 
covered with black velvet, trinmied with silver 
fringe. Hundreds of ladies thronged the room, 
all with their eyes fixed upon the door through 
which the queen and her court must make their 
entrance. 

The foldiog-doors were thrown wide open, and, 
announced by her mistress of ceremonies, Marie 
Antoinette appeared. 

A murmur of admiration was heard among the 
crowd. Never had the queen looked so tran- 
scendently lovely as she did to-day in her dress 
of deep mourning. She seemed to feel the so- 
lemnity of her position as queen-consort of a 
great nation, and the expression of her face was 
tranquil and dignified. No woman ever repre- 
sented royalty with better grace than Marie An- ' 
toinette, and the old coquettes of the regency 
and of the corrupt court of Louis XV. were awed 
by her stateliness. They could not but com"es3 
that they were in the presence of a noble and vir- 
tuous woman : therefore they disliked her, whis- 
pering one to the other, " What an actress ! " 

Marie Antoinette took her seat upon the throne. 
On her right and left were the royal family, and 
behind them the ladies of the court. Opposite 
stood Madame de Noailles, whose duty it was to 
present those who were unknown to the queen. 

The preseutation began. Forth in thuir high- 
heeled shoes came the noble-bom widows, who, 
old and faded, were loath to forget that in the 
days of the regency they had been blooming like 
the queen, and who, in happy ignorance of thdr 
crows* feet and wnnkles, were decked in the self- 
same costumes which once had set off their roses 
and dimples. 

It was a ludicrous sight — these ugly old women, 
with their jewels and patches, their extraordinary 
head-dresses, and their deep, deep courtesies, pain- 
ful by reason of the aching bones of threescore 
and ten. The young princesses dared not raise 
their eyes to these representatives of by-gone 
coquetry, for they were afraid to commit a crime 
— they were afraid that they might laugh. But 
the ladies of honor, safe behind the hoops of the 
queen and her sisters-in-law made merry over the 
magnificent old ruins. Madame de Noailles was 
so busy with the front, that she overlooked the 
rear, where the lively young Marquise de Charente 
Tounerre, tired of standing, had glided down and 
seated herself comfortably oh the floor. Neither 
could she see that the marquise, in the exuberance 
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of her joothfiil spirits, was pulling the other 
ladies by th&r skiKs, and amusing them with 
mimicry of the venerable coquettes before men- 
tioned ; so that while etiquette and ceremony were 
parading their ugliness in front of the throne, 
behind it, youth and beauty were tittering and 
enjoying the absurd pageant in utter thoughtless- 
ness of all consequences. 

The mistress of ceremonies was in the act of 
presenting- one of the most shrivelled and most 
elaborately dressed of the ancients, when the 
queen, attracted by the whitipering behind, turned 
her head in the direction of her ladies of honor. 
There on the floor, sat the Marquise de Gharente 
Tounerre, imitating every gesture of the old com- 
tesae ; while the others, including the pKncesses 
themselves, were pursing up their lips, and smoth- 
ering their laughter behind handkerchiefs and fans. 
The drolleries of the marquise were too much for 
the queen. She turned away in terror, lest they 
should infect iier with untimely levity, and just at 
that moment the comtease made precisely such 
a courtesy as the marquise was making behind 
her. 

Marie Antoinette felt that her dignity was de- 
parting. She struf^gled to recall it, but in vain ; 
and instead of the siately inclination which it was 
her duty to return, she suddenly opened her fan 
to hide the mirth which she was unable to con- 
trol. 

The gesture was seen not only by the austere 
mistress of ceremonies, but by the comtease her- 
self, who, furious at the insult, looked da«cger8 at 
the queen, and omitting her third courtesy, swept 
indignantly to her place. 

A short pause ensued. Madame de Noailles 
was so shocked that she forgot to give the signal 
for another pi-esentation. The queen's face was 
still buried under her fan, and the princesses had 
followed her example. Discontent was manifest 
upon the countenances of all present, and the lady 
whose turn it was to advance did so with visible 
reluctance. 

Marie Antoinette recovered her self-possession, 
and looked with perfect serenity towaiid the high 
and mi<ihty duchess, whose titles were being pom- 
pously enumerated by the punctilious mistress of 
ceremonies. As ill luck would have it, this one 
was older, uglier, and more strangely bedizened 
than all the others together. The queen felt a 
spasmodic twitch of her face; she colored vio- 
lently, and opening her fan again, it was evident 
to all that assemblage of censorious dames that 
for the second time youth and animal spirits had 
prevailed over decorum. 

In vain Marie Antoinette sought to repdr the 
contretemps. In vain she went among them with 
her sweetest smiles and mist gracious words. 
Their outraged grandeur was not to be appeased — 
she had offended beyond forgiveness. 

The Areopagns sent forth its fiat. The queen 
^as a frivolous woman ; she had that worst of fail- 
mgs — a taste for satire. She despised all conven- 
Monalities, and trampled all etiquette under foot. 

On that day the number of her enemies was 
increased by more than a hundred per^^ons, who 
attacked hervrith tongues sharper than two-edged 
swords. The first thrust was given her on the 
morning that followed the reception ; and the same 
people who a few days bf.fbre had been singing 
her praises on the Pont-neuf, were equally, if not 
belter pleated with the ballad of ^* La Beine 



moqnmae^*^ of which the cruel refrain waa a« 

follows : 

** Petite retne de vloft aas 
Yous qui trattet si mal leu gens, 
Vous ropasserez U barri^rc 
Laire, bure, ialre, lanlaire, lania " * 



CHAPTER XCVllI. 



THB NBW FASHIONS. 



The queen had submitted to a state of things 
which she felt to be irremediable. She had re- 
nounced all idea of interceding with the king for 
De Choiseul, for she felt that interference on her 
part would be resented ; and she could not afford 
to lessen, by so much as a shade, the kmdly feel- 
ings which her husband had begun to manifest 
toward her. 

Louis appeared to have no greater happiness 
than that which he found in his wife's society. 
They were often seen wandering in the shady 
walks of the palace gardens, talking, jesting, 
and laughing together, as might have done any 
other young couple, unencumbered by the burden 
of royalty. It had even happened to Louis to 
steal an arm around the graceful form of the 
queen, and once or twice to bestow a shy kiss 
upon her ivory shoulders. 

The heart of the king was thawing ; and Marie 
Antoinette, who had so longed and pined for his 
regard, sometimes blushed, while with beating 
heart she indulged a hope that the king was fall- 
ing in love. 

She nought, by every means jm her power, to 
please him ; and she who, hitheito, had seemed 
indifferent to dress, now bestowed hours of thought 
upon the toilet of the day. 

The anti-Austrian party, the royal aunts, the 
brothers of the king, and the Orleans family, all 
her enemies, observed this new taste for dress 
with secret satisfaction. Not one of them sus- 
pected that it was aimed at the heart of the Wng; 
and that Marie Antoinette, whom they were de> 
riding as a coquette, was coquett ng with her hus- 
band, and dressing for him alone. So they fiat> 
tered and encouraged her, hoping to divert her 
mind from politics, and urge her on to ruin. 

The Duchess of Chartres had mentioned to the 
queen a Parisian modiste^ who had instituted a 
complete revolution in dress. This wonderful 
modiste^ whose taste in modes was exquisite, was 
Mademoiselle Bertin. The duchess had deiicribed 
her diedocs, laces, caps, and coiffures^ with so 
much enthusiasm, that Marie Antoinette grew im- 
patient with curiosity, ordered her carriage, and 
sent a message to Madame de Noailles to prepare 
to accompany her at once to Bertin's estiblish- 
mcnt. 

Madame received this message with indigna- 
tion, and instead of making ready to obey, went 
in hot haste to the queen^s reception-room. 

" I wish to drive to Bertin's to make some pur- 
chases,'' said Marie Antoinette, as her tormentor 
appeared at the door. 

"That is impossible, your m^esty," said the 
guardian of the inferno of etiquette. ** No Queen 

* ** M6moiroe de Madame de Oampan,** voL L, pp. 90; fit 
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of France has erer set foot witbm the precincts of 
a shop, or has ever appeared in a public pUice of 
that sort It would be such an egregious breach 
of etiquette, that I am convinced your majesty 
will not be guilty of it" 

^* Well," said the' queen, with a scornful laugh, 
** I will not disturb your virtuous convictions. I 
will noi be guilty of that which no Queen of 
France has ever stooped to do, so that you can 
have Bertin sent to the palace, and I can examine 
her goods here." 

" Here ! Your majesty would receive a modUte 
in your reception-room ! " cried De Noailles, roll- 
ing up the whites of her eyes. ^* I beseech your 
majesty to remember that none but the noble la- 
dies, who have the privilege of the tahonret^ are 
allowed to enter the queen*s reception-room." 

The queen bit her rosy lips. **Well, then, 
madame," said she, " I will receive Rertin in my 
own cabinet I presume there can be no objec- 
tions to that ; and, if there were, I should certain- 
ly not heed them." 

" The duty of my office, nevertheless, obliges 
me to remark to youiv— " 

" There is no office at this court which justifies 
any one in a direct disobedience of the queen^s 
orders. Go, then, madame, and order that Bertin 
be sent to me in an hour." 

" Oh ! " murmured Marie Antoinette, as the 
mistress of ceremonies slowly retreated, *' that 
woman's sole delight in life is to irritate and 
annoy me ! " 

An hour later, Mademoiselle Bertin made her ap- 
pearance before the queen. Four royal lackeys 
folio ved her, laden with band-boxes. 

" Mademoiselle," said the queen, " have you 
brought me the latest fashions ? " 

" No, your maji0sty," replied Bertin, reverential- 
ly, ^' I bring the materials wherewith to fill your 
majesty's orders." 

** Were you not told to bring your samples of 
fashions ? " asked Marie Antoinette, with surprise. 

** Your miyesty, there are no new fashions," 
said Bertin. ** Your majesty's word is necessary 
to create them. A queen does not follow the fash- 
ion, it follows her." 

" Ah ! you intend that I shall Invent new 
fashions ? " 

" Yes, your mtgesty. The Queen of France 
cannot stoop to wear that which has already been 
worn by others." 

** You are right," said the queen, pleased by 
the flattery of the shrewd modiste. " Make haste, 
and show mk your goods, that I may begin at 
once to set the fashions to the court. It will be 
quite an amusement to invent new modes of 
dress." 

Mademoiselle Bertin smiled, and, opening her 
boxes, exhibited her goods. There were the 
beautiful silken fabrics of Lyons ; the shimmer- 
ing white satin, besprinkled with bouquets that 
rlralldd nature ; there were heavy, shining velvets, 
heightened by embroidery of gold and silver; 
laces, from Alen9on and Valenciennes, whose web 
was as delicate as though elfin fingers had spun 
the threads; muslins, from India, so line that 
they could only be woven in water ; crapes, from 
China, with the softness of satin and the sheen of 
velvet; there were graceful ostrich-plumes from 
Africa, and flowers from Paris, so wondrous in 
their beauty that nothing was wanting to their 
perfection save perfume. 



Marie Antoinette flitted from one treasure to an- 
other ; her wliite hands at one moment deriving new 
beauty from the dark velvets upon which they 
rested ; at another, looking lovelier than ever, is 
they toyed with the transparent laces. There 
was nothing queenly about her now. She was 
merely a charming woman, anxious to outshine 
all other women in the eyes of one man. 

When Mademoiselle Bertin took her leave, the 
queen gave her orders to return to the palace 
daily. ** One thing I shall exact of you, mademoi- 
selle, you shall disclose the secret of my toilet for 
the day to nobody; and the fashions shall be 
made public at the end of one week " 

Mademoiselle Bertin, with a solemnity befitting 
the importance of her office, swore that hence- 
forth the hands which had been honored by carry- 
ing out the ideas of a queen, should never work 
for lesser mortals; that her dresses should be 
made with closed doors, and that she would rather 
be led to execution than betray to a living soul 
the mysteries of her royal patronesses toilet * 



CHAPTER XOIX. 

THE TEMPLE OF ETIQUETTE. 

The hour for the queen's toilet was one of rav- 
ishment to Madame de Noailles; for it was a 
daily glorification of that etiquette which she 
worshipped, an J which Marie Antoinette abhorred. 
In that hour, its chains were on her hands and 
feet. She could neither breathe, speak, nor move, 
but within the narrow limits of its weary exac- 
tions. 

The queen's toilet, then, was Mauame de 
Noailles' triumph ; and she always made her ap- 
pearance in the dressing-room with an axr of 
supreme satisfaction. • 

The first lady of honor poured the water into 
the golden basin, and Marie Antoinette, who at 
least had the privilege of washing her own hands, 
stood patiently waiting until the towel had been 
passed by a lady of the bedchamber to the same 
lady of honor who had poured out the water. 
The latter, on one knee, gave the towel, and the 
queen wiped her hands. 

The second act of the royal toilet began at the 
solemn moment when the queen changed her 
richly-embroiJered nif^ht-chemise for the simpler 
one she wore during the day. • This changing of 
garments was a suldime ceremonial, not only in 
the queen's' dressing-room, but ulso in that of the 
king. At the king's great levee, none but a prince 
of the blood hail the right to reach him his shirt. 
At the lesser levee, the nobleman whom the king 
wished to honor, was called upon to fill this high 
office; and the enviable mortal, thus honored, re- 
mained near thp king's person for the whole day ; 
was entitled to dine at the royal table, and had a 
seat in the king's hun tin;:- wagon. 

Now, at the toilet of the queen, the ceremonial 
was different ; and, as in all such matters, morg 
onerous for the woman than for the man. The 

* Mademoiselle Bertin, from that day, became an im« 
portaat DersoiuH^e, and received many a rich present from 
nobie laaie» anxious to imitate the queen in dresa 
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honor of prefientiBg fhe chemise, devolved upon 
the lady present whose rank was the highest 

On tile pai*ticular day to which we allude, it was 
the privilege of Madame de Noailles. Marie An- 
toinette had allowed her night-dress to slip from 
her shoulders), and stood, bare to the waist, 
awaiting the pleasure of her mistress of ceremo- 
nies. She crossed her beautiful arms, and bent 
her head in readiness to receive the chemise, 
which the lady of the bedchamber was in the act 
of passing to Madame de Noailles. 

At this moment there was a knock at the door, 
and the Duchess of Orleans entered the room. A 
triumphant smile lit up the face of Madame Eti- 
quette, for now the ceremony would be prolonged. 
It was no longer her duty, it was that of the 
duchess, to wait upon the queen. But the proud 
Countess de Noailles could not condescend to pass 
the garment to the duchess. That was the duty 
of the aforesaid lady of the bedchamber. The 
mistress of ceremonies motioned her to approach, 
and the duchess began to draw oif her gloves. 

Meanwhile, Marie Antoinette, with folded arms, 
stood beautiful as one of Dian*s nymphs, but very 
uncomfortable in her beauty ; for she was begin- 
ning to grow chilly, and her teeth chattered. At 
last the preparation^ were made, and the duchess 
advanced with the "oveted garment. 

Suddenly she stopped, and stood perfectly still. 
She had heard the voice of " Madame,^' the Count- 
ess of Provence ; and it would have been an un- 
pardonable sin for the Duchess of Orleans to de- 
prive a princess of the blood, of handing the 
chemi'^e to the queen. 

The door opened, and the sister-in-law of Marie 
Antoinette came in. The duchess retreated — Ma- 
dame de Noailles approached slowly and relieved 
her of the chemise, and with unflinching delibera- 
tion, ugain gave it into the hands of the lady of 
the bedchamber. 

And there stood the queen, shivering and wait- 
ing. 'Scarlet with shame and anger, though trem- 
bling; from head to foot, she murmured resentful 
words against her tormentors. The princess saw 
it all, and hastened to her relief. Without stop- 
ping to remove her gloves, she tt)ok the chemise, 
and advancing, in great haste, to thi-ow it over the 
queun^s head, she struck against her high ioupet 
and disarranged the head-dress. 

" Oh, my dear sister," said the queen, laughing, 
** my hair will have to be dressed anew." 

Madame de Noailles drew down her eyebrows, 
as she was accustomed to do when irritated by in- 
decorum, and motioned to the second lady of the 
bedchamber to put on the queen^s shoes. The 
royal toilet now went on more smoothly, and was 
completed according to form. This done, it be- 
came the duty of the victim to pass into her re- 
ception-room, attended by her ladies. Madame 
de Noailles had opened the door and stood before 
it like a she-cerberus waiting for her prey to pass 
within, when the queen, still laughing at her dis- 
ordered coiffure^ threw herself into a chair before 
her cheval-'^Uaa, and said : 

" 1 hope, madame, that etiquette does not re- 
quire of the Queen of France to appear before her 
court with dishevelled hair. If I may be per- 
mitted to express a preference in the matter, I 
would like to have my hair in order." 

. Madame de Noailles closed the door, and turned 
stiffly to the first lady of the bedchamber. 

'* Oh, no," said Marie Antoinette, '* I will not 



trouble my good Madame de Campan to-day. Did 
my secretary fetch the hair-dresser from Paris ? '* 

'* Yes, your majesty," said a lady in waiting, 
^* the hair-dresser is in the outer room." 

" Go and call him, De Campan. And now, la- 
dies," said Marie Antoinette to the princesses, 
*^ you shall see one of the demi-gods. Leonard is 
called in the world oi fashion *le dieu da 
coiffures,^ " 

^^ Leonard I " exclaimed Madame de Noailles. 
** And has your majesty then forgotten that the 
queen is not permitted to be waited upon by any 
but womanly hands t " 

" The queen not permitted / " echoed Marie An- 
tointtte, proudly. " We shall see whether the 
Queen of France asks permission of her subjects 
to employ a,male or female hair-dresser I " 

The door opened, and the discussion was stopped 
by the entrance of Madame de Campan with 
Leonard. 

*'Now, ladies," continued the queen, **be so 
good as to await me in the reception-room." As 
she saw that the prim lips of De Noailles were 
about to be opened, she added : " The mistress 
of ceremonies and the ladies of the bedchamber 
will remain." 

Leonard's skilful hands were soon at work, 
loosening the queen^s hair ; and it glistened, as it 
fell, like ghmmering gold. He surveyed it with 
such looks of enthusiasm as a statr^ary might be- 
stow upon the spotless block of marble, whence 
he will fashion, ere long, the statue of a goddess. 

Marie Antoinette, from the mirror, saw his com- 
placent face, and smiled. " What style do you 
intend to adopt for me ? " asked she. 

*^The coiffitre d la Marie AwtoineUe^^' said 
Leonard. 

*' I have never seen it." 

Here Leonard sank the subject, and became the 
artiste. His head went proudly back with a look 
of conscious power. 

^* Your majesty must cot think me so barren of 
invention that I should deck the head of my queen 
with a coiffure that ha« been seen before by mor- 
tal eyes." 

" Then you are about to invent a coiffure f " 

" If it please your msgesty — ^if your majesty 
will condescend to leave its fashion to the inspirap 
tion of my genius." 

" Follow your inspiration by all means," said 
the queen, highly amused, and Leonard began bis 
work. A long, solemn pause ensued, and all eyes 
were strained to see the result. He combed the 
queen's hair over a trellis of fine wire, then he in- 
troduced two down cushions, which he had brought 
in his band-box, and after he had built him a 
tower of a foot high, he took a long breath and 
surveyed the structure. Then he glanced at the 
toilet-table where lay a mass of flowers, feathers, 
and laces, which Bertin had lefl. 

**May I be allowed to select from these?'* 
asked he. 

The queen nodded, and Leonard chose a bunch 
of white ostrich-ftathers, which he prepared to 
place in her head. 

«* Feathers 1" cried Marie Antoinette. "You 
surely are not going to put feathers in my hair ! " 

" Pardon me, your majesty," said Leonard, with 
an air of supreme wisdom, " if I beg you to allow 
me to complete my coiffure^ before you decide 
upon its merits." And he went to work to fasten 
the feathers in his tower. 
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•* This is really becoming," said the queen, not 
reflecting that her beautiful tace with its lotly brow 
and exquisite contour could bear any abomina* 
tion with which Leonard chose to invest it. 

" I adopt the feathers," said she, " and allow 
you to call the coiffure after me. Poor ostiiches, 
they will not thank me ! From this day you are 
in my service. Monsieur Leonard, and my stew- 
ard will assign you your apartments." 

Leonard bowed with the dignity of an artist 
who feels that in the favor of his sovereign he 
receives his merited reward. 

" Cnme every morning at this hour, and every 
eyening at seven o'clock," said Marie Antoinette. 
*^ Meanwhile, you are at liberty to dress the hair 
of as many ladies as you choose." 

** Pardon me, your majesty," interposed Madame 
de Noailles. ^*An old immutable regulation of 
the French court forbids any person employed by 
the royal family to serve a subject ; and the coiffeur 
of the queen cannot be allowed to dress the hair 
of any lady in France." 

" Nevertheless, I give him permission to dress 
as many heads* as he pleases, when he is not in 
attendance upon myself. What is the use of a 
man's taste and talent, if it is all to be wasted on 
one monotonous employment? Let Monsieur 
Leonard exercise his ingenuity upon different 
styles of women, that he may have scope for his 
imagination." 

The mistress of ceremonies sighe I, and opened 
the door. Marie Antoinette approached it gayly, 
for she was ail anxiety to test the effect of her 
coiffure upon the ladies in waiting. 



OHAFrj!.R 0. 

THB NEW FASHIONS AND THBIB UNHAPPY 

BE8ULT8. 

A MI7RMT7R of Burprisc and admiration was 
beard among the ladies, when the queen a^ipeared 
in the reception-room. The Countess of Provence 
could scarcely retain her discontent, as she sur- 
veyed the magniticeut costume of her beautiful 
nster-in-law. 

For a few moments the queen enjoyed the pleas- 
ure of being sincerely admired. Then, advan- 
dn,^ to the princess, she took her hand and said : 
** Oblige me, dear sister, by dining with the king 
and myself en famUle. Let us have a social meal 
together to-day." 

" Certainly, your majesty, I will do so with 
pleasure; but what you are pleased to call a 
family-dinner will lose all its churm through the 
curiosity of your majesty's admirers, who come 
from Paris, from Versailles, and from all the ends 
of the earth, to look at the royal family taking 
their diimer." 

" Not at all," said the queen, eagerly. " I look 
upon this daily exhibition as a tyrannical custom, 
which must be abolished. It is too hard that we 
cannot have our meals in private, but must be 
gazed at like animals, and denied the privilege of 
confidential intercourse. I have submitted to be 
stared at for four y^ars, but the queen is not to be 
ruled as t\ e dauphiness has been. We shall dine 



to-day en famUle^ and A*om this time the public 
have access to our dining-room no more." 

" That is delightful news," answered the prin- 
cess, "but I pity the good people who are 
coming in expectation of seeing your majesty at 
table." 

" They will return to their homes," said the 
queen, slightly raising her shoulders, " and when 
thi-y reflect coolly on the subject, they will cer- 
tainly not think leas of me because I prefer to 
dine like the rest of the world. I believe that if 
we desire popularity with the pebple, we must 
show them that we have feehng hearts like them- 
selves, and it is by such me^^ns that I hope to 
gain the love of the French nation." • 

The princess was secretly vexed at the honesty 
and purity of the queen's motives, but she foi*ced 
a smile, and replied : " Yuu have already suc- 
ceeded in doing so ; for the French people adore 
you»; and if they could only see you to-day in that 
piquatJ head-dress, they would verify the saying 
of the mayor of Paris : * Your majesty beholds in 
us a hundred thousand lovers.* " 

Marie Antoinette laughed. "Quite a respect- 
able army," said she, slightly blushing ; " but to 
complete its worth it must be commanded by the 
king. How surprised he will be to see us dining 
in private ! " 

" His majesty has not been consulted ? " 

" It is a surprise which I have in score for him. 
He has often bewailed this stupid custom, but 
dared not complain, for fear of remarks. I am 
less timid than he, and I am about to give you a 
proof of the same." 

" Madame de Nnailles," added she, aloud, *^ in- 
form tbe ushers that while the royal family are at 
dinner no strangers will be admitted to the dining 
room. The privilege of entrance shall cease from 
to-day." 

The countrctB had been awaiting her opportumty 
to speak. 

" Your majesty," said she, with an expression 
of painful anxiety, " I entreat of you not to re- 
vOic* that privilege I Believe me when I tell you 
that / is dangerous to interfere with customs 
which are so old that the people have grown to 
look upon them as rights. Ever since the days 
of Francis I. the royal family has dined in pub- 
lic, and every decently-clad person has enjoyed 
the privilege of entering the banquot-room. 
Moreover, allow me to observe to your majesty 
that this pubhc meal is an express ceremony of 
the French court, and it is indispensable to its 
dignity." 

" Etiquette, madame," replied Marie Antoinette, 
" is not mdde for sovereigns, but re^ulcUed by 
them. You speak of the people's rights ; allow 
me to claim something for mine. It has ever 
been the habit of kings and queens to give com- 
mands, not to receive them. Let me, therefore, 
advise you to strike out from your code of eti- 
quette the rule which obliges us to dine in public, 
and to insert in its stead the following : ^On days 
of festivals or of public rejoicing, the people will 
be admitted to the king's dining-room.' And 
now, sister, let us take a turn in the park." 

So saying, the queen took the arm of the 
princess, and, followed by the ladies m waiting, 
they went out upon the terrace. Madame de 
Noailles remained behind in the large, empty re- 
ception-room. Her face was pale and troubled, 
and she leaned despondently against the high 
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bock of an ann-chair near that from which the 
queen had jast risen. 

'* Royaltj totters on its throne ! '* murmured 
she, in a low voice. " This woman^s bold hand 
is shaking the pillars of her own temple, and 
when it falls it will bury both king and queen 
under its fragments. She laughs at etiquette as 
ridiculous despotism ; she does not know that it 
is the halo that renders her sacred in the eyes of 
the people. I see the tempest lowering,** con> 
tinued the mistress of ceremonies, after a thought- 
ful pause. " The queen is surrounded by ene- 
mies whom she defies, and those who would be 
her friends she alienates by her haughtiness. In 
the innocence of her thoughtless heart, what 
unhappy precedents has she established this day ! 
They are the dragon's teeth that will grow armed 
men to destroy their sower. She despises con- 
ventionalities and braves old customs. She does 
not know how dearly she will pay for her millioer, 
her hair-dresser, and her dinners in private! I 
have done my duty. I have warned and remon- 
strated, and will continue to do so as long as my 
patience and honor can endure the humiliations 
to which I am exposed — but no longer I By the 
Heaven that hears rae — no longer 1 " 

The countess was right The apparently tri- 
fling hicidents of the day were fraught with mourn- 
ful consequences to the queen. Heretofore she 
bad been remarked for her simplicity of dress ; 
from the introduction of Bertin and Leonard into 
her household she dressed with rare magnificence. 
Not only the ladies of the court, but those of the 
city, followed her extravagance at a distance. 
1 hey must wear the same jewels, the <)ame flow, 
ers, the same costly silks and laces. Ostrich- 
feathers bcenme the ra;>e, and they were soon so 
•oarce that fabulous prices were paid to import 
them for the use of the Frenchwomen. 

The Iroustieau of a young beauty became as 
important as her dun 17. Mothers and husbands 
sighed, and at last ended by abusing the queen 
It was she who had set th( example of this waste- 
ful luxury in dress ; she who had bewitched all the 
women, so that they had gone mad for a feather 
or a flower. Strife was in every house. Parents 
were at variance with their children ; marriages 
were broken ofl' through the exactions of the 
brides ; and on all sides the blame of evervbodv*s 
domestic tioublea fell upon the shoulders of the 
queen.* 
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Thi court had now moved to Marly. Each day 
brought its variety of sports, and the palace be- 
came the very shrine uf pleasure. Even the king, 
fa.dnated by his wife's grace and gayetr, lost his 
ftwkward bearing, and became a devoted lover. 
He was ready to gratify every whim of hers with- 
out ever inquiring whether it was consistent with 
the dignity and station of a queen. True, all her 
whims were innocent in themselves ; but some of 
thom were childish, and therefore inappropriate 
to her position. 

fci ■ ■ ■ ■ I ^ I ■ .i^ I III 
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The king grew so bold that he paid graceful 
compliments to the queen on the subject of her 
beauty ; and in the exuberance of his young, 
gushing love, he went beyond his courtiers in 
felicity of expression, so that finally he became 
more eloquent than D*Artois, more impassiooed 
than De Chartres, and more piquant than De Pro- 
vence. 

Marie Antoinette behold this transformatioo 
with rapture; and her little innocent coquetries 
with the princes and noblemen of the court had 
but one aim — that of heightening the eflTect of her 
charms upon her royal husband. 

** One of these days,'* thought she, ** he will 
learn to love me. I await this day, as Nature 
throughout her dark winter nights, awaits the 
rising of the glorious sun. Oh how happy «ill I 
be when the morning of my wedded love has 
dawned ! ** 

"But,** — added she, interrupting herself and 
smiling, ^* what a simpleton I am with my similes; 
like a blind man enraptured with a color I I talk 
of sunrise — I, who am such a barbarian that I 
never saw the day dawn in my life! — And to 
think that the French are so fond of comparing 
me to the rising sun ! I think I had better make 
acquaintance with the original of which I hear so 
often that I am the copy I ** 

So the queen, fhll of a new idea, seno for the 
Countess de Noailles. 

" Madame,*' said she, '' can you tell me at 
what hour the sun rises ? '* 

" When the tun rises ! *' exclaimed madame, 
who had hardly ever taken the trouble to remem- 
ber hat the sun rose at all. 

** Yes, madame, I wish to know at what hour 
the sun rises ; and I hope there is nothing in your 
code of etiquette which forbids the Queen of 
France to aspire to a knowledge of that very com 
monplace fact** 

'* I regret, your majesty, that I cannot enlighteu 
you, for I have never felt any interest in the mat- 
ter. But if you allow me, 1 will make the neces- 
sary inquiries.*' 

" Do so, if you please, madame.** 

Madame de Noailles was absent for some time. 
At last she returned. 

** Pardon me, your majesty, that I have bees 
away so long. But no one in the palace could 
give me the information I sought. Luckily, in 
passing one of the corridors, I met a gardener 
coming in with fresh flowers for your majesty's 
cabinet, and he was able to tell me. The sun 
nsef at present at three o'clock.** 

** Thank you. Be so good as to make your a^ 
rangements accordingly. I shall get up at three 
o*clock to-morrow morning and go out upon the 
hillock in the garden to see thes dawn of day.*' 

** Your mi^esty would go out into the garden at 
three o'clock in the morning ? *' said madame, 
almost fainting with horror. 

**Ye8, madame,'* said Marie Antoinette, with 
decision. ** Is there any law in France to forbid 
me a sight of the sun at that hour f '* 

^ No, your mi^esty, for such an extraordinary 
demand could never have been presupposed. 
Since France was a kingdom, no Queen of France 
has ever been known to indulge a wish to sec the 
Sim rise.*' 

** Unhappy queens ! 1 suppose they were so 
profoundly engaged in the study of your favorite 
code, that they had no time to admire the works 
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of God. But you see that I am an eccentric 
queen, and I would go in aU humility to adore 
Him through one of His glorious works. And as, 
luckily for me, etiquette has never legislated on 
the subject, you have no grounds for objection, 
and I shall commit the astounding indiscretion of 
going out to see the sun rise." 

" Still, your migesty must allow me to say that 
for all extraordinary eases not provided for in the 
code of etiquette, the queen must have the con- 
sent of the king." 

** Do not concern yourself about that ; I shall 
express my desire to the king, and that will 
suffice. My ladies in waiting who keep diaries 
can then note, with quiet conscience, that on this 
day the Queen of France, with the consent of her 
husband, went into the garden to see the sun rise." 

Marie Antoinette slightly inclined her head, 
and parsed into her dre^ing-room, there to put 
Herself in the hands of Monsieur Leonard. The 
skilful hair-dresser was in his happiest vein ; and 
when he had achieved the great labor of his day, 
the queen was inexpressibly charming. 

Ck>nformably to her wishes, many irksome 
court-customs had been laid aside at Marly. The 
strict lines of demarcation between royalty and 
nobility no longer hampered the daily intercourse 
of the sovereigns and their subjects. The lords 
and ladies in waiting were at liberty to join the 
queen's circle in the drawing-rooms, or to group 
themselves together as inclination prompted. 
Some talked over the events of the day, some dis- 
cussed the new books which lay in heaps upon a 
table in one of the saloons ; others, again, played 
billiards with the king. 

To-dny the court was assembled in an apart- 
ment opening into the garden; and the queen, 
who had just made her appearance in all the 
splendor of her regal beauty, was the cynosure of 
attraction and of admiration. She stood in the 
centre of the room, her eyes fixed wistfully upon 
the setting sun, whose dying rays were flooding 
park, terrace, and even the spot on which she 
stood, with a red and golden light. By her side 
stood the king, his mild countenance illumined 
with joy and admiration of his young wife's sur- 
passing loveliness. On the other side of the 
queen were the princes and princesses of the 
blood ; and around the royal group an assemblage 
of the youngest, prettiest, and sprightliest women 
of the aristocracy, escorted by their cavaliers, 
young nobles whose rank, worth, and culture en- 
titled them to all the favor which they enjoyed at 
court At the head of the wits were the Coimt 
de Provence, the Count d'Artois, and their kins- 
man, the Duke de Chartres, known years afber- 
vard as " Philippe iSgalit^." De Chartres and 
the witty Duke de Lauzun were among the most 
enthusiastic admirers of the queen. 

The French court was in the zenith of its 
Bplendor. Youth and beauty were the rule, age 
YTss the exception ; and m the saJoona of Marie 
jLntoinette, its solitary representatives frowned 
through the deep and angry forrows that dented 
the wrinkled visage of Madame de Noailles. 

To^ay the high-priestess of etiquette had taken 
advantage of the liberty allowed to all, and had 
absented herself. Her absence was a sensible re- 
lief to a court where no man was older than the 
king, and many a woman was as young as the 
queen. 

For a time Marie ^intoinette's gUnce lingered 



caressingly upon the garden, through whose per> 
fume J alleys the evening wind was rustling with a 
sweet, low song. The court, following the mood 
of the queen, kept perfectly silent Of what were 
they thuiking ? that crowd of youthful triflers, so 
many of whom were hurrying to the bloody des- 
tiny which made heroes of coxcombs and heroines 
of coquettes 1 

Suddenly the expression of the queen's face, 
which had been thoughtful and solemn, changed 
to its usual frankness and gayety. ** Ladles and 
gentlemen," said she, in that clear, rich voice of 
hers, which always reminded one of little silver 
bells, ^* I have a riddle to piopose." 

** A riddle ! " echoed the company, crowding 
around to hear. 

**■ Yes, a riddle, and woe to those who cannot 
guess it I They will be sentenced to sit up thiB 
whole night long." 

" A severe sentence," said the king, with a sigh. 
" May I not be one of the condemned ? Well, 
then, lovely sphinx, tell us your riddle." 

'* Listen all I " said Marie Antoinette, '* and 
strain your every faculty to its solution. Princes 
and princesses, lords and ladies, can you tell me 
at what hour the sun will rise to-morrow ? " 

The perplexed company looked at one another. 
Everybody seemed puzzled except the king. He 
alone smiled, and watched the countenances of 
the others. 

" Come, gentlemen, you who are fed on the 
sciences^-oome, ladies, you so expert to guess — 
will none of you solve my riddle ? " cried the lively 
queen. " You, brother Phih'p, who know all things, 
have you never asked this question of the sun f " 

" I interest myself, dear sister, in matters which 
concern myself, my family, and France," replied 
the Count de Provence, not over-pleased at the 
appeal. **The sun, which belongs to another 
world, has no share in my studies or my medita- 
tions." 

*' Condemned," said the queen, with a merry 
laugh. " No sleep for you to-night And you, 
brother d'Artois, who are such a devotee of 
beauty, have you never worshipped at tiie shrine 
of solar magnificence f " 

** The sun rose in this room, your majesty, about 
a quarter of an hour ago," said Count d*Artois, 
bowing. *' I can, therefore, safely say that in th^ 
chateau of Marly it usually rises at eight o'clock." 

" ( ompliments will not save you, D'Artois ; you 
shall not go to sleep this night And what say 
you, my sisters-hi-law, and our dear Elizabeth ? " 

*' Oh, we dare not be wiser than our husbands I " 
said the Countess de Provence, quickly. 

"Then you shall share their fate," returned 
Marie Antoinette. "And now," continued she, 
" cousin de Chartres, it is said that your merry- 
making sometimes lasts until morning. You, 
then, must be intimately aoquidnted with the habits 
of the rising sun." 

" Ma foi^^'* said the duke, with a careless laugh, 
" your majesty is right My vigils are frequent ; 
but if returning thence, I have ever met with the 
sun, I have mistaken it for a street-lantern, and 
have never given a second thought to the matter." 

" Nobody, then, in this aristocratic assemblage, 
knows aught about the rising of the sun," said 
the queen. 

A profound silence greeted the remark. The 
queen's face grew pensive, and gradually deep* 
ened into sadness. 
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" Ah ! ^' exclaimed she, with a sigh, ** what ego- 
tists wc are in high life ! We expect heaven to 
shield and sustain us in our grandeur, and never 
A thought do we return to heaven.*' 

*' Am I not to be allowed the privilege of guess- 
ing, madame ? " asked the king. 

**■ You, sire 1 " said Marie Antoinette. ** It does 
not become the king's subjects to put questions 
to him, which he might not be able to answer." 

** Nevertheless, I request your majesty to give 
me a trial.** 

" Very well, sire. Can you read my riddle, and 
tell me at what hour the sun will rise to-mor- 
row ?*' 

" Yes, your majesty. The sun will rise at three 
o'clock,** said Louis, with a triumphant smile. 

Everybody wondered. Marie Antoinette laugh- 
ed her ^very laugh, and clapped her little white 
hands with joy. " Bravo, bravo, my royal (Edi- 
pus!** cried she, gayly. "The sphinx is over- 
come ; but she will not throw herself into the sea 
juBi yet She is too happy to bend the knee be- 
fore her husband*s erudition.** 

With bewitching grace, the queen inclined her 
beautiful head and knelt before the king. But 
liouis, blushing with gratification, clasped her 
hands in his, and raised her tenderly to her feet. 

** Madame,** said he, " if I had the tact and wit 
of my brother Charles, I would say that the sun, 
which so lately has risen, must not set so soon 
upon its worshippers. But answer me one ques- 
tion — what is the meaning of the riddle with 
which your majesty has been entertaining us ? ** • 

"May I answer with another question? Tell 
me, sire, have you ever seen the sun rise ? ** 

"If No, your majesty. I confess that I never 
have.** 

" And you, ladies and gentlemen ? ** 

"I can answer foraS that they have not,** 
laughed D*Artois. 

" Now, sire,*' said the queen, again addressing 
her husband, " tell me one thing. Is it unseemly 
for a Queen of France to see the sun rise ? '* 

" Certainly not,** answered the king, laughing 
heartily. 

" Then will your majesty allow me to eiyoy 
that privilege ? ** 

" It seems to me, madame, that you have no 

consent to ask save that o.** vour own bright eyes. 

If they promise to remain open all night, you 

have no one to consult on the subject but your- 

'self.'* 

" I thank your majesty,** said the queen. " And 
now, as none of the company were able to solve 
my riddle, all must prepare to sit up with me. 
May I hope, sire, that you will be magnanimous 
enough to relinquish the right you have earned to 
retire, and afford me the happinesti of your pres- 
ence also?** 

Louis looked quite discomfited, and was about 
■u RLammer out some awkward reply, when the 
marshal of the household threw open the doors 
of the banquet-hall, and approaching the king, 
cried out, *'' I^roi est servi.^^ 

" Ah ! *' said he, much relieved, " let us refresh 
ourselves for the vigil.*' 

Dinner over, the company promenaded in the 
gardens for an hour, and then returned to the 
drawing-room to await the compulsory privilege 
of seeing the sun rise. Marie Antoinette, with 
the impatience of a child, was continually going 
out upon the terrace to see how the night waned ; 



but the moon was up, and the gardens of Marlj 
were bathed in a silver light that was any thing 
but indicative of the dawn of da v. 

The scene was so calm and lovely, that the 
young queen returned to the drawing-room m 
search of the king, hoping to woo him to the en- 
joyment of the beautiful nature, which was eleva- 
ting her thoughts far above the kingdoms of euith 
and peacefully leading her beait to Heaven. But 
the king was nowhere to be seen, and as she was 
seeking him first in one room, then in another, 
she met the Count de Provence. 

"I am charged, madame," said he, ** with an 
apology from the king. His majesty begs that 50U 
will pardon him for making use of his right to re* 
tire. He hopes that your majesty will not enjoy 
your night the less for his absence.** * 

The queen colored to her brows, and her ex- 
pressive face gave token of serious annoyance. 
She was about to dismiss the company, saying 
that she had changed her mind, but she remcnw 
bered that by so doing she might become the sub- 
ject of the ridicule of the court. Her pride 
whispered her to remain, and smothered her in- 
stinctive sense of propriety. She looked anx- 
iously around for Madame de Noailles, but on the 
first occasion, when her advice might have been 
welcome, she was absent. She had been told that 
etiquette had nothing to do with the qxieen'a 
party of pleasure, and she, like the king, had re 
tired to rest. 

Marie Antoinette then motioned to her first 
lady of honor, the Princess de Chimay, and re- 
quested her to say to Madame de Noailles that her 
presence would be required in the drawing-rnoni 
at two o'clock, when the court would set out for 
the hill, from whence they would witness the 
dawn of the morrow. 

" It is an unconscionable time coming,** yawned 
the Countess de Provence. " See, my dear sister, 
the hand of the clock points to midnight. W hat 
are we to do in the interim ? *' asked she, peev- 
ishly. 

" Propose something to while away the time," 
siud the queen, smiling. 

" Let us depute D'Artois to do it. He is readier 
at such things than the rest of us,** said the 
princess. 

"Does your majesty second the proposal?** 
asked D*Artois. 

" I do with all my heart.** 

" Then,** said the thoughtless prince, " I pro- 
pose that we play the most innocent and rolUck- 
ing of games — ^blindman's huff." * 

A shout of laughter, in which the young queen 
joined, was the response to this proposition. 

" I was charged with the duty of relieving the 
tedium of the court," continued the prince gravely. 
" I once more propose the exciting game of blmd- 
man's buflE:" f 

"We are bound to accede,** replied the queen, 
forgetting her embarrassment of the moment be- 
fore. " Let us try to recall the happy days of our 
childhood. Let us play blindman*8 buff until the 
sun rises and transforma the children of the night 
once more into earnest and reasoning mortals." 



* Campan, vol. I., p. 98. 

t Thin game was frequently played in tlie eonrtly ofr- 
cleB, and not only in arl»tocratlc hoaaea, but lo all aootal 
giitherlngs. It bccamo the faAhlon. Madame de Genlls, 
who was fond of scourging the follies of her day, made 
this fashion the subject ot one of her dramas. 
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CHAPTER on. 

THE TOLLOWIira DAT. 

Tax queen was alone in her cabinet, which she 
had not Lett since she had seen the sun rise. She 
had taken cold in the garden, and as a souvenir 
of the event, had carried home a fever and a 
cough But it was not indisposition alone which 
blauched her cheeks. Something mightier than 
fever glowed in her flashing eyes, something 
more painful than malady threw that deadly pale- 
ness over her sweet, innocent face. From time to 
time she glanced at a paper lying on the table 
before her, and every time her eye fell upon it her 
brow grew darker. 

There was a knock at the door. She started, and 
murmunng — " The king I '*— she flung her hand- 
kerchief over the papers, and throwing back her 
head, compelled herself to calmness ; while her 
husband, lillting the silken portiere, advanced tow- 
ard the table. She tried to rise, but Louis came 
hastily to prevent it, sajring : ** I come to make 
inquiries concerning your health ; but if my pres- 
ence is to disturb you, I shall retire." 

'* Remain, then, sire — I will not rise," said the 
queen, with a languid smile. 

*^ Are you still suffering ? " said Louis. 

^ Only from a cold, sire ; it will pass away.'* 

** A cold, for which you are indebted to the chill 
xught-air. It would appear that the Queens of 
France, who lived and died without seeing the sun 
rise, were not so stupid, after all" 

The queen gave a searching look at the king^s 
fiice, and saw that it was disturbed. 

** I went with your majesty^s consent." 

" I believe that I was wrong to give it," re- 
turned he, thoughtfully ; •* I should have remem- 
bered that for a hundred years past the court of 
France has been so corrupt that unhappily the 
French nation have lost all faith in chastity and 
purity of heart. You, madame, must teach them 
to distinguish the innocence which has nothing to 
conceal, from the depravity which has lost all 
shame. But we must be cautious, and so conduct 
ourselves, that our actions may be beyond mis- 
construction.*' 

" Your majesty wishes me to infer that my 
harmless desire to behold one of the glorious 
works of my Maker, has been misinterpreted ? " 
paid the queen, opening her large eyes lull upon 
her husband. 

The king avoided her glance. 

** No, no," said he, with embarrassment. ** I 
speak not of what has been, but of what might 
be." 

''And this most innocent of wishes has inspired 
your majesty with these apprehensions f " 

" I do not say so, but — ** 

** But your majesty knows that it in so,'* cried 
the quean. " It is very generous of you to save 
my feelings by concealing that which you know 
must subject me to mortification ; but others here 
are less magnanimous than you, sire. I have al- 
ready seen the obscene libel to which my pleasure 
Farty has given birth. I have read * Le lever de 
aurore,* ** 

** Who has dared to insult you by the sight of 
P4 f ". asked Louis, indignantly. 

" Oh, sire," said Marie Antoinette, bitterly, 
** there are always good friends, who are ready to 



wound ns with the weapons of others. I found 
the lampoon on my table this morning, among my 
letters." 

*' You shall not be exposed to a repetition o- 
this. Gampan shall look over your papers before 
he presents them." 

'* Do you think I am likely to find them often 
sire ? I hope not. But be that as it may, I am 
no coward. 1 have courage to face any amount of 
calumny — 4br my heart is pure, and my life will 
vindicate me.'* 

" It will, indeed,*' said the king, tenderly. " But 
you must keep aloof from the poisonous atmos- 
phere of slander. We most live less among the 
multitude.*' 

** Ah, sire, how can we keep aloof from those 
who have the right to be near us ? " 

The king started, almost imperceptibly, and his 
anxious glance rested upon his wife's honest, truth- 
ful eyes. Removing her handkerchief, she pointed 
to a paper. 

''This is the envelope in which I found *Ze 
lever de Vaurore» The handwriting is disguised ; 
but tell me frankly if you do not recognize it. 1 
do." 

''I — ^really—- I may be mistaken," began the 
king, " but—" 

" i^ay, you see that it is the hand of the Count 
de Provence, your own brother, sire. He it is, 
who enjoys the cruel satisfaction of having forced 
this indecent libel upon my notice, and I doubt 
not for one moment that he also is the one who 
sent it to you." 

" Yea, no doubt, he did it to warn us, and we 
must be grateful and take the warning to oiur 
hearts." 

The queen laughed scornfully. 

" Does your meyesty suppose that these draw- 
ings were made with the same benevolent inten- 
tion?" said she, handing him a second paper. 
" Look at these indecent caricatures, made still 
more obnoxious by the vulgar observations at- 
tached to them. There is no disguise of his hand- 
writing here, for this was not intended for my 
eye." 

" Too true," sighed the king — " the drawings 
and the writing are both my brother's. But who 
can have sent you these shameful sketches ? " 

" I told you just now, sire, that there are al- 
ways people to be found, who stab their friends 
with borrowed weapons. The drawings were ac- 
companied by a letter, informing me, that they 
were executed in the saloons of Madame Adelaide, 
and that the remarks were the joint productions 
of your majesty's brother and your aunts." 

The king passed his handkerchiof over his fore- 
bead, to dry the heavy drops of sweat that were 
gathering there, and rose up, with the paper in his 
hand. 

" Where is your mf^esty going ? " asked the 
queen. 

" To my brotlier," cried he, indignantly. " I will 
show him this disgraceful paper, and ask by what 
right he outrage:^ my wife and his queen ! I shall 
tell him that his actions are those of a traitor 
and—" 

** And when you have told him that, will you 
punish him as kings punish traitors ? " 

The king was silent, and the queen continued, 
with a sad smile. 

"You could not punish him; for the traitor 
who outrages the queen is the brother of the 
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king, and, therefore, he can outrage with impuni- 
ty." 

'* He shall not do it with impunity 1 I will 
force him to honor and love you." 

** Ah, sire, love will not yield to force," said 
Marie Antoinette, in a tone of anguish. '* Were 
I as pure as an angel, the Count de Provence 
would bate me for my Austrian birth, and Ma- 
dame Adelaide would use the great influence she 
possesses over your majesty to rob me of the Utile 
favor I am gaining in your sight." 

** Oh, Antoinette, do you not feel that my whole 
heart is yours ? " said Louis, affectionately. ** Be- 
lieve me, when I say that it is in the power of no 
human being to sully your sweet image in my 
eyes. Do not fear the royal family. I am here to 
protect you, and, soon or late, your worth will 
overcome their prejudices." 

" No, sire, no. Nothing will ever win me thdr 
regard, fiut I am resolved to brave their enmity, 
satisfied that, in the eyes of the world, my con- 
duct and my conscience both will sustain me." 

" Your husband also," said the king, kissing 
her hand. 

** Sire, I hope so," said Marie Antoinette, in a 
tremulous voice. ** And now," continued she, 
dashing away the tear-drops that were gathering 
in her eyes, **now give me those caricatures. 
They have served to convince your majesty that 
I know my enemies — and defy them. Their mis- 
sion is accomplished ; let us try to forget their 
existence." 

She took the drawings from his hand, and, tear- 
ing them to pieces, scattered them over the carpet. 
The king picked up a few of the fragments. 

"Will you allow me to retain these as a Muve* 
nir of this hour t " said he, gazing fondly upon 
her sweet face. 

" Certainly, sire." 

*' But you know that princes can ncTcr recdve 
a gift without returning one. Therefore, do me 
the favor to accept this. It is paper for paper." 

He drew from his bosom a little package, to 
which the royal seal was affixed, 'and Marie An- 
toinette took it, with a glance of surprise. 

** What can it be ? " said she^ as^she unfolded it. 
- He watched her as she read; and thought 
how beautiful she was, as, blushing and smiling, 
she held out her hand to thank him. 

** How, sire," said she, joyfully, ** you make me 
this royal gift ? " 

** If you will accept it The chateau de Trianon 
is a small estate, but its mistress may at least find 
it a home where she will have liberty to enjoy na- 
ture without exciting the malevolence of her ene- 
mies. No one can watch you there, Antoinette ; 
for your castle is not large enough to lodge your 
slanderers. It will scarcely accommodate your 
friends." 

** How can I ever thank you, sire ? " said she, 
in grateful accents. '* You have understood my 
heart, and have gratified its weary longings for oc- 
casional solitude. This, then, is my own private 
domain ? " 

" Certainly.'* 
. **And I may rule there without interference 
from state or etiquette ? " 

** Assuredly. As chaidains of Trianon, you 
alone will regulate its customs, and all who visit 
you, must submit to your rules." 

" And no man can enter my chateau without an 
invitation ? " 



" Not even the king himself." 

Marie Antoinette smiled until the pearls encased 
within her coral lips dazzled the royal vision. 

*' How delightful ! " said she. '' I do not think 
I that the Couut de Provence will ever be invited to 
Trianon." 

** Nor I," replied Louis. • 

" But the king will be asked so often, that he 
will certainly wisb he were the Count de Provence. 
Still, he must promise not to come until he ie> 
ceives bis invitation." 

" I promise, beautiful ehaidaine.^ 

" And then to come whenever I invite him." 

*^ That I can promise more safely than the other.^* 

** Upon your royal word ? " 

** Upon my royal word. And thus I seal it with 
a kiss upon your fair hand." 

" Upon my band only, aire ? " asked she, while 
she turned a cheek, whose hue was like the rosy 
lining of a sea-shelL 

Louis accepted the challenge, and pressed a kiss 
so passionate upon that cheek, that it flushed to a 
deep, burning crimson, and the queen's eyes were 
cast down, tUl nothing of them was visibla except 
her long, dark lasues. 

The royal lover, too, grew very red, and stam- 
mered a few inaudible words. Then, bowing 
awkwardly, he stumbled over an arm-chair, and 
retreated in dire confusion. 

Marie Antoinette looked after her clumsy king 
with a beating heart. 

** Am I, indeed, to be blessed with his love ? '' 
thought the poor, young thing. ** If I am, I sUaII 
be the happiest and most ^iviable of women." 



CHAPTEE OHL 

THB LAST APPEAL. 

The carriage of the Countess Esterhazy was re- 
turning from a ball which the empress had given 
in honor of her son^s departure from Vienna. 
Joseph was about to visit France, and his lovely 
young sister was once more to hear the sound of 
a beloved voice from home. 

It was long past midnight ; but the Hotel Es- 
terhazy was one blaze of light It had been one 
of the countess's first orders to her steward that, 
at dusk, every chandelier in her palace should be 
lighted. She hated night and darkness, she said, 
and must have hundreds of wax-lights burning 
from twilight until morning. This was one of the 
whims of the fair Margaret, which, although it 
amused all Vienna, was any thing but comic to 
her husband, for it cost him one thousand florina 
a month. 

The hotel, then, from ground-floor to attic, waa 
bright as noonday. Six lackeys, in silvered liv- 
ery, stood on either side of the entrance, with 
torches in their hands, to light theur lady to the 
vestibule. From the inner door to the staircase 
a rich Turkey carpet covered the floor ; and, here 
again, stood twelve more lackeys, performing the 
office of candelabra to the light-loving countess. 
At the foot of the stairs stood the steward and 
the butler of the household, awaiting such orders 
as she might choose to fling at (hem on her way ; 
and at the head of the stairs, waiting to receive 
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hm, stood a bevy of damea de eompagnie^ ajid 
other female attendants. 

The countess passed through this living throng 
without vouchsafing one glance in acknowledg- 
meut of their respectful greetings. In profound 
silence she swept up the stairway ; her long, glossy 
train of white satin following her as she went, like 
the foaming track that a ship leaves upon the 
broad bosom of the ocean, and the diamonds that 
decked her brow, neck, and arms, flinging showers 
of radiance that dazzled the eye like lightning 
when the storm is at its he'ght. Her head was 
thrown back, her large black eyes were stirry as 
ever, and her face was so pale that its pallor was 
unearthly. 

At the landing-place she turned, and speaking 
to the steward, said : 

" Let Count Esterhazy know that in ten roinuteh 
I await him in the blue-room.^' Having said thus 
much, she continued her way, and disappeared 
from the eyen of her staring household. 

Her disappearance was the signal for the trans- 
formation of the candelabra into men. 

" Did you hear her ? " whispered one. " She 
has sent for the count." 

** Never troubling herself whether he sleeps or 
wakes," said another. " Poor man I He has been 
in bed for four hours." 

" No wonder he goes to bed early," remarked 
a third. " It is the only place on earth where he 
has peace." 

"Nevertheless he will be obedient and come; 
he dare not refuse." 

" Oh, no I " was the general response. " In ten 
minutes he will be there ; or his amiable countess 
will treat us to a scene like some we have wit- 
nessed, wherein she flings handfuls of gold out of 
the windows,' and gathers all the people in Vienna 
before the hotel to see the show." 

The servants were right ; Count Esterhazy did 
not disobey his wife. He trembled when he re- 
ceived her message, called nervously for his valet 
to dress him, and at the end of the ten minutes 
was on his way to the blue-room. 

The countess was there before him, looking 
like an angry queen about to condemn a recreant 
vassal to death. And Esterhazy, with the mien 
and gait of a culprit, came into her presence with 
a bow that was almost a genuflection. 

" You see, countess," said he, ** with what haste 
I obey your commands. I feel so honored at the 
call, that>— " 

He paused — for really her fiery eyes seemed to 
bum him ; and her contempt driied up the stream 
of his commonplace flattery, as the breath of the 
sirocco parches up the dew-drop. 

" Why do you not go on ? " said she. 

'• 1 am bewildered by my own joy," replied he, 
olandly. " Remember — it is the first time since 
our marriage that you have allowed me the privi- 
lege of an interview in private ; and I may well 
lose my speech in the intoxication of such a mo- 
ment." 

" It is the first time. You have a good memory. 
Can you also recollect how long it is since we had 
that interview ? " 

" Can I recollect ? Four long years I " 

" Four long years," sighed she, " to the day, 
and almost to the hour." 

" Indeed ! " exclaimed the count. " And can 
you forgive me for having forgotten this charming 
anniversary ? " 

U 



"You are happy to have tasted of the l<ethe of 
indifference. I — I have counted the davs and the 
hours of my slavery ; and each day and hour is 
branded upon my heart Have you foi gotten, 
too. Count Esterhazy, what I swore to you on that 
wedding-night ? " 

" Yes, Margaret — I have forgotten all the cruel 
words you spoke to me in an outburst of just in- 
dignation." 

'* I wonder that you should have forgotten 
them, for it has been my daily care to remind you 
of the vow I then made. Have I not kept my 
word ? Have I not crossed your path with the 
burning ploughshares of my hatred? Have I 
not cursed your home, wasted your wealth, and 
made you the laughing-stock of all Vienna ? " 

" You judge yourself with too much severity, 
Margaret," said the count, mildly. " True — we 
have not been very happy ; since this is the first 
time since our marriage-night, that we are face to 
face without witnesses. I will not deny, either, 
that our household expenditures have cost several 
millions, and have greatly exceeded our income. 
But the lovely Countess Esterhazy has a right to 
exceed all other women in the splendor of her 
concerts and balls, and the richness of her dress. 
Come, make me amends for the past — I forgive 
you. There is still time to — " 

" No 1 " exclaimed she, ** the time went by four 
years ago. You can never make amends to m«, nor 
I Ui you. Look at yourself! You were then a 
young man, with high hopes and a light heart. 
Many a woman would have been proud to be 
called your wife — and yet you chose me. Now, 
that four years of accursed wedded life have gone 
over your head, you have passed from youth to 
old age, without ever having known an interval 
of manhood. And I — God ! What have I 
become through your miserable cowardice! I 
might have grown to be a gentle woman, had fate 
united me to him whom I love ; but the link that 
has bound me to you has unsexed me. Our mar- 
riage was a crime, and we have paid its penalty ; 
you are as weak as a woman, and /-—as inflexible 
as a man." 

Two large tears glittered in her eyes, and fell 
slowly down her pale cheeks. Count Esterhazy 
approached and caressed her with his hands. She 
shuddered at his touch, recoiling as if from 
contact with a reptile. Meanwhile, he was im- 
ploring her to begin a new life with him — to give 
him her hand, to make him the happiest of men. 

" No, no, no ! " cried she. " In mercy cease, or 
you will drive me mad. But I will forgive you 
even your past treachery, if you will grant the 
request I am about to make." 

" You will condescend to ask something of me ! 
Speak, Margaret, speak I What can I do to make 
you happy ? " 

" You can give me my freedom," replied the 
countess, in a soft, imploring voice. ^' Go with 
me to the empress, and beg her to undo what she 
has done. Tell her that she has blasted the lives 
of two human beings— tell her that we are two 
galley-slaves, pining for liberty." 

Count Esterhazy shook his head. " The em- 
press will never allow us to be divorced," saidihe, 
*• for I have too often assured her that I was happy 
beyond expression, and she would not believe me 
if I came with another story." 

" Then let us go to the fountain-head," said the 
countess, wringing her hands. "Let us go to the 
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pope, and implore him to loose the bands of our 
mutual miaery." 

" Impossible ! That would be a slight which 
the empress never would forgive. I should fall 
under her displeasure." 

" Oh, these servile hearts that have no life but 
that which they borrow from the favor of prin- 
ces I " cried Margaret, scomiiilly. " What has 
the favor of the empress been worth to you ? For 
what have you to thank her? For these four 
years of martyrdom, which you have spent with 
a woman who despises you ? " 

** I cannot dispense with the good-will of my 
sovereign," said the count, with something like 
fervor. " For hundreds of years, the Esterhazys 
have been the favorites of the Emperors of Aus^ 
tria ; and we cannot afford to lose the station we 
enjoy therefrom. No — I will do nothing to irri- 
tate the empress. She chose you for my wife, 
and, therefore, I wear my chains patiently. Ma- 
ria Theresa knows how I have obeyed and hon- 
ored her commands ; and, one of these days, I shall 
reap the reward of my loyalty. If Count Palfy 
dies, I am to be marshal of the imperial house- 
hold ; but yet higher honors await us both. If 
I continue to deserve the favor of the empress, 
she will confer upon me the title of * prince.* 
You refuse to be my wife, Margaret ; but you will 
one day be proud to let me deck that haughty 
brow with the coronet of a princess." 

Margaret jookq/d more contemptuously at hun 
than before. 

" You are even more degraded than I had sup- 
posed," said she. " Poor, crawling reptile, I do 
not even pity you. I ask you, for the last time, 
will you go with me to Home to obtain a di- 
vorce ? " 

"Why do you repeat your unreasonable re- 
quest, Margaret? It is vain for you to hope for 
a divorce. Waste my fortune if you will — I can- 
not hinder you— I will find means to repair my 
losses ; and the empress, herself, will come to my 
assistance, for—" 

** Enough ! " interrupted the countess. " Since 
you will not aid me in procuring our divorce, it 
shall be forced upon you. I will draw across your 
escutcheon such a bar sinister as your princely 
coronet will not be large enough to hide. That 
is my last warning to you. Now leave me." 

"Margaret, I implore you to forgive me if I 
cannot make this great sacrifice. I cannot part 
from you, indeed I cannot," began the count. 

** And the empress will reward your constancy 
with the title of * prince,' " replied Margaret, with 
withering scorn. " Go — you are not worthy of 
my anger — but I shall know where **» strike. 
Away with you ! " 

Count Esterhazy, with a deep sigh, nimea and 
left the room. 

" The last hope to which I clung, has vanish- 
ed ! " said she, " and I must resort to disgrace I " 

She bent her head, and a shower of tears came 
to her relief. But they did not soften her heart. 
She rose from her seat, muttering, " It is too late 
to wee]) ! I have no alternative. The hour for 
revenge has struck I " 
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The countess passed into her dressing-room* 
She closed and locked the door, then, going across 
the room, she stopped before a large picture that 
hung opposite to her rich Venetian toilet-mirror. 
The frame of this picture was ornamented with 
small gilt rosettes. Margaret laid her hand upon 
one of these rosettes, and drew it toward her. A 
noise of machinery was heard behind the wall. 
She drew down the rosette a second time, and 
then stepped back. The whirr was heard again, 
the picture began to move, and behind it appear- 
ed a secret door. Margaret opened it, and, as she 
(lid so, her whole frame shook as if with a deadly 
repugnance to that which was within. 

**1 am here, Count SchuleHberg," said she, 
coldly. 

The figure of a young man appeared at the 
doorway. 

" May I presume to enter paradise ? " said lie, 
stepping into the room with a flippant air. 

" You may," replied she, without moving ; but 
the hue of shame overspread her face, neck, and 
arms, and it was plain to Count Schulenberg that 
she trembled violently. 

These were to him the signals of his triumph ; 
and he smiled with satisfaction as he surveyed 
this lovely woman, so long acknowledged to be 
the beauty par excdience of the imperial court at 
Vienna. Margaret allowed him to take her hand, 
and stood coldly passive, while he covered it with 
kisses; but when he would have gone further, 
and put his arm around her waist, she raised her 
hands, and receded. 

" Not here," murmured she, hoarsely. " Not 
here, in the house of the man whose name I bear. 
Let us not desecrate love ; enough that we defile 
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" Come, then, beloved, come," said he, implor- 
ingly. "The coach is at the door, and I have 
passes for France, Italy, Spain, and England. 
Choose yourself the spot wherein we shall bury 
our love from the world's gaze." 

" We go to Paris," repUed she, turning away 
her head. 

" To Paris, dearest ? Why, you have forgotten 
that the emperor leaves for Paris to-morrow, and 
that we incur the risk of recop;nition there." 

" Not at all — Paiis is a large city, and if we 
are discovered, I shiill seek protection from the 
emperor. He knows of my unhappy marriage, 
and sympathizes with my sorrows." 

"Perhaps you are right, dearest. Then in 
Paris we spend our honey-moon, and there enjoy 
the bliss of requited love." 

" There, and not until we reach there," said 
she, gravely. " I require a last proof of your de- 
votion, count. I exact that until we arrive in 
Paris you shall not speak to me of love. You 
shall consider me as a sister, and allow me the 
privilege of travelling in the carriage with my 
maid — she and I on one seat, you opposite." 

" Margaret, that is abominable tyranny. You 
expect me to be near you, and not to speak of 
love ! I must be watched by your maid, and sit 
opposite to you I — You surely cannot mean what 
you say." 

" I do, indeed. Count Schulenberg." 
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" Bat think of all that I hare endured for a 
year that I have adored you, cold beauty I Not 
one single proof of love have you ever given me 
jet. You have tolerated mine, but have never re- 
turned it" 

** Did I not write to you ? " 

*' Write ; yes. You wrote me to say that you 
"would not consent to be mine unless I carried you 
away from Vienna. Then you went on to order 
our mode of travelling as you would have .lone 
had I been your husband. * Be here at such dn 
hour; have your passes for various countries. 
Describe me therein as your sister. ?omp through 
tne garden and await me at the head of the secret 
stairway.' Is this a love-letter? It is a mere 
note of instructions. For one week I have waited 
for a look, a sigh, a pressure of the hand ; and 
when I come hither to take you from your home 
forever, you receive me as if I were a courier. 
No, Margaret, no — I will not wait to speak my 
love until we are in Paris," 

" Then, Count Schulenberg, farewell. We have 
uoihing more to say to one another." 

She turned to leave the room, but Schulenberg 
darted forward and fell at her feet. ** Margaret, 
beloved," cried be, " give me one single word of 
comfort. I thirst to know that you love me." 

" Can a woman go further than I am going at 
this moment ? " asked Margaret, with a strange, 
hollow laugh. 

**No. I acknowledge my unspeakable happi- 
ness in being the partner of your flight. But I 
Ciinnot comprehend your love. It is a bitter 
draught in a golden beaker." 

" Then do not drink it," said she, retreating. 

" I must — I must drink it ; for my soul thirsts 
for the cup, and I will accept its contents." 

" My conditions ? " 

" Yes, since I must," said Schulenberg, heaving 
a sigh. " I promise, then, to contain my ecstasy 
until we reach Paris, and to allow that guardian 
of virtue, your m:iid, to sit by your side, while I 
suffer agony opposite. But oh ! when we reach 
Paris—" 

" In Paris we will talk further, and my speech 
shall be different" 

" Thank you, beloved," cried the count passion- 
ately. ^* This heavenly promise will sustain me 
through my ordeal." He kissed the tips of her 
fingers, and she retired to change her ball-dress 
for a travelling habit. 

When she had closed the door, the expression 
of Count Schulenberg's face was not quite the 
same. 

'* The fierce countess is about to be tamed " 
thought he. "I shall win my bet, and humble 
this insolent beauty. Let her rule if she must, 
until we reach Paris ; but there I will repay her, 
and her chains shall not be light. Really, this is 
a piquant adventure. I am making a delightful 
wedding-tour, without the bore of the marriage- 
ceremony, at the expense of the most beautiful 
woman in Europe ; and to heighten the piquancy 
of the affair, I am to receive two thousand louis 
d'ors on my return to Vienna. Here she comes." 

** I am ready," said Margaret, coming in, fol- 
lowed by her maid, who held her mistress's trav- 
elling-bag. 

Count Schulenberg darted forward to offer his 
arm, but she waved him away. 

" Follow me," said she, passing at once through 
the secret opening. Schulenberg followed, ^* sigh- 



ing like a furnace," and looking daggers at th^ 
confidante, who in her turn looked sneeringly at 
him. A few moments after they entered the car- 
riage. The windows of the Hotel Esterhazy were 
as brilliantly illuminated as ever, while the master 
of the house slumbered peacefully. And yet a 
shadow bad fallen upon the proud escutcheon 
which surmounted the silken curtains of his lux- 
urious bed — the shadow of that disgrace with 
which his outraged wife had threatened him I 



OHAPTER OY. 

JOSEPH IN FBAirOB. 

A LONG train of travelling carriages was aboTtt 
to cross the bridge which spans the Rhine at 
Strasburg, and separates Germany from France. 
It was the suite of the Count of Falkenstein, who 
was on his way to visit his royal sister. 

Thirty persons, exclusive of Count Rosenberg 
and two other confidential friends, accompanied 
the emperor. Of course, the incognito of a Count 
of Falkenstein, who travelled with such a suite, 
was not of much value to him ; so that he had 
endured all the tedium of an *oific)^v journey. 
This was all very proper in the eyes of Maria 
Theresa, who thought it impossible for Jove to 
travel without his thunder. But Jove himself, as 
everybody knows, was much addicted to incogni- 
tos^ and so was his terrene representative, the 
Emperor of Austria. 

The imperial cortege^ then, wa3 just about to 
pass from Germany to France. It was evening, 
and the fiery gold of the setting sun was mirrored 
in the waves of the Rhine which with gentle mur- 
mur were toying with the greensward that sloped 
gracefully down to the water's edge. The emperor 
gave the word to halt, and rising from his seat, 
looked back upon the long line of carriages that 
followed in his wake. 

" Rosenberg," said he, laying his hand upon the 
count's shoulder, "tell me frankly how do you 
eiyoy this way of traveUing ? " 

. " Ah, sire, I have been thinking all day^ of the 
delights of our other journeys. Do you remember 
our hunt for dinner in the dirty Uttle hamlet, and 
the nights we spent on horseback in Galicia? 
There was no monotony in travelling then ! " 

"Thank you, thank you," said the emperor, 
with a bright smile. " I see that we are of one 
mind." 

He motioned to the occupants of the carriage 
immediately behind him, and they hastened to 
obey the signal. 

The emperor, after thanking them for the man- 
ner in which they had acquitted themselves of 
their respective duties, proposed a change in their 
plans of travel. 

" Then," replied Herr von Bourgeois, with a 
sigh, " your majejty has no further use for ^, 
and we return to Vienna," 

" Not at ad, not at all," said the emperor, 
who. had heard and understood the sigh wafted 
toward Paris and its thousand attractions. " We 
will only part company that we may travel more 
at our ease, and once in Paris, we again join 
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forces. Be so good as to make your arrange- 
ments accordingly, and to make my adieox to the 
other gentlemen of our suite/' 

Not long after, the imperial corUge separated 
into three columns, each one of which was to go 
independent of the other, and all to unite when 
they had reached Paris. As the last of the car> 
tiages with which he had parted, disappeared on 
the other side of the bridge the emperor drew a 
long breath and looked radiant with satisfaction. 

** Let us wait,** said he, " until the dust of my 
Imperial magnificence is laid, before we cross the 
bridge to seek lodgings for the night. Meanwhile, 
Hosenberg, give me your arm and let us walk 
along the banks of the Rhine." 

They crossed the high-road and took a foot-path 
that led to the banks of the river. At that even- 
ing hour 0i/ery thing was peaceful and quiet. Now 
and then a peasant came slowly following his hay> 
laden wagon, and occasionally some village-girl 
carolled a love-lay, or softly murmured a vesper 
hymn. 

The emperor, who had been walking fast, sudden- 
ly stopped, and gazed with rapture upon the scene. 

" See, Rosenberg," said he, " see how beautiful 
Germany is to-day 1 As beautiful as a laughing 
youth upon whose brow is stamped the future hero*" 

" Your majesty will transform the boy into a 
hero," said Rosenberg. 

Tne emperor frowned. *^Let us forget for a 
moment the mummery of royalty," said he. " You 
know, moreover, that royalty has brought me 
nothing but misery. Instead of reigning over 
others, I am continually passing under the Caudine 
Porks of another's despotic will." 

** But the day will come when the emperor shall 
reign alone, and then the sun of greatness will 
v\»Q for Germany." 

" Heaven grant it ! I have the will to make of 
Germany one powerful empire. Oh, that I had the 
power, too I My friend, we are alone, and no one 
hears except God. Here on the confines of Ger- 
many, the poor unhappy emperor may be per- 
mitted to shed a tear over the severed garment of 
German royalty — that garment which has been 
rent by so many little princes I . Have you ob- 
served, Rosenberg, how they have soiled its ma- 
jesty? Have you noticed the pretensions of 
these manikins whose domains we can span with 
our hands ? Is it not pitiable that each one in his 
principality is equal in power to the Emperor of 
Austria ! " 

" Yes, indeed," said Rosenberg with a sigh, 
*' Germany swarms with little prmces I " 

'' Too many little princes," echoed Joseph, 
** and therefore their lord and emperor is curtailed 
by so much of his own lawful rights, and Ger- 
many is an empty mame among nations t If the 
Germans were capable of an enlightened patriot- 
ism ; if they would throw away their Anglomania, 
Gallomania, Prussomania, and Austromania, they 
would be something more than the feeble echoes 
of intriguers and pedants.* Each one thrusts his 
own little province forward, while all forget the 
one great fatherland ! " 

^ But the Emperor Joseph will be lord of all 
Germany," cried Rosenberg, exultingly, " and he 
will remin'd them that they are vassals and he is 
their suzerain 1 " 



♦The emperor^B own words. See "Joseph II., Cor- 
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'*They must have a bloody lesson to remind 
them of that," said the emperor, moodily. *' Look 
behind you, Rosenberg, on the other side of the 
Rhine. There lies a kingdom neither larger nor 
more populous than Germany ; a kingdom which 
rules us by its industry and caprices, and is great 
by reason of its unity, because its millions of men 
are under the sway of one monarch." 

**And yet it was once with France as it if 
to-day with Germany," said Count Rosenberg 
** There were Normandy, Brittany, Provence, Lan- 
guedoc, Burgundy, and Franche-Comti, all petty 
dukedoms striving against their allegiance to the 
king. Where are their rulers now ]p Buried and 
forgotten, while their provinces own the sway oi 
the one monarch who tules all France. What 
France has accomplished, Germany, too, can corn- 
pass." 

' The emperor placed his hand affectionately upon 
Rosenberg's shoulder. " You have read my heai*t, 
friend," said he, smiling. **Do you kno«v what 
wild wishes are surging within me now ? wishes 
which Frederick of Prussia would condemn as 
unlawful, although it was quite righteous for him 
to rob Austria of Silesia. I, too, have my Silesia, 
and, by the Lord above me ! mf title-deeds are not 
as mouldy as his I " 

** Only that your Silesia is called Bavaria," said 
Rosenberg, witii a significant smile. 

" For God's sake," cried Joseph, " do not let 
the rushes hear you, lest they betray me to the 
babbling wind, and the wind bear it to the King 
of Prussia. But you have guessed. Bavaria is a 
portion of my Silesia, but only a portion. Bava- 
ria is mine by right of inheritance, and 1 shall 
take it when the time comes, xlt will be a comely 
patch to stop some of the rents in my imperiul 
mantle. But my Silesia lies at every point of the 
compass. To the east lie Bosnia and Servia — ^to 
the south, see superannuated Venice. The lion 
of St. Mark is old and blind, and will fall an easv 
prey to the eagle of Hapsburg. This will extend 
our dominions to the Adriatic sea. When the 
Duke of Modena is gathered to his fathers, my 
brother, in right of his wife, succeeds to the title ; 
and as Ferrara once belonged to the house of Mo- 
dena, he and I together can easily wrest it from 
the pope. Close by are the Tortonese and Ales- 
sandria, two fair provinces whiich the Emg of Sar- 
dinia supposes to be his. Tkey once formed a 
portion of the duchy of Milan ; and Milan is ours, 
with every acre of land that ever belonged to it. 
By Heaven, I will have all that is mine, if it cost 
me a seven years* war to win it back I This is 
not all. Look toward the west, beyond the spires 
of Strasburg, where the green and fertile plains of 
Alsatia woo our coming. They now belong to 
France, but they ahcUl be the property of Austria. 
Farther on lies Lorraine. That, too, is mine, for 
my father's title was * Duke of Lorraine.' What 
is it to me that Francis the First sold his birth- 
right to France ? All that I covet I shall annex 
to Austria, as surely as Frederick wrested Silesia 
from me." 

** And do you intend to let him keep possession 
of Silesia ? " asked Rosenberg. 

*' Not if I can prevent it, but that may not he 
optional with me. I will — but hush 1 Let us 
speak no more of the future ; my soul faints with 
thirst when I think of it. Sometimes I think I 
see Germany pointing to her many wounds, and 
I calling me to come and heal her lacerated body. 
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And yet I can do nothing ! I must stand with 
folded arms, nor wish that I were lord of Austria ; 
for God linows that I do not long for Maria Tue- 
resa's death. May she reign for many years ; but oh ! 
may I live to see the day wherein I shall be sole 
monarch not only of Austria^ but of all Germany. 
If it ever dawns for me, the provinces shall no 
longer speak each one its own language. Ital- 
iaod, Hungarians, and Austrians, all shall be Ger- 
man, and we shall have one people and one 
tongue. To insure the prosperity of my empire, 
I will strengthen my alliance with France. I dis- 
like the French, but I must secure their neutrality 
before 1 step into possession of Bavaria, and as- 
sert my claims to my many-sided Silesia. Well — 
these are dreams ; day has not yet dawned for 
me ! The future Emperor of Germany is yet a 
vassal, and he who goes to France to-xiay is noth- 
ing but a Count of Falkenstein. Come, let us 
eross the bridge that at once unites France with 
Germany, and divides them one from the other." * 
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There was great commotion at the post-house 
of the little town of Vitry. Two maids, in their 
Sunday best, were transforming the public parlor 
of the inn into a festive dining-room ; wreathing 
the walls with garlands, decking the long dining- 
table with flowers, and converting the huge dresser 
into a buffet whereon they deposited the pretty 
gilt china, th^ large cakes, the pastries, jellies, and 
confections, that were designed for the entertain- 
ment of thirty invited guests. The landlord and 
postmaster, a slender little man with an excellent, 
good-humored face, was hurrying from buffet to 
table, from table to kitchen, superintending the 
servants. The cook was deep in the preparation 
of her roasts an J warm dishes ; and at the kitchen 
door sat a little maiden, who, with important mien, 
was selecting the whitest and crispest leaves from 
a mountain of lettuce which she laid into a large 
gilt salad-bowl beside her ; throwing the others to 
n delighted pig, who, like Lazarus, stood by to 
pick up the leavings of his betters. In the yard, 
at the fountain, stood the man-of-all-work, who, as 
butler pro lem.y Was washing plates and glasses ; 
while close by, on the flags, sat the clerk of the 
post-office, polishing and uncorking the bottles 
which the host had just brought from the cellar 
in honor of his friends. 

Monsieur Etienne surveyed his notes of prepa^ 
ration, and gave an approving nod. His face was 
radiant as he returned to the house ; gave another 
glance of satisfaction around the dining-room, and 
passed into an adjoining apartment. This was 
the best-furnished room in the post-house; and 
on a soft lounge, near the window, reclined a pale 
young woman, beautifully dressed, whose vicinity 
to a cradle, where lay a very young infant, beto- 
kened her recent recovery from confinement. 

" Athanasia, my goddess,'^ said Monsieur Etienne, 
coming in on tiptoe, " how do you feel to-day V " 
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She reached out her pale hand and answered in 
a languid voice : ** The doctor says that, so far, I 
am doing pretty well, and, by great precautions, I' 
may be able, in a few weeks, to resume myhouse< 
hold duties." 

Monsieur Etienne raised his eyebrows, and look- 
ed thoughtful " The doctor is over-aaxious, mj 
dear," said he ; " he exaggerates your weakness. 
Our Uttle angej there is already three weeks old, 
and will be standing on his legs before long." 

*^ The doctor is more sympathizing than you^ 
Monsieur Etienne," began the wife. 

** My treasure," interrupted her husband, ** no 
one can iprish to spare you premature exertion 
more than I. But I do entreat of you, my angel, 
to do your best to remain with the company to- 
day as long as you can." 

** I will do all in my power to oblige you," said 
Madame Etienne, condescendingly ; ** and if you 
require it^ I will sit up from first to last." 

** It will be a great festival for us, provided no 
passengers arrive to-day. Good Heaven ! if they 
should come, what could I do with them ? Even 
the best of those we receive here ^re scarcely fit 
to introduce among our respectable guests ; and 
then, as for post-horses, I want every one of them 
for the company. Heaven defend us, then, from 
passengers, for — oh I oh I is it possible I Can it 
be 1 " said Etienne, interrupting himselfl *^ Yes, 
it is the sound of a post-horn." 

'^ Perhaps it is some of our guests," suggested 
Madame Etienne. 

" No, no, for our postilions to-day play but one 
air, ' Je suu />dr«, un pere heureitx,'' " said Monsieur 
Etienne, listening with all his might to the ap- 
proaching horn. 

" It is a passenger," said he, despondingly, 
** Atbanasia, my angel, we are lost 1 " 

So saying. Monsieur Etienne darted out of 
the room, as if he were rushing off to look for 
himself; but he stopped as soon as he had 
reached his front door, for there was no necessity 
to go farther. A dark ccUeche, with three horses, 
dashed up to the door, while not far behind came 
another chaise, whose post-horn was sounding 
" Je suis pere^ un pdre heureuzy 

*^ Is it possible ? " thought the discomfited 
postmaster. " Yes, here they come at the very 
moment when the guests are arriving." 

Just then another horn was heard, and "c/e 
8ui8 pdrCy un pere heureux^''^ made the welkin 
ring. 

On every side they came, but the unlucky pas- 
senger caihche blocked up the passage. Monsieur 
Etienne, following the impulses of his heart, 
rushed past the strangers, and ran to greet the 
most important of his guests, the village curate 
and the pastor of the next market-place. But just 
then the bewildered little man remembered his 
duty, and darted back to the passengers. 

There were two gentlemen in the carriage, and 
on the box, near the postilion, a third person, 
who had the air of a valet. 

** The gentlemen wish to go on to the next 
stage ? " saiJ Etienne, without opening the door. 

" No, sir," said one of the passengers, raising 
his dark-blue eyes to the post-house. " Your 
house looks inviting, and we would like a room 
and a cosy dinner." 

Monsieur Etienne scarcely knew what r^ply to 
make to this untimely request. " You wish ta 
dine here — here — you would — " 
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Down came another post-chaise, thundering on 
the Btt)De9. and louder than ever was the sound of 

Je suis /xftre, tm pere hettreitx" 

Certainly, at that moment, the song was a 
mockery, for Monsieur Etienne was a most un- 
happy and distracted father. . 

** Gentlemen," said he, pathetically, "oblige 
me by going on to the next town. Indeed — " 

" Why, will you not give us dinner ? " asked 
the gentleman who had spoken before. ^* I see a 
number of people passing us and entering the 
house. How is that ? " 

" Sir, they are — that is — I am," stammered the 
landlord ; then suddenly plunging into & desperate 
resolve, he said, " Are you a father ? " 

A shade passed over the stranger's face as he 
replied, '* I have been a father. But why such a 
question ? " 

" Oh, if you have been a father," answered 
Etienne, " you will sympathize with me, when I tell 
you that to-day we christen our first-bom child." 

** Ah, indeed ! " exclaimed the ptissenger, with 
a kind smile. " Then these persons are — " 

" My guests," interrupted the landlord and 
postmaster, " and you wiU know how to excuse 
me if — " 

"If you wish us to the devil," returned the 
blue-eyed stranger, laughing merrily. "But, in- 
deed, I cannot obHge you, my excellent friend, for 
I don't know where his infernal majesty is to be 
found ; and if I may be allowed a preference, I 
would rather remain in the society of the two 
priests whom I see going into your house." 

" You will no'l go farther, then — " 

" Oh, no, we ask to be allowed to join your 
guests, and attend the christening. The baptism 
of a first-bom child is a ceremony which touches 
my heart, and yours, also, does it not ? " saJi the 
Btriinger to his companion. 

" Certamly," replied the other, laughing, " above 
all, when it is joined to another interesting cere- 
mony — ^that of a good dinner." 

" Oh, you shall have a good dinner ! " cried 
Etienne, won over by the sympathy of the first 
speaker. " Come in, gentlemen, come in. As the 
guests of our little son, you are welcome." 



CHAPTER OVn. 

THE aODFATHEB. 

" We accept with pleasure," said the strangers, 
and they followed the host into the house. The 
door of the room where the guests were as- 
sembled was open, and the strangers, with a self- 
possession which proved them to be of the aris- 
tocracy, walked in and mingled ut once in the 
conversation. 

" Allow me, gentlemen," said the host, when he 
had greeted the remainder of his guests, " allow 
me to present you to Madame Etienne. She will 
be proud to receive two such distinguished 
Btxangers in her house to-day." 

Madame Etienne, with a woman's practised 
eye, saw at once that these unknown guests, who 
were so perfectly unembarrassed and yet so 
courteous, must belong to the very first ranks of 
society ; and she was liappy to be able to show 



o£f her savoir vivre before the rest of the com- 
pany. 

She received the two travellers with much grace 
and aifability ; and whereas the curates were to 
have been placed beside her at t<ible, she assigned 
them to her husband, and invited the strangers to 
the scats instead. She mforroed them of the 
names and station of every person present, and 
then related to them how the winter previous, at 
the ball of the sub-prefect, she had danced the 
whole evening, while some of the prettiest giils in 
the room had wanted partners. 

The gentlemen listened with obliging courtesy, 
and appeared deeply interested. The blue-eyed 
stranger, however, mingled somewhat in the 
general conversation. Be spoke with the burgo- 
master from SoJanges of the. condition of his 
town, with the curates of their congregations, and 
seemed interested in the prosperity of French 
manufactures, about which much was said at 
table. 

All were enchanted with the tact and affability 
of the strangers. Monsieur Etienne was highly 
elated, and as for madame, her paleness bad been 
superseded by a becoming flush, and she nevei 
once complained of over-exertion. 

The dinner over, the company assembled 
for the baptism. It was to take place in the 
parlor, where a table covered with a fine white 
cloth, a wax-candle, some flowers, a cmcifix, and 
an improvi^sed font, had been arranged for the 
occasion. 

The noble stranger gave his arm to Madame 
Etienna " Madame," said he, " may I ask of 
you the favor of standing godfather to your 
son ? " 

Madame Etienne blushed with pleasure, and 
repUed that she would be mcst grateful for the 
honor. 

" in this way," thought she, " we shall find out 
his name and rank." 

The ceremony began.v The curate spoke a few 
impressive words as to the nature of the sacrar 
ment, and then proceeded to baptize the infant. 
The water was poured over its head, and at last 
came the significant question: "What is the 
name of the godfather ? " All eyes were turned 
upon him, and Madame Etienne's heart beat bard, 
for she expected to hear the word " count " at the 
very least. 

" My name ? '* said he. " Joseph." 

"Joseph,'* repeated the priest. "Joseph — 
and the surname ? " 

" I thought Joseph would be enough," said the 
stranger, with some impatience. 

" No, sir," replied the priest " The surname, 
too, must be registered in the baptismal rec- 
ords." 

" Very well, then, Joseph the Second." 

" The Second ? " echoed the curate, with a 
look of mistrust " The Second / Is that your 
surname ? " 

" Yes, my name is * The Second.' " 

" Well, be it so," returned the curate, with a 
shrug. "Joseph — the— -Second. Now, what is 
your profession — excuse me, sir, but I ask tlie 
customary questions." 

The stranger looked down and seemed almost 
conf)Ltsed. 

The curate mildly repeated his question. 
" What is your profession, or your station, sir ? " 

" Emperor of Austria," replied Joseph, smiUug 
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A cry of astonishment followed this announce- 
ment. The penuil with which the priest was 
about to record the "profession" of the god- 
father fell from his hands. Madame Etienne in 
her ecstasy fell almost fainting into an arm-chair, 
and Monsieur Etienne, taking the child from the 
arms of the nurse, came and knelt with it at the 
emperor's feet 

This was the signal for a renewal of life and 
movement in the room. All followed the exam- 
ple of the host, and in one moment old and 
young, men and women, were on their knees. 

" Your majesty," said Etienne, in a voice chok- 
ed with tears, " you have made my child famous. 
For a hundred years the honor you have conferred 
upon him will be the wonder of our neighbor- 
hood, and never will the people of Vitry forget 
the condescension of your majesty in sitting 
among us as an equal and a guest. My son is a 
Frenchman, but at heart he shall also be a Ger- 
man, like our own beautiful queen, who is both 
Austrian and French. God bless and preserve 
jou both I Long live our queen, Marie Antoi- 
nette, and long live her noble brother, the Em- 
peror of Austria ! " 

The company echoed the cry, and their shouts 
aroused Madame Etienne, who rosu and advanced 
toward her imperial visitor. He hastened to re- 
place her gently in her arm-chair. • 

" Where people are bound together by the ties 
of parent and godfather,'' said he, " there must 
be no unnecessary ceremony. Will you do me 
one favor, madame ? " 

" Sire, my life is at your majesty's disposal.'* 

" Preserve and treasure it, then, for the sake of 
my godson. And since you are willing to do me 
the favor," continued he, drawing from his bosom 
a snuff-box richly set with diamonds, " accept this 
as a remembrance of my pleasant visit to you to- 
day. My portrait is upon the lid, and as I am 
told that all the lovely women in France take snuff, 
perhaps you will take your snuff from a box 
which I hope will remind you of the giver. 

"And now," continued the emperor, to the 
happy Monsieur Etienne, " as I have been admit- 
ted to the christening, perhaps you will accom- 
modate me with a pair of horses with which I 
may proceed to the next stage." 



CHAPTER CVIII. 

THB ASBITAL AT YBBSAILLBS, 

The French court was at Versailles, it having 
been decided by the king and queen that there 
they would receive the emperor's visit. A mag- 
nificent suite of apartments had been fitted up for 
his occupation, and distinguished courtiers ap- 
pointed as his attendants. He was anxiously 
expected ; for already many an anecdote of his 
affability and generosity had reached Paris. 

A courier had arrived to say that the emperor 
had reached the last station, and would shortly 
be in Versailles. The queen received this intelli- 
gence with tears of joy, and gathered all her 
ladies around her in the room where she expected 
to meet her brother. The king merely nodded, 
and a shade of dissatisfaction passed over his 



face. He turned to his confidential advisei, 
Count. Maurepas, who was alone with him in his 
cabinet. 

*^ Tell me frankly, what do you think of this 
visit ? " 

The old count raised his shoulders d la 
Franpaiae, *^ Sire, the queen has so often invited 
the emperor, that I presume he has come to grat^ 
ify her longings." 

*♦ Ah, bah ! " said Louis, impatiently. " He is 
not so soft-hearted as to shape his actions to suit 
the longings of his family. Speak more candidly." 

** Your majesty commands me to be perfectly 
sincere ? " 

** I entreat you, be truthful and tell me what 
you think." 

" Then I confess that the emperor's visit has 
been a subject of much mystery to your majesty's 
ministers. You are right in saying that he is 
not the man to trouble himself about the state of 
his relatives' affections. He comes to Paris for 
something nearer to his heart than any royal sis- 
ter. Perhaps his hope is that he may succeed in 
removing me, and procuring the appointment of 
De Ghoiseul in my stead." 

^* Never! Austria cannot indulge such vain 
hopes, for her watchful spies must ere this have 
convinced the Hapsburgs that my dislike toward 
this duke, so precious in the eyes of Maria There- 
sa, is unconquerable. My father's shade banished 
him to Chantek>up, and I will follow this shade 
whithersoever it leads. If my father had Uved 
(and perchance Ghois^ had a hand in his death) 
there would have been no alliance of France with 
Austria. I am forced to maintain it, since my 
wife is the daughter of Maria Theresa ; so that 
neither the Austrian nor the anti-Austrian party 
can ever hope to rule in France. Marie Antoi- 
nette is the wife of my heart, and no human being 
shall ever dislodge her thence. But my love for 
her can never influence my policy, which is stead- 
fast to the principles of my father. If Joseph has 
come hither for political purposes, he might have 
spared his pains.'* 

" He may have other views besides those we 
have alluded to. He may come to gain your 
majesty's sanction to his ambitious plans of ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement. The emperor is inordin- 
ately ambitious, and is true to the policy of his 
house." 

" Which, nevertheless, was obliged to yield 
Silesia," said Louis, derisively. 

'^ That is the open wound for which Austria 
seeks balsam from Turkey. If your majesty does 
not stop him, the emperor will light the torch of 
war and kindle a conflagration that may embrace 
all Europe." 

*' If I can prevent war, it is my duty to do so ; 
for peace is the sacred right of my people, and 
nothing but imperative necessity would drive me 
to invade that right." 

" But the emperor is not of your majesty's mind. 
He hopes for war, in expectation of winning 
glory." 

"And I for peace, with the same expectation. 
I, too, would win glory — the glory of reigning 
over a happy and prospero^is people. The fame 
of the conqueror is the scourge of mankind ; that 
of the legislator, its blessing. The last shall be 
my portion — I have no object in view but the 
welfare of the French nation." 

"The emperor may endeavor to cigole your 
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m^esty through your very love for France. He 
may propose to you an extension of French ter- 
ritory to reconcile you to his acquisitions in Tur- 
key. He may suggest the Netherlands as an 
equivalent for Bosnia and Servia.'* 

** I will not accept the bribe," cried Louis 
hastily. '^ France needs no aggrandizement. If 
her boundaries were extended, she woidd lore in 
strength what she gained in size ; so that Joseph 
will waste his time if he seeks to awaken in me a 
lust of dominion. I thirst for conquest, it is 
true — the conquest of my people^s hearts. May 
my father^s blessing, and my own sincere efforts 
enable me to accomplish the one purpose of my 
life I " 

'* You have accomplished it, sire," replied De 
Maurepas, with enthusiasm. ^* You are the abso- 
lute master of your subjects' hearts and af- 
fections." 

" If so, I desire to divide my domains with the 
queen," said Louis, with a searching look at De 
Maurepas. The minister cast down his eyes. 
The king went on : ^* You have something against 
her majesty — what is it ? " 

*^ The queen has something against me, sire. I 
am an eyesore to her majesty. She thinks I am 
in the way of De Ghoiseul, and will try every means 
to have me removed." ' 

** You know that she would try in vain. I have 
already told you so. As a husband, I forget that 
Marie Antoinette is an Archduchess of Austria, 
but as my father's son — ^never ! It is the same 
with her brother. I may find him agreeable as a 
relative ; but as Emperor of Austria, he will know 
me as King of France alone. Be his virtues what 
they may, he never can wring the smallest con- 
cession from me. But hark ! — ^I hear the sound 
of wheels. You know mv sentiments — commu- 
nicate them to the other ministers. I go to wel- 
come my kinsman." 

When the king entered the queen's reception- 
room, she was standing in the midst of her ladies. 
Her cheeks were pale, but her large, expressive 
eyes were fixed with a loving gaze upon the door 
through which her brother was to enter. When 
she saw the king, she started forward, and laying 
both her hands in his. smiled affectionately. 

" Oh, sire," said she, " the emperor has arrived, 
and my heart flutters so, that I can scarcely wait 
for him here. It seems to me so cold that we do 
not go to meet him. Oh, come, dear husband, 
let us hasten to embrace our brother. Good 
Heaven I It is not forbidden a queen to have a 
heart, is it ? " 

*' On the contrary, it is a grace that well be- 
comes her royalty," said Louis, with a smile. 
" But your brother does not wish us to go forward 
to meet him. That would be an acknowledgment 
of hi? imperial station, and you know that he vis- 
its us as Count of Falkenstein." 

" Oh, etiquette, forever etiquette I " whispered 
the queen, while she opened her huge fan and be- 
gan to fan herself. ** There is no escape from its 
fangs. We are rid of Madame de Noailles, but 
Madame Etiquette has stayed behind to watch our 
everv look, to forbid us every joy — " 

Just then the door opened, and a tall, manly 
form was seen upon the threshold. His large blue 
eyes sought the queen, and recognizing her, his 
face brightened with a bewitching smile. Marie 
Antoinette, heedless of etiquette, uttered a cry of 
joy and flew into bis arms. " Brother, beloved 



brother ! " murmured Bhc« in accents of heart-fell 
tenderness. 

" My sister, my own dear Antoinette I " was the 
loving reply, and Joseph drew her head upon hi? 
bre'jst and kissed her again and again. The 
queen, overcome by joy, burht into tears, and in 
broken accents, welcomed the emperor to FraD(-«. 

The bystanders were deeply affe<.'ted, ail except 
the king — he alone was unmoved by the touching 
scene. He alone had remarked with displeasur. 
that Marie Antoinette had greeted her brother in 
their native tongue, and that Joseph had respond- 
ed. It was a German emperor and a German 
archduchess who were locked in each other's arms 
— and near them stood the King of France, for 
the moment forgotten. The position was embar- 
rassing, and Louis had not tact enough to extri- 
cate himself gracefully. With rufiSed brow and 
downcast eyes he stood, until, no longer at)le to 
restrain his chagrin, he turned on his heel to leave 
the room. 

At this moment a light hand was laid upon his 
arm, and the clear, sonorous voice of the queen 
was heard. 

** My dear husband, whither are you going ? " 

" I am here too soon," replied he, sharply. '* 1 
had been told that the Count of Falkenstein had 
arrived, and I cume to greet him. It appears 
that it was a mistake, and I retire until he presents 
himself." 

" The Count of Falkenstein is here, sire, and 
asks a thousand pardons for having allowed his 
foolish heart to get the better of his courtesy," 
said Joseph, with the superiority of better breed- 
ing. *^ Forgive me for taking such selfish poa 
session of my sister's heart. It was a momentary 
concession from the Queen of France to the mem 
ories of her childhood ; but I lay it at your mat 
jesty's feet, and entreat you to accept it as youi 
well-won trophy." 

He looked at the king with such an expres- 
sion of cordiality, that Louis could not withstand 
him. A smile which he could not contiul, 
ripplsd the gloomy surface of the king's face; 
and he came forward, offering both hands. 

*'I welcome you with my whole heart, my 
brother," said he in reply. " Your pre.-«ence in 
Versailles is a source of happiness both to the 
queen and to myself. Let me accompany you to 
your apartments that you maj^ take possession at 
once, and refresh yourself from the fatigues of 
travelling." 

" Sire," replied Joseph, " I will follow your ma- 
jesty wheresoever you please ; but I cannot allow 
you to be inconvenienced by my visit. I am a 
soldier, unaccustomed to magnificence, and not 
worthy of such royal accommodation as you offer." 

" How ! " cried the queen. " You will not be 
our guest ? " 

V I will gladly be your guest at table if you 
allow it," replied the emperor, " but I can dine 
with you without lodging at Versailles. When I 
travel, I do not go to castles but to inns." 

The king looked astounded. " To inns ? " re- 
peated he with emphasis. 

"Count P'alkenst'iin means hotels, your ma- 
jesty," cried the queen, laughing. •' My brother 
is not quite accustomed to our French terms, and 
we will have to teach him the difference between a 
hotel and an inn. But to do this, dear brother, 
you must remain with us. Your apartments aia 
as retired om you could possibly desire them." 
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" I know that Versailles is as vast as it is mag- 
nificent/* said Joseph, ** but I have already sent 
my valet to take rooms for me in Paris. Let us, 
then, say no more on the subject.* I am very 
grateful to you for your hospitality, but I have 
come to France to hear, to see, and to learn. I 
must be out early and late, and that would not 
suit the royal etiquette of Versailles.'^ 

** I thought you had come to Paris to visit the 
king and mysdf," said Marie Antoinette, looking 
disappointed. 

** You were right, dear sister, but I am DOt so 
agreeable that you should wish to have me con- 
stantly at your side. I wish to become acquaint- 
ed with your beautiful Paris. It is so full of 
treasures of art and wonders of industrv, that a 
man has only to use his eyes, and he grows accom- 
plished. 1 am much in need of such advautages^, 
sire, for you will find me a barbarian for whose 
lapses you will have to be induigent.*' 

" I must crave then a reciprocity of indulgence," 
replied Louis. " But, come, count — ^give your arm 
to the queen, and let her show you the way to 
dinner. To-day we dine en famiUey and my 
brothers and sister? are impatient to welcome 
Count Falkenstdn to Versailles.'* 



CHAPTER CIX. 

COUNT FALKEN8TEIN IN, PARIS. 

A MODEST hackney-coach stood before the door 
of the little Hotel de Turenne, in the Rue Vivienne. 
The occupant, who had just alighted, was about 
to enter the hotel, when the host, wbo waa stand- 
ing before the door, with his hands plunged to the 
very bottom of his breeches pockets, ptopped the 
way, and, not very politely, inquired what he 
wanted. 

'•*' I want what everybody else wants here, and 
what your sign offers to everybody — lodgings," 
replied the stranger. 

** That is precisely what you cannot have," 
said mine host, pompously. ** 1 am not at liberty 
to receive any one, not even a gentleman of your 
distinguiii^hed appearance." 

" Then, take in your sign, my friend. When a 
man inveigles travellers with a sign, he ousrht to 
be ready to satisfy their claims upon bis hospi- 
tality. I, therefore, demand a room." 

" I tell you, sir, that you cannot have it. The 
Hotel de Turenne has been too hi^^hly honored to 
entertain ordinary guests. The Emperor of Aus- 
tria, brother of the beautiful queen, has taken 
lodgings here." 

The stranger laughed. " If the emperor were 
to hear you, he would take lodgings with some 
one more discreet than yourself. He travels in- 
cognito in France." 

" But everybody is in the secret, sir ; and all 
Paris is longing for a sight of Count Falkenstein, 
of whom all sorts of delightful anecdotes are cir- 
culated. He is affability itself, and speaks \iitb 
men generally as if they were his equals." 

** And pray," said the stranger, laughing, " is he 
made differently from other men ? " 
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The host eyed his interrogator with anger and 
contempt. "This is very presuming language," 
siiJ he, "and as his m<gestyis my guest, I canuot 
suffer it The French think the world of him, 
and no wonder, for he is the most condescending 
'sovereign in Europe. He refused to remain at 
the palace, and comes to take up his abode here. 
Is not that magnanimous ? " 

" I find it merely a matter of convenience. He 
wishes to be in a central situation. Has he ar- 
rived ? " 

" No, not yet. His valet is here, and has set 
up his camp-bed. I am waiting to receive the 
emperor and his suite now." 

" Is the valet Giinther here ? " 

" Ah, you know this gentleman's name ! Then 
perhaps you belong to the emperor's suite ? " 

" Yes," said the stranger, laughing, " I shave 
him occasionallv. Now call Giinther.'* 

• 

There was something rather imperious in the 
tone of the gentleman who occasionally shaved 
the emperor, and the landlord felt impelled to 
obey. 

" Of course," said he, respectfully, ** if you 
shave the emperor, you are entitled to a room 
here." 

The stranger followed him up the broad stair- 
case that led to the first story of the hotel. As 
they reached the landing, a door opened, and the 
emperor's valet stepped out into the hall. 

" His majesty ! " exclaimed he, quickly moving 
aside and standing stiff as a sentry by the door. 

" His majesty 1 " echoed the landlord. " This 
gentleman — ^this — Your majesty — ^have I — ^" 

" I am Count Falkenstein," replied the em- 
peror, amused. " You see now that you were 
wrong to refuse me ; for the man whom you took 
for an ordinary mortal was neither more nor less 
than the emperor himself." 

The landlord bent the knee and began to 
apologize, but Joseph stopped him short. " Never 
mind," said he, " follow me, I wish to speak with 
you." 

The valet opened the door, and the emperor 
entered the room, the frightened landlord follow- 
ing. 

" These are my apartments ? " continued Jo- 
seph, looking around. 

" Yes, your majesty.'* 

" I retain four of them — an anteroom, a sitting- 
room, a bedroom, and a room for my valet I 
will keep them for six weeks, on one condition." 
' " Your majesty has only to command here.'* 

" Well, then, I command you to forgat what 
I am in Austria. In France, I am Count Fal- 
kenstein ; and if ever I hear myself spoken of 
by any other name, I leave your house on the 
spot" 

" I will obey your instructions, cotmt." 

"You understand, then, that I desire to be 
received and regarded as an ordinary traveller. 
Whence it follows that you will take in what- 
ever other guests apply to you for lodging. You 
ha>e proved to me to-day how unpleasant it is 
to be turned away, and I desire to spare other 
applicants the same inconvenience." 

"But suppose the Parisians should wdsh to 
see Count Falkenstein ? " 

"They will have to submit to a disappoint* 
ment" 

"Should any one seek an audience of — ^the 
count?" 
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" The count recdves visitors, but gives au- 
dience to no one. His visitors will be announbed 
by his valet. Therefore you ne^d give yourself 
no trouble on that head. i>hould any unfortu- 
nate or needy persons present tbemsdves, 70'u 
are at liberty to admit them.** 

** Oh I " cried the host, with teacB in his eyes, 
** how the Parisians will appreciate such generos- 
ity ! " 

" They will not have the opportunity of doing 
so, for they shall not hear a word of it. Now 
go and send me a barber ; and take all the cus- 
tom that presents itself to you, whether it comes 
in a chariot or a hackney-coach." 

The host retired, and as the door was closing, 
Count Rosenberg appeared. The emperor took 
his hand, and bade him welcome. 

*^ I have just been to the embassy," said Rosen- 
berg, " and Count von Mercy says — ^" 

" That I told him I would take rooms at the 
Hotel of the Ambassadors, but I also reserve to 
myself this nice little bachelor establishment, to 
which I may retreat when I feel inclined to do so. 
The advantage of these double quarters is, that 
nobody will know exactly where to find me, and I 
shall enjoy some freedom from parade. At the 
Hotel of the Ambassadors I shall be continually 
bored with imperial honors. Here, on the con- 
trary, I am free as air, and can study Paris at my 
leisure." 

" And you intend to pursue these studies alone, 
cotmt y Is no one to accompany you to spare you 
inconvenience, perchance to assist you in possible 
peril ? " 

" Oh, my friend, as to peril, you know, that I 
am not easily frightened, and that the Paris po- 
lice is too well organized to lose eight of me. 
Monsieur de Sartines, doubtless, thinks that I need 
as much watching as a house-brcciker, for it is 
presumed at court that I have come to steal the 
whole country, and carry it to Austria in my 
pocket" 

" They know that to Count Falkenstein nothing 
is impossible," replied Rosenberg. " To carry 
away France would not be a very hard matter to 
a man who has robbed the French people of their 
hearts." , 

" Ah, bah I the French people have no hearts. 
They have nothing but imagination. There is but 
one roan in France who has genuine seusibility — 
and that one is their poor, timid young king. 
Louis 4ias a heart, but that heart I shall never 
win. Heaven grant that the queen have power to 
make it hers ! " 

" The queen ? If Louis has a heart, it surely 
cannot be insensible to the charms of that lovely 
young queep ! " 

" It ought not to be, for she deserves the love 
of the best of men. But things are not as they 
should be here. I have learned thai in the few 
hours of my visit to Versailles. The queen has 
bitter enemies, and you and I, Rosenberg, must 
try to disarm them." 

" What can I do, count, in this matter ? " 

" You can watch and report to me. Swear to 
me, as an honest man, that you will conceal 
nothing you hear to the queen^s detriment or to 
mine." 

" I swear it, count." 

" Thank you, my friend. Let us suppose that 
our mission is to free my sister from the power of 
a dragon, and restore her to her lover. Tou are 



my trusty squire, and together we shall prevail 
over the monster, and deliver the princess." 

At that moment a knocking was heard at the 
door. It was opeded, and an elegant cavalier, 
with hat and 'swOfd, entered the room, with a 
sweeping. bow. The emperor stepped politely 
forward, apd inquired his business. 

The magnificent 'cavalier waved his hat, and 
with an air of proud consciousness, replied : 

^* I was requested to give my advice regarding 
the arrangement of a gentleman's hair." 

" Ah, the barber," said . the emperor. " Then 
be so good, sir, as to ^ve your advice, and dress 
my hair." 

*^ Pardon me, sir, that is not my profession," 
replied the cavalier, haughtily. **Iam a physi- 
ognomist. Allow me to ^ill in my subordinate." 

" Certainly," said the emperor, ready to burst 
with laughter, as he surveyed the solemn demeanor 
of the artiste. The latter walked majestically to 
the door, and opened it. 

" Jean 1 " cried he, with the voice of a field- 
marshal; and a youth fluttered in, laden with 
powder-purses, combs, curling-tongs, ribbons, po- 
matum, and the other appurtenances of a fijrst- 
rate hair-dresser. 

" Now, sir," said the physiognomist, gravely, 
" be so good as to take a seat." 

Joseph obeyed the polite command, upon which 
the physiognomist retired several paces, folded 
his arms, and contemplated the emperor in solemn 
silence. 

^* Be so kind as to turn your head to the left — 
a little more — so — ^that is it — I wish to see your 
profile," said he, after a while. 

" My dear sir, pray inform me whether in France 
it is customary to take a man^s portrait before 
you dress his hair ? " asked the emperor, scarcely 
able to restrain his increasing mirth ; while Ro- 
senberg retired to the window, where Joseph 
could see him shaking, with his handkerchief 
before his mouth. 

" It is not customary, sir," replied the physi- 
ognomist, with grave earnestness. ** I study 
your face that I may decide which style be- 
comes you best." 

Behind the chair stood the hair-dresser in a 
fashionable suit of nankeen, with lace caffs and 
ruffles, hovering like a large yellow butterfly 
over the emperor, and ready at the signal to 
alight upon the imperial head with brush and 
comb. 

The physiognomist continued bis study. He 
contemplated the head of the emperor from 
every point of view, walking slowly around him, 
and returning to take a last survey of the front. 

Finally his eye rested majestically upon the 
butterfly, which fluttered with expectation. 

" Physiognomy of a free negro," said he, with 
pathos. " Give the gentleman the Moorish coif- 
fure^'* * And with a courtly salute he left the 
room. 

The emperor now burst into shouts of laugh- 
ter, in which he was heartily joined by Rosenberg. 

Meanwhile the butterfly had set to work, and 
was frizzing with all his might. 

" How will you manage to give me the Moor- 
ish coiffure * " asked the emperor, when he had 
recovered his speech. 

♦ " MSmoires d'un Voyageur qui se Eepoee," voL IIL, 
p. 42. 
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** I shall divide your hair into a multitude bf 
single locks f curl, friz them, and they will stand 
out from yoKir |;iead in exact imitation of the ne- 
gro's wool,'* "Answered the butterfly, triumphantly. 

'^ I haye no doubt that it would accord eharnon 
ingly with my physiognomy," said the emperor, 
oace milre indulging in a peal of laughter, " but 
to-d&y i must content myself with the usual Eu- 
ropean style. Dress my hair as you see it, and 
be diligent, for I am pressed for time." 

The hair-dresser reluctantly obeyed, and in a 
few minutes the work was completed and the 
ariin'e had gone. 

" Now," said Joseph to Count Rosenberg, " I 
am about to pay some visits. My first one shall 
be to Monsieur de Maurepas. He is one of our 
most active opponents, and I long to become ac- 
quainted with my enemies. Come, then, let U4 
go to the hotel of the keeper of the great seal." 

"Your majesty's carriages are not here," re- 
plied Rosenberg. 

"Dear friend, my equipages are always in read- 
iness. Look on the opposite side of the street at 
those hackney-coaches. They are my carriages 
for the present. Now let us cross over and select 
one of the neatest." 

Perfect silence reigned in the anteroom of 
Monsieur de Maurepas. A liveried servant, with 
important mien, walked forth and back before the 
closed door of the reception-room, like a bull-dog 
guarding his master's sacred premises. The door 
or the first anteroom was heard to open, and the 
servant turned an angry look toward two gentle- 
men who made their appearance. 

" Ah," said he, " the two gentlemen who just 
!^w alighted from the hackney-coach ? " 

" The same," said the emperor. *^ Is monsieur 
le comte at home ? " 

" He is," said the servant pompously, 

" Then be so good as to announce to him Count 
Falkenstein." 

The man shrugged his shoulders. " I am sorry 
that I cannot oblige you, sir. Monsieur de Tabo- 
reau is with the count ; and until their conference 
is at an end, I can announce nobody." 

" Very well, then, 1 shall wait," replied Joseph, 
taking a seat, and pointing out another to Count 
Bosenberg. 

The servant resumed his walk, and the two vis- 
itors in silence awaiteJ the end of the conference. 

*' Do you know, Rosenberg," said Joseph, after 
a pause, ** that I am grateful to Count de Maure- 
pas for this detention in his anteroom? It is 
said that experience is the mother of wisdom. 
Now my experience of to-day teaches me that it is 
excessively tiresome to wait in an anteroom. 1 
think I shall be careful for the future, when I 
have promised to receive a man, not to make him 
wait. Ah 1 here comes another visitor. We are 
about to have companions in enjiuV^ 

The person who entered the room was received 
with more courtesy than " the gentlemen who had 
come in the hackney-coach." The servant came 
forward with eagerness, and humbly craved his 
pardon while ififorming hun that his excellency 
was not yet visible. 

" I shall wait," replied the Prince de Harrai, 
advancing to a seat. Suddenly he stopped, and 
looked in astonishment at Count Falkenstein, 
who, perfectly unconcerned, was sitting in a comer 
of the room. 

** Great Heaven I bis msgesty, the emperor I " 



cried he, shocked^ \mt recovering himself suffi- 
ciently to mske-a deep inclination. 

"Can your majesty pardon this unheard-of 
oversight I*" 

" Peace, prince," replied the emperor, smiling ; 
" you will disturb the ministers at their confer- 
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ence. 

'* Why, -man, how is it that his excellency is 
not a{)prised of his majesty's presence here ? " 
said .l!Qe Prince de Harrai to the lackey. 

" His excellency never spoke to me of an em- 
peror," stammered the terrified lackey. " He de- 
sired me to admit no one except a foreign count, 
whose name, your highness, I have been so un- 
lucky as to forget." 

" Except Count Falkenstein." 

" Yes, your highness, I believe — ^that is, I think 
it—" 

** And you leave the count to wait here in the 
anteroom I " 

" I beg monsieur le comte a thousand pardons. 
I will at once repair my error." 

" Stay," said the empsror, imperatively. Then 
turning to the Prince de Hami, he continued 
good-bumoredly : " If your highness is made to 
wail in the anteroom, there is no reason why the 
Count of Falkenstein should not bear you com- 
pany. Let us, then, wait together." 

The ministerial conference lasted half an hour 
longer, but at last the door opened, and Monsieur 
de Maurepas appeared. He wa4 coming forward 
with ineSable courtesy to receive his guests, when 
perceiving the emperor, his self-possession forsook 
him at once. Pale, hurried, and confused, he 
stammered a few inaudible words of apology, 
when Joseph interrupted and relieved him. 

He offered his^hand with a smile, saying : " Do 
not apologize ; it is unnecessary. It is nothing 
but right that business of state should have pre- 
cedence over private visitora." * 

^^ But your majesty is no private individual I " 
cried the minister, with astonishment. 

" Pardon me," said the emperor, gravely. " As 
long as I remain here, 1 am nothing more. I left 
the Emperor of Austria at Vienna; he has no 
concern with the Count of Falkenstein, who is on 
a visit to Paris, and who hiis come hither, not to 
paraJe his rank, but to see and to learn wherti 
there is so much to be learned. May I hope that 
you will aid Count Falkenstein in his search after 
knowledge ? '* 



CHAPTER OX. 

THE QUBE^r AND THB ^* DAMB3 DE LA HALLE.'' 

A BRILLIANT crowd througcd the apartments of 
the Princess d'Artois. The royal family, tlie court, 
and the lords and Lidies of high rank were assem- 
bled in her reception-rooms, for close by an event 
of hi!;hest importance to France was about to 
transpire. The princess was giving birth to a 
scion of royalty. The longings of France were 
about to be fulfilled — the House of Bourbon was 
to have an heir to its greatness. 

The accouclierneni of a royal princess was in 



* The emperor's own worda. Habner, ^ Life of Joseph 
IL," p. 141. 
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those days an c'^ent tbnt conceraed all Paris, and 
all the authoritieb and corporations of the great 
capital bad represenfatives in those reception- 
rooms. It being only a princess who was in labor, 
and not a queen, none but the royal family and 
the ministers were admitted into her bedchamber. 
The aristocracy waited in the reception-rooms, 
the people in the corridors and galleries. Had it 
been Marie Antoinette, all the doors would have 
been thrown open to her subjects. The fishwives 
of Paiis, the laborers, the gamint^ even the 
beggars had as much right to see the Queen of 
France delivered, as the highest dignitary of the 
land. The people, then, who thronged both palace 
and gardens, were awaiting the moment when the 
physician should appear upon the balcony and 
announce to the enraptured populace that a prince 
or princess had been vouchsafed to France. 

From time to time one of the royal physicians 
came out to report the progress of afiaii'S, until 
finally the voice of the oiccoucheur proclaimed 
liiat the Princess d^Artois had given birth to a 
prince. 

A cry of joy followed this announcement. It 
was that of the young mother. Raising her head 
from her pillow, she cried out in ecstasy, ** Oh, how 
happy, how happy I am ! " ♦ 

The queen bent over her and kissed her fore- 
head, whispering words of afibctionate sympathy 
in her eitr; but no one saw the tears that fell 
from Marie Antoinette's eyes upon the lace-covered 
pillow of her fortunate kinswoman. 

She kissed the princess again, as though to 
atone for those tears, and with tender congratula- 
tions took her leave. She passed through the re- 
ception-rooms, greeting the company with smiling 
composure, and then went out mto the corridors 
which led to her own apartments. Here the scene 
changed. Instead of the respectful silence which 
bad saluted her passage through the rooms, she 
encountereJ a hum of voices and an eager multi- 
tude all pressing forward to do her homage after 
their own rough fashion. 

Every one felt bound to speak a word of love or of 
admiration, and it was only by dint of great exertion 
that the two footmen who preceded the queen were 
able to open a small space through which she 
could pass. She ieit- annoyed — even alarmed — 
and for the first time in her life regretted the 
etiquette which once had required that the Queen 
of France should not traverse the galleries of Ver- 
sailles without an escort of her ladies of honor. 

Marie Antoinette had chosen to dispense with 
their attendance, and now she was obliged to 
endure the contHCt of those ten-ible " dames de U 
halle," who for hundreds of years had claimed 
the privilege of speaking face to face with royalty, 
and who now pressed around her, with jokes that 
crimsoned her cheeks while they were rapturously 
received by the canaille. 

With downcast eyes and trembling steps, she 
t.ned to hurry past the odious crowd of pomardes. 

*^Look, looiv," cried one, peering in her face, 
*' bok at the queen and see her blushing like a 
rose-bud ! " 

"But indeed, pretty queen, you should remember 



• Madame de Campan, vol. 1., p. 21 fl. The prince whose 
advent was h oource of such triumph to his mother, was 
the I)uke do Berry, father of the prt-seDt Count de Cham- 
bord. He It was who. In 1827, was stabbed as he was 
about to enter the theatre, and died in the arms of Loais 
XYIIL former Coant de Provence. 



that yon are not a rose-bud, but a fiiJ^-blown rose , 
and it is time that you were putting forth roao 
buds yourself." 

"So it is, so it is," shouted the multitude. 
" The queen owes us a rose-bud, and we must 
have it" 

" See here, pretty queen," cried another fish- 
wife, "it is your fault if we stand here on the 
Btaircflses and out in the hot sun to-day. li 
you had done your duty to France instead ol 
leaving it to the princef^s in yonder, the lack- 
eys would have been obliged to open the doors to 
us as well as to ihe great folks, and we would 
have jostled the dukes and princes, and taken 
our ease on your velvet sofas. The next time 
we come here, we must have a tramp into the 
queen's room, and she must let us see herseK 
and a brave dauphin, too." 

" Yes, yes," cried the fish-wives in chorus, 
"when we come back we must see the young 
dauphin." 

The queen tried to look as though she heard 
none of this. Not once had she raised her 
eyes or turned her head. Now she was coming 
to the end of her painful walk through the 
corridors, for Heaven be praised I just before 
her was the door of her own anteroom. Once 
across that threshold she was safe from the 
coarse ribaldry that was making her heart throb 
and her cheeks tingle; for there the rights of 
the people ended, and those of the sovereign 
began. 

But the "dames de la halle" were perfectly 
aware of this, and they were determined that sht 
should not escape so easily. 

" Promise us," cried aloud, shrill voice, " prom 
ise us that we shall have a young dauphin 
as handsome as his mother and as good as his 
father." 

" Yes, promise, promise," clamored the odious 
throng; and men and women pressed close upon 
the queen to see her face and hear her answer. 

Marie Antoinette had almost reached her door. 
She gave a sigh of relief, and for the first time 
raised her eyes with a sad, reproachful look 
toward her tormentors. 

Just then a strapphie, wtde-shouldered huckster, 
pushed her heavy body between the queen and 
the door, and barring the entrance with her great 
brown arms, cried out vociferously : " You do 
not pass until you promise ! We love you and 
love the king : we will none of the Count de 
Provence for our king ; we must have a dauphin." 

The queen still pretended not to hear. She 
tried to evade the pouaarde and to slip into her 
room ; but the woman perceived the motion, 
and confronted her again 

" Be so kind, madame," said Marie Antoinette, 
mildly, " as to allow me to pass." 

" Give us the promise, then," said the fish-wife, 
putting her arms a-kimbo. 

The other women echoed the words, " Give us 
the promise, give us the promise I " 

Poor Marie Antoinette! She felt her courage 
leaving her — she must be rid of this fearful band 
of viragos at any price. She would fiaint if she 
stood there much longer. 

Again the loud cry — "Promise us a dauphin, 
a dauphin, a dauphin ! " 

" 1 promise," at last replied the queen. " Now, 
madame, in mercy, let me have entrance to dd" 
own rooms." 
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The woman stepped back, the queen passed 
away, ani behind her the people shouted out in 
every conceivible tone of voice, " She has prom- 
ised. The quei^n has promised a dauphin !" 

Marie Autoinette walked hurriedly forward 
through the drst anteroo.n where her footman 
waited, to the second wherein her ladies of honor 
were assembled. 

Without a word to any of them she darted 
across the room and opening the door of her 
cabinet, threw herself iuto an arm-chair and 
sobbed aloud. No oat was there excepting 
Madame de Campan. 

** Campan, " said she, while tears were stream- 
ing down her cheeks, "shut the door, close the 
portiere. Let no one witness the sorrow of the 
Queen of France ! " 

With a passionate gesture, she buried her face 
in ner hands and wept aloud. 

After a while she raised her tearful eyes and 
they rested upon Madame de Campan, who was 
kneeling before her with an expression of sin- 
cerest sympathy. 

** Oh, (*ampan, what humiliation I have endured 
Uvdaj ! The poorest woman on the street is more 
foi-tunate than I ; and if she bears a child upon 
her arm, she can look down with compassion 
upon the lonely Queen of France, — that queen 
upon whose marriage the blessing of God does 
not rest ; for she has neither husband nor 
child," 

" S^ay not so, your majesty, for God has smitten 
your enemies, and with His own tender hand He 
is kiniling the fire of love in the heart of the 
king your husband." 

Marie Antoinette shook her head sadly. " No 
— ^the king does not love me. His heart does 
not respond to mine. He loves me, perhaps, as 
a sister, but no more — no more I" 

** He loves your majesty with the pas<«ion and 
enthusiasm of a lover, but he is very timid, and 
waits for some token of reciprocity before he 
dares to avow his love." 

"No, he does not love me," repeated Marie 
Antoinette with a sigh. **I have tried every 
means to win his heart. He is indulgent toward 
my failings, and kindly anticipates my wishes ; 
sometimes he seems to ei:\ioy my society, but it is 
with the calm, collateral affection of a brother for 
bis sister. And 1 1— oh, my God I my whole 
heart is his, and craves for that ardent, joy- 
bestowing love of which poets sing, and which 
noble women prize aVjove every earthly blessing. 
Such love as my father gave to my happy mother, 
I would that the king felt for me." 

" The king does not know the extent of his 
love for your majesty," said De Campan soothing- 
ly, "Some fortuuate accident or dream of jeal- 
ousy will reveal it to him before long." 

'^God speed the accident or the dream ! " sighed 
the queen ; and forthwith her tears began to flow 
anew, while her .hands lay idly upon her lap. 

Those burning tears at last awakened her from 
the apathy of grief. Suddenly she gave a start 
and threw back her head. Then she rose from 
her seat, and, like Maria Theresa began to pace 
the apartment. Gradually her face resumed its 
usual expression, and her demeanor became, as it 
was wont to be, dignified and graceful 

Coming directly up to Madame de Campan, she 
smiled and give her hand. " Good Campan," said 
she^ " you have seen me in a moment of weak- 



ness, of which I am truly ashamed. Try to for- 
get it, dear friend, and I promise that it shall 
never be repeated. And now, call my tire-women 
and order my carriage. Leonard is coming with 
a new coiffure^ and Bertin has left me several 
beautiful hats. Let us choose the very prettiest 
of them all, for I must go and show myself to the 
people. Order an open carriage, that every one 
may see my face, and no one may say that the 
queen envies the maternal joys of the Countesd 
d^Vrtois. To-night we are to have the opera of 
* Iphigenia ^ — it is one of my magnificent teacher's 
che/8-d*ceuvre. The emperor and I are to go to- 
gether to listen to our divine Gluck's music, and 
Paris must believe that Marie Antoinette is happy 
— too happy to envy any woman I Come, Cam- 
pan, and dress me becomingly." 



CHAPTER OXI. 

THE ADOPTED SON OF THE QUEEIf. 

An hour later, the queen entered her carriage 
in all the splendor of full dress. Leonard had al- 
tered her coiffure. Instead of the three-story 
to>^er, her hair was low, and she wore a most be- 
coming hat, chiefly made up of flowers and 
feathers. She also wore rouge, for she was very 
pale; and to conceal the traces of weeping she 
had drawn a faint dark line <)elow her lower 
lashes which greatly increased the brilliancy of 
her eyes. 

She ordered her coachman to drive through the 
town. Wherever the royal outriders announced 
her coming, the people gathered on either side of 
the streets to wave their hats and handkerchiefs, 
and greet her with every demonstration of enthu- 
siasm and love. 

Marie Antoinette greatly enjoyed her popularity, 
she bowed her head, and smiled, and waved her 
hand in return, calling upon the ladies who ac- 
companied her to sympathize with her happi-. 
ness. 

" Indeed," said she to the Princess de Lam- 
balle,* '* the people love me, I do believe. They 
seem glad to see me, and I, too, like to see 
them." 

" Tour majesty sees that in Versailles, as in 
Paris, you have thousands of lovers," replied the 
princess. 

" Ah," said the queen, " my lovers are there to 
be seen ; but my enemies, who lie concealed, are 
more active than my friends. And how do I 
know that they are not now among the crowd that 
welcomes me ! How dreadful it is to wear a 
mask through life! They, perhaps, who shout 
* Long live the queen,' are plotting against her 
peace, and I, who smile in return, dare not trust 
them!" 

The royal equipage had now reached the gates, 
and was passing into the country. Marie An- 
toinette felt a sense of relief at the change. She 
gazed with rapture upon the rich foliage of the 
trees, and then looking pensively above for a few 
moments, she watched the floating clouds of blue 

♦ The Princess de Lnmballe waa Bubsequenily behead- 
ed, and her head was carried tkroogh the streets of Pari! 
on a pike.— Trans. 
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ftod silver, and then followed the flight of the 
birds that were soaring in such freedom through 
the air. 

" How I wish that I could fly I " said she, sigh- 
ing. "We mortals are less privileged than the 
little birds — we must creep along the earth ^ith 
the reptiles that we loathe! Faster, tell the 
coachman to drive faster ! '' cried she, eagerly, " I 
would like to move rapidly just now. Faster, 
Btill faster r* 

The command went forward, and the outriders 
dashed ahead at full speed. The carriage whirled 
past the cottages on the wayside, while the queen 
leaning back upon her satin cushions, gave herself 
up to the dreamy enjoyment which steals over the 
senses during a rapid drive. 

Suddenly there was an exclamation, and the 
horses were reined in. The queen started from 
her reverie, and leaned forward. 

"What has happened?" cried she of the 
equerry, who at that moment sprang to the side 
of the caJeche. 

" Your majesty, a child has just run across the 
road, and has been snatched from under the 
horses* feet" 

" A child ! " exclaimed the queen, starting from 
her seat. "Is it kiUed?" 

" No, your majesty. It is luckily unhurt. The 
coachman reined up his horses in time for one of 
the outriders to save it. It is unhurt — ^nothing but 
frightened. Your majesty can see him now in the 
aims of the old peasant-woman there." 

" She is about to return to the cottage with it," 
said the queen. * Then stretching her arms tow- 
ard the old woman, she cried out in an implor- 
ing voice : " Give me the child — ^bring it here I 
Heaven has sent it to me as a comfort ! Give it to 
me, I entreat you." 

Meanwhile the old woman, recalled by the 
equerry, was approaching the carriage. " See," 
exclaimed the queen to her ladies, " see what a 
lovely boy 1 " And, indeed, he was a beauti^l 
child, in spite of his little tattered red jacket, and 
hi» bare brown legs, as dark with dirt as with 
sunburn. 

" Where is his mother ? " asked Marie An- 
toinette, looking compassionately at the child. 

"My daughter is dead, madame," said the peas- 
ant " She died last winter, and left me the bur- 
den of five young children to feed." 

" They shall burden you no longer," exclaimed 
the queen kindly. " I will maintain them all, and 
this little angel you must give to me. Will vou 
not ? " 

"Ah, midame, the child is only too lucky ! But 
my little Jacob is so wilful that he will not stay 
with you." 

" I will teach him to love me," returned the 
queen. " Give him to me now." 

She leaned forward and received the child from 
his grandmother's arms. It was so astounded, 
that it uttered not a cry ; it only opened its great 
blue eyes to their utmost, while the queen settled 
it upon her lap. 

"See," exclaimed the delighted Marie Antoi- 
nette, " he is not at all afraid of me. Oh,^we are 
going to be excellent friends! Adieu, my poor 
old grandmother. I will send you something for 
your children as soon as 1 reach home. And now, 
Monsieur de Vievigne, let us return to Versailles. 
Tell your grandmamma good-by, little Jacob. 
You are going to ride with me. 
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"Adieu, my little one," said the grandmoihcr. 
" Don't forget your — " 

Her words were drowned in the whirr of the 
carriage, which disappeared from her wondering 
eyes in a cloud of dust. 

The motion, the noise, and the air brushing his 
curls into his face, awakened the boy from his 
stupor. He started from the queen's arms, and 
looking Wildly around, began to yell with all his 
might. Never had such unharmonious sounds 
assailed the ears of the queen before. But she 
seemed to be quite amused with it The louder 
little Jacob screamed and kicked, the closer she 
pressed him to her heart; nor did she se€-m to 
observe that his dirty little feet were leaving un- 
sightly marks upon her rich silk dress. 

The caleche arrived at Versailles, and drew up 
before the doors of the palace. With her newly 
acquired treasure in her arms, the queen at- 
tempted to leave the carriage, but the shrieks and 
kicks became so vigorous that she was obliged to 
put the child doi^n. The pages, gentlemen, and 
ladies in waiting, stared in astonishment as ber 
majesty went by, holding the refractory little 
peasant by the hand, his rosy cheeks covered with 
many an arabesque, the joint production of tears 
and dirt. Little cared Jacob for the splendor 
around him ; still less for the caresses of his royal 
protectress. 

" I want to go to my grandmother," shrieked 
he, "I want my brother Louis and sister Muii- 
anne ! " 

" Oh, dear little one ! " cried the queen, " what 
an affectionate heart he has ! He loves his rela- 
tives better than all our luxury, and the Queen of 
France is less to him than bis poor old grand- 
mother! — Never mind, darling, you shall be loved 
as well and better than you ever were at home, 
and all the more that you have not learned to 
flatter ! " 

She bent down to caress him, but he wiped off 
her kisses with indignation. Marie Antoinette 
laughed heartily, and led the child into her cabi« 
net, where she placed him on the very spot whei'e 
she had been weeping a few hours earlier. 

" Campan," said she, " see how good God bas 
been to me to-day I He has sent me a child upon 
whom I can lavish all the love which is consum- 
ing my poor, lonely heart. Yes, my little one, I 
will be a mother to you, and may God and your 
own mother hear my vow ! Now, Campan, let us 
take counsel together as to what is to be done. 
First, we must have a nurse, and then his face 
must be washed, and he must be dressed as be- 
comes my pretty httle adopted son." 

The child, who had ceased his cries for a mo- 
ment, now broke out into fresh shrieks. " I want 
to go home ! I won't stay here in this big house I 
Take me to my grandmother ! " 

" Hush, you unconscionable little savage 1 " said 
Madame de Campan. 

" Oh, Campan I " cried the queen deprecatingly, 
" how can vou chide the little fellow ! His cries 
are so many proofs of the honesty of his heart, 
which is not to be bribed of its love by aU that 
royalty can bestow ! " * 

♦ The quoen kept her word. The boy was brought up 
as her own child. He always breakfasted and dined by 
her side, and she never called him by any other name save 
that of "my child." "When Jacqnes CTew up, he displayed 
a taste R»r painting, and of course li?-d every advaDtflj;e 
which royal j^rotection could afford him. He waa piivl- 
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CHAPTER OXII. 

"OHAKTONS, c£l£bBONS NOTRE BEINE.'* 

The opera-house was full to orerflowing. In 
the lowest tier were the ladies of the aristocracy, 
their heads surmounted by those abominable tow- 
ers of Leonard's invention. Above them sat the 
less distinguished spectators; and the parquet 
was thronged by poets, learned men, students, and 
civil officers of various grades. Almost every 
class found some representatives in that brilliant 
assemblage; and each one felt keenly the privi« 
lege he enjoyed in being present on that particular 
occasion. But it was not altogether for the sake 
of the music that all Paris had flocked to the 
opera. The Parisians were less desirous to hear 
" Iphigenia,'* than to see the emperor,who was to 
be there in company with his sister. 

Since his arrival in the capital, Joseph had been 
the theme of every conversation. Every one had 
something to relate of his affability, his conde- 
scension, or his goodness. His bon moia, too, 
were in every mouth ; and the Parisians, who at 
every epoch have been so addicted to wit, were so 
much the more enraptured with the impromptu 
good things which fell from Joseph's lips, that the 
Bourbons were entirely deficient in sprightliness. 

Every man had an anecdote to relate that con- 
cerned Joseph. Yesterday he had visited the 
Hotel-Dieu. He had even asked for admission to 
the apartments of the lyin<;-in women, and upon 
being refused entrance by the sisters, he had said, 
** Do let me see the first scene of human misery." 
The sisters, struck by the words as well as by the 
noble bearing of the stranger, had admitted him ; 
and upon taking leave he had remarked to the 
nun who accompanied him, '* The sufferings which 
you witness in this room, reconcile you without 
doubt to the vows you have made." It was only 
after his departure that his rank was discovered, 
and this by means of the gift he left in the hands 
of the prioress— a draft upon the imperial ex- 
chequer of forty-ei^ht thousand livrcs. 

A few days previous, he had sought entrance to 
the "Jardui des Plantes;" but the porter had 
refused to open the gates until a larger number of 
visitors should arrive. So the emperor, instead of 
discovering himself, took a seat under the trees 
and waited quietly until the people had assembled. 
On his return, he had given eight louis d'ors to 
the porter; and thus the latter had learned his 
majesty's rank. 

Again — ^the emperor had called upon Buffon, 
announcing himself simply as a traveller. Buffon, 
who was indisposed, had gone forward to receive 
his ga&^i m a dressing-gown. His embarrass- 
ment, as he recognized his imperial visitor, had 
been very great. But Joseph, laughing, said, 
*' When the scholar comes to visit his teacher, 
do you suppose that he troubles himself about the 
profes'^or's costiune ? " 

That was not aU. He was equally affable with 
artists. He talked dafly with the painters in the 
Louvre ; and having paid a visit to the great actor 
I^ Eain, whom he had seen the night before in 

lefod to approach the qneen nnannonnoed. But when the 
Revolatfon Uroke oat, thts miserable wretch, to avoid on- 
popularity. Joined the Jacobins, and was one of the 
queec'B bitterest enemies onf most frenzlcil accasera. 



the character of a Roman emperor, he found him 
like Buffon in a dressing-gown. 

When Le Kain would have apologized, the 
emperor had said, " Surely emperors need not be 
so fastidious one toward the other 1 " 

" The emperor goes everywhere," cried a voice 
in the crowd. '* Yesterday he paid a visit to one f)t 
the tribunals and remtuned during the sitting. lie 
was recognized, and the president would have as- 
signed him a seat among the council, but the em- 
peror declined and remained in a trellised-box 
with the other spectators." 

" How I " cried another voice, "the emperor sat 
in a little common trellised-box ? " 

"Yes," replied the first speaker, "he was in 
one of those boxes called lanterns. Even Mar- 
sorio and Pasqain had something to say on the 
subject" * 

" What did they say ? Tell us what said our 
good friends, Marsorio and Pasquin." 

" Here it is. I found it pasted on a comer of 
the Palais Royal and I tore it down and put it in 
my pocket. Shall I read it ? " 

"Yes, yes," cried the multitude; and it was 
whispered among them that this was Riqueltnont, 
the author of the satires that were sung on the 
Pont-Nenf, and were attributed to Marsorio and 
Pasquin. 

" Now, gentlemen, listen ! " 

And with a loud voice, Riquelmont b^gan to 
read: 

* Mabsosio. — Grand miracle, Pasqain, 

Le Boleil dans ane lanteme I 
PABQunr. — ^Allons done, tu me hemes I 
Mabsosio. — Pour te dire le vrai. tiens : Diogftne en vain 
Gherchalt jadis nn nomme, one lanteme k la 

main, 
£h bien, k Paris oe matin 
II Teftt troav6 dans la lantorne." 

" (jood, good I " cried the listeners, " the em- 
peror is indeed a wonderful — " 

Just then the bell for the curtain was heard, 
and the crowd pressed into the parterre. Amid 
the profoundest stillness the opera began. Be- 
fore the first scene had ended, a slight rustling of 
chairs was heard in the king's box, and all eyes 
were turned thither. The whole royal family, 
with the exception of the king, were there ; and 
in their midst, loveliest of all, appeared the young 
queen, brilliant with youth, grace, and beauty as 
she bent her head, and, with bewitching smiles, 
returned the greetings of her subjects. 

The audience broke out into a storm of raptur- 
ous applause, and Marie Antoinette, kissing her 
fair hand, took her seat and prepared to listen to 
the music. 

But the spectators were less interested in 
"Iphigenia" than in the imperial box. Their eyes 
were continually seeking the emperor, who, con- 
cealed behind the heavy velvet draperies, was 
absorbed in the performance. At one stage of 
the representation, Iphigenia is led in triumph 
through the Greek camp, while a chorus of 
Thcssalians sing — 

** Que d'attralts, qne de majesty, 
Qae de graces ! qne de beant^I 
(Cantons, c6I6brons notre reine I " 

The audience took the cue and trandforroed 



* Marsorio and Pasqain were the anonymous wits of 
the people, the authors of all the epigrams and pasquin- 
ades which wen' pasted about the streets and nriirlnated 
with— nobody. Mat sorio and Pasquin still exist ia Koc^i 
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themselvea into acton. Every eye and every 
% head turned to the royal box, and for the second 
time every hand was raised to applaud. From 
boxes, galleries, and parquet, the cry was, " Da ca- 
po, da capo ! Again that chorus I " 

The singer who represented Achilles compre- 
hended that the enthusiasm of the spectators was 
not for the music 

Enchanted with the idea of being the mouth- 
piece of the people, he stepped to the front of the 
stage, and raising his arm in the direction of the 
royal box, he repeated the line, 

"* CSiantona, o6Idbron8 notre reine t ^ 

The heart of the young queen overflowed with 
excess of joy. She leaned toward the emperor, 
and gently drawing him forward, the brother and 
Bister both acknowledged the graceful compli- 
ment. The emperor was saluted with shouts, and 
the singers began for the second time, " ChanUmt, 
celebroru notre reine I " The people, with one ac- 
cord, rose from their seats, and now, on every 
side, even from the stage, were heard the cries of 
** Long live our queen 1 Long live the emperor ! " 

Marie Antoinette, leaning on her brother's arm, 
bent forward again, and, for the third time, the 
singers, and with them the people, sang, *' Chan- 
iofia, eSlebrona notre reine / " 

This time, every occupant of the imperial box 
rose to return acknowledgments, and the audience 
began for the fourth time, 

** Chantons, c6I6bron8 notre reine I " 

The qupen was so overcome, that she could no 
longer restrain her tears. She tried to incline her 
head, but her emotion overpowered her, and cov- 
ering her face with her handkerchief, she leaned 
upon the shoulder of her brother, and wept. 

The applause ceased. The emotion of Marie 
Antoinette had communicated itself to her wor- 
shippers, and many aa eye was dimmed with sym- 
pathetic tears. 

Suddenly, in the parterre, a tall, manly form 
arose from his seat, and, pointing to the queen, 
recited the following couplet : 

** 81 le penple pent efipdrer 
QuHl lui sera permiit de riro, 
Ce n^est que Bi>as Thenreux empire 
D^s princes qui aavent pleurer.^ 

Tliis happy impromptu was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. Marie Antoinette had dried her tears to 
listen, and as she prepared to leave the theatre, 
she tum»d to her brother, and said : 

** Oh ! that I could die now ! Death would be 
welcome , for in this proud moment I have emptied 
my cup of earthly joy I " * 



CHAPTER OXm. 

THE HOTEL TT7BENNE. 

The host of the Hotel Turenne had punctually 
obeyed the orders of Count Falkenstein. He had 
taken every applicant for rooms, whether he came 
in an ignominious hackney-coach or in a magnifi- 
cent carriage. 

♦ •* M6mo!re8 de Weber,'* vol. 1., p. 48. — ^M^molres de 
Madame de Campan, vol. il, p. 127.— %ubnor, ^*Life of Jo- 
seph II.,*' page 142b 



But now every room was taken, and the host, 
fearful of consequences, was waiting for the <im- 
peror to appear, that be might be informed of the 
important fact. 

in ten or fifteen minutes, his imperial majesty 
was seen coming down the staircase, and Monsieur 
Louis approached, with a low bow. 

" May I have the honor of speaking with Ccuut 
Falkenstein f '* 

" Certainly," said the count " What is it ? " 

'* I wished to inform monsieur le comto, that my 
hotel is full to the garret. Should monsieui le cointe, 
then, see a traveller leaving my door, he will know 
that I am not infringing his imp — his orders, I 
mean. I have not a single room letl." 

" Your hotel is popular. I congratulate you. 
But I am not at all surprised, for you make yuur 
visitors exceedingly comfortable." 

^ A thousand thanks, monsieur le eomte, but 
that is not the reason. I have never been so 
thronged before. It is all owing to the honor con- 
ferred upon me by your — , I mean, by monsieur 
le comte. It will be a heavy disappointment to 
all who apply to hear that I have no room." 

*^ Monsieur Loais," said the emperor, '* you are 
mistaken. There are two empty rooms, opening 
into mine." 

** But, monsieur le comte, it is impossible for 
me to let those rooms, for not only every word 
spoken in your own room can be overheard there, 
but yourself will be' disturbed by hearing all that 
is said, by the occupants. You see that these 
rooms cannot be occupied, monsieur le comte." 

*^ I see nothing of the sort," said Joseph, 
laughing. **Not only are you welcome to let 
those two rooms, but I request you to do so. Let 
no man be incommoded on my account. I shall 
know how to submit to the inconvenience which 
may be entailed upon me." 

** Well, he certainly is the most condescending 
and humane prince that I ever heard of," thought 
Monsieur Louis, as the emperor^s carriage drove 
off, "And one thing is certain — I shall be careful 
whom I give him for neighbors. I do not believe 
a word of what the Count de Provence^s valet 
says, that he wants to take Alsace and Lorraine, 
and has come to France to change the ministry. 
The king^s brothers are not over-fond of the 
queen nor of the emperor ; but the people love 
them, and everybody in Paris envies me, now 
that I have the great emperor as my guest" 

And Monsieur Louis, with head erect and hands 
folded behind him, went up and down his entrance 
hall, enjoying the sunshine of his favor with 
princes. 

"I do wish nobody else would come here,* 
thought he, in an ecstasy of disinterestedness. 
" Suppose that the enemies of his majesty should 
introduce a murderer in my house, and the em- 
peror should lose his life ! I should be eternally 
disgraced. I am really responsible to his majes- 
ty*s subjects for his safety. I am resolved, since 
he has commanded me to let these rooms, to allo\r 
none but ladies to occupy them." 

Filled with enthusiasm at this fortunate idea, 
the host walked to the door, and shook his fist at 
mankind in general — above all to that segregate 
of the male species who might happen to be efr 
tertaining thoughts of lodging at the Hotel To^ 
renne. 

Presently a travelling-chariot came thundering 
to the door. Monsieur Louis peered with bis 
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keen, black eyes into the vehicle^ and, to his 
great relief, saw two lauies. 

The gentleman who accompanied them asked 
to be accommodated with two rooms ; and the 
host, in \\ii joy, not only opened the coach door 
himself, but took the huge silver candelabrum from 
the butler's hand, and lighted the compally him- 
self to their apartments. 

As they reached the Iandin<;, a carriage stopptnl 
before the door, and a manly voice was heard in 
the vestibule below. 

" How lucky for me that these happened to be 
women,*' thought Monsieur Louis, "for there is 
the empertr already returned from the theatre ! " 

Ue opened the door of the anteroom, and his 
guests followed him in silence. Not.a word had 
been spoken by either of the ladies, and nothing 
was to be seen of their faces through the thick 
veils which covered them. 

" Do the ladies require supper ? " inquired the 
host. 

" Certainly," replied the gentleman whom Mon- 
sieur Louis took to be the husband of the lady 
who had seated herself. " The best you can pro- 
vide ; and let it be ready in quarter of an hour." 

" Will mudame be served in this room ? '* 

*' Tes ; and see that we have plenty of light. 
Above all, be quick." 

"This gentleman is very curt," thought the 
host, as he left the room. "What if he should 
entertain evil designs ? — I must be on my guard." 
Then returning, he added, " Pardon, monsieur, for 
how many will supper be served ?" 

The stranger cast a singular glance at the lady 
in the arm-chair, and said in a loud and somewhat 
startling voice, " For two only." 

" Right," thought the host, " the other one is a 
lady's maid. So much the worse. They are peo- 
ple of quality, and all that tribe hate tiie emperor. 
I must be on my guard." 

So Monsieur Louis determined to warn the em- 
peror; but first he attended to his professional 
duties. " Supper for the guests just arrived ! " 
cried he to the chief butler. " Plenty of light for 
the chandeliers and candelabra ! Let the cook 
be appribed that he must be ready before fifteen 
minutes." 

Having delivered himself of these orders, the 
host hastened to inform the emperor's valet, 
Giinther, of his uneasiness and suspicions. 

Meanwhile, the garfonn were going hither and 
thither preparing supper for the strangers. Scarce- 
ly ten minutes had elapsed before the first course 
was upon the table, and the butler, with a bow, 
announced the supper. 

The singular pair for whom these costly prep- 
arations had been made, spoke not a word to 
each other. The lady, motionless, kept within 
the privacy of her veil; and the gentleman, who 
was watching the waiters with an ugly frown, 
looked vexed and impatient. 

" Retire, all of you," said he, imperiously. " I 
shall have the honor of waiting on madame my- 
self." 

The butler bowed, and, with his well-bred sub- 
ordinates, left the room. 

"Now, madame," said the stranger, with a 
glance of dislike, to the lady's maid, "do you 
leave the room also. Go and attend to your own 
wants. Good-night." • 

The maid made no reply, but remained standing 
in the window as thoi^h nothing had been said. ■ 1 
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" You seem not to hear," said the stranger. " I 
order you to leave this room, and, furthermore, 
I order you to return to your place as a servant, 
an i not to show yourself here in any other capa- 
city. Go, arid heed my words ! " 

The lady's-maid smiled derisively and replied, 
" Count, I await my lady's orders." 

The veiled lady then spoke. " Gratify the 
count, my good Dugont," sai I she, kindly. *' I 
do not need you to-night Let the host provide 
you with a comfortable room, and go to rest. 
You must be exhausted." 

" At last, at last we are alone," exclaimed the 
count as the door (Closed upon his enemy, the 
' lady's maid. 

*' Yes, we are alone," repeated the lady, and, 
throwing off her wrappings, the tall and elegant 
form of the Countess Esterhazv was disclosed to 
view. 



CHAPTER CXIV. 

THE DENOUEMENT. 

FoK a moment they confronted each other; 
then Count Schulenberg, with open arms, advanced 
toward the^ countess. 

"Now, Margaret," cried he, "you are mine. 
I have earned this victory by my superhuman 
patience. It is achieved — 1 am rewarded— come 
to niy longing heart I " 

He would have clasped her in his arms, bit she 
stepped back, and again, as in her dressingrroom 
at Vienna, her hands were raised to ward him 
off. " Do not touch me," said she, with a look 
of supreme aversion. " Come no nearer. Count 
Schulenberg, for your breath is poison, and the 
atmosphere of your proximity is stifiing me." 

The count laughed. " My beautiful Margaret, 
you seek in vain to discourage me by your charm- 
ing sarcasm. Oh, my lovely, untamed angel, 
away with your coldness I it inflames my passion 
so much the more. I would not give up the tri- 
umph of this hour for a kingdom I " 

"It will yield you nothing nevertheless, save 
my contempt. You must renounce your dream of 
happiness, for I assure you that it has been but a 
dream.'* 

" You jest still, my Margaret," replied the 
count, with a forced laugh. " But I tell you that 
I intend to tame my wild doe into a submissive 
woman, who loves her master and obeys his call. 
Away with this mask of reluctance ! You love 
me; for you have given me the proof of your 
love by leaving kindred and honor to follow 
me." 

" Nay, count. I have given you a proof of my 
contempt, for I have deliberately used you as a 
tool. You, the handsome and admired Count 
Schulenberg — ^you who fancied you were throwing 
me the handkerchief of your favor, you are 
nothing to me but the convenient implement of 
my revenge. You came hither as my valet, and 
as I no longer need a valet, I discharge you. You 
have served me well, and I thank you. You have 
done admirably, for Dupont told me to-day that 
you had not yet exhausted the money I gave you 
for the expenses of our journey. I am, therefore, 
highly satisfied with you, and will recommend you 
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to any other woman desirous of bringing disgrace 
upon her husband." 

The count stared at her in perfect wonder. He 
smiled, too— but the smile was sinister and threat- 
ened evil. 

" How ! " said the countess. ** You are not yet 
gone I True — true— I forgot — a lady has no 
right to discharge ber valet without paying him." 

With these words she drew a purse fVom her 
pocket and threw it at his feet. 

A loud grating laugh was the reply. He set his 
foot upon the purse, and folding his arms, con- 
templated the countess with a lo^ that boded no 
good to his tormentor. 

" You do not go, Count Schalenberg ? " said she. * 

" No — and what is more, I do not intend to go." 

'* Ah ! " cried Margaret, her eyes glowing like 
coals, " you are dishonorable enough to persist, 
when I have told you that I despise you ! " 

** My charming Margaret, this is a way that 
women have of betraying their love. You all 
swear that you despise us ; all the while loving us 
to distraction. You and I have gone too far to 
recede. You, because you allowed me to take 
you from your husband's house ; I, because I gave 
in to your rather exacting whims, and came to 
Paris as your valet But you promised to reward 
me, and I must receive my wages." 

** I promised when we should reach Paris to 
speak the truth, Count Schulenberg ; and as you 
are not satisfied with as much as I have vouch- 
safed, hear the whole truth. You say that in con- 
senting to accompany you, I gave a proof of 
love. Think better of me, sir ! Had I loved you, 
I might have died for you, but never would I have 
allowed you to be the partner of my disgrace. 
You have shared it with me precisely because I 
despise you, precisely because there was no man 
on earth whom I was less likely to love. As the 
partner of my flight, you have freed me from the 
shackles of a detested union, to rupture which, I 
underwent the farce of an elopement. The tyranny 
of Maria Theresa had compelled me to marriage 
with a wretch who succeeded in beguiling me to 
the altar by a lie. I swore to revenge myself, and 
you have been the instrument of my revenge. The 
woman who could condescend to leave her home 
with you^ is so doubly-dyed in disgrace that Count 
Esterhazy can no longer refuse to grant her a di- 
vorce. And now, count, that I have concealed 
nothing, oblige me by leaving me— I need re- 
pose." 

*' No, my bewitching Margaret, a thousand 
times no ! " replied the count " But since you 
have been so candid, I shall imitate your charm- 
ing frankness. Your beauty, certainly, is quite 
enough to madden a man, and embolden him to 
woo you, since all Vienna knows how the Countr 
vss Esterhazy hates her husband. But you seemed 
colder to me than you were to other men, all of 
M hom complained that you had no heart to win. 
I s^ore not to be foiled by your severity, and 
thereupon my friends staked a large wager upon 
the lesult Fired by these united considerations, 
I entered upon my suit and was successful. You 
gave me very little trouble, I must say (hot for 
you, countess. Thanks to your clemency, I have 
won my bet, and on my return to Vienna, I am to 
receive one thousand louis d'ors." 

** I am delighted to hear it, and I advise you to 
go after them with all speed," replied the countess 
■41ttiet1y. 



** Pardon me if I reject the advice — ^for, as 1 
told you before, I really love you. You haye 
thrown yourself into my anns, and I would be a 
fool not to keep you there. No, my enchantress, 
no ! Give up all hope of escaping from the fate 
you have chosen for yourself. For my sake you 
have branded your fair fame forever, and you shall 
be rewarded for the sacrifice." 

" Wretch," cried she, drawing herself proudly 
np to her full height, ^ you well know that you 
had no share in the motives of the flight ! Its 
shame is mine alone ; and alone will I bear it. To 
you I leave the ndicule of our adventure, for if 
YOU do not qiiit my room, I shall tak^ care that 
all Vienna hears how I took you to Paris as mj 
valet." 

*' And I, Countess Esterhazy, shall entertain all 
Vienna with the contents of your album, which 
I have taken the liberty not only of eading, but 
of appropriating." 

The countess gave a start. " True," murmured 
she, ** I have missed it since yesterday." 

*' Yes, and I have it I think a lover has a 
right to his mistress's secrets, and I have made 
use of my right 1 have been reading your heav- 
enly verses to the object of your unhappy at- 
tachment, and all Vienna shall hear them. What 
delicious scandal it will be to tell how desperately 
in love is the Countess Esterhazy with the son of 
her gracious and imperial godmother I " 

" Tell it then," cried Margaret, " tell it if you 
will, for I do love the emperor I My heart bows 
down before him iq. idolatrous admiration, and if 
he loved me, I would not envy the angels their 
heaven I He does not return my love — uor do I 
need that return to make me cherish and foster 
my passion for him. No scorn of the world can 
lessen it, for it is my pride, nciy religion, my life ! 
And now go and repeat my words ; but beware of 
me. Count Schulenberg, for I will have revenge! " 

''From such fair hands, revenge would fall quite 
harmless," exdauned the count, dazzled by the 
splendor of Margaret's transcendent beauty; for 
never in her life had she looked lovelier than at that 
moment. "Revenge yourself if you will, en- 
chantress, but mine you are doomed to be. Come, 
then, come ! " 

Once more he approached, when the door was 
flnng violently open, and a loud, commanding voice 
was heard : 

" I forbid you to lay a finger upon the Countess 
Esterhazy," exclaimed the emperor. 

Margaret uttered a loud cry, the color forsook 
her cheeks, and closing her eyes she fell back upon 
the sofa. 



CHAPTER OXY. 



THE PABTINO. 



Thx emperor hastened to her assistance, but 
finding her totally insensible, he laid her gently 
down again. 

" She is unconscious." said he ; " kind Nature 
has lulled her to insensibility — she will recoyer. 
Then taking the veil from the countess's hat, be 
covered her face, and turned toward the terrified 
count, who, trembling in every limb, was powe^ 
less to save himself by flight 
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'* Oi^e me the conntess^s album ! ** said the em- 
peror sternly. Count Scholenberg drew it mechan- 
ically forth, and, with tottering steps, advanced 
and fell at the emperor's feet. 

Joseph tore the book from his hands, and Uid 
it on the sofa by the countess. Then returning, 
he cried out in a tone of indignation, *^ Rise I You 
have behaved toward this woman like a dishon- 
orable wretch, and you are unworthy the name of 
nobleman. You shall be punished for your 
crimes." 

"Mercy, sire, mercy!" faltered the count. 
** Mercy for a fault which — ^" 

** Peace ! " interrupted Joseph. " The empress 
has already sent a courier to order your arrest. 
Bo you know what is the punishment in Austria 
for a man who flies with a married woman from 
the house of her husband ? " 

"The punishment of death," murmured the 
count inaudibly. 

" Yes, for it is a crime that equals murder," re- 
turned the emperor ; " indeed, it transcends mur- 
der, for it loses the soul of the unhappy woman, 
and brands her husband with infamy." 

" Mercy, mercy ! "prayed the wretch. 

"No," saiJ Joseph sternly, "you deserve no 
mercy. Follow n^e." 

The emperor returned to his own room, and 
opening the door that led to the anteroom he 
called G'dnther. 

When the valet appeared, Joseph pointed to the 
count, who was advancing slowly, and now stop- 
ped without daring to raise his head. 

" Gunther," said the emperor, " I give this man 
in charge to you. I mi;;ht require him on his 
honor not to leave this room until I return ; but 
Qo man can pledge that which he does not pos- 
sess; I must, therefore, leave him to yovL, See 
that he does not make his escape." 

The emperor then recrossed his own room, and 
closing the door behind him, entered the apart- 
ment of the countess. She had revived ; and was 
looking around with an absent, dreamy expression. 

"I have been sleeping," murmured she. "I 
saw the emperor, I felt his arm around me, I 
dreamed that he was bending over me—" 

" It was no dream. Countess Esterhazy," said 
Joseph softly. 

She started, and rose from the sofa, her whole 
frame tremulous with emotion. Her large, glow- 
ing eyes seemed to be searching for the object of 
her terror, and then her glance rested with inex- 
pressible fear upon the door which led into the 
emperor's room. 

" You were there, sire, and heard all — all ? " 
stammered she, pointing with her hand. 

" Yes — God be praised, I was there, and I am 
now acquainted with the motives which prompted 
your flight from Count Esterhazy. 1 undertake 
your defence, countess; my voice shall silence 
your accusers in Vienna, and if it becomes neces- 
sary to your justification, I will relate'what I have 
overheard. I cannot blame you, for I know the 
aiiflpeakable misery of a marriage without love, 
and I comprehend that, to break its fetters, you 
were ready to brave disgrace, and to wear upon 
your spotless brow the badge of dishonor. The 
empress must know what you have undergone, 
and she shall reinstate you in the world's estima- 
tion ; for she it is who has caused your unhappi- 
nefls. My mother is too magnanimous to refuse 
reparation where she has erred." 



" Sire," whispered the countess, while a deep 
blush overspread her face, " do you mean to con- 
fide all — all to the empress ? " 

" All that concerns your relations with your hus- 
band and with Count Schulenberg. Pardon me 
that I overheard the sweet confession which was 
wrung from you by despair ! Never will I betray 
it to living mortal; it 'shall be treasured in the 
depths of my heart, and sometimes at midnight 
hour I may be permitted to remember it ! — Come 
bacK* to Vienna, countess, and let us seek to con- 
sole each other for the agony of the past 1 " 

'* No, sire," said she mournfully, " I shall never 
return to Vienna ; I should \>e ashamed to meet 
your mi^esty^s eye." 

** Have you grown oo faint-hearted ? " said the 
emperor, gently. " Are you suddenly ashamed of 
a feeling which you so nobly avowed but a few 
moments since ? Or am 1 the only man on eartli 
who is unworthy to know it ? " 

" Sire, the judgment of the world is nothmg to 
me ; it is from i/our contempt that I would fly and 
be forgotten. Let other men judge me as they 
will— 1 care not. But ohl I know that you 
despise me, and that knowledge is breaking my 
heart. Farewell, then, forever I " 

The emperor contemplated her with mournful 
sympathy, and took both her hands in his. She 
pressed them to her Ups, and when she raised her 
head, her timidity had given place to strong reso- 
lution. 

" 1 shall never see your majesty again," said 
she, *' but your image will be with me wherever I 
go. I hope for great deeds from you, and I know 
tnat you will not deceive me, sire. When all 
Europe r&iounds with your fame, then shall I be 
happy, for my being is merged in yours. At this 
moment, when we part to meet no more, I say 
again with joyful courage, i love you. May the 
blessing of that love rest upon your noble bead ! 
Give me your hand once more, and then leave 
me." 

"Farewell, Margaret," faltered the emperor, 
intoxicated by her tender avowal, and openiug his 
arms, he added in passionate tones, " Come to 
my heart, and let me, for one blLt^ful moment, 
feel the beatings of youra I Come, oh, come ! " 

Margaret leaned her head upon his shoulder and 
wept, while the emperor besought her to relent 
and return to Vienna with him. 

" No, sire," replied she, firmly. " Farewell I ** 

He echoed "farewell," and hastily \eit the 
room. 

When the door had closed upon him, the 
cpuntess covered her face with her hands and 
sobbed aloud. But this was for a moment only. 

Her pale face resumed its haughty expression 
as she rose from her seat and hastily pulled the 
bell-rope. A few minutes later, she unbolted the 
door, and Madame Dupont entered the room. 

" My good friend," said the countess, " we leave 
Paris to-night." 

" Alone?" asked the mwd, looking around. 

" Yes ; rejoice with me, we are rid of him for- 
ever. But we must leave this place at once. Go 
and order post-horses." 

" But, dear lady, whither du we journey ? " 

"Whither?" echoed Margaret, thoughtfully, 
" Let the will of God decide. Who can say 
whence we come, or whither we go ? " 

The faithful servant hastened to her mistress, 
and taking the hand of the countess in her% 
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pressed it to her lips. " Oh, my lady," said she, 
** shake off this lethargy — be your own brave self 
again." 

"You are right, Dupont," returned Margaret, 
shaking back her long black hair, which had 
become unfastened and fell almost to her feet, *^ I 
must control my grief that I may act for myself. 
From this day I um without protector, kindred, or 
home. Let us journey to the Holy Land, Dupont. 
Perhaps 1 may find consolation by the grave of 
the Saviour." 

One hour later, the emperor, sitting at his 
window, heard a carriage leave the Hotel Turenne. 
He followed the sound until it was lost in the dis- 
tance; for well he knew that the oecupafit of that 
ooach was the beautiful and unfortunate Countess 
Esterhazv. 

Early on the following morning, another car- 
riage with blinls drawn up, left the hotel It 
stopped before the Austrian embassy, and the 
▼alet of the emperor sprang out. He signified to 
the porter that he was to keep a strict watch over 
the gentleman within, and then sought the pres- 
ence of Count von Mercy. 

A qfuarter of an hour went by, during which the 
porter had been peering curiously at the pale face 
which was staring at the windows of the hotel. 
Presently a secretary and a servant of the am- 
bassador came out equipped for a journey. The 
secretary entere J the carriage ; the servant mounted 
the box, and Count Schulenberg was transported 
a prisoner to Vienna.* 



CHAPTER OXVL 

JOSEPH AND LOUIS. 

Ti R emperor was right when he sud that his 
iistei would derive little pleasure from his visit to 
Paris. Her happiness in his society had been of 
short duration ; for she could not be but sensible 
of the growing dislike of the king for his imperial 
brother-in-law. Joseph^s easy and graceful man- 
ners were in humiliating contrast to the stiff and 
awkward bearing of Louis ; and finally, Marie An- 
toinette felt many a pang as she watched the 
Ranees of aversion which her husband cast upon 
h^ brother, at such times us the latter made light 
of the thousand and one ceremonies which were 
held so sacred by the royal family of France. 

The king, who in his heart had been sorely 
galled by the fetters of French etiquette, now that 
the emperor ridiculed it, became its warmest par- 
tisan ; and went so far as to reprove his wife for 
following her brother^s example, and sacrificing 
her royal dignity to an absurd longing for popu- 
larity. 

The truth was, that Louis was envious of the 
enthusiasm which Joseph excited among the Par 
risiins ; and his brothers, the other members of 
the royal family, and his ministers, took every 
opportunity of feeding his envy, by representing 
that the emperor was doing his utmost to alienate 

* Gonnt S.ihnlenberj; was sentenced to death ; and Ma- 
ria Theresa, who was inexorable where a breach of morals 
was concerned, approved the sentence. Bat Gonnt Ester- 
haxy hastened to intercede for his rival, acknowled^ng at 
laat that Scholenberg had freed him from a tie which was 
acorsbtohlni. 



the affections of the French from their rightful 
sovereign ; that he was meditating the seizure of 
Alsace and Lorraine ; that he was seeking to re- 
instate De Choiseul, and convert France into a 
mere dependency upon Austria. 

Louis, who had begun to regard his wife with 
passionate admiration, became cold and sarcaslin 
in his demeanor toward her. The hours which, 
until the emperor's arrival in Paris, he had spent 
with Marie Antoinette, were now dedicated to his 
ministers, to Madame Adelaide, and even to the 
Count de Provence — that brother whose enmity 
to the queen was not even concealed under a veU 
of courtly dissimulation. 

Not satisfied with filling the king's ears with 
calumnies of his poor young wife, the Count de 
Provence was the instigator of all those 8cari«Va- 
luus songs, in .vhicb the emperor and the queen were 
daily ridiculed on the Pont-Neuf ; and of the tuuI- 
tifarious caricatures which, hv^ur by hour, were 
rendering Marie Antoinette odious in the eyes of 
/her subjects. The Count de Provence, who after- 
ward wore his murdered brother's crown, was 
the first to teach the French nation that odious 
epithet of ^^VAutHckienne^'' with which they 
hooted the Queen of France to an ignominious 
death upon the scaffold. 

The momentary joy which the viwt of the em- 
peror had caused to his sister hnd vanished, and 
given plac^ to embarrassment and anxiety of heart. 
Even she felt vexed, not only that her subjects 
preferred a foreign prince to their own rightful 
sovereign, but that Joseph was so unrestrained in 
his sarcasms upon royal customs in France. Fi- 
nally she was obliged to confess in the silence 
of her own heart, that her brother's departure 
would be a relief to her, and that these dinners 
en famille^ to which he came daily as a guest^ 
were inexpressibly tedious and heavy. 

One day the emperor came earlier than usual to 
dinner — so early, in fact, that the king was still 
occupied holding his daily levee. 

Joseph seated himself quietly in the anteroom 
to await his turn. At first no one had remarkbd 
his entrance ; but presently be was recognized by 
one of the marshals of the household, who hast- 
ened to his side, and, apologizing, offered to inform 
the king at once of Count Falkenstein's presence 
there. 

** By no means," returned the emperor, " I am 
quite accustomed to this sort of thing. I do it 
every morning in my mother's anteroom at Vi- 
enna." • 

Just then the door opened, and the king, who 
had been apprised of the emperor's arrival, came 
forward to greet him. 

** We were not aware that we had so distin- 
guished a guest in our anteroom," said Louis, 
bowinn. " But come, my brother," continued he 
cordially, ** the weather is beautiful. Let us stroll 
together in the gardens. Give me your arm." 

But Joseph, pointing to the crowd, replied, 
"Pardon me, your -majesty, it is not yet my turn; 
and I should be sorry to interrupt you in your 
duties as sovereign." 

Louis frowned ; and all traces of cordiality van- 
ished from his face. "1 will receive these gen- 
tlemen to-morrow," said he, with a slight nod to 
his courtiers ; and they, comprehending that they 
were dismissed, took their leave. 

* M6molres do Weber, voL L, p. 4BL 
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"Now, count," pursued the kinsj, trying to 
smile, hut scarcely succeeding in doing so, " we 
are at liberty." 

So saying, be bowed, but did not repeat the 
olTer of his arm ; he walked by the nmperor's side. 
The usher threw open the doors, crying out in a 
loud voice : 

'^ The king is about to take a walk ! " 

" The king is about to take a walk," was echoed 
from point to point ; and now from every side of 
the palace came courtiers and gentlemen in wait- 
ing, to attend their sovereign ; while outside on 
the terrace the blast of trumpets was heard, so 
that everybody in Versailles was made aware that 
the king was about to take a turn in his gardens, 
and his anxious subjects, if so disposec]^ might 
prav for his safe return. 

The emperor looked on and listened with an 
amused smile, highly diverted at the avalanche of 
courtiers that came rushing on them from corri- 
dor and staircase. Meanwhile the sovereigns pur- 
sued their way in solemn silence until the brilliant 
throng had descended the marble stairs that led 
from the terrace to the gardens. Then came 
another flourish of trumpets, one hundred Swiss 
salute 1 the king, and twelve gardes de corpa ad- 
vanceJ to take their places dose to the royal 
promenaiers. 

*'Sire," asked Joseph, stopping, "are all these 
people to accompany us ? " 

" Certainly, count," replied Louis, " this attend- 
ance upon me when I walk is prescribed by court 
etiquette." 

'' My dear brother, allow me to state that it 
gives us much more the appearance of« state pris- 
oners than of free sovereigns enjoying the fresh air. 
In the presence of God let us be simple men— our 
heart.<) will be more apt to be elevated by the sis;ht 
of the beauties of nature, than if we go surrounded 
by all this * pomp and circumstance ' of royalty." 

" You wish to go without attendants ? " asked 
Louis. 

" 1 ask of your majesty as a favor to let me act 
as a body-guard to the King of France to-day. I 
promi>*e to serve hina faithfully in that capacity — 
moreover, have we not this brilliant suite of noble- 
men to defend us in case of danger ?." 

The king made no reply. He merely turned to 
the captain of the Swiss guard to inform him that 
their majesties would dispense with military es- 
cort. The oflScer was so astounded that he actu- 
ally forgot to make his salute. 

At the gate of the park the king also dismissed 
the gardes de corps. These were quite as aston- 
ished as the Swiss had been before them; for 
never until that day had a King of France taken a 
walk in his gardens without one hundred Swiss 
and twelve body-guards.* 



CHAPTER aXVII. 

THE PBOMENADB AND TUB EPIGRAM. 

Tm royal brothers-in-law then were allowed to 
pron^enade alone; that is to say, they were at- 
tended by twenty courtiers, whose inestimable 
privilege it was to follow the king wherever he went. 

" It is not then the custom in Austrli for princes 

^ Hnbner, L, p. 14& 



to appear in public with their escort ? " asked the 
king, after a long p-iuse. 

*'0h, yes, we have our body-guards, but they 
are the people themselves, an J we feel perfectly 
secure in their escort You should try this body- 
guard, sire ; it is more economical than youra, for 
its service is rendered for pure love." 

" Certainly," replied the king carelessly, " it ia 
a very cheap way of courting popularity ; bat tl*e 
price would be too dear for a king of France to 
pay — he cannot afford to sell his dignity for such 
small return." 

The emperor raised his large blue eyes, and 
looked full in the king's face. " Do yciu really 
think, ' he said, " that a kmg conprojii^es his dig- 
nity by contact with his subj^^cts ? Do you think 
that to be honored by your people you must be 
forever reminding them of your * riglit divina ? * 
I, on the contrary, believe that the sovereign who 
shows himself to be a man, is the one who will 
be mo&t sincerely loved by the men whom he gov- 
erns. We are apt to becQme dazzled by the ^are 
of flattery, sire, and it is well for us sometimes to 
throw off our grandeur, and mix among our fel- 
lows. There we will soon find out that majesty 
is not written upon the face of kings, but resides 
in the purple which is the work of the tailor, and 
the crown, which is that of the gol lamith, I learn- 
ed this not long ago from a shoemaker's apprentice." 

" From a slioemaker's aporentice I " exclaimed 
Louis, with a supercilious smile. " It woiili be 
highly edifying to hear from the Count of Fal- 
kenstein how it happened that the Emperor of 
Austria was taught the nothingness of royalty by 
a shoemaker's lad 1 " 

" It came qaite naturally, sire. I was out 
driving in a plain eabriolety when I remarke i the 
boy, who was singing, and otherwise exercising 
his animal spuits by hopping, dancing, and run- 
ning along the road by the side of my vehicle. I 
was much diverted by his drollery, and finally in- 
vited him to take a drive with me. He jumped 
in without awaiting a second invitation, stared 
wonderfully at me with his great brown eyes, and 
in high satisfaction kicked his feet against the 
dash-board, and watched the motion of the wheels. 
Now and then he vented his djlight by a broad 
smile, in which I couli detest no trace of a sus- 
pljion as to my rank of majesty. Finally I re- 
solved to find out what place I occupied in the esti- 
mation of an unflelged shoemaker; so I ques- 
t oned him on the subject. He contemplated me for 
a moment, ^nd then said, ' Perhaps yju might be 
an equerry ? '— * Guess higher,' replied I. — * Well, 
a count y '—I shook my head. * Still higher.' — ^ A 
piince ? ' — * Higher yet.' — * Well, then, you mast 
be the emperor.'— * You have guessed,' said L In- 
stciid of being overcome by the communication, 
the boy sprang from the cabriolet^ and pointing at 
me with a Uttle finger that was full of scorn and 
dirt, he cried out to the pis^irs-'ov, * Only look at 
him ! he is trying to pass himself off for the ^zi- 
peror.' " ♦ 

Louis had listened to this recital with grave 
composure, and as his face had not once relaxed 
from its solemnity, the facss of his cSurtiers all 
wore a similar expression. As Joseph looked 
around, he saw a row of blank countenances. 

There was an awkward pause. Finally the 
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king observed that he could not see any thing 
diverting in the insolence of the boy. 

** I assure your miyesty," replied the emperor, 
*^ that it was far more pleasing to me than the 
subservience of a multitude of fawning courtiers." 
He glanced sharply at the gentlemen of their 
Buite, who knit their brows in return. 

'* Let us qmcken our pace if it be agreeable to 
you, count," said Louis, with some embarrass- 
ment The attendants fell back, and the two 
monarchs walked on for some moments in silence. 
The king was wondering how he should manage 
to renew the conversation, when suddenly, his 
voice, tremulous with emotion, Joseph addressed 
him. 

" My brother," said he, ^ accident at last has 
favored me, and I may speak to you for once 
without witnesses. Tell me, then, why do you hate 
me?" 

'* My brother," ezcliumed Louis, ** who has 
dared—" 

" No one has intimated such a thing," returned 
Joseph, vehemently ; '* but I see it, I feel it in 
every look of your majesty's eyes, every word 
that falls from your lips. Again, I ask why do 
you hate me ? I who came hither to visit you as 
friend and brother I Or do you believe the idle 
rumors of your courtiers, that I came to rob aught 
besides the heart of the King of France ? I know 
that I have been represented as unscrupulous in 
my ambition, but I entreat of you, dear brother, 
think better of me. I will be frank with you and 
confess (hat I do seek for aggrandizement, but 
not at the expense of my allies or friends. I 
8i:.*ve to enlarge my territory, but I shall claim 
nothing that is not righteously my own. There 
are provinces in Germany which are mine by 
right of inheritance, others by the right which 
Frederick used when he took Silesia fVom the 
crown of Austria." 

" Or that which Joseph used when he took 
Galicia from the King of Poland," interrupted 
Louis, significantly. 

" Sire, we did not take Galicia. It fell to us 
through the weakness of Poland, and by reason of 
exigencies arising from an alliance between the 
three powers. My claim to Bavaria, however, is 
of another nature. It is mine by inheritance — 
the more se that the Elector of ZweybrQcken, the 
fluccessor of the Elector of Bavaria, is willing to 
concede me my right to that province. The Ba- 
varians themselves long for annexation to Aus- 
tria, for they know that it is their only road to 
prosperity. They look with hope and confidence 
to Maria Theresa, whose goodness and greatness 
may compensate them for all that they have en- 
dured at the hands of their pusillanimous little 
rulers. The only man in Germany who will op- 
pose the succession of Austria to Bavaria, is 
Frederick, who is as ready to enlarge his own 
dominions as to cry * Stop thief ! * when he sees 
others doing likewise. But he will not raise a single 
voice unless he receive encouragement from other 
powers. If my visit to France has any political 
significance, it is to obtain your majesty's rec- 
ognition of. my right to Bavaria. Yes, sire, I do 
wish to convince you of the justice of ray claim, 
and to obtain from you the promise of neutrality 
when I shall be ready to assert it. You see that 
I speak without reserve, and confide to you plans 
which heretofore have been discussed in secret 
council at Vienna alone." 



" And I pledge my royal word never to betray 
your majesty's confidence to living mortal," re- 
plied Louis, with undisguised embarrassment and 
anxiety. "Beiiev'e me when I say that every 
thing you have spoken is as though I had nevet 
heard it. I shall bury it within the recesses of 
my own heart, and. there it shall remain." 

The emperor surveyed his brother-in-law with a 
glance of mistrust. He thought that the assui^ 
ancc of his secresy was given in singular lan- 
guage. He was not altogether satisfied to hear 
that what he had been saying was to be treated 
as though it had never been said at all. 

•* Will your majesty, then, sustain me f " asked 
he of Louis. This direct question staggered his 
majesty of France. He scarcely knew what be 
was saying. " You ask this question,'* replied 
he, with a forced smile, " as if the elector was 
dead, aAd our decision were imperative. For^ 
tunately, his highness of Bavaria is in excellent 
health, and the discussion may be— deferred. 
Let us think of the present. You were wise, my 
dear brother, when you remarked that the beau- 
ties of Nature were calculated to elevate our 
minds. What royal tv can be compured to 
hers ? " 

The emperor made no reply. He felt the full 
significance of the king's ungracious wo'Js, and 
more than ever he was convinced thai Louis 
regarded him with dislike and ill-wiU. Again 
there was a painful silence between the two, and 
every moment it weighed more heavily upon 
both. 

At last Louis, awaking to a sense of what was 
due from ht)st to guest, made a desperate resolu- 
tion, and spoke. 

** Have you made any plans for this evening, 
my brother ? " asked he, timidly. 

*' No ! " was the curt reply. 

"You would be very amiable if, instead of 
vi^ting the theatres, you would join the queen in 
a game of cards." 

" I never play," returned Joseph. " A mon- 
arch who loses money at cards, loses the property 
of his subjects." • 

" Since you do not like cards, we have other 
recreations at hand. How would you relish s 
hunt in the woods of Meudon ? " 

"Not at all," said Joseph. "Hunting is no 
recreation for a monarch. His time is too pre* 
dous to be frittered away in such idle sport." 

" Ah," said Louis, whose patience was exhaust 
ed, " you imitate your old enemy, the King of 
Prussia, who for twenty years has beeu crying 
out against the sins of hunting and gambling." 

The emperor's face grew scarlet, and his eyes 
flashed. ** Sire," replied he, " allow me to ob- 
serve to you that I imitate nobody, and that I am 
resolved now as ever to conduct myse^ as I see 
fit." 

To this the king bowed in silence. He was so 
weary of his walk that he led the way to a road 
by which a short-cut might be made to the 
palace. This road was crossed by an avenue of 
trees which bordered a large iron gate leading to 
the front entrance of the palace. Here the peo- 
ple were accustomed to assemble to obtain a view 
of their sovereigns ; and to-day the throng wad 
greater than usuul, for they bad learned from the 
Swiss guard that the two monarchs were out 

* Joseph^s own wordSb Hnbnttr, i>art i, page tSL 
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together, and thousands of eager eyes were 
watching for the glittering uniforms of the garden 
de corps. 

Great was their astonishment to see two indi- 
viduals alone, apparently independent of the 
courtiers at some distance behind them. 

** Who ouuld they be — these two gentlemen 
adTancing together ? Certainly not the emperor 
and the king, for the latter never took a step 
without his lUe-guards." 

*' But it is the emperor ! *' cried a Toice in the 
crowd. ** I know his handsome face and his dark- 
blue eyes." 

** And the other is the king ! " exclaimed anoth- 
er Toice 

" It cannot be,'* said a third. **The King of 
France never moves in his own palace without a 
wall of guards around him — ^how much less m the 
open parks, where he is exposed to the danger of 
meeting his subjects ! " 

*^ I suppose we are indebted to the emperor for 
this bold act of his majesty to-day,** said another 
critic. 

'* Yes, yes, he it is who has persuaded the king 
to trust us," cried the multitude. *^ Let us thank 
him by a hearty welcome." 

The two princes were now quite near, and the 
crowd took off their hats. The emperor greeted 
them with an affable smile ; the king with several 
nods, but without a shadow of cordiality. Sud- 
denly the air was rent with shouts, and a thou- 
sand voices cried out, ** Long live the emperor 1 " 

The king reddened, but dared not give vent to 
his displeasure. His eyes sought the ground, 
while Joseph, gently shaking his head, looked at 
the people and pointed furtively at their sover- 
eign. 

They understood him at once, and, eager to 
repair the inadvertence, they shouted, " Long live 
the emperor I Long live our king, the father of 
his people I " 

The emperor now smiled and waved his hand ; 
while the king, still displeased, bowed gravely 
and turned toward Joseph. 

*' Tou are quite right," said he, in sharp, cut- 
ting accents, ** popularity is a cheap commodity. 
A king has only to ride about in hackney-coaches 
and put on the people's garb, to become the idol 
of the lower dnsses. The question, however, is, 
how long will a popularity of this sort last ? " 

"If it be. called forth by a hackney-coach and 
an ordinary dress, sire, it may be of short dura- 
tion ; but if it is to last, it must be accorded to 
real worth," replied Joseph, sympathizing with 
the discontent of the king. 

** Which no one would presume to deny in your 
majesty's case,** rejoined Louis with a constrained 
and awkward bow. 

'* Oh," exclaimed Joseph, blushing, " I had not 
understood that your majesty's irony was intended 
for me, else I should liot have answered as 1 did. 
I do not strive after popularity. My actions flow 
naturally from my convictions. These teach me 
that my natural condition is not that of an empe- 
ror, but of a man, and I conduct myself accord- 
mgiy.'** 

So saying, the emperor turned once more to 
salute the people, and then ascended the white 
marble steps which led to the terrace of the 

^ The emperor^s owd wordiv Bamshorn^i ** Joseph 
tL^ page I4d. 



palace. The two monarchs and the glittering 
courtiers disappeared amid the "viti^ow" of the 
multitude, and now they became suddenly silent. 

In the midst of this silence, the same voice 
which had so sharply criticised the king, waa 
heard. Again it spoke as follows : 

" Marsorio has made another epigram, and mis 
taking me for Pasquin, has just whispered it ia 
my ear 1 " 

*'What did he say? Tell us what our good 
Marsorio says! Repeat the epigram!" saluted 
the speaker on every side. 

'* Here it is,** returned the voice. 

** A noe yeux 6tonD68 dc m timpHcitft 
Falkenstetn a moDtre la in^jestd sans bste ; 
Chez nous par uo honteuz contraste 
QuWil troav6 ! Faate sans nuO^Btd." * 



CHAPTER OXVm. 

THB DINNSB BN FABOLLB. 

Me/lnwhile the king and the emperor reached 
the apartment which opened into the private 
dining-room of the royaj family. The princes 
with their wives were already there; but Marie 
Antoinette always came at the last moment. She 
dreaded the sarcasm of the Count de Provence, 
and the sullen or contemptuous glances of the 
king. She would have given much to return to 
the old stiff, public ceremonial which she had 
banished, but that she could not do. It would 
have been too great a concession to the court. 
Her only refuge was to stay away as long as de- 
corum allowed, and after the emperor's arrival 
she never entered the room until he had been 
announced. 

To-day she was even later than usual ; and the 
king, who Uke other mortals, was hungry after 
his walk, be:;an to grow sulky at the delay. 
When at last she entered the room, he scarcely 
vouchsafed her an inclination of the head as he 
rose to conduct her to the table. The queen 
seemed not to perceive the omission. She gave 
him her hand with a sweet smile, and df'spite his 
ill-humor, Louis could not suppress a throb as he 
saw how brilliantly beautiful she was. 

*'You have made us wair, madame,** said he, 
**but your appearance to-day repays us for your 
tardiness.'* 

The queen smiled again, for well she knew 
that she was bcwitchingly dressed, and that the 
new coiffure which Leonard had contrived, was 
really becoming, and would heighten her charms 
by contrast with the hideous towers that were 
heaped, Uke Pelion upon Ossa, over the heads 
of the princesses. 

" I hope that your majesty will forgive me for 
being late," said she, secure in the power of her 
fascinations. **My little Jacques is to blame. 
He is sick to-day, and would have no one to 
put him to sleep but myself. " 

" Four majesty should feel flattered, ** cried the 
Count de Provence. " You are expected to put 
off your dinner until a little peasant is pleased to 
go to sleep. ** 

* Samshom, page 148. 
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" Pardon me, your highness, " said the queen, 
coloring, ^' Jacques is no longer a peasant — he is 
my chiU. " 

*' The dauplrn, perchance, which yotir majesty 
promised not long since to the dames de la halleP^ 
answered -the king's brother. 

The Quecn blushed so deeply that the flush of 
her shame overspread her whole face and neck ; 
but instead of retorting, she turned to address 
her brother. 

'* You have not a word of greeting for me, 
Joseph ? " 

"My dear sister." said the emperor, "I am 
speechless with admiration at your coiffure. 
Where did you get such a wilderness of flowers 
and feathers ? " 

** Thev are the work of Leonard." 

" Who is Leonard ? " 

" What ! " interrupted the Countess d'Ailois, 
" your majesty does not know who Leonard is — 
Leonard the queen's hair-dresser — Leonard the 
autocrat of fashion ? He it is who imagined our 
lovely sister's coiffure, and certainly these fcatheis 
are superb ! " 

" Beautiful indeed I " cried the Countess de Pro- 
rence, with an appearance of ecstasy. 

"Are these the costly feathers which I heard 
your majesty admiring in the hat of the Duke de 
Lauzun ? " asked the Count de Provence, point- 
edly. 

"That is a curious question," remarked the 
king. " How should the feathers of the Duke de 
Lauzun be transported to the head of the queen ? " 

" Sire, I was by, when De Gu6m6n6e on the 
part of De Lauzun, requested the queen's accept- 
ance of the feathers." 

" And the queen ? " asked Louis, with irritation. 

** I accepted the gift, sire," replied Marie Antoi- 
nette, calmly. *' The offer was not altogether in 
accordance with court-etiquette, but no disrespect 
was intended, and I could not inflict upon Mon- 
sieur de Lauzun the humiliation of a refusal. The 
Count de Provence, however, can spare himself 
further anxiety in the matter, as the feathers that 
I wear tcv-day are those which were lately present- 
ed to me by my sister, the Queen of Naples." 

** Indeed ! " exclaimed the emperor, " I was not 
aware that Caroline gave presents, although I 
know that she frequently accepts them from her 
courtiers." 

"The etiquette at Naples differs then from that 
of Paris," remarked the king. " No subject has 
the right to oflfer a gift to the Queen of France." 

" Heaven be praised I " cried the Count de Pro- 
vence, " nobody here pays any attention to court- 
customs I Since Madame de Noailles gave in her 
resignation we have been free to do all things. 
This inestimable freedom we owe to our lovely 
sister-in-law ; who, in defiance of all prejudice, has 
had boldness enough to burst the fetters which 
for so many hundred years had impeded the ac- 
tions of the Queens of France." 

At that moment the first lady of honor, on 
bended knee, presented the queen her soup, and 
this relieved Marie Antoinette from the painful 
embarrassment which this equivocal compliment 
occasioned. But the emperor interposed. 

" You have reason to be thankful to my sister 
that she has had the independence to attack these 
absurdities," said Joseph, warmly. " But pardon 
me if I ask if etiquette at Versailles approves of 
the conversion of the corridors, galleries, and 



staircases of the palace into booths for the accom 
modation of shopkeepers and tradesmen." * 

" It is an old privilege w^'ich custom Iiai 
sanctioned," returned the king, smiling. 

" But which violates the sanctity of the king's 
residence," objected the emperor. " The Saviour 
who drove the money-changers from the temple, 
would certainly expel these traders, were he to 
appear on earth to-day." , 

This observation was received in sullen silence. 
The royal family looked annoyed, hut buried 
themselves with their knives and forks. A nioist 
unpleasant pause ensued, which was broken dj 
the quecn, who turning to her brother, asked him 
what he had seen to interest him since his arrival 
in Paris. 

" You well know," said he, " that Paris abounds 
in interesting institutions. Yesterday 1 was tilled 
with enthusiasm with what I saw in the course of 
my morning ramble." 

" Whither did you go, count ? " asked Louis, 
appeased and flattered by the emperor's words. 

" To the Invalides ; and I confess to vou that 
the sight of this noble asylum filled me with as 
much envy as admiration. I have nothing in 
Vienna that will bear comparison with this mag- 
nificent oft'ering of France to her valiant defenders. 
You must ieel your heart stir with pride when- 
ever you visit those crifipled heroes, sire." 

" I have never visited the 7nva/i</t«," said the 
king, coloring. 

" What ! " cried Joseph, raising his hands in 
astonishment, " the King of France has never 
visited the men who have suffeiei in his behalf! 
Sire, if you have neglected this sacred duty, you 
should hasten to repair the omission." 

" What else did you see ? " asked the queen, 
striving to cover the king's displeasure, and the 
contemptuous by-play of t he Count de Provence. 

"I visited the Foundling Hospital. To jou, 
Antoinette, this hospital must possess especial 
interest" 

"Oh, yes. I subscribe yearly to it from my 
private purse," said the queen. 

" But surely you sometimes visit the pious sis- 
ters upon whom devolves the real burden of this 
charity, to reward them by your sympathy for 
their disinterested labors ? " ■ 

"No, I have never been there," replied the 
queen, confused. " It is not allowed to the Quiens 
of France to visit public benevolent institutions," 

*^ And yet it is allowable for them to attend 
public balls at the opera-house I " 

Marie Antoinette blushed and looked displeased. 
This sally of the emperor was I'ollowed by another 
blank pause, which finally was broken by hini8»elf. 

" I also visited another noble institution," eoQ' 
tinned he, " that of the deaf mutis. The Ahl»^ 
de I'Ep^e deserves the homage of the world tor 
this monument of individual charity ; for 1 iiave 
been told that his institution has never yet re- 
ceived assistance frc-m the crown. My dear sister, 
I venture to ask alms of you for his untbrtui.ate 
profegSit. With what strangth of lOve has he ix* 
plored the dark recesses of their minds, to bear 
within the light of intelligence and cultivation ! 
Think how he has rescued them from a joylesa 
stupor, to pUce them by the side of thinking, 

• This cuBtom was subsequently abolished by Marie An- 
toinette, and the lower classeH neve' foreave her lor with- 
drawing this exti-Aordiuary privilege from the hucksl^ri 
of ParU. 
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reasoning and happy human beings ! As soon as 
1 return to Vienna, I shall found an institution 
for the deaf and dumb ; I have already arran<;ed 
with the abb6 to impart his system to a person 
who shall be sent to conduct the asylum I propose 
to endow." 

*' I am happy to think that you meet with so 
nuiny things in France worthy of your approval, 
count," remarked the king. 

" Paris, sire," said Joseph, " is rich in treasures 
of whose existence you are scarcely aware." 

** What are these treasures, then y Enlighten 
me, count." 

** They are the magnificent works of art, sire, 
which are lying like rubbish in your royal store- 
houses in Paris. Luckily, as I have been told, 
etiquette requires that the picturvo m your palaces 
should, from time to time, be exoh.inged, and 
thus these masterpieces are sometimes brought to 
Yiew. In this matter, I acknowledge that eti- 
quette is wisdom." * 

" Etiquette," replied Louis, " is often the only 
defence which kings can place between themselves 
and importunate wisdom." 

" Wisdom ib so hard to find that I should think 
it impossible for her to be importunate," returned 
Joseph. " I met with her yesterday, however, in 
another one of your noble institutions — I mean 
thj military school I spent three hours there, 
and I envy you the privilege of visiting it as often 
as you feel disposed." 

" Your envy is quite inappropriate," replied 
Louii*, sharply, " for I have never visited the in- 
stitute at all." 

" Impossible ! " cried the emperor, warmly. 
** You are unacquainted with all that is noblest 
and greatest in your own capital, sire ! It is your 
duty as a king to know every thing that concerns 
the welfare of your subjects, not only here in 
Paris, but throughout all Frince." f 

" 1 disagree with you, and I am of opinion that 
wisdom IS often exceedingly off jnsive,'* replied the 
king, frowning, as with a stiff bow, he rose from 
the table. 

Marie Antoinette looked anxiously at Joseph to 
see the effects of her husband's impoliteness ; but 
the emperor lookeJ perfectly unconscious, and be- 
g.m to discuss the subject of painting with the 
Couut d'Artois. 

The queen retired to her cabinet, heartily re- 
joicing that the diner en famille had come to an 
end ; and almost ready to order that the royal 
meali^ should be served in the state dining-roo n, 
and ihe people of Paris invited to resume their 
ol J custom of coming to stare at the royal family ! 

She sat down to her escritoire^ to work with 
her trea.^urer and private secretary ; that is, to 
si<^n all the papers that he placed before her for 
that purpose. 

T.ie door opened and the emperor entered the 
room. The queen would have risen, but he pre- 
vented her, and begged that he might not feel him- 
self U) be an intruder. 

** I came, dear sister," said he, " to ask you to 
Aocoiniiany me to the theatre to-night. Meanwhile 
it will give me great pleasure to see you usefully 
employed." 

So the queen went on signing papers, not one 
of which she examined. The emperor watched 



• The emperor's words. Gampan, vol. 1., p. 178. 
t The em{ieror*s words. Gampan, voL i.. p. 79. 



her for a time in astonished silence ; finally he 
came up to the escritoire. 

" Sister," said he, " I think it very strange that 
you put your name to so many documents without 
ever looking at their contents." 

" Why strange, brother ? " asked the queen, 
opening her large eyes in wonder. 

^^ Because it is a culpable omission, Antoinette. 
You should not so lightly throw away your royal 
signature. The name of a sovereign should never 
be signed without deliberation ; much less blindly, 
as you are signing yours at present." * 

Marie Antoinette colored with vexation at this 
reproof in presence of one of her own subjects. 
" Brother," replied she hastily, " I admire the far 
cility with which you generalize on the subject of 
other people's derelictions. Unhappily, your hom- 
ilies are sometimes misapplied. My secretary. 
Monsieur d'Augeard, has my full confidence ; and 
these papers are merely the quarterly accounts of 
my household expenditures. They have already 
been approved by the auditor, and you perceive 
that I risk nothing by affixing my signature." 

" I perceive further," replied Joseph, smiling, 
" that you are of one mind with your husbtfnd, 
and find wisdom sometimes very offensive. For- 
give me if in my ovei^anxiety I have hurt you, 
dear sister. Let us be friends ; for indeed, mv 
poor Antoinette, you are sorely in need of friends 
at this court." 

The queen dismissed her secretary, and then 
came forwarJ and took her brother's hand. " You 
have discovered then," said she, '* that I am sur- 
rounded by enemies ? " 

" I hjve indeed ; and I tremble for your safety. 
Your foes are powerful, and you — you are not suf- 
ficiently cautious, Antoinette." 

" What is it in me* that they find to blame ! " 
exclaimed she, her beautiful eyes filling with 
tears. 

" Some other day, we must talk of Ihis together. 
I see that you are threatened ; but as yet, 1 neither 
understand the cause of your danger nor its rem- 
edy. As soon *i3 I shall have unravelled the 
mystery of your position, I will seek an interview 
with you ; and then, dear sister, we must forget 
that we are sovereigns, and remember but one 
thing — ^the ties that have bound us together since 
first we loved each other as children of one father 
and mother." 

Marie Antoinette laid her head upon her broth- 
er's bosom and wept. " Oh, that we were chillren 
again in the gardens of Schonbrunn I " sobbed 
she ; " for there at least we were innocent and 
happy ! " 



CHAPTER OXIX. 

A VISIT TO JEAN JA0QUE8 BOUSSEATT. 

Bepore the door of a small, mean house in the 
village of Montmorency, stood a hackney-coach 
from which a man, plainly dressed, but distin- 
guished in appearance, had just alighted. He was 
contemplated with sharp scrutiny by a woman, 
who, with arms a-kimbo, blocked up the door of 
the cottage. 

* The emperor^s own words. 
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** Does Monsieur Rousseau live here ? " asked 
the stranger, touching his hat. 

" Yes, my husband lives here," said the woman, 
sharply. 

" Ah, you are then Therese Levasseur, the com- 
panion of the great philosopher ? " 

*^ Yes, I am ; and the Lord knows that I lead 
a pitiful life with -the philosopher.'* 

*' You complain, madame, and yet you are the 
chosen friend of a great man 1 *' 

** People do not live on greatness, sir, nor on 
goodness either. Jean Jacques is too good to be 
of any use in this world. He gives away every 
thing he has, and leaves nothing for himself and 
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me. 

The stranger grew sad as he looked at this 
great, strapping woman, whose red face was the 
very representative of coarseness and meanness. 

'*Be so good as to conduct me to Monsieur 
Rousseau's presence, madame," said he, in rather 
a commanding tone. 

*' I shall do no such thing,'* cried Therese Le- 
vasseur, in a loud, rough voice. "People who 
vl^it in hackney-coaches should not take airs. 
Monsieur Rousseau is not to be seen by every- 
body." 

** A curious doctrine that, to be propounded be- 
fore a philosopher's door ! " said the stranger, 
laughing. " But pray, madame, excuse me and 
my hackney-coach, and allow me to pass." 

*' You shall first teU your business. Do you 
bring music to copy ? " 

*'No, madame. I come merely to visit mon- 
ijeur." 

'* Then you can go as you came I " exclaimed 
^he virago. " My husband iS' not a wild animal 
}n exliibition, and I am not going to let in every 
file stranger that interferes with his work, and 
eutu off my bread. God knows he gives me little 
^enough, without lessening the pittance by wasting 
his time talking to you or the Uke of you." 

The stranger put his hand in his pocket, and, 
drawing it out again, Isjd something in the palm 
of The**38e's broad, dirty hand. * He repeated his 
requesL 

She looked at the gold, and her avaricious face 
brightened. ** Yes, yes," said she, contemplating 
it with a greedy smile, "you shall 8ee.J«an Jac- 
quPH. But first you must promise not to tell him 
of he louis d'or. He would growl and wish me 
to ^ve it back. He is such a fool I He would 
ra aer starve than let his friends assist him." 

* Be at ease— I shall not say a word to him." 

" Then, sir, go in and mount the stairs, but take 
care not to stumble, for the railing is down. 
Knock a1 the door above, and there you will find 
Jean Jacques. While you talk to him, I will go 
out and spend this money all for his comfort. 
Let me see — he needs a pair of shoes and a cravat 
— and — well," continued she, nodding her head, 
" farewell, don't break your neck. 

** Yes," muttered she, as she went back to the 
street, " he wants shoes and cravats, and coats, 
too, for that matter, but I am not* the fool to 
waste my money upon him. I shall spend it on 
myself for a new neckerchief ; and if there is any 
thing left, I shall tre^t myself to a couple of bot- 
tles of wine and some fish." 

While Therese stalked through the streets to 
spend her money, the stranger bad obtained en- 
trance into the little dark room where sat Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. 



It was close and mouldy like the rest oP ths 
house, and a few straw chairs with one deal table 
was the only furniture there. On the wall hung 
several bird-cages, whose inmates were twittering 
and warbling one to another. Before the small 
window, which looked out upon a noble walnut- 
tree, stood several glass globes, in which various 
worms and fishes were leading an uneasy exist- 
ence. 

Rousseau himself was seated at the table wri- 
ting. He wore a coat of coarse gray cloth, like 
that of a laborer, the collar of his rough linen 
shirt was turned down over a bright cotton scarf, 
which was carelessly tied around his neck. His 
face was pale, sad, and weary ; and his scant 
gray hairs, as well as the deep wrinkles upon his 
forehead, weie the scroU whereon time bad writ- 
ten sixty years of strife and struggle with life. 
Imagination, however, still looked out from the 
depths of his dark eyes, and the corners of his 
mouth were still graceful with the pencillings of 
many a good-humored smile. 

** Pardon me, sir," said the stranger, ^ that I 
enter unannounced. I found no one to precede 
me hither." 

** We are too poor to keep a servant, sir," re- 
plied Rousseau, ^^and I presume that my good 
Therese has gone out on some errand. How can 
I serve you I " 

** I came to visit Jean Jacques Rousseau, the 
poet and philosopher." 

**I am the one, but scarcely the other two. 
Life has gone so roughly with me, that poetry 
has vanished long ago rrom my domicile, and men 
have deceived me so often, that I have fled from 
the world in disgust You see, then, that 1 have 
no claim to the title of philosopher." 

^^And thus speaks Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
who once taught that mankind were naturally 
good ?" 

" I still believe in my own teachings, sir," cried 
Rousseau warmly. **Man is the vinculum that 
connects the Creator with His creation, and light 
from heaven illumes his birth and infancy. But 
the world, sir, is evil, and is swayed by two de- 
mons — selfishness and falsehood?^ These demons 
poison the heart of man, and influence him to 
actions whose sole object is to advance himself 
and prejudice his neighbor.'* 

^' I fear that your two demons were coeval with 
the creation of the world," e«id the stranger, 
with a smile. 

" No, no ; they were not ui Paradise. And what 
is Paradise but the primitive condition of man— 
thnt happy state when in sweet harmony with 
Nature, he lay upon the bosom of his mother 
earth, and inhaled health and peace from- her life- 
giving breath ? Let us return to a state of nature, 
and we shall find that the gates of Paradise have 
reopened." 

" Never I We have tasted of the tree of 
knowledge, and are forever exiled from Eden." 

" Woe to us all, if what you say is true ; for 
then the world is but a vale of misery, and the 
wise man has but one resource — self-destrao- 
tion ! But pardon me, I have not offered you a 
chair." 



* This is Dot very philosopbfcaL If the fhustion mail 
be iDtxinsically good, bow is it that the whole (the world 
which is made up of Dothiog but laen) is «o evil ? Is 
there a demiurge rebponsible for the introdaetion of tJies« 
two demons ! 
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y The stranger accepted a seat, and glanced at the 
heaps of papers that covered the rickety old table. 

** You were writing ? " asked he. ** Are we soon 
to receive another great work from RoiLsseau^s 
hands ? " 

"No, 8U'," replied Roussean, sadly, '*I am too 
unhappy to write." 

" But surely this is writing/' and the stranger 
pointed to the papers around. 

^* Yes, sir, but I copy music, and Ood knows 
that in the notes I write, there is little or no 
thought. I have written books that I might give 
occasion to the French to think, but they have never 
profited by the opportunity. They are more com- 
plaisant now that I copy music. I give them a 
chance to sing, and they sing.** * 

** It seems to me that there is great discord in 
their music, sir. You who are as great a musi- 
cian as a philosopher, can t^ll me whether I judge 
correctly." 

** You are right," replied Rousseau. ** The dis- 
sonance increases with every hour. The voice 
which you hear is that of the people, and the day 
will come when, claiming their rights, they will 
read the air with a song of such hatred and re- 
venge as the world has never heard before." 

*' But who denies their rights to the people ? " 

** The property-holders, the priests, the nobles, 
and the king." 

" The king I what has he done ? " 

"He is the grandson of that Louis XV., whose 
life of infamy is a foul blot upon the fame of 
France ; and nothing can ever wash away the dis- 
grace save. an ocean of royal blood." 

•* Terrible I " exclatme J the visitor, with a shud- 
der. " Are you a prophet, that you allow your- 
self such anticipations of evil ? " 

" No, sir, 1 predict what is to come, from my 
knowledge of that which has gone by." 

" What do you mean ? " 

Rousseau slowly shook his head. ** Fate has 
threatened this unhappy king from the day of his 
birth. Warning after warning has been sent and 
disregarded. Truly, the man was a wise one who 
said, * Whom the gods destroy, they first blind I ' " 

" I implore you, speak tiirther. What evil 
omens have you seen that lead you to apprehend 
misfortune to Louis XVI. ? " 

** Have you never heard of them ? They are 
generally known." 

" No, indeed, I bpseech you, enlisrhten me, for I 
have good reason for my curiosity." 

** Louis was not bom like his predecessors, and it 
is generally believed that he will not die a natural 
death. Not a single member of the royal family 
was present at his birth. When, overtaken by the 
pangs of childbirth, his mother was accidentally 
alone in the palace of Versailles ; and the heir of 
France, upon his entrance into life, was received 
by some insignificant stranger. The courier who 
was sent to announce his birth fell from his horse 
and was killed on the spot. The Abb6 de Sai\^^on, 
who was called in to christen the infant, was 
struck by apoplexy while entering the chapel 
door, and his arm and tongue were para- 
lyzed.f From hundreds of healthy women the 
physician of the dauphiness chose three nurses 
for the prince. At the end of a week two of them 
were d^, and the third one, Madame Guillotine, 

• This to Rousfteau^s own languaf^e. Eamshorn, n. 140. 
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after nursing him for six weeks, was carried ofi' by 
small-pox. Even the frivolous grandfather was 
terrified by such an accumulation of evil omens, 
and he was heard to re(i;ret that he had given to 
his grandson the title of Duke de Berry, * For,' said 
he, * the name has always brought ill-luck to its 
possessors.' " • 

'^ But the king has long since outlived the name, 
and has triumphed over all the uncomfortable cir- 
cumstances attending his birth, for he is now King 
of France." 

" And do you know what he said when the 
crown was placed upon his head ? " 

" No, I have never heard." 

" He was crowned at Rheims. When the hand 
of the archbishop was withdrawn from the crown, 
the king moaned, and turning deadly pale, mur- 
mured, * Oh, how it pains me I ' f Once before 
him, a King of France had made the same excla- 
mation, and that king was Henry III." 

" Strange ! " said the visitor. " All this seems 
very absurd, and yet it fills me with horror. Have 
you any thing more of the same sort to point out ? " 

** Remember all that occurred when the dau- 
phin was married to the Archduchess Marie An- 
toinette. When she put her foot upon French 
ground, a tent had been erected, according to 
custom, where she was to lay aside her clothing, 
and be attired in garments of French manufac- 
ture. The walls of the tent were hung with costly 
Gobelin tapestry, all of which represented scenes 
of bloodshed. On one side was the massacre of 
the innocents, on the other the execution of the 
Maccabees. The archduchess herself was horror- 
stricken at the om'.n. On that night, two of the 
ladies in waiting, who had apsisted the queen in 
her toilet, died suddenly. Think of the terrible 
storm that raged on the dauphin'b wedding night ; 
and cr the dreadful accident which accompanied 
his entrance mto Paris ; 'and then tell me whethei 
death is not around, perchance 6tf/(>r6 this unhappy 
king ? " 

" But to what end are these omens, since they 
cannot help us to avert evil ? " 

" To what end ? " asked Rousseau, as with a 
smile he contemplated the agitated countenance 
of his guest "To this end — ^that the emperor 
Joseph may warn his brother and sister of the 
fate which threatens, and which will s^urely en- 
gulf them, if they do not heed the signs of the 
coming tempest." 

" How, Rousseau ! you know me ? " 

** If I had not known you, sire, I would not have 
spoken so freely of the king. I saw you in Paris 
at the theatre, and I am rejoiced to be able to 
speak to your majesty as man to man, and friend 
to fri.nd." 

" Then let me be as frank as my friend has 
been to me," said Joseph extending his hand. 
" You are not situated as becomes a mstn of your 
genius and fame. What can I do to better your 
condition ? " 

" Better my condition ? " repeated Rousseau ab- 
sently. " Nothing. I am an old man whose every 
illusion has fled. My only wants are a ray of 
sunshine to warm my old limbs, and a crust of 
bread to appease my hunger." 

At this moment a shrill voice was heard with- 
out : " Put down the money and I will fetch the 
music, for we are sadly pressed for every thkig." 

• Creque, vol 111, p. 180. f Campan, vol 1., p. lift. 
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"Good Heaven!" exclaimed Rousseau, anx- 
iously. ** I am not ready, and I bad promised the 
music to Therese for this very hour. How shall I 
excuse myself?" Here the unhappy philosopher 
turned to the emperor. " Sire, you asked what 
you could do for me — I implore you leave this 
room before Therese enters it. She will be justly 
displeased if she finds you here; and when ray 
dear good Therese is angry, she speaics so loud 
that my nerves are discomposed for hours after- 
ward. Here, sire, through this other door. It 
leads to my bedroom, and thence by a staircase 
to the street." 

Trembling with excitement, Rousseau hurried 
the emperor into the next room. The latter 
waved his hand, and the door closed upon him. 
As he reached the street Joseph beard the sharp, 
discordant tones of Therese Levasseur's voice, 
!ieaping abuse upon the head of her philosopher, 
Decause he had not completed his task, and they 
would not have a sou wherewith to buy dinner. 
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The visit of the emperor was drawing to a 
close. He had tasted to its utmost of the enjoy- 
ments of the peerless city. He bad become ac- 
quainteil with its great national institutions, its 
in.Iustrial resources, its treasures of art and of 
science. The Parisian^ were enthusiastic in his 
praise; from the nobleman to the artisan, every 
man had something to say in favor of the gra- 
<jiou8 a^d nffbble brother of the queen. Even the 
fish-wives, those formidable dames de la haUt^ had 
walked in procession to pay their resjects, and 
present him a bouquet of gigantic proportions,* 

The emperor was popular everywhere except 
at court. His candor was nnnccepiable, and bis 
occa.sionaI sarcasms had stung the pride of the 
royal family. The king never pardoned him the 
unpalatable advice he had bestowed relative to 
the hospitals, the Invalides^ and the military 
schools. The queen, too, was irritated to see that 
whereas her brother might have expressed his 
disapprobation of her acts in private, he never 
failed to do so in presence of the court. The 
consequence was,' that, like the king and the rest 
of the royal family, Marie Antoinette was relieved 
when this long-wished-for visit of the emperor 
was over. This did not prevent her from clinging 
to his neck, and shedding abundant tears as she 
felt his warm and loving embrace. 

The emperor drew her cbse to his heart, whis- 
pering meanwhile, " Remember that we must see 
each other in private. Send some one to me to 
conduct me to the room in the palace which you 
call your * asylum.' " 

" How ! " said the queen with surprise, " you 
have heard of my asylum ? Who told you of it ? " 

" Hush, Antoinette, you will awaken the king's 
suspicion, for all eyes are upon us ! WiU you 
admit me 1^ " 

" Yes, I will send Louis to conduct you this af- 

1, 

* On this occasion Madame Trtgodtn, one of the most 
|>rom nent of the poiatiarfies^ made an oddreM on behalf 
of thesiifterhood. Hubner, t, p. 151. 



temoon." And withdrawing herself fWmi hef 
brother's arms, the queen and the royal family 
took leave of Count Falkenstein. 

His carriages and suite bad all left Paris, and 
Joseph, too, was supposed to have gone long 
before the hour when he was conducted to the 
queen's " asylum " by her faithful servant Louis. 
This ** asylum" was in an obscure comer of the 
Tuileries, and to reach it the emperor was intro- 
duced into the palace by a side door. He was 
led through dark passages and up narrow stair- 
cases untU they reached a small door that Louis 
opened with a key which he took from his pocket 
He clapped his band three times, and the signal 
being answered, he made a profound inclination 
to the emperor. - 

" Your majesty can enter. The queen is there. " 

Joseph found himself in a small, simple apart- 
ment, of which the furniture was of white wood 
covered with chintz. On the wall was a hanging 
etaghre with books ; opposite, an open harpsi- 
chord, and in the recess d^ the windo^, a table 
covered with papers. The emperor hastily sui- 
v.eyed this room, and no one coming forward, he 
passed into another. 

Here be found bis sister, no longer the magnifi- 
cent queeu whose rich toilets were as proverbial 
as her beauty ; but a lovely, unpretending woman, 
without rouge, without 'jewels, clad in a dress of 
India muslin, which was confined at the waist by 
a simple sash of pale lilac ribbon. 

Marie Antoinette came forward with both hands 
outstretched. >* I am dressed as is my custt^m, " 
said she, " when the few friends I possess come 
to visit me here — here in my asylum, where some- 
times I am able to forget that I am Queen of 
France. " 

•' You nave no r^ht ever to forget it, Antoinette, 
and it was expressly to remind you of this that 1 
asked for a private interview with my sistt-r." 

*' You wished to see this asylum of which you 
had heard, did you not ? " asked the queen with 
a shade of bitterness. ** I have been calumniated 
to you, as I have been to the king and to the 
French people. "I know how my enemies are 
trying to make my subjects hate me ! I know that 
about these very rooms, lewd songs are sung on the 
Pont-Neuf which make the Count de Provence hold 
bis sides with laughter." 

"Yes, Antoinette, I have heard these things, 
and I came hither expressly to visit this ^asy- 
lum.' " 

"Well, Joseph, it is before you. The roonu* 
through which you passed, and this one, form my 
suite. The door yonder leads to the apartments 
of the Princess de Lamballe, and I have never 
opened it to enter my retreat except in her com- 
pany. " 

" You bad never the right to enter it at all. A 
retreat of this kind is improper for you ; and woe 
to you, Antoinette, if ever another man beside 
myself should cross its threshold I It would 
give a coloring of truth to the evil reports of yoar 
powerful enemies. " 

" Gracious God of heaven ! " cried the queen, 
pale with horror, " what do they say of me ? " 

"It would avail you nothing to repeat their 
calumnies, poor child. I have come hither to 
warn you that some dark cloud hangs over the 
destiny of France. You must seek means to dis- 
perse it, or it will burst and destroy both you and 
your husband." 
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**I have alreadj felt a presentiment of evil, 
dear brother, and for that very reason I come to 
thase little simple rosmi that I may for a few 
hours forget th^ destiny that awauts me, the court 
which hates an J vilifiw's me, and in sho t — mj su- 
pre nest, my greatest sorrow — the indidorence of 
my husbaad." 

"Dear sister, you are wrong. Tou should 
never have sought to forget these things. You 
have too lightly broken down the garners which 
etiquette, hundreds of years ago, had built around 
the Queen? of France. " 

" Tills from you, Joseph, you who despise all 
etiquette ! " 

'* Vay, Antoinette, I am a man, and that justi- 
fies me In many an indiscretion. I hare a right 
to attend an opera-ball nnmaslied, but you have 
not. " 

" I had the king's permission, and was attended 
by my la lies of honor, and the 'princes of the 
royal family. " 

" An emperor may ride in a hackney-coach or 
walk, if the waim strike him, but not a queen, An- 
tomette. 

^* That was an accident, Joseph. I was return- 
ing from a ball with the Duchess de Duras, when 
our carriage broke, and Louis w^ts obligad to 
seek a hackney-coach or we would have returned 
to the^ palace on foot. " 

** Let it piss, then. An emperor or a king, 
were he very youug, might indulge himself in a 
game ot blind man's buff without impropriety; 
but when a queen ventures to do as mujh, sae 
loses her dignity. Nevertheless, you have been 
known to romp with the other ladies of the court, 
when your husband had gone to his room and 
was sound asleep. " 

"Bat who ever went to bed as early as the 
king ? " said Marie Antoinette, deprecatingly. 

"Does he go to bed too early, Aiioinette? 
Then it is strange thit on one evening when you 
were waiting for him to retire so that you and 
your ladi<«s might visit the Duchess de Duras, you 
should have advanced the clock by half an hour, 
and sent your husband to bed at half-past ten, 
when of course he found no one in his apartments 
to wait upon him.* All Paris has laughed at 
this mischi<?vous prank of the queen. Can you 
deny this, my thoughtless sister?" 

** I never tell an untruth, Joseph ; but I confess 
that I am astounded to see with what police-like 
dexterity you have ferreteil out every little occur- 
;rence of my private life." 

" A queen has no private life. She is doomed 
to live in public, and woe to her if she cannot 
account to the world for every hour of her exist- 
ence I If she undertake to have secrets, her very 
lackeys may misrepresent her innocence aud make 
it crime. " 

" Good Heaven, Joseph I " cried the queen, 
"you talk as if I were a criminal before my 
accusers. " 

" You are a criminal, my poor young sister. 
Publie' opinion has accused you ; and accusation 
there is synonymous with guilt. But I, who give 
you so much pain, come as your frien 1 and broth- 
er, speaking hard truths to you, dearest, by virtue 
of the tie which binds us to our mother. In the 
> name of that incomparable mother, J implore you 
>»to be discreet, and to give no cause to your ene- 

*Oampan,129. 



mies for misconstruction of your youthful follies I 
Take up the load of your royalty with fortitude ; 
and, when it weighs heavily upon your poor 
young heart, remember that you were not made a 
queen to pursue your own happiness, but to 
strive for that of your subjects, whose hearts are 
still with you in spite of all that your enemies 
have done or said. Give up all egotism, Antoi- 
nette — set asi le your pjrsonal hopes ; live for the 
good of the French nation ; and one of these days 
you will believe with me that we may be happy 
without individual happiness.'' 

The queen shook her head, and tears rolled 
down her cheeks. " No, no, dear Joseph, a ' 
woman cannot be happy when she is unloved. 
My heart is sick with solitude, brother. I love 
my husband and he does not return my love. If 
I am frivolous, it is because I am unhappy. Be* 
lieve me when I tell you that all would be well if 
the king would but love me." 

"Then, Antoinette, all shall be well," said a 
voice behind them ; and, starting with a cry of 
surprise aud shame, the queen beheld the king. 

"I have heard all," said Louis, cloiiing the door 
and advancing toward Joseph. With a bright., 
affectionate smile, he hel J out his hand, saying aa 
he did, " Pardon me, my brother, if I am hero 
witiiout your consent, and let me have a share in 
this sacred and happy hour." 

" Brother I " repeated Joseph, sternly. " You 
say that you have overheard us. If so, you know 
that my sister is solitary and unhappy. Since you 
have no love for her, you are no brother to me ; 
for she, poor child, is the tie that unites us! 
Look at her, sire ; look at her s^veet, innocent, 
tear-stricken face ! What has she done that you 
should thrust her from your heart, and doom her 
to confront, alone, the sneers and hatred of your 
cruel relatives? She is pure, and her heart is 
without a stain. I tell you so — I, who m un* 
speakable anxiety have watched her through 
hired spies. Had I found her guilty I would have 
been the first to condemn her; but Antoinette 
is good, pure, virtuous, and she has but one de- 
fect — want of thought. It was your duty to gui le 
her, for you received her from her mother's 
hands a child — a young, harmless, unsuspecting 
child. What has she ever done that you should 
refuse her your love ? '* 

" Ask, rather, what have I done, that my rela- 
tives should have kept us so far asunder?" re* 
plied Louis, with emotion. "Ask those who 
have poisoned my ears with calumnies of my wife, 
why they should have sought to deny me the 
only compensation which life can offer to mv 
royal station — the inestimable blessing of loving 
and being loved. But away with gloomy retro- 
spection ! I shall say but one word more of the 
past. Your majesty has been watched, and your 
visit here discovered. I was told that you were 
seeking to identify the queen with her mother's 
empire — using your influence to make her forget 
France, and plot dishonor to her huii^band's crown. 
I resolved to prove the truth or falsehood of these 
accusations myself. I thank Heaven that I did 
so ; for from this hour I shall honor and regard 
you as a brother." 

" I shall reciprocate, sire, if you will promise 
to be kind to my sister^ " 

The king looked at Marie Antoinette, who, 
seated on the sofa whence her brother had risen, 
was weeping bitterly. Louis went toward her, 
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and, taking both her hands in his, pressed them 
passionately to his lips. ** Antoinette," said he, 
tenderly, ** you say that I do not love you. You 
have not then read my heart, which, filled to 
bursting with love for my beautiful wife, dared 
not ask for response, because I had been told that 
you— you — but no — I will not pain you with 
repetition of the calumny. Enough that I am 
blessed with your love, and may at last be per- 
mitted to pour out the torrent of mine I Antoi- 
nette, will you be my wife ? " 

He held open his arms, and looked — as lovers 
alone can look. The queen well knew the mean- 
ing of that glance, and, with a cry of joy, she 
rose and was pret<sed to his heart He held her 
for some moments there, and then, for the first 
time in their lives, the lips of husband and wife 
met in one long, burning kiss of love. 

" My beloved, my own,*' whispered Louis. ** Mine 
forever — nothing on earth shall part us now." 

Marie Antoinette was speechless with happi- 
ness. She leaned her head upon her husband's 
breast and wept for joy, while he fondly stroked 
and kissed her shining hair, and left the trace of 
a tear with every kiss. 

Presently he turned an imploring look upon the 
emperor, who stood by, contemplating the lovers 
with an ecstasy to which he had long been a 
stranger. 

** My brother," said Louis, " for I may call you 
80 now — seven years ago, our hands were joined 
together by the priest ; but, the policy that would 
have wounded Austria through me, has kept us 
asunder. This is our wedding-day, this is the 
union of love with love. Be you the priest to 
bless the rites that make us one till death." 

The emperor came forward, and, solemnly laying 
his hands upon the heads of the king and queen, 
spoke in broken accents : 

" God bless you, beloved brother and sister — 
God give you grace to be true to each other 
through good and evil report. Be gentle and in- 
dulgent one toward the other, that, from this day 
forward, your two hearts may become as one ! 
Farewell I I shall take with me to Austria the 
joyful news of your happiness. Ob, how Maria 
Theresa will rejoice to know it, and how often 
will the thought of this day brighten my own 
desolate hearth at Vienna I Farewell \ " 
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OBATH OF, THB ELBQIOB OF BATABIA. 

A LARGiii and brilliant assemblage thronged the 
state apartments of the imperial palace at Vienna. 
The aristocracy not only of the capital, but of all 
Austria, had gathered there to congratulate the 
emperor upon his safe return. 

It was the first of January, 1778, and as New 
Year's day was the only festival which Joseph's 
new ordinance allowed, the court took occasion to 
celebrate it with all the pomp of embroidery, or- 
ders, stars, and blazing jewels. 

The empress had never thrown off her mourn- 
ing, so that her dark gray dress with its long train 
was in striking contrast with the rich, elegant cos- 
tumes, the flowers and diamonds of the other la- 



dies present Still, there was something in thifl 
tall, noble form which distinguished it above the 
rest, and spoke to all beholders of the sovereign 
will that resided there. Maria Theresa was still 
the majestic empress — but she was now an old 
woman. 

Tune as well as disease had marred her beauty 
and the cares, anxieties, and afflictions of sixty 
years had written their inexorable record upon 
the tablet of her once fair brow. Not only these, 
but accident al.^0 had destroyed the last lingering 
traces of M'«ria Theresa's youthful comeliness, 
lleturning from Presburg, she had been thrown 
from her carriage, and dashed with such force 
against the stones on the road, that she had been 
taken up bloody, and, to all appearances, lifeless. 
Her face had suffered severely, and to her death 
she bore the deep-red scars which had been left 
by her wounds. Her fij^ure, too, had lost its grace, 
and was now so corpulent that she moved slowly 
and heavily through the rooms, where, in fdrmcr 
years, she had stood by the side of her " Fran- 
cis," the most beautiful woman of her own or of 
any European court. 

Her magnificent eyes, however, had defied time, 
they were large, flashing, expressive as ever — ^as 
quick to interpret anger, enthusiasm, or tenderness 
as in the days of her youth. 

On. the evening of which we speak, the empress 
was at the card-table. But those great, glowing 
eyes were roving from one side of the room to the 
other in restless anxiety. Sometimes, for a mo- 
ment, they 'rested upon the emperor who was 
standing near the table in conversation with some 
provincial nobleman. The cheerful and uncon- 
cerned demeanor of her son seemed to reassure 
the empress, who turned to her cards, and tried 
to become interested in the game. Not far off, 
the archduchesses, too, were at cards, and the 
hum of conversation subsided almost to a whisper, 
that the imperial party might not be disturbed. 
Gradually the empress became absorbed in her 
cards, so that she was unobservant of the en- 
trance of one of the emperor's lords in waiting, 
who whispered something in Joseph's ear, where> 
upon the latter left the r6om in haste. 

Not very long after the emperor returned pale 
and excited, and approached the card-tables. Ma- 
ria Theresa, at that moment, had just requested 
Count Dietrichstein to deal for her, and sbe was 
leaning back in her chair, awaitmg the end of the 
deal. 

The emperor bent over and wluspered something 
in her ear, when she started, and the cards, which 
she was just gathering, fell from her hands. With 
unusual agility she rose, and taking the emperor's 
arm, turned away without a word of apology, and 
left the room. 

The archduchesses had not yet perceived their 
mother's absence, when Count Dietrichstein, on 
the part of the emperor, came forward, and whis- 
pered a few words to each one of them. Precise- 
ly as their mother had done, the princesses rose, 
and without apology retired together. 

The company started, and whispered and won- 
dered what could have happened to discompose 
the imperial family ; but no one present vras com- 
petent to solve the mystery. 

Meanwhile Maria Theresa had retired to her 
cabinet, where she met Prince Kaunitz, furred like 
a polar bear, by way of protection from the tem- 
perature of the palace, which was always many 
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degrees below z^ro, as indicated by the thermom- 
eter or bis thin, bloodless veina. The minister 
was shaking with cold, although he had buried 
his face in a mu£f large enough to have been one 
of his own cubs. * 

The empress returned his greeting with an agi- 
tated wave of her hand, and seated herself in an 
arm-chair at the large round table that always 
stood there. 

Exhausted by the unusual haste with which she 
had walked as well as by the excitement, which, 
in her old age, she was physically inadequate to 
bear, she leaned back to recover her breaXh. Op- 
posite stood the emperor, who, with a wave of his 
hand, motioned to Ka*mitz to enter also. 

Maria Theresa^s large eyes were fixed upon him 
at once. 

^ U it true," said she, " that the Elector of Ba- 
vana is dead ? *' 

*' Tes, your migesty,'* said Raunitz. " Maximil- 
ian reigns no longer in Bavaria. Here are the 
dispatches from our ambassador at Munich.'* 

He held them out, but the empress put them 
back, saying : 

** I am not sufficiently composed to read them. 
Give them to my son, and have the goodness 
to communicate their contents to me verbally." 

The face of Kaunitz grew pale, as he turned 
with the dispatches to the emperor. The latter at 
once comprehended the prince's agitation, and 
smiled. 

'* I beg of your majesty," said he, '* to excuse 
the prince, and to allow me to read to you the 
particulars of Maximilian's demise. Hl^ highness 
must be fatigued, and, doubtless, your majesty 
will allow him to retire within the embrasure of 
yonder window, until I have concluded the peru- 
sal of the dispatches." 

Kaunitz brightened at once as the empress gave 
her consent, and he gladly withdrew to the win- 
dow which was far enough from the table to be 
out of reach of the emperor's voice. 

Joseph could not restrain another smile as he 
watched the tall, stiff form of the old prince, and 
saw how carefully he drew the window curtains 
around him, lest a word of what was going on 
should reach his ears. 

" Pardon me, your majesty," said Joseph, in a 
low voice, ** but you know what a horror Kaunitz 
has of death and the small-pox. As bo'.h these 
' words form the subject of our disp:itches, I was 
glad to relieve the prince from the necessity of 
repeating their contents." 

" That you should have remembered his weak- 
ness does honor to your heart, my son," replied 
Maria Theresa. *^ In my agitation I had forgot- 
ten it. Maximilian, then, must have died of 
small-pox." 

" He did, your miyesty, like his sister, my un- 
happy wife." 

*' Strange I " said Maria Theresa, thoughtfully. 
" Josepha has often spoken to me of the pre- 
sentiment which her brother had that he would 
die of the small-pox." 

" It proves to us that man cannot fly from his 
destiny. The elector foresaw that he would die 
of small-pox, and took every precaution to avert 
his fate. Nevertheless, it overtook him." 

The empress sighed and slowly shook her head. 
^ Where did he take the infection ? " asked she. 

''From the daughter of the marshal of his 
household, who liv^ at the palace, and took the 



small-pox there. Every attempt was made to 
conceal the fact from the elector, and indeed he 
remained in total ignorance of it. One day while 
he was playing billiards, the marshal, who had 
just left his daughter's bedside, entered the room. 
The elector, shuddering, laid down his cue, and 
turning deathly pale, murmured these words: 
*Some one here has the small-pox. I feel it' 
He then fell insensible to the floor, ^e recovered 
his consciousness, but died a few days after- 
ward.* This is the substance of the dispatches. 
Shall I now read them ? " 

^^ No, no, my son," said the empress, gloomily. 
** Enough that the son of my enemy is dead, and 
his house i^ithout an heb." 

"Yes, he is dead," replied Joseph, sternly. 
" The brother of my enemy— of that wife with 
whom for two years I lived the martyrdom of an 
abhorred union I He has gone to his sister, gone 
to his father, both our bitter, bitter foes. I hated 
Jopepha for the humiliation I endured as the hus- 
band of such a repulsive woman ; but to-day I 
forgive her, for 'tis she who from the grave holds 
out to me the rich inheritance which is the fruit 
of our marriage." 

The empress raised her eyes with an expression 
of alarm. 

"What!" exclaimed she, "another robbery I 
Lies not the weight of one ii\justice upon my 
conscience, that you wouki seek to burden my 
soul with another I Think you that I have for- 
gotten Poland 1 — No I The remembrance of our 
common crime will follow me to the bitter end, 
and it shall not be aggravated by repetition. I 
am empress of Austria, and while I live, Joseph, 
you must restrain your ambition within the 
bounds of justice and princely honor." 

The emperor bowed. "Your majesty must 
confess that I have never struggled against your 
imperial will. I have bowed before it, sorely 
though it has humiliated me. But as there is no 
longer any question of death before us, allow me 
to recall Prince Kaunitz, that he may take part in 
our discussion." 

Maria Theresa bowed in silence, and the em- 
peror drew the minister from his retreat behind 
the curtains. 

" Come, your highness," whispered Joseph. 
" Gome and convince the empress that Bavaria 
must be ours. We are about to have a strug- 
gle." 

" But I shall come out victor," replied Kaunitz, 
as he rose and returned to the table. 

Maria There!*a surveyed them both with looks 
of disapprobation and appreheuMon. "I see,'* 
said she, in a tremulous voice, "that you are 
two against one. I do not think it honorable 
in Kaunitz to uphold my son against his sover- 
eign. Tell me, prince, do you come hither to 
break your faith, and overthrow your empress ? " 

"There lives not man or woman in the 
world who can accuse Kaunitz of bad faith," 
replied the prince. "I swore years ago to ded- 
icate myt<eli' to Austria, and I shall keep my 
word until your majesty releases me." 

"I suppose that is one of your numerous 
threats to resign," said the empress, with irri- 
tation. ** If there is difference of opinion be> 
tween us, I must yield, or you will not remain 
my minister. But be sure that to the last day 

* Wraxall, ^Memoirs of the GoarU mS Berlin, Vieniuk 
tic," v«L l.,p.8(MI. 
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of ray life I shall retain iny soreieignty, nor 
share it with son or minister; and this conced- 
ed, we may confer together. Let the emperor 
sit by mj side, and you, prince, be opposite to 
us, for I wish to look into your face that I may 
judge how far your tongue expre:>ses the con- 
victions of your conscience. And now I desire 
the emperor to explain his words, and tell me 
how it is thbt the succession of Bavaria con- 
cerns the house of Hapsburg." 

** Frankly, then," cried Joseph, with some 
asperity, " I mean that our troops must be 
marched into Bavaria at once; for by the ex- 
action of the male line of Wittelsbach, the 
electorate is open to us as an imperial fief, 
and—" 

** Austria, then, has pretensions to the elector- 
ate of Bavaria," interrupted Maria Theresa, with 
constrained calmness. 

The emperor in his turn looked at his mother 
with astonishment **Has your majesty, then, 
not read the documents which were drawn up for 
your inspection by the court historiographer ? " 

** I have seen them all," replied the empress, 
sadly ** I have read all the documents by which 
you have sought to prove that Austria has claims 
upon Lower Bavaria, because, in 1410, the Em- 
peror Sigismund enfeoffed his son-in-law, Albert 
of Austria, with this province. I have read fur- 
ther that in 1614 the Emperor Matthias gave to 
the archdi^cal house the reversion of the Suabian 
estate of Mindclheim, which subsequently, in 
1706, when the Elector of Bavaria fell under the 
ban of the empire, was actually claimed by the 
Emperor of Austria. I have also learned that the 
Upper Palatinate, with all its counties, by the ex- 
tinction of the Wittelsbach dynasty, becomes an 
open feoif, to which the Emperor of Austria 
thinks that he may assert his claims." 

"And your majesty is not convinced of the 
validity of my claims ? " exclaimed the emperor. 

Maria Theresa shook her head. " I cannot be- 
lieve that we are justified in annexing to Austria 
an electomte which, not being ours by indispuiuble 
right of inheritance, may be the cause of involving 
us in a bloody war." 

" But which, nevertheless, is the finest province 
in all Germany,'* cried Joseph impatiently ; " and 
its acquiriition the first step toward consolidation 
of all the German principalities into one great em- 
pire. When the Palatinate, Suabia, and Lower 
Bavaria are ours, the Danube will flow through 
Austrian territory alone ; the trade of the Levant 
becomes ours ; our ships cover the Black Sea, and 
finally CoiiStantinople will be compelled to open 
its harbor to Austrian shipping and become a 
mart for the disposal of Austrian merchandise. 
Once possessed of Bavaria, South Germany, too, 
lies open to Austria, which like a magnet will 
draw toward one centre all its petty provinces 
and counties. After that, we approach Prussia, 
and ask whether she alone will stand apart from 
the great federation, or whether she has patriot- 
ism and magnanimity enough to merge her name 
and nationality in ours. Ob, your majesty, I im- 
plore you do not hesitate to pluck the golden fruit, 
for it is ours ! Think, too, how anxiously the Ba- 
varians look to us for protection against the pre- 
tensions of Charles Theodore, the only heir of the 
deceased elector. The people of Bavaria well 
know what is to be their fate if they fall into the 
banda of the elector palatine. Surrounded by 



mistresses with swarms of natural children, hia 
sole object in life will be to plunder his subjects 
that he may enrich a progeny to whom he can 
leave neither name nor crown. Oh, your majesty, 
be geflerous, and rescue the Bavarians from a war 
of succession ; for the elector paUtine has no 
heir, and his death will be t^e signal for new 
strife." 

" Nay, it seems to me that the Duke of Zwei- 
briicken * is the natural heir of Charles Theodore, 
and i suppose he will be found as willing to pos- 
sess his inheritance as you or I, or any other 
pretender," replied Maria Theresa. " But if, as 
you say, the Bavarians are sighing to become 
Austrian subjects, it seems to me that they 
might have character enough to give us som<^ 
indication of their predilections ; for I declare to 
you both that I will not imitate the treachery of 
Frederick. I will not bring up mouldy documents 
from our imperial archives to prove that I have 
a right to lands which for hundreds of years have 
been the property of another race ^ nor will I. for 
mad ambition's sake, spill one drop of honest 
Austrian blood." 

" And so will Austria lose her birthright," re- 
turned Joseph angrily. "And so shall I be doomed 
to idle insignificance, while history ignores the 
only man who really loves Germany, and who has 
spirit to defy the malice of his contemporaries, 
and in the face of their disapproval, to do that 
which is best for Germany *s welfare. Is it pos- 
sible that your majesty will put upon me this 
new humiliation f Do you really bid me renounce 
the brightest dream of my life ? " 

" My dear son," said the empress, '* I cannot 
view this undertaking with your eyes ; I am old 
and timid, and I shudder with apprehension of 
the demon that follows in the wake of ambition. 
I would not descend ^o my grave amid the walls 
and curses of my people — I would not be depicted 
in history as an ambitious and unscrupulous sov- 
ereign. Let me go to my Franz blessed by the 
tears and regrets of my subjects— let me appear 
before posterity as an upright and peace-loving 
empress. But 1 have said that I am old — so old 
that I mistrust my own judgment. It may be 
that I mistake pusillanimity for disinterestedness. 
Speak, Kaunitz — so far you have been silent. 
What says your conscience to this claim ? Is it 
consistent with justice and honor ? " 

" Your majesty knows that I will speak my* 
honest convictions even though they mi^ht be nn- 
acceptable to the ear of my sovereign," replied 
Kaunitz. 

** I understand," said the empress, disconso- 
lately. "You are of one mind with the em- 
peror." 

" Yes," replied Kaunitz, " I am. It is the duty 
of Austria to assert her right to an inheritance 
which her ancestors foresaw, hundreds of years 
ago, would be indispensable to her future stabil- 
ity. Not only your majesty's forefathers, but the 
force of circumstances signify to us that the ac- 
quisition is natural and easy. It would be a great 
political error to overlook it ; and believe me that 
in no science is an error so fatal to him who com- 
mits it as in the science of government Bavaria 
is necessary to Austria, and your mi^estymay be- 
come its ruler without so much as one stroke of 
the sword." 

* Galled In SngUih liittory, Duke of Denx-pontiL—Trana. 
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" Without a stroke of the sword ! " exciaimed 
Maria Theresa, impetuously. " Does your high- 
ness suppose that such a stupendous acquisition 
as that, is not to provoke the opposition of our 
enemies ? " 

" Who is to oppose us? " asked Eaunitz. " Not 
France, certainly; she is too closely our relative 
and ally." 

** I do not rely much upon the friendship of 
France," iuterrupted the empress. " Marie An- 
toinette is mistress of the king's affections ; but 
his ministers guide his policy, and they would 
gladly see our friendly relations ruptured," 

'* But France is not in a condition to oppose 
ns,^' continued Kaunitz. ** Her finances are di;^ 
ordered, and at this very moment she is equipping 
an army to aid the American rebellion. We have 
nothing to fear from Russia, provided we overlook 
her doings in Turkey, and look away while she ab- 
sorbs the little that remains of Poland. England 
is too far away to be interested in the matter, and 
Frederick knows by dear-bought experience that 
her alliance, in case of war, is perfectly worthless. 
Besides, George has quite enough on his hands 
with his troubles in North America. Who, then, is 
to prevent us from marching t3 Bavaria and taking 
peaceable possession of our lawful inheritance ? " 

" Who ? " exclaimed the empress. ** Our great- 
est and bitterest enemy — the wicked and unprin- 
cipled parvtfuu who has cost me so many tears, 
my people so many lives, and who has robbed me 
of one of the fairest jewels in my imperial crown." 

Kaunitz shrugged his shoulders. ** Your majesty 
is very magnanimous to speak of the Margrave of 
Brandenburg as a dangerous foe." 

" And if he were a dangerous foe," cried Joseph 
vehemently, " so much the more glory to me if I 
vanquish him in battle and pluck the laurels from 
his head I " 

Kaunitz looked at the emperor and slightly 
raised his finger by way of warning, ** The King 
of Prussia," said he, " is no longer the hero that 
he was in years gone by ; he dare not risk his 
fame by giving battle to the emperor. He rests 
upon his laurels, plays on the flute, writes bad 
verses, and listens to the adulation of his fawning 
philosophical friends. Then why should he molest 
us in Bavaria? We have documents to prove 
that the heritage is ours, and if we recognize his 
right to Bayreuth and Anspach, he will admit ours 
to whatever we choose to claim." 
' Maria Theresa was unconvinced " You make 
light of Frederick, prince ; but he is as dangerous 
as ever, and after all I think it much safer to fear 
our enemies than to despise them." 

•* Frederick of Prussia is a hero, a philosopher, 
and a legislator," cried Joseph. ** Let me give 
him battle, your majesty, that I may win honor 
by vanquishing the victor." 

*' Never will I give my consent to such measures, 
unless we are forced to adopt them in defence of 
right" 

"Our right here is indisputable," interposed 
Kaunitz. " Copies of our documents have already 
been circulated throughput Germany ; and I have 
received from Herr von Ritter, the commissioner 
of Charles Theodore, the assurance that the latter 
is ready to resign his pretensions in consideration 
ofiihe advantages we offer." 

"What are these advantages?" asked Maria 
Theresa. 

"We off^er him our provinces in the Nether- 
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lands, and the privilege of establishing a kingdom 
in Burgundy," replied Joseph. *' We also bestow 
upon his multitudinous children titles, orders, and 
a million of florins." 

** And shame aU virtue and decency 1 " cried the 
empress, coloring violently. 

*^The elector loves his progeny, and cares little 
or nothing for Bavaria," continued Joseph. " We 
shall win him over, and Bavaria will certainly be 
ours." 

" Without the shedding of one drop of blood," 
added Kaunitz, drawing from his coat-pocket a 
paper which he unfolded and laid upon the table. 

** Here is a map of Bavaria, your majesty," said 
Kaunitz, " and here is that portion of the elector* 
ate which we claim, through its cession to Albert 
of Austria by the Emperor Si^smund." 

" We must take possession of it at once," cried 
Joseph ; " at once« before any other claimant has 
time to interpose." 

The empress heaved a sigh. " Yes," said she, 
as if communing with herself, *^ it all looks smooth 
and fair on paper. It is very easy to draw boun- 
dary lines with your finger, prince. You have 
traced out mountains and rivers, but you have not 
won the hearts of the Bavarians ; and without 
their hearts it is worse than useless to occupy their 
country." 

'* We shall win their hearts by kindness," ex- 
claimed the emperor. " True, we take their in- 
significant fatherland, but we give them instead, 
the rich inheritance of our own nationality ; and 
future histoi'y will record it to their honor that 
theirs was the initiatory step which subsequently 
made one nation of all the little nationalities of 
Germany." 

The empress answered with another sigh, and 
looked absently at the outspread map, across 
which Kaunitz was drawing his finger in another 
direction. 

.** Here," said he, ** are the estates which the 
extinct house held in fief from the German em- 
peror." 

" And which I, as Emperor of Germany, have 
a right to reannex to my empire," cried Joseph. 

"And here, finally," pursued Kaunitz, still 
tradng with his finger, '* here is the lordship of 
Mindelheim, of which the reversion was not only 
ceded to Austria by the Emperor Matthias, but 
actually fell to us and was relinquished to the 
Elector of Bavaria by the too great magnanimity 
of an Austrian sovereign. Surely, your majesty 
is not willing to abandon your inheritance to the 
first comer ? " 

Maria Theresa^s head was bent so low that it 
rested upon the map whereon her minister had 
been drawing lines of such significance to Austria. 
Close by, stood the emperor in breathless anxiety ; 
while opposite sat Kaunitz, impassible as ever. 

Again a deep sigh betokened the anguish thai 
was rending the honest heart of the empress ; and 
she raised her head. 

" Alas for me and my declining energies ! " said 
she, bitterly. " Two against one, and that one a ' 
woman advanced in years I I am not convinced, 
but my spirit is unequal to strife. Should we fail, 
we wiU be made to feel the odium of our proceed* 
ings; should we triumph, I suppose that the 
justice of our pretensions wiU never be questioned. 
Perhaps, as the world has never blamed Frederick 
for the robbery of Silesia, it may forgive us th« 
acquisition of Bavaria. In the name of God, 
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then, do both of you what you deem it right to 
do ; but in mercy, take nothing that is not ours. 
We shall be involved in war ; I feel it, and I would 
so gladly have ended my life in the calm, moon- 
like radiance of gentle peace." • 

" Your majesty shall end your life in peace and 
prosperity ; but fur in the future be the day of 
your departure I " cried Joseph, kissing the hand 
of the empress. " May you live to see Austria 
expand into a great empire, and Germany rescued 
from the misnSe of its legions of feeble princes ! 
The first impulse has been given to-day. Bavaria 
is rescued from its miserable fate, and becomes an 
integral portion of one of the most powerful na- 
tions in Europe." 

" May God be merciful, and bless the union ! " 
sighed the empress. " I shall be wretched init'l I 
know how it is to terminate, and day and iii.^lit I 
shall pray to the Lord that He preserve my |eo- 
ple from the horrors of war." 

" Meanwhile Kaunitz and I will seek a blessing 
on our enterprise by taking earthly precautions 
to secure its success. You, prince, will use the 
quill of diplomacy, and I shall make ready to defend 
my right with a hundred thousand trusty Aus- 
trians to back me. To-night I march a portion of 
my men into Lower Bavaria." 

"Oh," murmured the unhappy empress, "there 
will be war and bloodshed ! " 

" Before your majesty marches to Bavaria," said 
Kaunitz, inclining his head, " her migesty, the em- 
press, must sign the edict which shall apprise her 
subjects and the world of the step we meditate. I 
have drawn it up, and it awaits her majesty's ap- 
probation and signature." 

The prince then drew from bis muff a paper, 
which he presented to the empress. Maria Theresa 
perused it with sorrowful eyes. 

*' It is nothing but a rSaume of our just claims 
to Bavaria," said Joseph, hastily. 

" It is very easy to prove the justice of a thing 
on paper," replied Maria Theresa ; " may God grant 
that it prove to be so in deed as well as in word. 
I will do your bidding, and sign your edict., but 
upon your head be aU the blood that follows my 
act ! " 

She wrote her name, and Joseph, in an out- 
burst of triumph, shouted, " Bavaria is ours I " 



CHAPTER CXXn. 

A PAGE FBOM HIBTOitY. 

Maria Theresa's worst apprehensions were 
riMilized, and the marching of the Austrian troops 
into Bavaria was the signal for war. While all the 
petty sbvereigns of Germany clamored over the 
usurpation of Austria, pamphet upon pamphlet 
issued from the hands of Austrian jurists to jus- 
tify the act. These were replied to by the ad- 
vocates of every other German state, who proved 
conclusively that Austria was rapacious and un- 
scrupulous, and had not a shadow of right to the 
Bararian succession. A terrible paper war en- 
sued, during which three hundred books were 
launched by the belligerents at each other's 

^ Th« empresB^B own Mntimenti. WraxflU, L, p. 811. 



heads.* This strife was productive of one good 
result ; it warmed up the frozen patriotism of all 
the German races. Bavarians, Hessians, Wurtom- 
bergers, and Hanoverians, forgot their bickerings 
to join the outcry against Austria-ifand the Church, 
to which Joseph was such an implacable enemy, 
encouraged them in their resistance to the "in 
novator," as he was called by his enemies. 

Of all the malcontents, the noisest were the 
Bavarians. The elector palatine, whose advent 
all had dreaded, was greeted upon his entrance 
into Munich with glowing enthusiasm; and the 
people forgot his extravagance and profligacy to 
remember that upon him devolved the preserva- 
tion of their independence as a nation. 

But Gharies Theodore was ver} little edified 
by the sentiments which were attributed to him by 
the Bavarians. He longed for nothing better 
than to relieve himself of Bavaria and the weight 
of Austrian displeasure, to return to the palati- 
nate, and come into possesitsion of the flesh-pots 
that awaited his children in the form of titles, or- 
ders, and florins. He lent a willing ear to Joseph's 
propositions, and a few days af^er his triumphant 
entrance into Munich, he signed a contract re- 
linquishing in favor of Austria two-thirds of his 
Bavarian inheritance. Maria Theresa, in the joy of 
her heart, bestowed upon him the order of the 
Golden Fleece, and on January 8, 1 778, entered 
into possession of her newly acquired territory. 

Meanwhile, in Bavaria, arose a voice which, 
with the fire of geruine patriotism, protested 
against the cowardly compliance of the elector 
palatine. It was that of the Duchess Clemens, of 
Bavaria. She hastened to give information of his 
pusillanimity to the next heir, the Duke of Zwei- 
briicken, and dispatched a courier to Berlin ask- 
mg succor and protection from the crown of 
Prussia. 

The energy of this Bavarian patriot decided the 
fate of the Austrian claim. The Duke of Zwei- 
briicken protested against the cession of the 
smallest portion of his future inheritance, and de- 
clared that he would never relinquish it to any 
power on earth. Frederick pronounced himself 
ready to sustain the duke, and threatened a decla- 
ration of war unless the Austrian troops were re- 
moved. In vain Maria Theresa sought to indem- 
nify the duke by offers of orders, florins, and 
titles, which had been so successful with Charles 
Theodore — in vain she offered to make him King 
of Burgundy — he remained incorruptible. He 
coveted nothing she could bestow, but was firm in 
his purpose to preserve the integrity of Bavaria, 
and called loudly for Frederick to come to the 
rescue. 

Frederick responded : " He was ready to defend 
the. rights of the elector palatine against the un^ 
just pretensions of the court of Vienna,"f and 
removed his troops from Upper Silesia to the con- 
fines of Bohemia and Saxony. This was the signal 
for the advance of the Austrian army ; and despite 
her repugnance to the act, Maria Theresa was 
compelled to suffer it. She was also forced to al- 
low Joseph to take command in person. This 
time her representations and entreaties had been 
vain ; Joseph was thirsting for military glory, and 
he bounded like a war-horse to the trumpet's calL 
The empress felt that her hands were now poweiw 

* Scfaloner^B History of the EfghteenUi Centiuy, vol 
Iv.. p. 86S. 
t Dohm^B Memoin vni * " 
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less to restrain him, and she was so much the 
feebler, that Kaunitz openly espoused the side of 
the ambitious emperor. 

With convulsive weeping Maria Theresa saw her 
eon assume his command, and when Joseph bade 
her farewell, she sank insensible from his arms to 
the floor. 



CHAPTER CXXIII. 
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THE EMPEBOB AS OOMMANDEB-IN-OniEP. 

Tbs Emperor Joseph was pacing the floor of 
his cabinet. Sometimes he paused before a win- 
dow, and with absent looks surveyed tlie plain 
where his troops were encamped, and their stacked 
arms (glistened to the sun ; then he returned to the 
table where Field-Marshal Lacy was deep in plans 
and charts. 

Occasionally the silence was broken by the blast 
of a trumpet or the shouts of the soldiery who 
were arriving at headquarters. 

" Lacy," said the emperor, aflier a long, dreary 
pause, " put by your charts, and give me a word 
of consolation." 

The field-marshal laid aside his papers and rose 
from the table. " Your majesty had ordered me 
to specify upon the chart the exact spot which 
Frederick occupies by Welsdorf, and Prince Henry 
by Nienberg." 

"I know, I know," answered Joseph impa- 
tiently. " But what avails their encampment to- 
day, when to-morrow they are sure to advance ? " 

'* Tour majesty thinks that he will make an at- 
tack ? " 

" I am sure of it." 

" And I doubt it. It is my opinion that he will 
avoid a collision." 

" Why then should he have commenced hostili- 
ties ? " cried Joseph angrily. " Have you forpjot- 
ten that although the elector palatine is ready to 
renounce Bavaria, Frederick opposes our claims in 
the name of Germany and of the next heir ? " 

" No, sire ; but Frederick has spies in Vienna, 
who have taken care to inform him that Maria 
Theresa is disinclined to war. He has, therefore, 
declared against us, because he hopes that the 
blast of his coming will suffice to scatter the ar- 
mies of Austria to the winds." 

'* The time has gone by when the terror of his 
name could appall us," cried Joseph, proudly throw- 
ing back his head. " I hope to convince him ere 
long that I am more than willing to confront him 
in battle. Oh, how weary is the inactivity to 
which my mother*8 womanish fears condemn me ! 
Why did I heed her tears, and promise that I 
would not make the attack ? Now I must wait, 
nor dare to strike a blow, while my whole soul 
yearns for the fight, and I long either to lead mj 
troops to victory or perish on the field of battle.*' 

" And yet, sire, it is fortunate that you have 
been forced to inactivity. To us time is every 
thing, for Frederick's army outnumbers ours. He 
has seventy thousand men with him near the Elbe, 
and fifty thousand under Prince Henry near Nien- 
berg." 

" Yes, but I shall oppose his hundred and twenty 
thousand men with twice their number," cried Jo- 
seph impatiently. 



" Provided we have time to assemble our men. 
But we must have several days to accomplish this. 
At the end of a week our army will be complete 
in numbers, and we can then await the enemy be- 
hind our intrenchments, an J the natural defences 
affbrded us by the steep banks of the Elbe." 

" Await — ^nothing but await," said Joseph scorn- 
fully. " Forever condemned to delay." 

" In war, delay is often the best strategy, sii-e. 
The great Maurice, of Saxony, has said that fight- 
ing is an expedient by which incompetent com- 
manders are accustomed to draw themselves out 
of difficult positions. When they are perplexed 
as to their next move, they are apt to stumble into 
a battle. I coincide with the great captain, al- 
though I well know that I shall incur your majes- 
ty's displeasure thereby. Our policy is to remain 
upon the defensive, and await an attack. Freder- 
ick has been accustomed to win bis laurels by bold 
and rapid moves, but we have now for us an ally 
who will do better service in the field against him 
than our expertest generalship." 

" Who is that ? " asked Joseph, who was listen- 
ing in no amiable mood to Lacy's dissertation on 
strategy. 

" It is old age, sire, which hourly reminds Fred- 
erick that his hand is too feeble to wield a sword 
or pluck new laurels. Frederick accompanied his 
army in a close carriage ; and yesterday, as he at- 
tempted to mount his horse, he was so weak that 
he had to be helped into the saddle; in conse- 
quence of which he reviewed his troops in an ill- 
humor, cursed the war, and wished Austria to the 
devil" 

" And this is the end of a great military chief- 
tain," said Joseph sidly; "the close of a magnifi- 
cent career ! May God preserve me from such a 
fate ! Sooner would I pass from exuberant life to 
sudden death, than dra^^ my effete manhood 
through years of weariness to gradual and igno- 
minious extinction ! « 

" But," continued the emperor, after a pause, 
" these are idle musings. Lacy. Your picture of 
the great Frederick has made m« melancholy ; I 
cannot but hope that it is overdrawn. It cannot 
be that such a warrior has grown vacillating ; he 
will surely awake, and then the old lion mW. shake 
his mane, and hi^ roar — " 

At this moment a horseman at full speed was 
seen coming toward the house. He stopped im- 
mediately before the window. A little behind 
came another, and both dismounting, spoke sev- 
eral words to the soldiery around, which evidently 
produced a sensation. ♦ 

" Lacy," said Joseph, " something has hap- 
pened ; and from the countenancoo of the men, I 
tear that these messengers have brought evil ti- 
dings. Let us go out and see what has occurred." 

As the emperor was about to lay liis hand upon 
the door, it opened, and one of his adjutants ap- 
peared. 

" Sire," said he, almost breathless, " a courier 
has arrived from the borders of Bohemia, and he 
brings startling intelligence." 

" Tell us at once what it is," Said the emperor. 

*• The King of Prussia has left the county of 
Glatz and has marched into Bohemia." 

The emperor's face brightened instantaneously. 
" That is glorious news ! " cried he. 

" Glorious news, sire ? " exclaimed the astound- 
ed adjutant. " The courier who brings the intel- 
ligence has no words strong enough to depict the 
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terror of the inhabitants. They were gathering 
their effects and flying to the interior, while the 
Prussian troops occupied the villages without op- 
position." 

**The count is correct," said Lacy, who just 
tben reentered the room. " I have spoken vr\i)\ 
the man who brought the tidings. He is the 
mayor of his village, and he fled as the staff of 
the king entered the place." 

^' I must speak with him mypelf," cried Joseph 
quickly ; and the adjutant opening the door, the 
villager was introduced into the room. 

" Did you see the King of Prussia f " asked the 
emperor. 

" Yes, sire, I saw him," replied the man, gloom- 
ily. " I heard him order his men to forage their 
horses from our bams, and to strip our gardens 
of their fruit and vegetables. I heard him give 
orders to spare nothing ; for, said he, * the peo- 
pre must be made to feel that the enemy is in 
their midst.' " * 

'*'! shall remember the king's words," said 
Joseph, while his eyes flashed with anger. ** How 
did he look ? " 

^* Like the devil in the likeness of an old man," 
said the peasant. ** His voice is as soft as that 
of a bridegroom ; but his words are the words of 
a hangman, and his eyes dart fire like thof^ of an 
evil spirit. Even his own men have nothing goorl 
to say of him. His generals call him a selfish old 
man, who wants to do every thing, and knows 
nothing. He has not even appointed a general 
Btaff, and has no one to attend to the wants of his 
anny." f 

" Further, further I " cried Joseph, as the man 
paused. 

** I have nothing further to tell, sire. As the 
king and his people left my house, it was growing 
dark, so I slipped out. The curates were in the 
churches with the women and children, and we 
men ran to the next village, where the people gave 
us horses ; and 1 have come to entreat the em- 
peror not to let the King of Prussia take us, as he 
did Silesia." 

^* I give you my word that you shall not be 
given over to Prussia. Remain true to your 
country, and oppose the enemy whenever and 
wherever you can. 60 back to your village, greet 
your friends for me, and promise them my pro- 
tection. Count, be so good as to see that these 
men get some refreshment before they start." 

The adjutant bowed, and, followed by th» villa- 
ger, left the room. 

" Lacy," cried the emperor, " the time for de- 
liberation has gone by. The hour for decision 
has struck, and I am free to give battle. It is 
Frederick who has thrown down the glove, and I 
too, shall emerge from obscurity, and prove to 
the world that others besides the King of Prussia 
are worthy to lead their men to victory. It 
would be dishonorable to refuse the challenge he 
has sent through his invasion of Bohemia. Let 
orders be given to march to Jaromirs. We shall 
await the enemy there ; and there at last I shall 
measure swords with the greatest captain of the 
age!" 

\ _ 

« 

* Frederick's own words. Dobm's Memoirs, vol. L, 
p. ISO. 
t HiitoricaL See Dohm, vol t, p. 188. 



CHAPTER OXXIV. 

BEOSET NEOOTIATTONB FOR PEAOB. 

After the departure of the emperor for the seal 
of war, the court of Vienna became supremely 
dull. All the state apartments were closed, the 
geiitlemen and ladies in waitiiig went about si- 
lent as ghosts, the archduchesses were pale and 
sad, and the empress, disconsolate, spent all het 
days in the sohtude of her own apartments. 

Not only at court, but in the city were all 
sounds of joy hushed into speechless anxiety. 
Above all, since it had become kn iwn that Fred« 
erick had invaded Bohemia, the Viennese were in 
a state of painful excitement, convinced as they 
were that the warlike king would never stop hij 
marches until they brought him to the gates of 
Vienna. 

Finally the panic reached the palace. The rich 
were conveving their treasures to places of securi- 
ty, and the archduchesses and ladies of honor were 
importuning the empress to leave Vienna, and re- 
move the court to Presburg.* 

Maria Theresa turned a deaf- ear to these en- 
treaties. Her eyes, which had grown dull through 
weeping, flashed with defiant courage as she re- 
plied : '* I remain here in Vienna, and if the King of 
Prussia lays sieg^ to my capital, I shall die like 
an empress in imperial panoply. 1 have never 
known what it was to fear for my life, and if now 
my heart throbs with uneasiness, it is for my peo- 
ple, it is not for myself. I mourn for my subjects, 
should Heaven, in its wrath, permit Frederick to 
prevail. For this it is that my life is spent in 
seclusion and prayer. Come, my daughters, come, 
ladies all, let us betake ourselves to the bouse of 
God." 

And leaning upon the arms of the Archduch- 
esses Elizabeth and Christina, the empress pro- 
ceeded to the chapel. Behind them, with down- 
cast eyes and reluctant steps, came the ladies of 
the court, all of one mind as to the weariness of 
too much godliness and too much praying. 

** When wiU the empress's private chapd be 
completed ? " whispered one of the ladies to an- 
other. ** When will this daily martyrdom cease ? 
Is it not too bad to be forced to church five times 
a day?" 

**You may thank fortune for your headache 
yesterday. It was my turn to accompany the em- 
press to the chapel, and we stsyed so long that 
the Archduchess Elizabeth told me that toward 
the end her senses began to fail her, and she was 
scarcely able to utter the responses. How is the 
Archduchess Mariana to-day V " 

" Her highness," whispered the first lady, " la 
too sensible to recover in a hurry. The wound in 
her cheek has reopened, and she really suffers a 
gi-eat deal at present. But she bears her pain 
with great fortitude. Yesterday the English am- 
bassador was paying her a visit of condolence, and 
as he was expressing his sympathy, the arch- 
duchess interrupted him with a laugh. * Believe 
me,' said she, * for a princess of forty, who is an 
old maid, even a hole in her own chedk is a god- 
send. Nothing that varies the dull uniformity of 
my life comes amiss.' " f 

e Dohm^s Memoirs, voL U P* 187. 

t The archdacbeM^s own words. See ** Courts of Europe 
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Both ladies tittered, but perceiving that the 
empress was turning her head, they resumed their 
sanctimonious faces, and folded their hands. 

*' Was it you, la lies," said Maria Theresa, with 
seve ity, " who were intt^rrupting our solemn si- 
lence by frivolous whisp 'rings V " 

" Yes, your megesty,'* replied the first lady of 
honor. " We were prepaiing ourselves for prayer 
by edifying conversation." 

The empress smiled kindly upon the speaker. 
" I know that you are inclined to religion," said 
she, " and I am glad that you have had so good 
an influence over the Countess JuUa, for she is 
not wont to be too zealous at prayer. I will re- 
member you both for yoiir piety, dear children, 
and will see that you are both well married. There 
is the young Baron of Palmo Jen and Count — " 

But the empress, wh^, in her darling schemes of 
maiTiage, had forgotten for a moment whither 
they were going, suddenly crossed herself, say- 
ing, '* Forgive me, ladies; let us hasten our 
steps." 

On this day the empress remained for three 
hours in the chapel, and while her attendants, 
worn out by ennui^ were some sleeping, or others 
whispering to keep themselves awake, Maria 
Theresa, before the altar, was on her knees, pray- 
ing with all the fervor of her honest and believing 
souL As she prayed, she heaved many a sigh, 
and many a tear fell unheeded from her eyes upon 
her tightly-clasped hands. 

Certainly her prayers proved consolatory, for 
when they were ended, she rose from her knees, 
calm and resolved. As she reached the door of 
her own room, she turned to her favorite daughter. 

" Is your heart still disconsolate, Christina ? " 
Baid she, with a look of supreme tenderness. 

•* How can it be otherwise, my mother?" said 
Christina, sobbing. ^ Has not my cruel and ava- 
ricious brother forced my husband into thio 
wicked war? Oh, dearest mother, if you would but 
speak the word, Albert might be relieved from 
the disgraceful contingency of appearing in arms 
against his native land I He has no alternative — 
be muot either become a traitor to his own country, 
or perjure himself by deserting his colors. Oh, your 
majesty, have mercy upon your subjects, and 
force the rapacious emperor to forego his unjust 
claims, and obey your imperial Ci>mman is ! " 

'* Dry your tears, my daughter," replied the 
empress, kissing her ten lerly ; '* i have prayed so 
fervently for wisdom in this matter, that I feel as 
if my prayers had been answered. What He has 
commanded I will do, and m.iy His grace strength- 
en and guide me ! Hope for the best, my child, 
and do not speak so unkindly of your brother. He 
is not ai cruel as you repre>«eQt him ; he has 
always been a dear, obedient sou, and I trust, I 
may find him so to the end. Go, now, Christina, 
and remember that God directs all things." 

The empress dismissed her daughters, and en- 
tered her room, passing rapidly to the place 
where hung the portrait of the Emperor Francis. 
I'or a Ion;];, long while she looked at it without 
aay thing but a vague yearning to be united to 
her adored husband. Finally,- as was her custom, 
she began to speak to it. 

" Franz, I have prayed from my soul for light. It 
seems to me that God has spoken, but, oh, my 
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darling, if what I am about to do is unwise, 
whisper me one word of warning, and I shall be 
passive. Sometimes I think that you vi jit me, be 
loved, and whisper words of angelic sweetness in 
my ear. Speak now, my Franz, speak if I am 
wrong — I will obey your voice." 

She clasped her hands, and looked imploringly 
at the picture. Finally she sighed. ** Your dear 
face still smiles upon me," murmured she, ** and 
I must believe that 1 have decided for the best. I 
will act." 

So saying, she rang her bell, and a page an- 
swered the summons. 

" Send hit.ier my private secretary, and let a 
carr age be dispatched for Baron Thugut. I wish 
to see him imm^diat^'ly." 

A few moments afterward, Koch made his ap- 
pear<ince, and in half an hour after a page an- 
nounced Baron Thugut. 

" Baron," said the empress, '* I wish to put a 
serious question to you. Remember that God 
hears you, and answer me without reservation." 

** Your majesty has forgotten," replied Thugut, 
" that I have been so long in the kingdom of lui- 
belief that I am an unbeliever myself. I do not 
know whether God hears me or not ; but as I 
know that your mi^'esty exacts of me to be can- 
did, I shall obey your commands." 

** Then, tell me what is your opinion of the war 
of the Bavarian succession. Do you think it an 
equitable one ? " 

The baron's small black eyes turned from the 
empress to the secretary. Muria Theresa under- 
stood the glance. 

" Speak without reserve ; Baron Koch is loyal, 
and knows all my secrets. Do you think, then, 
that our claims to Bavaria are just ? " 

" Just, your majesty ? " repeated Thugut, in his 
sharp, cutting tones. ** Their success or tlieir 
failure must decide that question. He who wins 
will have proved his right. If we succeed in hold- 
ing Bavaria, Germany will uphold us — for Germa- 
ny nev^r raises her voice against a fail ctccompU, 
Should Frederick unhappily defeat us, not only 
Germany, but all Europe will cry out against the 
gree 1 and injustice of ambitious Austria." 

" I do not wish to expose myself to this contin- 
gency," replied the empress. *' I must have peace 
with God, the world, and my conscience, and you 
muH come to my assistance, Thugut." 

An ironical smile played over Thugut's face. 
" With God and your majesty's conscience, I would 
be a poor mediator," said he, *' but toward the 
world I ' am ready to serve your majesty in any 
shape or form." 

*' Then you shall mediate between myself and 
Frederick." 

" Between your majesty and the King of Prus- 
sia ! " said Thugut, astonished. 

The empress nodded her head, and, just then, 
the door opened, admitting a page who handed 
two letters on a golden plate. 

" The answer of Prince Gallitzin," said he, bow- 
ing and retiring. 

Maria Theresa opened the letters, which were 
unsealed, saying : 

" Now we have every thing requisite. Here la 
a passport for you as private secretary to the Rus- 
sian ambassador ; and here is a letter which you 
are to bear from Gallitzin to the king. This is the 
pretext of your visit to Frederick." 

" And the real motive u 
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** You will find it in the letter which I shall in- 
trust to you for him. Read my letter aloud, 
Koch." 

The secretary read as follows : 

** From the recall of Baron von Reidsrl and the 
marching of your majesty's troops into Bohemia, 
I perceive with profoundest sorrow that we are 
on the eve of another war. My age, and sincere 
love of peace, are known to all the world, and I 
can give no greater proof of this Icee than I do 
by writing to your majesty, ffly maternal heart, 
too, is sorely grieved with the thought that I have 
two sons and a beloved son-in-law in the army. I 
have taken this step without the knowledge of the 
emperor, and whatever its result, I exact that it 
shall remain a secret between us. It is my de- 
sire to resume the negotiations which were broken 
off by my son. Baron Thugut, who will deliver 
th's into your majesty's hands, has received my 
instructions, and is empowered to treat with you. 
I trust that your mtg'esty may deem it consistent 
with our common dignity to meet my wishes in 
this matter, and hope that you also correspond to 
the eainest desire which I cherish for a continua- 
tion of friendly relations with your migesty. With 
this hope I remain, 

'* Your majesty's affectionate sister and cousin, 

"Maria Thikesa."* 

"Your majesty wishes me to bring about a 
peace. But what sort of peace ? " asked Thugut. 
"A conditional one, or peace at any price V " 

Maria Theiesa's eyes flashed fire. 

" Is Austria so weak that she should crave, 
peace at any price ? " cried she, proudly. 

" No, indeed, your majesty. She seems, on the 
contrary, so powerful that she undertakes war at 
any price. But Bavaria is well worth a war with 
Pnissia. Allow me one more question. What is 
the emperor to do with his army, while we nego- 
tiate ? " 

" They must await the result I have written to 
Leopold to use all his influence to reconcile Jo- 
seph, for he will be indignant when he hears what 
I have done. But until it becomes evident that 
we cannot treat with Frederick, the emperor and 
his generals must remain passive. Should I fail, 
my son may then give battle, while his mother in- 
tercedes for him. If the medicine of diplomacy 
fails this time, we shall have to resort to the knife 
to heal our political wounds." 

" Your majesty is right," said Thugut, with a 
heartless laugh. " When medicine fails we use 
the cold steel ; and if that is not enough, fire is 
the last resort. What are your majesty's condi- 
tions with Prussia, medicine, iron, or fire ? " f 

" Balsam, I trust," replied the empress. " Koch 
has drawn out my propositions. And now go, 
an^make your preparations to depart, for I long 
for peace with the whole world." 

• This letter was written In the French lancruage, and is 
to be found in Gmw-Hoftinger's *' Mfe and tfistory of the 
Reiffn of Joseph II.," vol. I v., p. 89. 

t Thugut'8 own apiilication ol' the old-fashioned method 
of cure Bee Hormayer^s *' ContnbuUuns to the History 
of my Fatherland/^ 



CHAPTER CXXV. 

FBATBBNAL DI800BD. 

Vert different were the preparations making 
by the empress's warlike son. In company with 
Lacy and his staff, he had reviewed his troops tor 
the last time, and had ridden from one end of their 
encampment to the other, that he might person- 
ally inspect the condition of his army. He had 
found it cheerful, spirited, and eager for the fray, 
the officers assuring him that their men were im- 
patient to meet the enemy, and end the campaign 
by one decisive blow. 

Even' Lacy himself ceased to preach caution. 
He saw in the triumphant smile 'and flashing eyes 
of Joseph that counsel would be worse than use- 
less, and warning would only drive him to some 
deed of mad daring, which might peril his life, or 
the safety of his army. The emperor himself had 
planned the attack, and hia generals had approved 
bis strategy. 

On the other side of the Elbe was the King of 
Prussia, afraid to cross, lest the Austrian army, 
from tlieir secure heights on the opposite shore, 
should annihilate his troops as they attempted the 
passage. 

But what Frederick hesitated to undertake, Jo- 
seph was resolved to accomplish. He had deter- 
mined to cross the Elbe, and force the king to 
give him battle. His columns were to move under 
cover of night, to ford the river below, and, by 
rapid marches, to reach the Prussian army at 
break of day. 

" We shall be victorious, I feel it," said the 601* 
peror to Lacy, on their return from the encamp- 
ment. " I have a joy within my heart that is the 
forerunner either of victory or of death." 

" Of death ! " echoed Lacy, with surprise. 
" Does your majesty mean to say that man can 
encounter death joyfully f " 

" Why not ? " said the emperor. " When a man 
dies, has he not won the long and bloody battle 
of life ? " 

" These are disconsolate words to fall from 
}fwir lips, sire. To you life must present a bright 
array of hopes and useful deeds. None but an 
old and decrepit man should take such gloomy 
views of the world." 

" I have suffered as much as older men, Lacy," 
returned the emperor, laying his hand upon hia 
fiiend^s shoulder. " But all my sufferings are for- 
gotten in the anticipated joy of the morrow. Lei 
the dead past bury its dead — thet)irth of my hap- 
piness is at hand. I shall no more rest my title 
to the world's homage upon the station to which 
I was bom. It shall know at last that I am 
worthy to be the friend of Lacy and of Loudon* 
All the years that have intervened have never yet 
sufliced to blot out the remembrance of that fear^ 
ful day on which the empress recalled the consent 
she had given for me to meet Frederick in the 
field. I have never looked upon my mother since 
without feeling the wound reopen. But to-day I 
can forgive her. I can even for^ve the hated 
priests who were the cause of my misfortune. 
Lacy, I love the whole world, I—" 

The emperor interrupted himself to stare with 
astonishment at the fi<{ure of a man, who juat 
then had opened the door. 
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''The Grand Buke of Tuscany!" exclaimed 
Lacy. 

** My brother Leopold,** murmured Joseph, in 
a loir, tremulous Yoiee, but without rising finom 
his seat, or oflfering his hand. 

A cloud passed over the pale, sickly face of the 
grand duke, and the smile vanished from his lips. 

" Your majesty does not invite me to enter ? " 
asked he, reproachfully. ** You do not bid me 
welcome ? " 

The emperor gazed upon his bro'ther in silence, 
and Leopold shrank from the keen and searching 
glances of Joseph's inquiring eyes. 

" My brother," cried the emperor, suddenly, 
*'you have come hither to bring me some evil 
tidings." 

" I have come to greet your majesty, and to en- 
joy a few hours of family intercourse with you," 
replied the grand duke, while, without awaiting 
the courtesy which Joseph would not extend, he 
closed the door, and advanced into the room. 

** No, no," cried the emperor, " that is false. 
We are not such a pair of loving brothers that 
you should seek me for affection's sake." 

And approaching Leopold as he spoke, he stopped 
just before him, and continued : 

** I implore of you be generous and tell me what 
you want. You have letters from the empress, 
have you not ? " 

'* I have. I have not onW letters from our im- 
peri.-il mother to deliver to your majesty, I am 
also the bearer of verbal messa(];es, but — ^" 

*' But what ? ** cried Joseph, as Leopold 
paused. 

'^ But I must request of your majesty to grant 
me a private interview." 

" With his majesty's permission, I shall with- 
draw," said Lacy. 

Joseph inclined his head, and, as Lacy disap- 
peared, he turned his eyes once more upon the 
pale, embarrassed countenance of his unwelcome 
relative. 

*^ Now we are alone," said he, breathing fast. 
" Now — ^but no. Give me one moment to coUect 
my strength. My God I what evil has the empress 
in store for me now, that she should select you as 
the messenger of her cruelty ? Peace— I do not 
wish to hear your voice until I am ready to listen 
to its discordant sounds." 

«<I await your commands," replied Leopold, 
with a respectful inclination. 

The emperor crossed the room several times 
forth and back. His cheeks were blanched, his 
mouth quivered, while quick and gasping came 
the breath from his heaving chest. 

" Air, air I " said he in a stifled voice. " I shall 
suffocate I " He approached the window, and lean- 
ing far out, inhaled the cold winter blast, whose 
icy breath was welcome to his hot and fevered 
head. After a while, he closed the window and 
turned to his brother, who, with folded arms, still 
stood near the door. 

** Now," said Joseph, gloomily, " I am ready to 
hear. Speak out your infernal errand ! " 

'* I must first beg pardon of your majesty if the 
intelligence which I am compelled to communi- 
cate is unwelcome," began Leopold, in a depre- 
cating voice. 

Joseph cast a rapid, searching look athwart the 
perplexed face of his brother. "You are for- 
given," replied he, contemptuously. " Your mes- 
sage seems to be punishment enough of itself^ if 



I judge by your countenance. Let us be quick, 
then, and be done with one another. Give me 
the letter, and say at once what you have to say." 
The grand duke took from his coat-pocket a 
sealed despatch which he delivered to the eut- 
peror. 

" Here are the letters of the empress, but she 
ordered me to accompany them with a few words 
explanatory of her motives. She commissioned 
me to tell what she found it difficult to write." 
" She was afraid," muttered Joseph. 
" Yes, she" was afraid to commit an injustice," 
returned Leopold. " She was afraid to offend her 
Maker by continuing a war whose object was to 
break one of His holy commandments — " 

"Oh, my brother I" inteiTupted Joseph, sar- 
castically, " you are yourself again — I recognize 
the dutiful son of the priests who denounce me 
because I would disturb them in thefr comfortable 
Bavarian nest. I see plainly that if I should be 
so unfortunate as to fail to-morrow on the battle* 
field, you will throw yourself into the arms of 
Frederick and of that frantic amazon, the Duchess 
Clemens, beg pardon for my sins, and hand over 
the fairest portion of Germany to pope and Jes* 
uits. Oh, what a favorite you would become with 
the blackTCoats 1 Doubtless they would give you 
absolution for all the sins you are accustomed to 
commit against your wife. But, my virtuous 
brother, I shall outlive the morrow, that I prom- 
ise you, and shall gain such a victory over Fred- 
erick as will astound you and the whole pope- 
dom." 
" You were about to give battle to Frederick ? " 
"I am about to do so," replied Joseph, de- 
fiantly. 

" Then it was time for me to come I " exclaimed 
Leopold, solemnly. " The mercy of God has sent 
me to stop the carnage ! My brother, the em- 
press earnestly entreats you, by the tears she has 
shed for your sake, to desist from fighting ! As 
your empress she commands you to sheathe your 
sword until you hear the result of the negotiations 
now pending between herself and the King of 
Prussia." 

The emperor uttered a cry of rage, and the 
angry blood darted to his very brow. " The em- 
press has opened negotiations without my con- 
sent ! " cried he, in a voice of mingled indignation 
and incredulity. . 

" The empress requires the consent of no one 
to regulate her state policy. In the supremacy of 
her own power, she has reopened negotiations with 
the King of Prussia, and hopes to terminate the 
war honorably without bloodshed." 

" It is false, I wiU not believe it I " again cried 
Joseph. " My mother would not offer me such in- 
di^ity, when she herself placed in my band the 
swora with which I seek to defend my rijjhts. It 
is a priest's lie, and you have been conmiissioned 
to be its interpreter. But this time your pious 
frauds will come to naught. Take back your 
packet It is not the empress's handwriting." 
" It is that of her private secretary." 
" I am not bound to respect his writing, and I 
have no time to listen to your stupid remonstran- 
ces. Wait till day after to-morrow. When a man 
is flushed with victory, he is generous and ready 
to pardon. When I have beaten Frederick, I 
shall have leisure to inquire into the authenticity 
of your papers. Remain with me, not as the emis- 
sary of priests and Jesuits, but as the brother of 
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the emperor, who to-morrow is to win his first 
Tictory and his first budding laurels. Give me 
your hand. On the eve of a battle, I am willing 
to remember that we are brothers." 

" But this is not the eve of a battle, your ma- 
jesty. The empiess commands you to await the 
result of her efi^bits to end the war." 

" I have already told you that I see through 
your intrigues." 

" But I have the proofs of my veracity in these 
papers. You will not read them ? " 

" No, I wiU not ! " 

** Then I shall read them myself," returned Leo- 
pold, breaking the seal. '* I he empress commands 
you, and it is your duty as her subject to ol)ey." 

" I shall obey when I am convinced that the 
empress commands. But in this case I am con- 
vinced that it is not my mother, the high-spirited 
If aria Theresa, who intrusts you with such an ab- 
ject commission." 

** You surely will not deny her handwriting ? " 
returned licopold, extending an open letter to his 
brother. 

Joseph looked imploringly at his brother^s calm 
lacb. 

"You are resolved to show me no mercy," 
said he. " You will not understand my refusal to 
believe. Listen to me, Leopold. Show that you 
love me for once in your life. Think of my joy- 
less youth, my sorrowing manhood, my life of per- 
petual humiliation, and give me one day of inde- 
pendent action." 

*' What does your majesty mean ?" asked the 
grand duke. 

The emperor came up to him, and putting both 
his hands upon Leopold^s shoulder,* he said in a 
toice of deep emotion : " Majesty asks nothing 
of you, but your brother entreats you to serve 
him this day. See, Leopold, it is too late, I can- 
not retract upon the very eve of battle. The army 
knows that we are kbout to engage the enemy, 
and my men are wild with enthusiasm. The pres- 
ence of Frederick upon Austrian soil is an indignity 
which I am pledged as a man to avenge. If I 
allow him to retreat from his present disadvan- 
tageous position, my name is gone forever, and 
all Europe will cry out upon my incapacity to 
command. Remember, Leopold, that it concerns 
not my honor alone, but the honor of Austria, 
that this battle should be fought. Rescue us 
both by a magnanimous falsehood. Go back to the 
empress. Tell her that you lost her letters and 
that I would not take your word. Meanwhile, I 
ehall have humiliated the enemy, and Maria The- 
resa will have been forced to submit to an event 
which she cannot recall. Let us bum these pa- 
pers, Leopold," continued Joseph, passionately 
clasping his hands, " and God will forgive you the 
innocent deception by which your brother shall 
have won fame and glory." 

" God will never pardon me for sinning so deep- 
ly against my conscience," replied Leopold, 
unmoved. "You require of me to burn those 
papers and consign thousands of your own sub- 
jects to death and worse than death — the lingering 
agonies of the battle-field. Never ! Oh, my dear 
brother, have pity on yourself, and bethink you 
that you peril your own salvation by such thirst 
of blood—" 

"Peace I— and answer my question," cried 
Joseph, stamping his foot "Will you do what I 
Bsk of you ? " 



"No, Joseph, I will not do it. The emprcsp 
desires to spare the blood of her people, and wc 
must obey her just demands." 

** I icUl not obey ! " cried Joseph with such vio- 
lence that his face was empurpled with passion. " I 
am co-regent, and as a man and a commander, u 
is my right to defend the honor of the crown. J 
will not read those letters, and I choose to assert 
the superiority of my manhood by doing that which 
they forbid. In your eyes and those of the em- 
press, 1 may be a rebel, but the world will acquit 
me, and I shall be honored for n.y just resistance. 
You will not destroy the papers as 1 inipIorc<^ 
you to do ? — then give them to me, and so satis^ 
your tender conscience." 

"No," replied Leopold, who had replaced the 
dispatches in his pocket, " for I see that you m- 
tend to destroy them." 

" That need not concern you. Give me the 
letters." 

" No, Joseph, I will not give them." 

The emperor uttei^d a hoarse cry, and darted 
toward his brother with upliAed arm. 

" Give me the papers I " said he, with his teeth 
set 

** What I you would strike me I " said Leopold 
retreating. 

" Give me the papers I " thundered the emperor, 
" or I fell you to the earth as I would a beast I " 
and he came yet nearer. 

Pale and pantin^r, their eyes flashing with anp^er, 
the brothers stood for a moment confronting each 
other. 

" Refuse me once again," hissed Joseph in a 
low, unnatural voice, " refuse me once again, and 
my hand shall smite your cowardly face and dis- 
grace you torever; for, as God hears me, you 
shall never have satisfaction for the affront." 

Leopold was silent, but with his eyes fixed upon 
Joseph, he retreated, farther and still farther, fol- 
lowed by the emperor, who, still with uplifted 
hand, threatened his brother's face. Suddenly 
Leopold reached the door and, bursting it open, 
rushed into the anteroom. With a tiger-bound 
he sprang forward to Lacy who had remained 
there in obedience to the emperor's orders. 
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THE DEFEAT. 



"Field-Marshal Lacy," said the grand duke, 
" I claim your protection — the protection f)f a man 
whom the empress has honored, and who has 
sworn to obey her as his lawful sovereign." 

" Even unto death," added Lacy solcninly. 

The emperor groaned aloud, and his upraised 
arm feH powerl>^.ss tu his side. A triuropl ant 
smile flickered over the pale features of Leopold. 
He trust his hand into his pocket and drew foith 
the dispatches of the empress. 

" "i he empress charged me," said he, " in case 
the emperor refused to read these letters, to de- 
liver them to you. Marshal Lacy, and to bid you, 
in my presence, read them to him. Come, then, 
your excellency, let us obey the conmiands of our 
sovereign." 

Lacy bowed, and followed the grand duke in 
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Bflence. The emperor retreated to his cabinet, and, 
Binking upon a sofa, buried his face in bis hands. 
Nothing interrupted the stilloess save the meas- 
ured footsteps of Lacy and the grand duke, who 
entered and dosed the door behind them. A long 
pause ensued. The grand duke retired to a win- 
dow, where, with his arms folded, he awaited the 
development of affairs with recovered composure. 
Joseph still sat with his face hidden by his hands, 
while Lacy with military decorum stood at the 
door with his letters, silent imtil the emperor 
should signify that he might read. Finding that 
Joseph would not speak. Lacy took a few steps 
forward. ** Does your majesty allow me to read 
the letters which, in the name of the empress, his 
imperial highness, the grand duke, has delivered 
to me ? " 

^' Head,** said Joseph hoarsely, but without re- 
moving his hands. Lacy approached the table, 
and from the various documents which he unfold- 
ed and examined, selected the letter which was in 
the empress's own hand— > 
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'* Mt Dearest Emperor and Son : As co-regent 
and heir to my throne, I hasten to advise you of 
the negotiations which have just been renewed 
between the King of Prussia and myself. I have 
every hope that they will terminate to our satis- 
faction, and thus not only save the lives of many of 
our subjects, but relieve my heart of the pangs it 
has endured during the absence of my beloved 
son. The King of Prussia has promised that, 
pending our diplomatic correspondence, he will 
not attack our armies. I therefore hope that you, 
my 8f)n, wilt concede as much, and scrupulously 
av( :d all collision that might interrupt our negotia- 
tions. I send you copies of our correspondence, 
and will continue to do so regularly. Hoping that 
Go 1 in His goodness will restore to me my impe- 
rial son, I remain now as ever, your affectionate 
mother and empress, Maria Theresa.^ 

A deep sigh that was almost a sob was heaved 
by the emperor. Slowly his hands fell from his 
face, while with tearful eyes he turned to Lacy, 
and said, " Id it really so ? Are my hopes of glory 
all frustrated ? " 

Lacy answered with another sigh and a slight 
rai^iin:; of the shoulder. 

** Read on, Lacy," continued the emperor, mildly ; 
** my eyes are dim and I cannot see." 

Lacy continued reading the correspondence: 
first tiie letter of the empress ; then the reply of 
the kin.;, in which he promised that Maria Theresa 
should have nothing to fear for the life of ^er be- 
lovel son. 

When the emperor heard this he started ; the 
co!o* mounted to his face, then faded a'vay and 
left it pale as before. His lips moved, but with a 
convulsive twitch he closed them again, and lis- 
tened in silence. Two more letters followed, full 
of mutual and distinguished consideration ; then 
cane the pr(>poflitions of the empress and the com- 
ments of the king. 

H iria Theresa pledged herself, from that portion 
of Bavaria of which Austria had posses^^ion, to re- 
tain only so much as would yield a revenue of one 
million, offering to cede the remainder to the 
elector palatine, or to exchange with him for terri- 
tory situated elsewhere. 

Then followed Frederick's conditions. He stipu- 
kied that Austria shoidd renounce all pretensions 



to Bavaria, contenting herself with a small portion 
of Upper Bavaria, and recognizing and upholding 
the claims of Charles Theodore, as well as those 
of his heir, the Duke of Zweibriicken. 

** Further, further 1 " exclaimed Joseph, as Lacy 
paused. 

" There is nothing further, sire ; the correspond- 
ence ceases there." 

" And to these diss^ceful propositions we are 
not permitted to make the only answer of which 
they are deserving — that is, to wipe them out with 
blood 1 Oh, Lacy, Lacy, is it not fearful to be com- 
pelled like a schoolboy to submit to the punish- 
ment which my tormentor judges fif to inflict ? " 

'* It is a painful duty, sire ; but it is a duty, and 
your majesty must submit." 

** I must not submit ! " exclaimed Joseph in bitter 
anguish, while he sprang from the sofa. But sud- 
denly his eager, fluttering glances were turned 
toward the window where stood the grand duke 
quietly surveying his movements. 

" Have you not gone ? " asked the emperor. " I 
thought that your mission being fulfilled, your im- 
perial highness had nothing more to do here." 

" I await your mtg'esty's answer," replied the 
grand duke. 

" Oh, you wish to mock me, do you ? " cried 
Joseph, trembling with passion, "for well you 
know there is but one answer to the empress's 
commands, and that is— obedience. But since 
you are anxious to take a message, here is one, 
and mark it well. Say to the empress that I sub- 
mit as becomes her subject, and so long as it suits 
her without my knowledge and behind my back to 
hold conferences with the enemy, 1 wiU abstain 
from engaging him in battle, althoupjh by so 
doing I shall ruin my reputation forever. Tell 
her furthermore that >ihould she accept the dis- 
honorable proposals made by Frederick and con- 
clude a peace upon the basis of his co.iditions, she 
need never expect to see me again in Vienna. I 
never shall go near her so long as I live, but shall 
take up my abode in Aix la Chapelle, or in some 
other free city, as it was once the custoin of the 
Emperors of Germany to do." * 

" Oh, sire ! " exclaimed Lacy, shocked, " retract 
those words, I implore of you ! " 

" I will not retract them." replied Joseph, im- 
peratively ; " I order the envoy of the empress to 
repeat them faithfully." 

" I shall obey your majesty, the co-regent of the 
empress," said the Grand Duke of Tuscany • ' Has 
your majesty any other commands ? " 

" Yes ! " shouted the emperor, fiercely. " When 
you shall have accomplished your mission in 
Vienna, go home to your priests in Tuscany, and 
bid them say a mass for the repose of your 
brother's soul, for from this day you have lost him 
who was called Joseph. He is dead to you for- 
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ever. 

The j?rand duke returned his brother's look 
with one of equal hatred " I can scarcely lose 
that which I have never possessed," replied he 
with composure. "Had the affront whioh your 
majesty has put upon me to-day come from a 
brother, we should have measured swords togeth3r 
before the sun had set upon the insult. But he 
who stands before me is ray emperor, and of him 
I am prohibited from demanding satisfaction.'* 

* Joseph^s own words. Bee Dohin^s Memoirs, vol. L 

p. 14a. 
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*^ Oar paths in life lie apart, and I trust that we 
shall never be forced to look upon each other 
again," said Joseph in reply. 

" Since we can never meet as brothers, I am 
compelled to echo the wish,'* returned Leopold. 
«« Farewell I " 

" Farewell — and let it be farewell forever ! " 

The grand duke crossed the room and opened 
the door, while Joseph watched his disappearance 
wiih glaring eyes and stormy brow, and Lacy id 
anguish of heart looked first at one brother, then 
at the other. The door closed, and the jar it 
made caused Lacy to start. He recovered him- 
self and hastened to the emperor's side. 

** Call him back, sire," implored he. " Call him 
back. He is your brother and the son of your 
mother. He is also the hope of those who trem- 
ble with apprehension of your majesty's reign." 

** Oh, yes — he is the leader of my enemies, the 
head of the pious conspirators who have cursed 
my life by their diabolical opposition. But a day 
wUl come when I shall crush the whole brood in 
their owPs nest, and put my house in order. In 
that day I shall remember this interview with the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany." ♦ 

*' Sire," insisted Lacy, " I entreat of you, recall 
him — if not as- your brother, as the envoy of your 
sovereign. Before it is too late, retract those 
fearful words, which in a moment of — " 

*' Lacy ! " interrupted the emperor, in a loud, 
angry voice, " I have this day lost a brother and 
a battle. Am I also to lose a friend ? " 

The tears rose to Lacy's eyes. *^ Sire," said he 
in a voice of emotion, *^ forgive your truest friend 
if he has presumed to oppose you. I have no 
kindred to love ; my heart is bound to you, and 
if I lose your regard, I am desolate and alone in 
the woild I " 

" You shall not lose it, my dear, dear friend," 
pxclaitoeu Joseph, throwing his arms around 
Lacy's neck. " God, you do not know how I 
suffer! I feel as if I had lost some beloved 
friend. And is it not so ? Have I not buried to- 
day the hopes of a whole life ? The hopes which 
from my youth I had cherished of winning glory 
aiid fame through Frederick's humiliation! — ^I 
would give years of my life to have measured 
swords with him, for — let me tell you a secret, 
Lacy — I hate that man as much as I once fancied 
that I loved him. He is the cause of every mis- 
fortune that has befallen our house for forty years 
paijt. His fame is our shame, his splendor our 
obscuration. I might forgive him his robbery of 
Silesia, but that he has reduced me to the ro/« of 
ab imitator, I can never forgive ! Every thing on 
earth that I imagine, he executes before me. If I 
desire to free my people from the dominion of the 
clerg}% he has already liberated his ; if I seek to 
advance art, literature, or manufactures, he has 
just afforded them protection in Prussia ; if I 
recommend toleration, lo ! he has removed the 
disabilities of the Jews, and has pronounced all 
sects equal before the law. Would I excel in 
music, or yearn for military glory, the woild has 
long since pronounced him a hero, and bis flute 

• The two brothers never met again. Although Leo- 
pold was next beir to the crown, Joseph would not allow 
aim to receive the title of King of Home, but bestowed 
It npon LeopoId^s son and heir, Francis. Even upon his 
death -bed the emperor refused to see his brother. By bis 
explicit commands, it was only when his death had taken 
place, thut a courier was sent to inform Leopold of his 
•ocesMloD to the thjone. 



was heard before I learned the Tioloncello. Ok 
I hate him, I hate him, for his greatness is the 
rock upon which my originality is fated to split; 
and his shadow projects forever before me and 
my unborn deeds. He forces me to pass for a 
counterfeit of his true coin, and yet I feel that 
my individuality is as marked as his I He is the 
evil genius of my destiny, vanquishing me even in 
that which I would have done fur the good of my 
subjects and the advancement of the world ! " 

** Your miy^Bty goes too far," said Lacy, smi- 
ling. *' There is one thing which Frederick has 
never dreamed of doing, and it is precisely there 
that you are destined to eclipse him. He has 
never sought to do any thing for Germany. A 
German prince, the ruler of a German people, be 
is the patron of foreign industry, Uterature, and 
art. The most insigtuficant writer in France is 
better known to him than Lessing or Winkle- 
mann; and while he is perfectly familiar with 
the composers of Italy, he has blundered into 
depreciation of Gluck's inspired music. There 
is the great and glorious contrast which your 
majesty presents to Frederick of Prussia; and 
the German people, whom he has despised, will 
look up to you, sire, as to the Messiah of their 
decaying greatness." 

*^ He will foil me there as in all else," replied 
Joseph, disconsolately. **Has he not already 
guessed my plans m Germany, and has he not torn 
my banner from my hand to flaunt it above his 
own head, as the defender of German liberties ? 
And Maria Theresa, too, is deceived by his in- 
fernal logic Oh, Lacy ! I hate hun beyond ex- 
pression. I hate him for the letter whertan he 
promises to spare her son, a man whom he loves, 
although he differs with him on the subject of 
German nationality.* The cowardly remnant of 
a warrior ! He takes refuge under my mother's 
hooped petticoat, and whispers in her credulous 
ear that this war is a great sin. Bo you really 
think that I am bound to sheathe, my sword tX 
the ipse dixit of my mother ? " 

" Your mother is the reigning empress, sire, 
and it is for you to give to her other subjects an 
example of loyalty and obedience." 

" Ah," sighed Joseph, *^ I must still the throb- 
bings of my bursting heart, and sufifer in silence ! " 

For a while he paced the room with hasty, un> 
certain steps, murmuring inaudible words, and 
darting despairing looks toward the window, 
whence gay throngs of soldiery were to be seen 
preparing to leave the encampment while they 
sang their martial songs, and speculated together 
upon the events of the morrow. ' Suddenly the 
emperor turned his head toward Lacy, and Sitid : 

" Field-marshal, I withdraw my plans of battle. 
The empress^iueen has spoken, it is for us to 
obey. Apprise the army of the change. We re- 
main where we are." 

" Sire," exclaimed Lacy enthusiastically, ** your 
victory has been won to-day. A victory over 
self!" 

The emperor raised his eyes with a sad, weary 
expression, and shook his head : " It was harder 
to win than could have been that which I con- 
tem])lated for to-morrow. Go, Lacy, go, we must 
still hope and pray — ^pray God to grant that al 
some future day we may be revenged." 



* GroBB-Hofflnger, ** Beoorda of the XJfe of Joseph IL,* 
p. it 
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CHAPTER OXXVIL 

THE BEYENGE. 

Lactt had assembled the generals and the stafif- 
officers to communicate the decision of the em- 
peror ; while the latter, overcome by this supreme 
disappointment, was pacing his cabinet witii 
heavy and measuied st^. Then he stood at the 
window, and watched the movements of his sol- 
diers. 

" They i ave heard it now," thought he, ** and 
the word has gone forth, * The emperor is afraid 
to meet the old hero/ Tes, my brave soldiera, I 
know full well that you despise me I Your songs 
have ceased-^your spirit is crushed, and, ah, mine 
also ! This unfought battle is worth a victory to 
Frederick ; for ihe anay will think that my cour- 
age failed me, and the King of Prussia will still 
remain in their estimation the invmcible foe of 
Austria ! Oh, when will the hour of retribution 
sound?" ^ 

At this moment a knock was Heard at the door, 
and 'in adjutant announced to the emperor that a 
hussar, belonging to a Galician regiment sta- 
tioned directly opposite to the Prussian encamp- 
ment, wished to communicate something of im- 
povtance. ^ 

■' Adnut him," said Joseph, wearily. 
The adjutant bowed, and returned, accompanied 
by a stalwart figure, attired in the fanciful and 
becoming costume of a Galician hussar. The 
emperor returned his salute with a slight bend of 
the head, and motioned him to approach. The 
adjutant withdrew, and Joseph was alone with the 
man. ' 

" Now speak," said the emperor, " and if you 
have important tidings, let me hear them." 

The soldier raised his head, and spoke. **I 
have come to do your majesty a service, but first 
you must promise to reward me as becomes an 
emperor." 

** If your ser\lce is great, your reward shall be 
in proportion." 

The soldier bowed. " I am on picket duty im- 
mediately on the banks of the Elbe. As I have 
lain among the bushes, I have more than once 
seen the King of Prissla jiist opposite to me, ta- 
king a survey of our strength. Little thinks he, as 
he reins in his horse, that a sharpshooter's ball is 
not too far o£f to bring him down. But I have 
thought of it." 

"You have thought of what?" exclaimed 
Joseph, shocked. 

" I have thought that my ball has never yet missed 
Its man, and wnat a rich man I might become if I 
were to free Austria from its worst enemy. I 
was turning this over in my mind yesterday, when 
here comes the king on his gray horse, and halts 
directly in frout of me. He held a cane in his 
hand, and pointed with it toward our encamp- 
ment, and beat the air with it, as though he were 
showing his officers how he was going to thrash 
the Austrian army. When I saw this, my blood 
began to boil, and I rose half up, and cocked my 
gun. Many a Bosnian have I brought down with 
It" 

** Go on," said the emperor, as the soldier paused, 
and threw an admiring glance upon his musket. 

" Yes, sire, I raised my gun, and took aim, 
when. I began to reflect that — " 



*' That what ? '* exclaimed Joseph, upon whose 
forehead great drops of sweat had begun to 
gather. 

" That it would be better first to ask the em- 
peror's permission, and get the promise of a re- 
ward," said the hussar, with a salute. 

" Ah I " cried the emperor, breathing freely, 
" that was a lucky thought of yours ! " 

The soldier bowed low. ^* I put down my mus- 
ket, and when the hour came round for me to be 
relieved, I asked leave of my captain to come 
here to see an old acquiintance. And, indeed, 
your majesty, I was not telling a lie, for you once 
slept under my father's roof, and paid him so well 
for the night's lodging, that he was able to buy 
some land to settle me upon it, and thereupon I 
married my sweetheart. So that I did come to 
see an old acquaintance ; and now, your majesty, 
I have a firm hand and a sharp eye, and if you 
say so, Frederick shall bite the dust before this 
day week." 

" What said your captain to such a pro- 
posal ? " 

" Does your majesty suppose that I am such a 
fool as to give another man the chance of stepping 
in my shoes ? " 

" It follows thence that I am the only person 
in your confidence," said Joseph, much rclievci' 

" The only one, sire, and I believe that you will 
not misuse it." 

" No, I will not, and as a reward for your trust 
in me, here are two gold pieces." 

At first the soldier smiled as he received the 
gold, but presently his brow darkened, and casting 
a dissatisfied look at the emperor from behind his 
bushy eyebrows, he said, ** Is the life of the King 
of Prussia worth but two ducats ? " 

" It is worth more than all the gold in my 
imperial treasury," replied the emperor, with en- 
ergy ; ** and no man on earth is rich enough to 
pay for .. I gave you these ducats to repay what 
you spent in coming from your camp hither. But 
I shall reward you still further if you will promise 
not to divul;2;e what you have confided to me. 
Not only that, but I will also give you your dis- 
charge from the arruy, send you home, and give 
you a situation 85 imperial huntsman. If you 
bi'eak your promise, I will punish you with 
death." 

" Sire, I promise, and I shall never break my 
word." 

'' Swear it in the name of God and of the Blessed 
Virgin." 

" I swear," said the soldier, raising his right 
hand to heaven. " And now, your majesty, that 
no one is to know it except us two, when shall I 
shoot the King of Prussia, and return to my 
home?" 

The emperor looked sternly upon the uncon- 
scious hussar. ** Soldier," said he, in loud and 
solemn tones, " keep the gold I have given you 
in remembrance of the warning which your good 
angel whispered, when you forbore to murder 
the King of Prussia. I hope and believe that 
every man among you would risk his life in 
battle to take him prisoner, but God forbid that 
any one of you should stoop so low as to become 
his murderer 1 " 

The man stared at the emperor in , utter be- 
wilderment, and not a word of reply was he able 
to make to this incomprehensible harangue. 

The emperor continued : ** I pardon your evil 
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thought because it did not germinate into an 
evil deed. But had you followed your impulse 
to murder the king, I would have hung you 
without giving you time to see a priest. Thank 
God for your escape, and let us dismiBS the dis- 
graceful subject forever. You can remain here 
for the night." 

^* But I have only six hours' leave of absence, 
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aire. 

The emperor looked distrustfully at the soldier. 
'* I have discharged you from the service, and will 
see that you are not molested." 

" And I am really to go home ? " cried the man, 
overjoyed. " And the emperor really means to 
fulfil his promise in spite of the dreadful reprimand 
I have received ? " 

'* Tes, I mean to tiilfil my promise. But you 
also must swear to live a peaceful life, and never try 
«o kill another man save in open fight, were he 
even b Bosnian." 

" From my heart, I swear," replied the soldier, 
solemnly. 

" Now you can go." 

The emperor then rang his bell, when the door 
opened, and Giinther entered the room. 

*• Giinther," said he, " give this man his supper 
and a bed in your room, and, while he remains 
here, see that his wants are attended to." 

Giinther bowed, and retired with he hussar. 
The emperor followed the gigantic fagure of the 
soldier until the door closed upon him, then he 
raised his eyes to heaven with a look of unspeak- 
able gmtitude. 

" Loid," said he, " I have suffered cruelly since 
the sun rose to-day, but oh ! how I thank Thee 
that I'hou hast preserved my name from eternal 
infamy ! How would the world have spumed me, 
if, refusing to give him battle, I had taken the 
life of my enemy through the hands of an Austrian 
soMier ! My God 1 my God I the life of Frederick 
has become more precious to me than my own — 
for hw life is one with f/»^ honor. 

** But what, if another should execute what 
this Galician has conceived ? " continued the em- 
peror, shuddering. " What if, in his ignorance, 
another one of these wild huntsmen should deem 
it his duty to take the life of Frederick ? " The 
emperor grew pale with the thought, and his hand 
was lifted as if to protest against the crime. " I 
must find means to shield myself from puch dis- 
grace, for his safety and my honor are caat on the 
same die." 

Far into the night Giinther heard the tread of 
bis imperial master, and he waited in vain to be 
called in to attend him. He watched until the 
dawn of day, and when, iit last, unable to contain 
his anxiety, he opened the door of the cabinet, he 
saw the emperor asleep in an arm-chair. He was 
in full uniform, and the rays of the rising sun lit 
up his pale face, which, even in sleep, wore an 
anxious and painful expression. 

Giinther approached, and touched him lightly. 

" Sire," said he, in a voice of tender entreaty, 
" let me assist you to undress. This is the fourth 
night that your majesty has slept in your uniform. 
Ton must lie down, indeed you must." 

Joseph opened his eyes, and looked at Giinther. 

** Ah I " sighed he, " during three of these 
nights I might just as well have slept in my bed 
as any ret^pectable btirgher who has nothing to 
trouble him but his growing corpulence. But last 
night 1 diired not undress, for I have much to do 



this morning. Good Heaven ! Giinther," continued 
the emperor, suddenly remembering the hussar, 
" what has become of the man whom I gave Into 
your custody last evening ? " 

" Your majesty's second valet is in the same 
bed with him, and they are both asleep. The 
door between our sleeping-room and the anteroom 
has been open all night, so that, while I sat there 
awaiting your majesty^s call, I had the hussar di 
rectly under my eyes. Be seems to have pleasant 
dreams, if I judge by his smiles and snatches of 
songs." 

** Let him sleep, Gunther, and when he a^ akea, 
allow no one to hold any conversation with him. 
Now give me a glass of fresh water for my break- 
fast." 

Giinther hastened to obey, and returned in a 
very few minutes. The emperor emptied the glass 
at a draught 

" Oh I " exclaimed he, refreshed, " how delight- 
ful it is t [ have not a cook in ray palace capable 
of brewing me such a beverage." 

" And yet the meanest of your subjects, sire, 
would grumble if he had nothing better than a 
■glass of water for breakfast." 

^* No doubt of it, Giinther. Men set no value 
upon that which is easily obtained. If I were to 
close up the fountains, and forbid them to drink 
water for breakfast, they would raise a howl, and 
protest that they could drink nothing else. And 
if I desired to give them a taste for assafcetida, I 
would have nothing to do but forbid its use. Once 
forbidden to the multitude, the multitude would go 
mad for it. But see, the sun hat; sent a ray 
through the window to bid us good-morning, and 
to warn me that it is time to depart. Order my 
horse to be saddled. Tell some of the stuff* to 
prepare to accompany me, and then go to Field- 
Marshal Lacy, and request him to go with me this 
morning on a tour of inspection." 

" Lacy," said the emperor, as they galloped 
off' together, " you must prepare yourself for a 
long ride. We had anticipaied an early start to- 
day, and we are punctual. To be sure, we are 
minus an army, and neither our hearts nor our 
trumpets are sounding triumphant blasts of victory. 
Ah, friend, what miserable puppets we are in the 
hands of Almighty God ' Yesterd:>y I was gazing 
exultingly ui>on the heaven of the future, so clear, 
so blue so silver-bright — when lo ! the rustling of 
a woman . iress is heard, and the sky of my de.-?- 
tiny grows black as night. Yesterday I fancied 
myself a man — ^to-day I am a schoolboy io dis- 
grace upon my knees. Oh, Lacy, those weary 
knees ache me so, that I could sob for pain, were 
it not laughable for a commander-in-chief to put 
his handkerchief to his eyes. 

" Good God I Lacy,"' shouted the emperor, sud- 
denly, while he reined in his horse until the ani- 
mal almost fell upon his haunches, " why do you 
not laugh ? You see that I am doing my best to 
divert you." 

" I cannot laugh, sire, when you yourself are 
Bufi^ering almost to madness 1 " 

The emperor made no reply, but rode on, relax- 
ing his speed until his horse ambled genily over 
the road. " Lacy," said he, finally, " I am un- 
reasonable when I murmur agninst destiny, for 
yesterday Providence was most benign towanl me. 
Some other time, you shall hear in what manner. 
Let us quicken our pace, for to-day I must visit 
all the outposts. I have an order to promulgate 
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to the pickets, of wbtch I shall explam to you the 
reasou when we return." 

Shortly after the emperor had spoken, they 
reached the front. Joseph sprang forward to the 
very edge of the ri\rer-bank, and looked earnestly 
toward the opposite shore. Nothing was to be 
seen, save far away on the horizon, a few black 
specks which showed the outpc-^ts of the enemy. 
The emperor signed to the officer on duty to ap- 
proach. 

" Do the Prussians ever venture any nearer ? " 
Mked he. 

" Yes, sire. They seem to be officers of high 
rank making a reconnoissance, probably with a 
view to finding a crossing for their army. They 
sometimes approach so close that the sharp- 
shooters, who have eyes like telescopes, recognize 
the King of Prussia in the group." 

" It is quite possible that in the excitement of a 
aurvey, the king may approach the shore. In the 
ffveut of such an accident, I have a command to 
give to your men. As soon as they recognize the 
king, they shaJl present arms, and remain thus 
'cntil he is entirely out of sight. I desire, through ' 
this courtesy, to express the respect due to a 
crowned head, a great general, and a personal 
iViend of my own. This order must be strictly 
eniorced by the officer of the day." * 

The emperor then inclined his head, and rode 
off ¥ntb his sta£ At each outpost the order for 
presenting arms to Frederick was repeated, and 
the officers charged with its execution to the 
letter. 

Late in the day Joseph returned fi'om his long 
and tiresome vieit of inspection. But so far from 
suffering fatigue, he sprang from his horse with a 
light bound, and his countenance was as free 
from gloom as it had been before the arrival of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

" Lacy," said he, taking the arm of the field- 
marshal, '^ 1 am about to explain to you the cause 
of my over-politeness to my abhorred enemy. You 
must have been astounded at the orders I have 
been giving to-day." 

**To tell the truth, I was surprised. But I 
thought that in the nobleness of your heart, sire, 
you were proving to me that you had relinquished 
all thoughts of revenge." 

"Nevertheless, Lacy, my hate is unappeased 
and I have kept my word. I have already had 
my revenge. I have saved the Kmg of Prussia 
from the bullet of an assassin." f 



CHAPTER OXXVIIL 

A LBTTEB TO THE EMPBESS OF BIT88IA. 

With flushed face and panting bosom, Maria 
Theresa paced her cabinet, sometimes glancing 
with angry eyes at the heaps of papers that covered 
her escritoire ; then wandering hastily to and fro, 
perfectly insensible to the fatigue which in her ad- 
vancing years generally overwhelmed her when- 

* The emperor^s own words. 8«e Grosa-Hofflnger, L, 
p.48t. 

t This wfaole cbaptOT !b historical. See Bledler^B ar- 
eliives for 1881, andGron-Hoflinger, i., p. 427. 



ever she attempted to move otherwise than lei- 
surely. Tiie empress had received bad news from 
every quarter ; but worst of all were the tidings 
that esme from Bohemia. For more than a year 
the Austrian and Prussian armies had threatened 
one another ; and yet nothing had been accom- 
plished toward the settlement of the Bavarian 
succession. 

Maria Theresa, shocked by the threat which 
Joseph had made to her through the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, had broken off her negotiations with 
Frederick, and had sacrificed the dearest wiahea 
of her heart to appease the fury of her imperial 
son. Notwithstanding this, no battle had been 
fought, for Frederick was quite as desirous as the 
empress could be, to avoid an engagement. He 
had declared war against his old adversary with 
the greatest alacrity ; but when it became neces- 
sary to manoeuvre bis army, the hero of so many 
fights was obliged to confess in the secresy of his 
own heart that his gouty hand was impotent to 
draw the sword, and his tottering limbs were fitter 
to sink into an arm-chair than to bestride a war- 
horse. 

Irritable, crabbed, and low-spirited, his cam- 
paign had proved a disastrous failure. Instead of 
planning battles, he had planned pillaging and for- 
aging expeditions, and his hungry and disafifected 
army had converted the rich fields of Bohemia 
into a gloomy and desolate waste. At last suc- 
coring winter came to the help of the oppressed 
Bohemians, and both armies went into winter 
quarters. 

Maria Theresa had employed the season, which 
forced her Hmbitious son to inactivity, in new ne- 
gotiations for peace. Count von Mercy had sought 
for intervention on the part of France, and Baron 
Thugut had made new proposals to Prussia. Un- 
til to-day the empress had indulged the hope of 
terminating this unhappy and ridiculous war ; but 
her hopes had been frustrated by the dispatches 
she had just received from France and Bohemia. 
Count von Mercy wrote that so far from accepting 
the rdle of mediator, the French king expostu- 
lated with him upon the injustice of the claims of 
Austria, and earnestly recommended their total 
relinquishment as the only road to peace. 

Another courier from Joseph announced that 
the winter season having almost closed, he hoped 
that he might now be permitted to prosecute the 
war with firmness and vigor. Circumstances wero 
favorable to Austria, for General Wurmser had 
succeeded in surprising the Prince of Philippsthal, 
and in -driving the Prussian garrison from their 
stronghold. The emperor, therefore, declared his 
intention of giving battle to Frederick, that he 
might at one stroke free Bohemia from the presence 
of a tyrannical and merciless enemy. 

These were the tidings which had flooded the 
heart of the empress with anguish. 

** I must have peace," thought she, as, perfectly 
unconscious of the fact, she still paced the floor 
of her cabinet. ^* I cadhot go to my grave bur^ 
dened with the crime of an unrighteous war. 
Peace ! peace I Heavenly Father, send us peace I 
Something I must do, and that at once ; and if my 
son still vituperates his unhappy mother, I know 
that my subjects, the people of Germany, and all 
Europe, will sustain me by their approbation." 

Filled with the idea, she approached her eseri* 
toircy and again her eyes rested upon the papers 
and pamphlets that lay there. Her cheeks flashed 
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and her ejes flashed fire, as lifting from the desk 
a heavy package, she threw it down with ▼iolencc, 
exclaiming : 

" Has that SchrStter been printing anotfl^r ab- 
surd pamphlet, braying to the world of our rights 
to Bavaria ? I must stop that man^s mouth, and 
teach him discretion ! " 

Here the empress rang and gave two messages 
to the page who answered the summons. '* Let 
Prince Kaunitz be informed that I would be happy 
to aee his highness as soon as possible. iSend a 
messenger to Counsellor von Schrdtter, and let 
him be here in an hour." 

So saying, the empress, who at last began to 
feel that she was exercising her limbs beyond all 
power of endurance, sank into an arm-chair and 
-V continued her reflections. They were any thing 
' but consolatory.**^ She could not humble herself to 
make any more proposals to Frederick. He was 
so arrogant that he might answer in such a way as 
t-o muke war the only alternative for Austria. 
But where to go for a mediator ? France had re- 
fused, and Marie Antoinette had with difficulty 
obtained from her husband a promise not to sus- 
tain Prussia. 

'* I have a most disobliging son-in-law in Louts,*^ 
thought the empress, "and if Marie Antoinette 
wtre not in a condition where anxiety of mind 
might be fatal to her life, I should very soon s^ eak 
plainly to the king, and let him understand dis- 
tinctly how little I care for his approval or disap- 
proval I But I must be patient for my daughter's 
Bake ; and if she gives birth to a dauphin, 1 shall 
be too happy to quarrel with her stubborn king. 
I had reckoned upon France, however, and I am 
disappointed and grieved.** 

So saying, the empress bent once more over her 
papers, and this time she opened a dispatch from 
her ambassador at St. Petersburg. She began to 
read : 

" The King of Prussia is asking succor from 
Russia. The empress is quite ready to grant it, 
and has already marched an auxiliary force into 
Galicia. But she exacts that her trooos shall act 
independently of Frederick, and requires of him 
for the prosecution of her war with Turkey, a sub- 
sidy of two million of thalers. The king is in- 
dignant at her exactions, so that the opportunity 
now offers to dissolve this dangerous alliance. If 
the empress-queen could bring herself to pen a 
letter to Catharine requesting her intervention — " 

" No,** exclaimed Maria Theresa, interrupting 
herself, ** to such degradation I cannot stoop ! It 
would be too base ! " She threw down th^ letter, 
and frowning leaned her head upon her hand. 
" How,** thought she, " could a virtuous woman 
write to that abandoned wretch who degrades the 
divine birthright of royalty by a dissolute life ? ■ 
How could Maria Theresa so humiliate herself as 
to ask succor of such a Messaliua I ** 

The entrance of a page interrupted the em- 
pres8*s meditations., His highness Prince Kaunitz 
regretted that he was unable to obey her majesty^s 
commands, as he was sick and not able to leave 
his room. 

The empress dismissed the page, and frowned 
•new. 

" I know perfectly well the nature of his malady,'* 
tliought she. " Whenever he desires to consult 
with the emperor before seeing me, he falls sick. 
Whenever danger is ahead and affairs look stormy, 
be retreats to his hole like a discreet fox. I wish 



to Heaven that I too could take to my bod and 
shut. my eyes to all that is transpiring around us 
Bnt no,** continued the empress witJh a pang 04 
self-repioach, "I have no right to retire fWjm the 
post of danger. I must act, and act quickly, or 
Joseph will be before me. Oh, my God, help me 
in my great need ! ** 

She re-read the dispatches from her different 
ambassadors, and each one breathed the samr 
spirit. From every court in Europe came dis 
approbation and blame. Everjr one of the great 
powers counselled peace — speedy peace, lest aU 
should be drawn into the strife, and Austria led 
to the humiliation of struggling single-handed 
agaiast every other nation in Europe. 

The tears of the empress flowed fast. She could 
see no help on earth, and how could she feel other- 
wise than resentful toward the minister and the sod 
who had brought her into this mortifying position f 
Suddenly she dried her tears and once more took 
up the dispatch from St. Petersburg. The silence 
in that little room was broken only by her sighs, 
and the rustling of the papers which she held in 
her hand. She paused, and those trembling hands 
fell into her lap. She threw back her head as if 
trying to make a difficnlt resolve. 

** There is one way — ^but oh, how disgraceful V^ 
murmured she. Again the gathering tears were 
dashed from her eyes, and she tried to read. 

" It must be,*' sighed she, as she replaced the 
paper on the desk ; " and if so, it must be done 
quickly. Oh, my Creator I Thou alone knowest 
how fearful to my heart is this sacrifice of woman 
ly pride ; buA thou wiliest my humiliation, and 1 
submit ! Let me drink the chalice ! '* 

^he took up her pen and began to write. Often 
she hesitated — ^threw aside her sheet, and took 
another. Sometimes she read aloud what she 
had written; then starting at the soimd of the 
words, resumed her writing m silence. At last 
the task was accomplished^ and her eyes scanned 
the concluding paragraph : 

" With the cqnviction that my honor could be 
intrusted to no abler hands, I leave it to your 
majesty, in conjunction with France, to make 
such propositions as you may esteem best calcu- 
lated to promote peace. In this trust I remain, 
Tour majesty's true and devoted sister, 

"Mabia Theresa.'** 

As she read these words, the cheeks of the em 
press crimsoned with shame, and, burying her 
face in her hands, she sobbed aloud. When the 
paroxysm of her grief was over, her face was very 
pale and her eyes dim and swollen. 

"I must complete the humiliation,** thought 
she ; then folding the letter, it was directed ** To 
Her Majesty the Empress of Russia.** 

She took up a tiny gold bell, and ringmg it so 
that it gave out but a few strokes, tk portiere was 
raised, and Koch entered the room. 

" Take a copy of this letter, and send a courier 
with it to St. Petersburg. I have at last yielded 
to the wishes of my counsellors, and have written 
to the Empress of Russia. Peace, Koch — ^not a 
word ! — my heart is not yet strong enough to beu 
the grief and shame of this hour." 

* Thb letter of the emprest is yet In the areblvefl of 8t 
Peti'nburg. . Coxe, who copies It word for word, saw It 
there himself. See G)xe^ ^'History of the House of Ana> 
tria,'* vol iv., poge 802. 
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The private secretary had scarcely left the room, 
when the page reentered, announcing Counsellor 
von Schrotter. 

"Ah," said the empress, "he comes at the 
right moment I am just in the mood to castigate 
those who have displeased me." 



CHAPTER OXXIX. 

THB QBATITUDE OF PBINOSS. 

The message of the empress had been received 
by Counsellor von SchrOtter with rapture. His 
heart throbbed so joyfully that its every beat sent 
the quick blood bounding through his veins. The 
hour for acknowledgment of his long-tried ser- 
vices had arrived. For years he had lived a life of 
labor, research, and patient investigation. Among 
the deeds, parchments, and dusty green tables of 
the chancery, his youth bad faded to middle age, 
and of its early hopes had retained but one single 
earthly ambition : it was that of taking a place 
among learned men, and becoming an 'authority 
of some weight in the judicial world. His pam- 
phlets on the Bavarian succession had lifted him 
to fame, and now among his countrymen his name 
was beginning to be quoted as that of a great and 
accomplished jurist Nothing was needed to com- 
plete the measure of his simple joys, save the 
approbation of the court, and some acknowledg- 
ment on the part of his sovereign of the fidelity 
with which he had labored for so many years in 
her behalf. 

This precious tribute he was called upon to 
re*H5ive. He was to speak himself with the 
Empress of Austria. So excited was he by the 
thought, that the strong man trembled from head 
to foot ; he was even more agitated than he had 
been twenty years before, when he had received 
his diploma as doctor of laws. Pale, but inex- 
pressibly happy, he stood upon the threshold of 
the empresses cabinet, and awaited her permission 
to approach and kiss her beloved and honored hand. 

Maria Theresa saw him and spoke not a word. 
She sat immovable in her arm-chair, darting 
lightning glances upon the unconscious counsellor, 
and growing every moment more enraged at the 
thought of his impertinent researches, until the 
storm burst with all its ftiry upon his head. The 
empress clutched the pamphlets which lay near her 
upon the table, and rising from her chair, strode 
through the room to the door where the unhappy 
author stood. 

"Did you write these brochuret f ^^ asked she. 

" Yes, your majesty," said Von Schrdtter with a 
happy smile. 

" Read the title-page." 

Von SchrOtter read : " The rights and measures 
of her imperial, royal, and apostolic majesty in 
reference to the Bavarian succession." 

" Now read the title of your first pamphlet" 

" Impartial thoughts on the various questions 
arising from the succession of Maximilian Jo- 
Beph." 

" You acknowledge the authorship of these two 
ftrocAwra/" 

" I am proud to acknowledge them, your m^j- 
eatv." 



" Whence it follows that you are proud to bo 
the cause of the unholy war whicli now rages 
throughout Germany," said the empress in a voice 
of indignation. " It is you, then, whose pen has 
metamorphosed itself into a sword wherewith to 
take the lives of thousands of good and honest 
men ! What right had you to publish * impartial 
thoughts upon the Bavarian succession f ' I sup- 
pose you bad an idea that in so doing, you were 
proving to the world what an important part you 
play in the afikirs of the nation ! " 

" Your majesty," stammered Von Schr6tter, ut- 
terly at a loss to understand his crime — " your 
majesty, through Prince Kaunitz, conveyed to me 
your entire satisfaction with my researches into 
the imperial archives, and the emperor himself 
requested me to write the second pamphlet." 

" T am in no wise indebted to you for your com- 
plaisance," replied the empress ; " for your ink 
has changed itself into blood, and your stupid 
vagaries, hatched in the comfortable quiet of your 
own room, have driven my poor soldiers from 
their homes, out into the pitiless storm of hard- 
ship, danger, knd death. What right had you to 
meddle with the difficulties of ^he succession ? 
Did you expect that, in gratitude for your valuable 
services to the crown, I would reward you with a 
title and an estate in Bavaria? " 

"No, your majesty," replied Von Schrotter, 
blushing, " I was but doing my duty as a jurist 
and civil officer of the crown." 

" And do you suppose you have succeeded in 
proving any thing with your rubbish ? " asked the 
empress, scornfully. " Do you imagine that any 
one would take the trouble to read your balder- 
dash ? " 

" In defending the claims of the crown, I was 
performing an act of sacred duty toward my 
country," replied Von Schrotter, emboldened to 
reply, by a just sense of the indignity offered him. 

" Oh, yes, I know something of the vanity of 
authors," said the empress. " They imagine 
themselves to be Atlas, each one with the world 
upon his shoulders, which must certainly fall, if 
they are not there to uphold it. I, however, take 
the liberty of judging that if they were all to be 
blown to atoms, nobody would be the worse for 
their disappearance. What has come of your 
writings ? A paper war of such dimensions, that 
I think the foul fiend must have plucked all the 
geese in Avernus, and have thrown their quills at 
your heads. What with your imbecile pens, no- 
body knows who is right 1 " 

"But, your majesty," remonstrated Von 
Schrotter, " discussion is indispensable to the dis- 
covery of truth, and as I am sure that I have con- 
tributed to this discovery, I cannot regret what X 
have. done." 

" Ah, indeed ! " exclaimed the enraged cm- 
press. " You think you have contributed to the 
discovery of truth ! I will tell you to what you 
have contributed, sir : you are the cause that the 
emperor became so headstrong on the subject, 
that sooner than give up Bavaria, he has involved 
me in war; you are the cause that the whole 
world has had something to say on the subject of 
our claims ; whereas, hud you held your tongue, 
they might have passed for what they are not- 
just. You are the cause that my days are spent 
in sorrow, and my nights are sleepless ; that in 
the despair of my heart, I have been reduced to 
write to a woman whom I despise t Yes, of all 
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this you are the cause, and more than this — ^you 
will be guilty of my death ; for I repeat to you 
that this war has broken my heart, and will be 
the last nail in my coffin.* When my people, 
then, mourn for my death (and I hope that they 
will regret me), you may boast of having com- 
passed it yourself; and from my grave 1 shall 
arise to — " 

" No more, your majesty, no more I Spare me, 
in mercy," sobbed he, " if you would not ace me 
die at your feet ! " 

*^ And I presume you would consider it a great 
misfortune for Austria if you were no longer able 
to unsheathe your goose-quill in her defence. 
There is no danger of your dying from the wounds 
inflicted by my tongue ; but I am resolved that 
you shall carry their marks to the grave with you. 
This is all I had to say to you ; you are dismissed." 

" But, your majesty," replied Von Schrotter, " I 
have something to say — I must defend myself." 

"You must defend yourself I" cried Maria The- 
resa, surve}ing him with a look of ineffable dis- 
dain. " Defend yourself to God — I am not dis- 
posed to listen to your defence." 

" But, your majesty — " 

"Peace!" thundered the empress. "Who 
dares speak when I have ordered him from my 
presence ? Go home, and ponder my words." 

So saying, she walked back to her seat. But 
seeing that Von Schrotter's lips were parted as if 
in an attempt to say something, she snatched her 
bell, and rang it so loud that in its clang bis 
words were lost. 

" Counsellor Von SchrOtter is dismissed," said 
she to the page. " Open the doors, that he may 
pass." 

Von Schrotter gasped out a convulsive sigh, 
and scarcely knowmg what he did, turned one last 
sad look upon his cruel sovereign, and bowing his 
head, lefl the room. 

When his tall, majestic form had disappeared 
from her sight, the empress said : 

" Ah ! — that outburst has done me good. And 
now that I have driven away humiliation by an- 
ger, I shall go and pray to God to bless the sacrifice 
I have made to-day for the good of my people." 

She rang the bell, assembled her ladles of hon- 
or, and with them entered the private chapel 
which had lately been added to her own apart- 
ments. She knelt before the ^rsi prie-Dieu that 
presented itself, and her attendants knelt around 
her. 

Whilst the empress was praying, Von Schrot- 
ter returned to the home, which au hour sooner, 
he had left with a heart so full of hope and ecsta- 
sy. He had not a word for his old house-keep- 
er, who opened the door to admit him ; and mo- 
tioning away the servant who would have 
shown him into the dining-room, he ascended the 
staircase with slow, uncertain steps, his bands 
clinging to the balustrade, his head so heavy that 
he scarce could bear its weight The servants 
stood below in sorrowful amazement. They had 
never seen their master so agitated in his life be- 
fore ; they could scarcely believe that this ghastly 
being was the dignified and stately man who had 
left them but an hour before. Suddenly they 
started, for surel} they heard a loud laugh from 
the study, but what a laugh ! — so wild, so unearth- 
ly, that it bounded like the dreadful mirth of a 

* Jllaria Tbereaa^s own wordflb 



madman ! — Then all was silent. Presently ibera 
came the sound of a heavy fall. 

" That is our master ! Some misfortune has be- 
fallen him," cried the servants, hurrying up tha 
Btdirs and bursting into the room. 

On the floor, surrounded by the books which 
had been the pride and solace of a harmless life, 
lay the counsellor weltering in his blood. 

" He has broken a blood-vessel ! " cried the 
house-keeper, with a sob, while the other servant 
ran for a physician. The old woman raised her 
dear master's head, and his bloody lips parted 
with a ghastly smile. 

** This is the gratitude of princes I " murmured 
he almost inaudibly. " Such is the reward of him 
who loves his country 1 " 

" What is it, my dear, dear master ? " faltered 
the faithful servant, in vain seeking to penetrate 
the meaning of his words. *^ Why do you stare 
at me so horribly ? What has distressed you ? " 

He moved as though he would have raised his 
head. " 'i bis is Austria's gratitude I " cried he in 
a loud voice ; then, forth from his lips gui^led the 
purple stream of life, and his words died into 
hoarse, inaudible mutterings. 

The physician came in, followed by the valet, 
and together Uiey raised the sufferer and placed 
him upon his bed. The doctor then felt his pulse 
and bis chest, and bent down to catch his breath- 
ings. He shook his head mournfully and called 
to the weeping servants. 

" He is dying," said he. '* Some fearful shock 
that he has received has induced a hemorrhage, 
which in a few hours will end his life." 

Maria Theresa rose from her prayers, comforted 
and light of heart. And as she left the chapel, 
the man whom she had crushed to the earth by 
her unjust anger, drew his last sigh.* 



CHAPTER CXXX. 

FBEDERIOK THB OSEAT. 

Kino Frederick and his Prussians were still 
encamped at WildschUtz. His army was weary 
of inactivity, and every morning the longing eyes 
of his soldiers turned toward the little gray house 
at the end of the village where the king and his 
staff were quartered, vainly hoping to see their 
Fritz in the saddle, eager, bold, and daring as he 
had ever been until now. The men were destitute 
of every thing. Not only their food was exhaust- 
ed, but their forage also. Bohemia had been 
plundered until nothing remained for man or beast. 
The inhabitants had fled to the mterior, their vil- 
lages and farms were a waste, and still the King 
of Prussia moisted that his army should subsist 
upon the enemy. 

The men were in despair, and the officers be- 
gan to apprehend a mutiny, for the former were 
surly, and no amount of conciliatory worda 
could appease their hunger or feed their horses. 

"We must see the king, we must speak to 
old Fritz 1 " cried the malecontents ; and with this 



* This whole chapter is hlitorloaL Hoimayer, **Aa«tri«a 
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cry a crowd of artiUerymen made thdr way to 
headquarters. 

** We must see the king ! Where is old Fritz ? 
Has he ceased to care for his soldiers ? " repeated 
the crowd. 

" No, friends, I am ready to Usten," said a soft 
▼Dice, which, nevertheless, was heard above the 
din, and the king, clad in his well-known uniform, 
appeared at the window. 

The soldiers received him with a cheer, and at 
the sight of the well-beloved countenance, they 
forgot their need, and shouted for joy. 

'* What is it ? " said Frederick, when the tumult 
had died away. 

One of the men, as spokesman, stepped for- 
ward. ** We wanted to see our old Fritz once 
more; we can scarcely believe that he sees 
our wants and yet will do nothing to relieve 
them." 

** You see mtfM,*' said Frederick, smiling, '* and, 
as you perceive, I am scarcely better off than your> 
selves. Do vou think this a fit residence for a 
kmg?'* 

** It is a dog-kennel I " cried the soldiers. 

^ And is that all you have to say to me? '* 

** No, sire, it is not If our king can do nothing 
for us, at least let him rescue our horses from 
starvation. We are men, and our reason helps us 
to bear privations ; but it is a sin to keep our 
horses here without food. We beseech your ma- 
jesty, give us forage for our horses I ** And the 
others repeated in chorus : " Forage, forage, give 
U8 forage for our horses ! " 

Meanwhile, the king had closed his window and 
had retired to the other end of his house. This 
made the soldiers frantic, and they screamed and 
shouted louder than ever : 

" Give us forage for our horses ! " 

Suddenly the voice which had so often led them 
to victory, was heard at the door : 

** Peace, you noisy rebels, peace, I say I '* 

And oft the steps before his wretched cabins- 
stood Frederick, surrounded by the principal of- 
ficers of his army. 

** Sire," said one of the king's stail^ "shall we 
disperse them f " 

" Why so ? " replied Frederick, curtly. « Have 
my poor soldiers not the right to appeal to me for 
help ? Speak, my children, speak without fear ! " 

"Forage, sire, forage— our horses are dying 
Hke flies ! " 

'* Tou see," said the king to his officers, " these 
poor fellows ask nothing for themselves. Why is 
It that they have no forage for their horses ? " 

" Sire," replied the officers, deprecatingly, " as 
long as there remained a hay-stack or a storehouse 
in this part of Bohemia, your majesty's army was 
fed by the enemy. But the country is stripped of 
every thing. The inhabitants themselves have 
been obliged to fly from starvation." 

" Starvation t " echoed the king. " I will war- 
rant that, while the horses of the privates are 
Buffering for food, those of the officers are well 
provided." 

" Your majesty I " 

** Do not interrupt me, but let all the forage be- 
longing to the chief officers of the army be 
brought at once, and placed before these men. 
They can wait here until it comes, and then di- 
vide it between, them. Are you satisfied, my 
children f" 

" Tea, yes," cried the men, ahoutuig for joy at 
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the prospect of the abundance about to be vouch- 
safed to them. 

The officers, on the contrary, were deeply humil- 
iated, and beheld the proceedings with gloomy 
didcodtent. 

Frederick pretended not to perceive their dis- 
satisfaction. He stood with his hat drawn down 
over his brows, leaning for support upon the 
crutch-cane which, of late, had been his insepao 
rable companion. 

Occasionally, when a soldier came up with 
his bundle of hay, the king glanced quickly 
around, and then looked down again. The artil- 
lerymen gradually ceased their noisy demonstra- 
tions, and now, with anxious, expectant faces, 
they looked at the king, the officers, and then at 
the very small amount of forage which was being 
placed before them. 

Just then an adjutant bowed to the king, and 
announced that the last bundle of hay had been 
set before his majesty. 

Frederick raised his eyes, and sadly oontemplai- 
e(f the miserable little heap of forage which be- 
tokened with so much significance the destitution 
of his brave army. 

" Is this aU ? " said he. 

" Yes, sire, aU -" 

" It is welL Now," continued he to the artillery- 
men, " divide this between you. Had my officers 
been more selfish, your horses would have fared 
better. But you see that my generals and aolju- 
tants are as noble and self-sacrificing as your- 
selves; and unless you manage to forage for us 
all, we shall all starve together. I have called for 
this hay to prove to you that your officers were 
not revelling in plenty while you were suffering 
for want Take it, and do not ask for that which 
I cannot give you." 

The artillerymen looked almost ashamed of 
their clamor, while the faces of the officers bright- 
ened, and their eyes turned with love and admira- 
tion upon the man whose tact had so entirely 
justified them to their men. 

The king pretended to see their delight as little 
as he had feigned to see their mortification. He 
seemed wholly absorbed watching the soldiers, 
who were now strivmg together as to who was to 
have the remnants of forage that was far from 
being enough to allow each man a bundle.* 

Finally Frederick withdrew to his cabin, and, 
once alone, he fell into the leathern arm-chur 
which was the only piece of furniture in the room 
besides a bed and a table. 

" This will never do," thought he, sorrowfully. 
" We must either retreat or advance. This war 
is a miserable failure — ^the impotent effort of a 
shattered old man whose head is powerless to 
plan, and his hand to execute. How often since I 
entered upon this farcical campaign, have I re- 
peated those words of Boileau : 

* Malbeureux, lalsse en palz ton oheval vleillisaant 
De pear que tout k coup essoufl^ tans haloine, 
II ne lidBie en tombant, son moltre sor rartoe.*t 

Why did I undertake this war ? Why had I 'not 
discretion enough to remain at home, and secure 
the happiness of my own people ? " 

The king sighed, and his head sank upon his 
breast He sat thus for some time in deep dia* 



* Dobm*8 Memoirs, vol I., pi. 106L 
t Frediriok^ own wordk 
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oouragement ; but presently he repeated to him- 
self: 

" Why did I i^ndertake this war— why ? " echoed 
he aloud. " For the honor and safety of Germany. 
How sorely soever war may press upon my age 
and infirmities, it is my duty to check the ambi- 
tion of a house whose greed has do bounds, save 
those which are made for it by the resistance of 
another power as resolute as itselfl I am, there- 
fore, the champion of German liberties, and can- 
not, must not sheathe my sword. But this 
inactiyity is demoralizing my army, and it must 
come to an end. We must retreat or advance- 
then let us advance 1 " 

Here the king rang his bell. A valet entered, 
whom he order^ to go at once to the generals 
and staff-officers and bid them assemble at head- 
quarters in fifteen minutes from that time. 

^Gentlemen,** said the king, **we cross the 
Elbe to-morrow." 

At these words every coi^ntenance there grew 
bright, and every voice was raised in one long 
shout : 

** Long live the kmg I Long live Frederick the 
Great I " 

The king tried his best to look unmoved. 

^ Peace I peace ! you silly, old fellows,'* said he. 
'*What do you suppose the boys will do out 
there, if you raise such a clamor in-doors ? Do 
you approve of the move ? Speak, General Kel- 
ler." . 

"Sire, while out on a reconnoissance yester- 
day, I discovered a crossing where we may go 
safely over, without danger from the enemy's 
bullets." 

** Good. Are you all of one mind ? " 

A long shout was the answer, and when it 
had subsided, the king smiled grimly and nodded 
his head. 

** We are all of one mind, then. To-morrow 
we engage the enemy. And now to horse I We 
must reconnoitre the position which General Kel- 
ler has chosen, and part of our troops must 
cross no-night** • 
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A FEW moments later the officers were mount- 
ed, and the king's horse stood before bis door. 
Frederick, coming forward, with something of 
his youthful elasticity, tried to raise himself in 
the saddle ; but he stopped, and with an expres- 
sion of great suffering withdrew his foot from 
the stirrup. 

The old hero had forgotten that the gout was 
holding him prisoner. His face flushed with dis- 
appointment, as he called his lackeys to his help. 
But once in the saddle, the king struck his spurs 
witfi such violence into his horse's flanks, that 
the animal leaped into the air, and bounded off 
In a swift gallop. 

Whether Frederick had hitended to prove to 
his' officers that he was as bold a horseman as 
lerer, or whether he had yielded to a moment- 
try impulse of anger, he suffered keenly for his 
liravado; for at every bound of the horse, his 



agony increased. Finally he oould endure no 
more. He came to a complete stand, and re- 
quested his suite to slacken their pace. Tliej 
rode on in perfect silence, the officers casting 
stolen glances at the king, whose lips quivered, 
while liis face grew every moment psJer with 
suppressed anguish. But he bore it all without 
a sigh, untU they had reached the point for 
which they started. Having accurately surveyed 
it, Frederick turned his horse's head, and rode 
back to his quarters. 

This time he had not only to be lifted from 
his horse, but to be carried to his room. Once 
there, he signed to his attendants to leave him. 
He felt the imperious neoessity of being alone 
with his afflicted mind and body. He leaned his 
head back, and murmured : 

" MalheureuXf laiue en paiz ion ekeval vieiUi»' 
aantf* 

Then, closing his eyes, he quoted the sacred 
Scriptures for the first time in his life without 
irreverent intention. 

**The spirit is willing," sighed the wretched 
unbeliever, ** bui the flesh is weak." 

He remained pondering over those truthful 
words for several moments ; then casting his 
eyes over the various objects that lay upon hie 
table, they lit upon the little leather-covered box, 
which contained his flute. For some time past 
his perplexities had been so great that he had 
held no intercourse with this object of his Ufe- 
long affection ; but now he felt as if its tones 
would be consolatory. And with trembling, eager 
hands he unfastened the case, aud raised the in- 
stniment to his lips. But alas I the flute, like 
its adorer, was superannuated. Wearily came its 
feeble notes upon the air, each one hoarse as 
the wind whistling through a ruined abbey.* 

Frederick had played but a few bars of his 
adagio when his bands fell slowly, and the flute 
rolled upon the table. He contemplated it for a 
while, then his eyes filled with tears, ^hicb fell 
rapidly down his cheeks. A mournful smile 
flickered over his countenance. 

"Well,'' said he, in a low voice, "I suppose 
there is nothing disgraceful in the tears of an 
old man over the last, faithful friend of his 
youth." 

With these words he replaced the flute in the 
case, and locked it, murmuring: 

"Farewell, forever, my life-long solace! " 

Just then, a thousand voices shouted : 

" Long live the' king ! Long live old Fritz ! *' 

" They are rejoicing over the approacliing 
battle," thought Frederick. " But their hopes, 
like mine, are destined to be crushed. Instead 
of crossing the Elbe, we must retire to Silesia. 
Old age has vanquished me — and from such a 
defeat no man can ever rally. 

" Well, well ! We must take the world as it 
comes, and if I can neither fight nor play on 
the flute, I can still talk and write. My eulogy 
on Voltaire is not yet completed — I must finish 
it to-day, that it may be read before the Acade- 
my at Berlin, on the anniversary of his death." f 



* It was durlntr the war of the Bavarian Suoeessloii that 
Frederick founcT himself compelled to gfre ap the fltit& 
His embaudiure bad been destroyed by the loos of bli 
front teeth, and hia hands trembled so that he coold 
scarcely hold the instrument 

t Voltaire died in May, 1778, and Frederick, while is 
eamp in Bohemia, wrote a poem on his death. 
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Selecting from among hifl papers &e mamiscript 
he vraaied, Frederick took up his pen and began 
to write. 

Gradually the songs and shouts of the soldiers 
ceased, and the king was consoling himself for 
the loss of music by flinging himself into the arms 
of poetry, when a knock was heard at his door, 
and his valet announced the secretary of Count 
Gallitzin. 

Frederick's heart throbbed with joy, and his 
^^reat eagle eyes were so strangely lit up, that the 
valet could not imagine what ha J caused such an 
illumination of his royal master's features. 

*' Thugut," cried the king ; " is Thugut here 
again ? Admit him immediately." 

By the time that Baron Thugut had appeared 
at the door, Frederick had so forced down his joy, 
that he received the envoy of the empress-queen 
with creditable indifference. 

*' Well, baron," said he, with a careless nod, 
" you come again. When the foul fiend comes 
for the third time, he must either bag a roiin's 
soul, or give it up forever." 

** I feel flattered, sire, by the comparison youc 
majesty makes of me to so great and powerful a 
potentate," replied the baron, laughing. 

** You believe in the devil, then, although you 
deny the Lord." 

"Certainly, sire, for I have never yet seen a 
trace of the one, and the other I meet every- 
where." 

" For an ambassador of Maria Theresa, your 
opinions are tolerably heterodox," said F*reJerick. 
** But tell me what brings you hither ? You most 
not expect me to continue our interrupted negotia- 
tious. If the empr^iss-queen sends you to claim 
ever so small a portion of Bavaria, I tell you, be- 
forehand, that it is useless to say a word. Aus- 
tria most renounce her pretensions or continue the 
war." 

" Sire, I come with new propositions. Here are 
my credentials, if your mt^esty is at leisure to ex- 
amine them, and here is a letter from the hand of 
my revered soverdgn." 

" And what is that ? " asked Frederick, point- 
ing to a roll of papers, tied up with twine. 

" Those are my documents, together with the 
papers relating *o the past negotiations." 

" I think that I have already rafused to go over 
these negotiations," said Freierick, sharply; and 
without further ceremony, he broke the seal of 
the empresses letter. While the king read, Thugut 
busied himself untying his roll and spreading his 
papers out upon the table. 

" This is nothing but a letter of credentials," 
observed the king, putting it down. ^*The em- 
press refers me to you for verbal explanations. I 
am ready to bear them." 

" Sire, the empress-queen, animated by a heart- 
felt desire to restore peace to Germany, has called 
upon France and Russia to settle the difficulties 
which, to her sincere regret, have arisen between 
herself and your majesty. These two powers, 
having responded favorably to my sovereign's re- 
quest — ^" 

"Say, rather," interrupted Frederick, **that 
these two powers having given to her majesty of 
Austria the somewhat peremptory advice to relin- 
quish her pretensions to Bavaria — ^" 

Baron Thugut bowed, and resumed : " That the 
two powers may have the opportunity of conduct- 
ing their negotiations without any new complica- 



tions from military movements, her majesty, the 
empress, proposes an armistice, to begin from to* 
day." 

Up to this moment the king's eyes had been 
fixed upon Thugut ; but as he heard these few 
last words, he (^pped them suddenly. He was 
so overjoyed, that he was afraid to betray his rap- 
tares to the diplomatist. He recovered himself in 
time ? " Did you come through my camp i " said 
be to the baron. 

" Yes, sire." 

" You heard the shouts and songs of my brave 
Prussians. Were you told that I intend to cross 
the Elbci, and oSbr battle to your emperor to-mor- 
row?" 

" Yes, sire, I was told so." 

* And at the very moment when I am prepared 
to fight, you come to me with proposals of armis* 
tice ! You perceive that I could only be brought 
to consent to a truce through my consideration 
for the empress, provided she offered sound guar- 
anties for the conclusion of an honorable peace. 
Let us hear your proposals." 

The interview between the king and the secret 
envoy of the empress was long and animated. 
When the latter was about to take leave, Frederick 
nodded condescendingly, saying: 

" Well I I consent to make this sacrifice to the 
Irishes of the empress. You can inform her, that 
instead of giving battle to the emperor, as I had 
hoped to do on the morrow, I shall retreat to Sile- 
sia, and retire into winter quarters." 

** And your majesty promises equitable condi- 
tions, and will consult with the Russian ambas- 
sador ? " 

"I promise, and the empress-queen may rely 
upon me. Farewell." The envoy turned to de- 
part, but before he reached the door the king 
called him back. 

** Baron," said he with a significant smile, 
"you have forgotten something." Here he 
pointed to the twine which had fallen on the floor, 
and lay near the baron's chair. " Take what 
belongs to you ; I never enrich myself with the 
possessions of others." 

When the door closed, the king raised his 
eyes to heaven. " Is it chance, or Providence, 
that has succored me to-day ? " thought he. 
" Which of the two has vouchsafed me such 
honorable deliverance in my extremity f " 



CHAPTER OXXXn. 

THE EHPEBOB AND HIS HOTHEB. 

It was a day of double rejoicing in Vienna, at 
once the celebration of peace, and of Maria The- 
resa's sixty-second birthday. For three months 
the seven envoys of Austria, Prussia, Russia, 
France, Bavaria, Zweibriicken, and Saxony, had 
been disentangling the threads of the Bavarian 
succession. For three months Joseph had hoped 
and prayed that the debates of the peace congress 
might come to naught, and its deUberations en* 
gender a veritable war. But he was destined to 
new disappointment. The love of peace had pre- 
vailed. Austria had renounced all her inheritance 
in Bavaria, save the Innviertel, and had declared 
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her treaty with Charles Theodore to be null and 
void. 

The people of Vienna were overjoyed. They, 
like their empress, preferred peace to increase of 
doRiain ; and they hastened to offbr her their sin- 
cerest congratulations. All the European ambas- 
saaors were in full uniform, and Maria Theresa 
was seated on a throne, in all her imperial regalia. 

She was radiant with smiles, and happiness 
flashed from her still bn'^ht eyes ; but on this day 
of rejoicing there was one void that pained the 
empress— it was the absence of her eldest son. 
Since his return to Vienna, three months before, 
there had never yet been a word of explanation 
between Joseph and his mother. He had studi- 
ously avoided being alone with her, had never 
made bis appearance in council, and when docu- 
ments had been presented to him for signature, he 
bad no sooner perceived the sign-manual of the 
empress, than he had added his own without ex- 
amination or comment. 

It was this cold submission which tortured the 
heart of Maria Theresa. She would have pre- 
ferred recrimination to such compliance as this ; 
it seemed so like aversion, so like despair 1 

When the ceremonies of the day were over, the 
empress sent a messenger to request the presence 
of her son, m her own private apartments. The 
messeneer returned, and a few moments after, wa^ 
foUowed by the emperor. 

fie entered the 'room, and his mother came 
eagerly forward, her two hands outstretched to 
greet him. ** Thank you, my dearest chUd," said 
she, affectionately, " for coming so promptly at my 
request My heart has been yearning for my son, 
and I have longed all day to see my oo-regent and 
emperor at my side." 

She still held out her hands, but Joseph, affect- 
ing not to see them, bowed with grave ceremony. 
^* I am neither emperor nor co-regent,** replied he ; 
<* I am but the son and subject of the empress, 
and as such I have alreply congratulated your 
majesty with the rest" 

** Were your congratulations for my birthday, 
or for the restoration of peace, my son f ** 

**The birthday of my empress is, above aU 
others, a day of gratulation for me,*' replied Jo- 
seph, evasively. 

" Then peace is not agreeable to you f " 

** Pardon me, I have every reason to be satisfied. 
Have we not exchanged compliments with all the 
powers of Europe, and have not the people of 
Vienna sung ninety-nine thousand Td Deunu in 
honor of the peace of Teschen ? *' • 

" I see that you do not approve of it, Joseph," 
said the empress, who was anxious to come to an 
understanding on the subject 

** I was under the impression that I had signed 
all your mi^esty's acts without giving any trouble 
whatever,** was the cold reply. 

** But you did it unwillingly, I fear, and thought 
of your mother as a weak and timid old woman. la 
it not so, my son ? ** 

** When I signed the treaty I thought of my an- 
cestor, Charles V. After a disastrous campaign 
in Africa, he was obliged to return with his fleet 
to Spain. He sailed, it is true, but he was the 
last man to go on board. So with me— I signed 
the articles of peace, but was the last one who 
signed.** f 



^ JoMpVs own words. 
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**Have you nothing more to say on the sn^ 
ject ? Are you not glad that there is to be no 
bloodshed ? ** 

**A son and subject has no right to sit is 
judgment upon the actions of his mother and 
empress.** 

** But you are more than a subject, you are an 
emperor.** 

"No, your mi\jesty; 1 am like the Venetian 
generals. In war, they commanded the arroiea, 
and received their salaries from the republic. 
When their campaigns were over, their pensions 
were paid, and they sank back into obscurity.** 

** Ob, my son, these are hard and bitter words,*' 
exclaimed the empress, pressing her hands upon 
her heart. ** I see plainly that you are displeased 
because I have exchanged a doubtful war for an 
honorable peace.** 

" I am not so presuming as to be displeased with 
your mf\jef>ty*s acts, and if you have obtuned an 
honorable peace, I wish vou joy of it** 

Maria Theresa sighed heavily. " I perceive,'* 
said she, disconsolately, " that you are resolved 
not to let me see into your heart** 

** Oh, your majesty,** cried Joseph, with a bit- 
ter smile, ** I have no heart Where my heart 
once was, there stands an open grave ; and, one 
by one, my hopes have all been buiied there.** 

" I think it strange that the future Emperor of 
Austria should speak of buried hopes.** 

** I said nothing of an emperor, your majesty, 
I spoke of poor Joseph of Hapsburg and of his 
personal wishes. As regards the future emperor, 
he of oouree has many hopes for Austria. Firet 
among them is the wish that the epoch of hia 
reign may be very far off 1 Second, is his desire 
to serve his country. As we are now to enjoy the 
blessings of peace, and I am on the list of your ma* 
jesty*s pensioned officers, I should like, if it do not 
conflict with your views, to receive an appouit 
ment as minister to some fondgn power.*' 

"Oh,** exclaimed Maria Theresa, sorrowfully, 
" would you leave me so soon again ? ** 

** Yes, your migesty, I desire a long leave of 
absence.** 

** Whither would you then jonmey, my deaa 
child?*' 

*' I desire to visit the Empress Catharine." 

" The Empress Catharine ! ** echoed Maria The- 
resa, starting and coloring violently. ** You would 
visit that woman ? '* 

" Yes, your mnjesty. I would visit that woman 
as Baron Thugut did the King of Prussia; with 
this exception, that 1 do not go secretly — I firet 
consult your majesty.** 

Maria Theresa would not notice this thrnst of 
her son. She contented herself with replying: 
** What object can you have in going on a missicMi 
to Russia?** 

" I propose to win the friendship of the em- 
press.** 

" The fHendslup of that degraded woman! I 
do not covet it" 

" And yet your mijesty was the first to request 
her mediation in our af&ire with Gennany. Ab 
you have raised the foul fiend, and he has come 
at your call, yon must abide the consequences, 
and accept him as a friend. Since Russia is to 
have a voice in German politics, it is better that 
she speak for us, than sustain our enemy, Prussia," 

" But she has long been the ally oi 
objected the enpreBS. 
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** So much the more inoumbent is it upon us to 
disturb the alliance. To do this, is the purpose 
of my journey to Russia. I repeat my request 
for your majesty's consent." 

For some moments Maria Theresa contemplated 
her son with inexpressible tenderness. At length 
she said with a sigh, '^ You really desire, then, to 
go to Russia ? " 

" Such is my wish, your majesty." 

" Well, my child, since you desire it, I consent.; 
but I do it unwillingly. I wish to prove to my 
son how gladly I gratify him, when I can do so 
without conflicting with my duties as a sovereign." 

The emperor bowed, but spoke not a word. 
Maria Theresa sighed as^ain, and an expression of 
deep pain crossed her face. 

"When do you expect to start?" said she, 
fi»dly. 

" As soon as possible ; for if I am not mistaken, 
the time is now propitious for stepping in between 
Prussia and her beloved ally." 

"Then I am to lose my dear son at once?" 
asked the mother, with tearful eyes. " I fear he 
leaves me without a pang ; and will seldom bestow 
a thought upon the mother whose anxious heart 
follows his every movement with love." 

" I shall bestow my thoughts upon my sovereign, 
and remember that I am pledged to obtain for her 
a powerful ally. But I have much to do before I 
start. Above all things I must see Prince Eaunitz. 
I beg therefore of your majesty the permission to 
retire." 

" As the emperor pleases," sidd Maria Theresa, 
with quivering lip. 

Joseph bowed, and without a word or look at 
his mother's sorrowing countenance, turned toward 
the door. Up to this moment the empress had 
controlled her distress, but she could master her 
grief no longer. She looked at the emperor with 
dimmed eyes and throbbing heart ; and in the ex- 
tremity of her maternal anguish, she cried out, 

" Oh, my son, my precious boy 1 " 

The emperor, who was opening the door, turned 
around. He saw his mother, her tears falling 
like rain, standing close by with outstretched arms. 
But he did not respond to the appeal With an- 
other ceremonious bow, he said, " I take leave of 
your m'ljesty," and closed the door behind him. 

Maria Theresa uttered a loud cry and sank to 
the floor. " Oh," sobbed she, " I am a poor, deso- 
late mother. My child loves me no longer ! " 



CHAPTER OXXXni. 

PRINOB POTKMKIN. 

Peinck Potemkin was just out of bed. In 
front of him, two pages, richly dressed, bowed 
down to the floor as they opened the door for him 
to pass into his cabmet. Behind him, two more 
pages held up the train of his velvet dressing- 
gown, which, all bedecked with jewels, came trail- 
faig behind his tall, graceful figure. Behind the 
pages were four valets with breakfast and Turkish 
pipes. 

Add in this wise Prince Potemkhi entered his 
cabinet. He threw himself upon an ottoman 
covered with India cashmere shawls, and received 



from a kneeling page a cup of chocolat<c, which 
was handed to his highness upon a gold ik alter set 
with pearls. Then, as if the cup had been *oe 
troublesome to hold, he replaced it on the waiter, 
and ordered the page to pour the chocolate down. 

The page, apparently, was accustomed to the 
order, for he rose briskly from his knees, and ap- 
proaching the cup to Potemkin's lips, allowed the 
chocolate to trickle slowly Uowd his [irincely throat. 
Meanwhile the three pages, four valets, and six 
oflicers, who had been awaiting him in his cabinet, 
stood around in stiff, military attitudes, each one 
uncomfortably conscious that he was momentarily 
exposed to the possible displeasure of the mighty 
favorite of the mighty Czarina. 

Potemkin, meanwhile, vouchsafed not a look at 
any one of them. Afler he had sipped his choco- 
late, and the page had dried his mouth with an 
ejjbroidered napkin, he opened his lips. The 
valet whose duty it was to present it, stepped for- 
ward with the Turkish pipe, and depositing its 
magnificent golden bowl upon the Persian carpet 
by the ottoman, pla'^ed the amber mouth-piece 
between the lips of his master. 

Again a dead silence; and again those stiff 
forms stood reverentially around, while Potemkin, 
with an air of ennui and satiety, watched the blue 
wreaths that rose from his pipe to the ceiling. 

" What oVlock is it ? " asked he moodily. 

** Mid-day, your highness," was the prompt reply. 

" How many people in the anteroom ? " 

"A multitude of nobles, generals, and lesser 
petitioners, all awaitmg your highnesses appear- 
ance." 

" How long have they been there ? " 

" Three hours, your highness." 

His highness went on smoking, impelled proba- 
bly by the reflection that three hours was too 
short a time for the court of Russia to wiut for 
the ineffable blessing of his presence. 

Afler a while he became weary of the pipe, and 
raised his head. Three valets rushed forward, 
each with an embroidered suit, to inquire whether 
his highness would wear the uniform of a field- 
marshal, that of a lord-chamberlain, or the mag- 
nificent costume of a Russian prince. Potemkin 
waved them off, and rose from the ottoman. His 
long brown hair, which flowed like the mane of a 
lion around his handsome face, bore here and 
there the traces of the down pillow upon 
which he had slept ; his open dressing-gown ex- 
posed to view his slovenly under-garments ; and 
his pearl-embroidered slippers were worn over a 
pair of soiled stockings which, hanging loosely 
around his legs, revealed his powerful and well- 
shaped calves. 

In this negligk^ Potemkin approached the door 
of his anteroom. As soon as he had been an- 
nounced, a hundred weary faces grew bright with 
expectation; and princes, dukes, and nobles 
bowed before the haughty man who was even 
mightier than the empress ; for he bent before no 
mortal, while she was the slave of one will— of 
Potemkin^s. 

Silent and disdainful, Potemkin walked through 
the lines of obsequious courtiers that fell back aa 
he passed, here and there condescending to greet 
some nobleman of wealth or influence. As for 
the others who raised their imploring eyes to his, 
he affected not to know of their insignificant pres- 
ence, and returned to his cabinet without having 
vouchsafed a word to anybody. 
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"Ib the jeweller there?" asked he of the 
officer at the door, and as the hitter bowed his 
head, Potemkia added, ** Admit him, and after 
him the minister of police." 

With these words he passed into his cabinet, 
and his valets tbegan to dress him. While his 
long mane was being combed into order, Potem- 
kin amused himself playing like a juggler with 
three little golden balls, while the pale and trem* 
bling jeweller stood wondering what new robbery 
awaited him now. 

"Ah, Artankopf^ you are there?" said the 
prince, when his toilet had been completed. "I 
have an order for you." 

The jeweller made a salam, and muttered some 
unintelligible words of which Poterakin took no 
notice. 

** I saw a magnificent service of gold yesterdav 
m your show-case." 

" It is an oilier, your highness," said Artankopf, 
quickly. 

" Then I cannot buy it ? " 

" Impossible, your highness." 

" Then I order one exactly like it, above all in 
weight. The statuettes which ornament that ser- 
vice are exquisitely moulded. How much gold is 
there in it ? " 

" Sixty thousand rubles, your highness." 

Potemkin's eyes sparkled. "A considerable 
sum," said he, stroking his mane. *' I order two 
services of the same value. Do you hear ? They 
must be ready on this day week." 

" And the payment ? " Artankopf ventured to 
inquire. 

" I shall pay you in advance," replied Potemkin, 
with a Uugh. " I appomt you first courlrjeweller 
to the empress." 

The jeweller did not appear to appreciate the 
mode of payment ; he seemed terrified. 

" Oh, your highness," said he, trembling, *' I 
implore you not to make such fearful jests. I am 
the father of a large fiEimily, and if you exact of 
me to furnish you a service worth a fortune, the 
outlay for the gold alone will ruin me." 

" You will be irretrievably ruined if you do not 
fiimiph it," laughed Potemkin, while he went on 
throwing his balls and catching them. " If those 
two services are not here on the day, you take a 
journey to Siberia, friend Artankopf." 

" I will be punctual, your highness," sighed the 
jeweller. ** But the payment — I must buy the gold." 

" The payment I What, the devil — you are not 
paid by the appointment I give you I Go ; and if you 
venture to murmur, think of Siberia, and that will 
cure your grief." 

With a wave of his hand, Potemkin dismissed 
the unhappy jewpller, who left that princely den 
of extortion a broken-hearted, ruined man. 

The robber, meanwhile, was counting his gains 
and donning his field-marshaPs uniform. " One 
hundred and twenty thousand rubles* worth 
of gold I " said he to himself. " FU have the 
things melted into coin — it is more portable than 
pkte." 

The door opened, and Narischkin, the minister 
of police, entered. 

" Out, the whole gang of you I " cried Potem- 
kin; and there was a simultaneous exodus of 
officers, pages, and valets. When the heavy, 
gold-bordered silken portiere had fallen, the ty- 
innt spoke. 

" Now let us hear your report," said he, seat- 



ing himself before his toilet^nirror, where first h« 
cleaned his dazzling white teeth, and then pait><* 
his nails. 

The minister of police, m an attitude of pro- 
found respect, began to go over the occurrence* 
of the past two days in St Petersburg. 

Potemkin listened with an occasion^ yawn, anif 
finally interrupted him. " You are an old fooL 
What do I care for your burglars and bankrupts t 
You have not so much as a murder to relate u> 
me. Can you not guess that there are otbe* 
things of which I wish to hear ? " 

** Doubtless your highness wishes me to report 
the doings of the Emperor of Austria." 

" You are not quite such a dunce, then, as you 
seem to be. Well, what has the emperor been 
about these two days pist? " 

**He leads the same life as he did in Moa 
cow," said Narischkm. " He goes about as Count 
Falkenstdn." 

" He comes as his own ambassador," cried Po 
temkin, laughing, " and he could not have chosen 
a worse one than Count Falkenstein.* What a 
wretched country Austria must be when its em- 
peror travels about like an ordinary Russian gen- 
tleman 1 " 

" He arrived in St Petersburg with one servant 
carryiug his portmanteau, and engaged two rooms 
at a hotel" 

** Oh, yes, I have heard of his passion for living 
at hotels. It all proceeds from avarice. Were 
he the guest of the empress, he would be obliged 
to make some imperial presents here and there. 
When our great czarina invited him to Sarskoe- 
Selo, he accepted, on condition that he should be 
allowed to lodge at an inn. Now theie happens 
to be no inn at Sarskoc-Selo ; so the imperial gar- 
dener has hung out a sign, and the little Count of 
Falkenstein is to take up his lodging with him. 
He never will be the wiser, and will &ncy himself 
at an inn. iSo that in trifles, as in matters of state, 
the czarina shall befool Austria, and lead him by 
the nose. Tell me something more of his eccen- 
tricities. Have you dazzled him with a sight of 
our wealth ? " 

" He is not to be dazzled, your highness. Even 
the homage he has received seems to give him no 
pleasure." 

** Ah 1 Has he, then, been the object of so much 
consideration ? " 

** Her miyesty ordered it, and she has even de- 
vised some delicate compliments wherewith to 
surprise him." 

"Ah! — she seems to be inclined toward this 
little emperor," muttered Potemkin. " She indul- 
ges in fanciful projects of aggrandizement with 
him, and forgets — . Well — what were the sur- 
prises which Sie czarina prepared for his count- 
ship ? " 

'* Day before yesterday, he visited the Academy 
of Sciences. An atlas was presented to him ; and 
when he opened it, he found a map of his own 
journey from Vienna to St. Petersburg, with en- 
gravings illustrating the various details of the 
journey." f 

** Pretty good," sneered Potemkin, " but unfop> 
tunntely not original, for the little count received 
a similar compliment in Paris. Gro on." 

"Then the emperor visited the Academy of 



* Potemkin^s own words. 

t Theodore Mandt, *' Conflicts for the Blaok Sea,** pw 141. 
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Arts, and there be found a portfolio of engravingay 
among which wub an excellent portrait of hinu*eif 
with this inscription : ' Mullorum providut urbet 
€l mores hominum inspexU,^ " 

'* Who wrote the inscription ? '* asked Potem- 
kiQ, hastily. 

*' Her majesty^s self." replied Nariaehkin, with 
a deep inclination at the name. ** But the emper- 
or greets every thing with a quiet smile;. When 
he visited the mint and saw the enormous piles of 
bullion there, he merely said : * Have you always 
as much silver in the mint as there is to-day ? ' " 

Potemkin laughed aloud. "That was a sly 
question, and shows that little Falkenstem has 
been peeping behirid the scenes and has disoovered 
that we were prepared for 'uia coming.'' 

Tes, your highness. It would appear that 
Count Falkenstein does not quite believe in our 
enormous wealth; for after seeing the mint, he 
put on that mocking smile of his, and asked 
whether the Imperial Bank was in a condition to 
redeem its issue." 

" What was the answer ? " 

" ' Yes,' of course, your highness." 

** It was a masterpiece of efftontery then, and I 
shall tike the opportunity of testing its truth. Oo 
to the bank, Narischkin, and say that I need one 
hundred thousand rubles for an entertainment I 
propose to give to the czarina. I must have it 
in coin. Quick — begone." 

" I fly, your highness, but first be so kind as to 
give me the imperial order. Ton well know that 
no coin can leave the bank without the signature 
of the empress." 

" I should like to see whether they will dare to 
return my signature," cried Potemkin, fiercely. 

He wrote the order, and handing it to Narisch- 
kin, said ; " Take this to the bank directors ; and 
if they ask for the signature of the empress, tell 
them she will send it to-morrow, but I must have 
the money to-day." 

Narischkin bowed lower than he had ever been 
seen to do toward the son of the empress himself, 
and left the room on reverential tiptoes. 



CHAPTER OXXXIV. 

THE PRUSSIAN AMBASSADOB. 

When Potemkin felt himself quite alone, he 
leaned back in bis arm-chair with an uc!;ly frown. 

"Something is going on to my disadvantage 
here," muttered he. '* I saw it yesterday in Panin's 
exulting countenance. How I hate that roan ! Al- 
most as much as I do Orlo£Pl It is a blessing for 
me that both are not here to plot together. Sin- 
gly^ I do not fear them ; but together— Orloff is 
the loaded cannon, and Panio the lighted match, 
and if I am not wary — ^" 

Here, as though he had felt the shock of the 
ball, Potemkin sprang from his seat, and swung 
his hands above his head. But presently he sank 
back into his chair, and continued his meditations. 
** I must spike Orloff before he destroys me. But 
to spike a cannon, one must be able to reach it ; 
and Orlofi' is far away on his estates, like a spider 
in her wicked web. Oh, if I could but reach it, 
I would soon tear it to pieces I But where are its 



threads ? How shaU I find them f — Panm, too, is 
getting intimate with the grand duke, aad so, is 
currying favor with the empress. Yesterday when 
I entered the parlor without saluting him, Paul 
called after me with an oath, and turned to his 
mother with a complaint of my insoleuce. hvkd 
the empress did not utter one word of repioof, al- 
though she saw me near enough to hear. That u 
siguificant — it means that Catharine fears me no 
longer. But, by the eternal God I she shall learn 
that she has a master, and that her master is Po- 
temkin! 

** How dare she take Panin into her confidenoe f 
He it is who inclines her to the King of Prussia. 
This &ncy for Prussia Is the only thing she has 
in common with the grand duke. Love of Fred- 
erick is the bndge wMch Panin has built to unite 
them. I must try to lead her into another road 
of policy, and so remove Orloif and Panin. Orloff 
hates Austria, and if— pshaw I Why is that Jo- 
seph so niggardly that one cannot feel the slightest 
interest in him ? If after refusing all other invi- 
tation.^ he had paid me the compliment of accept- 
ing mine — but, no ! — this haughty Austrian treats 
me with as little consideration as he does the rest 
of the world ; and forces me, in spite of myself, 
to the side of Frederick. But there I find Orloli 
and Panin, and we cannot work together. They 
must be disgraced, and Catharine made to follow 
me. How shall I commence ? What shall 1 do ?" 

A knock at the door put an end to his commu- 
nings. 

" His excellency the Count von Gdrtz, ambas- 
sador of his majesty the King of Prussia," said 
the officer, who announced the visitors of Potem- 
kin. 

"Show his excellency into the little parlor," 
said the latter, carelessly, " and tell him that I wUl 
receive him there." 

"Ah!— Count von Gortz," thought Potemkm. 
" That signifies that my enemies have not yet tri- 
umphed, and that the King of Prussia ihinks me 
powerful enough to concihate. Well — ^I must have 
time for retiection." 

. And without the slightest regard to the station 
of his visitor, Potemkin sat for hali* an hour, re- 
volving in his mind what sort of reception he 
should give to Frederick's overtures. In spite of 
the slight. Count von Gortz came forward with a 
gracious smile, as Potemkin, slightly nodding, 
passed on to a seat, and waved luis hand for the 
count to take another. 

" I am commissioned by my sovereign, the King 
of Prussia, to request an mterview of your high- 
ness," be<!an Von Gortz. 

Potemkin nodded, but said nothing. 

** His m^jesty has iatrusied me with a most fiat- 
tering commission," continued the ambassador. 

" Let us hear it," replied Potemkin, with indif- 
ference. 

Count von Gortz bowed, rose, and drew from 
his bosom a rich velvet etui which he banded to 
the prince. 

" His majesty, my august sovereign, in acknowl- 
edgment of your bighoess's great and glorious 
deeds, wishes to convey to you a token of his ad- 
miration and friendship," said Count von Gortz, 
solemnly. " He has bestowed upon your highness 
the order of the Black £agle, and I have the honor 
to present it to you with the insignia." 

Potemkin took the etui and without opening it 
laid it on the table beside him. "Ah," said he^ 
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with a shrog, " his majesty sends me the Black 
Eagle. I am much obliged to h^m, but really I 
have so many orders that 1 have nowhere left 
to wear them, and how to dispose of this new one 
I scarcely know. See for yourHelf," continued he 
smiling, and pointing to bis breast, which indeed 
was covered with crosses, " do i not look like a 
vender of orders, carrying about his samples ? '* * 

'* If I may be allowed to use your excellency's 
word?, you carry about samples, not only of your 
treasures, but of your heroism and statesmanship. 
It would be a pity if among them, you should not 
wear a decorati(Ai of my august sovereign/' 

** Very well, then, to oblige the King of Prussia, 
I will wear the cross, and I beg you return him my 
thanks. Have you any thing more to say, count ? '' 

Count von Gortz cast a searching glance around 
the apartment, especially upon tlie heavy velvet 
window-curtains. 

*' Get up and look for yourself, if you suspect 
C^e presence of anybody," said the prince. 

" Your highnesses word is sufficient. Allow me 
then to speak openly and confidentially." 

** In the name of your sovereign ? " 

" Tes, your highness. You know that the treaty, 
which for eight years has allied Russia and Prus- 
sia is about to expire." 

'* Is it ? " said Potemkin, carelessly. " I was not 
aware of it, for I take no interest in minor poli- 
tics." 

** Your highness has in view the great whole 
only of the field of diplomacy," replied the com- 
plaisant minister. '^ But for Prussia this alliance 
ie a most important one, and my sovereign has 
nothing more at heart than the renewal of his al- 
liance with Russia. He knows how much bis in- 
terests heie are threatened by the visit of the 
Emperor Joseph; and he desired me to ask of 
your highness whether it would be advisable for 
him to send Prince Henry to counteract it." 

Potemkin replied to this question by a loud 
laugh. " What a set of timid people you are ! " 
said he. ^What formalities about nothing! 
When the emperor was about to visit us, the 
ezirina must know whether it was agreeable to 
the King of Prussia ; now the king wishes to know 
from me v^hether the visit of Prince Henry is ex- 
pedirnt." 

**Ye8. His majesty wishes advice from your 
highness alone, although there are others who 
would gladly be consulted by him." 

" Others ? you mean Panin — ^have you, then, 
asked counsel of no one, count y" 

** Of no one. My sovereign wishes to consult 
with no one excepting your hin;hne8S." 

For the first time Potemkin betrayed his satis- 
fection by a triumphant smile. "If your king 
comes to me exclusively — mark me well, epicltt- 
9ivdf^ — ^for advice, I am willing to serve him." 

** Your highness may see that my sovereign ad- 
dresses himself to you alone," replied the minister, 
handing him a letter in Frederick's own handwri- 
ting. 

Potemkin, without any appearance of surprise, 
took it and broke the seal. The king began by 
Baying that he had every reason to believe that 
the object of Joseph's visit to Russia was to alien- 
ate Rusna from her old ally. Then he went 
into ecstasies over the genius and statesmanship 

^ All FoternkfaTs own words. Dobm> Memoin, voL 



of Potemkin, and besought him to uphold the iiv> 
terests of Prussia. Furthermore he promised bill 
interest and influence to the prince, not only for 
the present, but for the future, when it was prob- 
able that he (Frederick) could serve Potemkin sub- 
stantially.* 

A long pause ensued after the reading of this 
letter. Potemkin threw himself back, and in an 
attitude of thoughtfidness raised his eyes to the 
rich pictured ceiling above him. 

** I do not entirely understand the king," Raid 
he, after some time. " What does he mean by 
saying that he will try to make that possible wluch 
seems impossible i " 

" His migesty has learned that your highness is 
desirous of being created Duke of Courland. He 
will use all his interest with Staiiislaus to this 
effect, and indemnify the Duke de Biron, who would 
lose Courland, by augmenting his possessions in 
Silesia. The king also means that he is rojidy to 
find a bride for the future Duke of Couiiaiid 
among the princesses of Germany." 

" Really," said Potemkin, kughing, " the mys- 
terious phrase is significant. But the king Jays 
too much stress upon that little duchy of Cour- 
land ; if I wanted it, I could make it mine witl;out 
troubling his mugesty in the least. As to the bride, 
I doubt whether it would be agreeable to the czari- 
na for me to marry, and this matter 1 leave to her- 
self. What does the king mean by a proffer of 
friendship for the future ? " 

Count Gortz leaned forward and spoke scarcely 
above his breath. " His majesty means to promise 
his influence with the grand duke, so that in the 
event of his mother's death, your hi;z;hness would 
be secure of your person and property."f 

This time the prince was unable to suppress his 
real feelings ; he started, and a deep flush over* 
spread his face. 

" How ? " said he, in a whisper, ** has the king 
the power to read my thoughts—" 

He did not conclude his sentence, but sprang 
from his seat and paced the room in hurried excite- 
ment Count von Gortz also had risen and con- 
templated him in anxious silence. 

" Did the courier from Berlin bring any letterc 
to the czaiina?" asked Potemkin, as he ceased 
walking and stood before Von Gortz. 

" Yes, your highness, ind I shall deliver them, 
as soon as I receive the assurance of your influ 
ence with the empress." 

" Very well, you have it. I will go to her a1 
once. Meanwhile go to Count Panin, to whose 
department this affair belongs, and induce him 
to lay before the czarina a proposition for the re- 
newd of the Prussian alliance. Then ask an au- 
dience of the empiess, and present your creden- 
tials. You see that I am in earnest, for I work 
in conjunction with my enemy ; but before I make 
one step, you must write out the king's last prom- 
ise to me, adding that you are empowered to do 
so by his majesty of Prussia and having signed 
the promise, you must deliver me the paper." 

" May I inquire the object of these papers ? " 

Potemkin approached the count, and whispered 
in his ear. " It is a matter of life and death. If 
the grand duke should come to the throne, from 
the unbounded regard which he has for the King 



* This letter Is historical, and is to be found in Dohm*a 
Memoirs, vol. I., p. 412. 
t Baomer^s GontributionB, etc, vol v., p. 48& 
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of Prusffla, I know that this paper will protect me 
from his vengeance.'' 

" Your highness shall have it" 

" At OQce ? For you understand that I must 
have some guaranty before I act. Tour king's 
words are not explicit'' 

" I shall draw up the paper, and send it to your 
hlghnesd before I ask an audience of the czarina." 

" Then the King of Prussia may reckon upo;. 
me, and I saall serve him to-day, as I hope that in 
future he will serve me. Go now, and return with 
the paper as soon as it is ready " 

"• I believe that Prussia means fairly," said Po- 
temkin, when he found himself once more alone. 
**Bat that only means that Prussia needs me, 
and that," cried he, exultingly, " means taat I am 
mightier than Panin, mightier than the grand duke 
— ^ut a.n I mightier than Orloffy — Oh, this Orloif 
is tne spectre that forever threatens my repose I 
He or I must fall, for Russia is too small to hold 
us both. But which one ? Not I — by the Eter- 
nal—not 1 1 " 

Just then there was a knock at the door, and 
Fotemkin, who was standing with his fist clmched 
and his teeth set, fell back into his seat. 

" How dare you disturb me ?" cried he, savagely. 

^* Pardon me, your highness, but this is your day 
for receiving the foreign ambassadors, and his ex- 
cellency of Austria craves an audience H " 

"Cobenzl? Is he alone?" 

" Ye^, your highness." 

** In ten minutes, admit him here." 



CHAPTER OXXXV. 

THB AUSTRIAN AMBASSADOB. 

Ten minutes later the door was opened, and 
Count Cobenzl, on the point of his toes, tipped into 
the room. Potemkin, on the sofa, was lookmg 
the picture of indifference ; his eyes half-shut and 
his tall form stretched out at fall length, he seem- 
ed judt to have awakened from sleep. But during 
those (en minutes he had been doing any thing but 
sleeping He had been decorating himself with 
the cross of the Black Eagle, and had allowed the 
broad ribbon to which it was attached to trail upon 
the carpet 

" It is well. Count Cobenzl," said Potemkin, 
gr<>eting the minister, " that you did not come five 
minutes later, for you would not have met me at 
ail" 

** Pardon me, I should then have had but five 
minutes to wait in your anteroom," replied Co- 
benzl. " I detest anterooms, and wish that I 
had come ten minutes later, that I might have 
been introduced to your presence at once." 

** You would not have seen me at all, I tell 
you ; for I am about to have an audience of the 
emprtfis." 

"Ah, indeed!" cried Cobenzl. "That ac- 
counts for all these brilliant decorations, then." 

" You certainly did not suppose that I was 
wearing them in honor of your \lsit, did you ?" 
asked Potemkin, with quiet insolence. 

" Oh, n ), I thought it a mere mise en achie" 

'* Ah, Count Cobenzl is still mad on the subject 
of the drama," replied Potemkin, laughing. 



" What new comedy are you ab lut to got np at 

the Austrian embassy, eh ? " 

"A very pretty thing, just from Paris, your 
highness. It is called, * The Disgraced Favorite, 
or the Whims of Fortune.' " 

Potemkln's eyes flashed fire, but he controlled 
himself, and said, "Where is the scene of the 
drama laid f " 

" I do not precisely remember. In Tartary, or 
Mongolia, or — ^" 

" Or in the moon," interrupted Potemkin, 
laughing. " But come — be seated, and let us be 
serious." So saying, Potemkin threw himself 
back again upon the divan, and pointed to an 
arm-chair, which Cobenzl quietly accepted. The 
chair happened to be close to the spot where the 
ribbon of the Black Eagle was lying. Cobenzl see- 
ing that it was under his feet, picked it up, and 
presented it to the prince. 

" You know not what you do, count. You 
raise your enemy when you raise that ribbon. It 
has just been sent to me by the King of Prussia. 
I am quite in despair at being obliged to wear it, 
for it takes up so much room. The star of the 
Black Eagle is very large. Do you not think 



so 
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" Yes, your highness, and I congratulate you 
upon its possession, for the close King of Prussia 
does not oflen give away bis diamonds." 

" It would appear thtit diamonds do not abound 
in Prussia," replied Potemkin, with a gesture of 
slight toward the cross on his breast. "These 
brilliants are rather yellow." 

" Do you prefer Austrian diamonds ? " asked 
Cobenzl, significantly. 

" I have never seen any," answered Potemkin, 
with a yawn. 

" Then I am happy to be the first to introduce 
them to your notice," said Cobenzl rising, and 
taking from his pocket a turkey-morocco case. 
" My august emperor has commissioned me to 
present to you this little casket." 

" Another order 1 " said Potemkin, with affect- 
ed horror. 

"No, your highness. Orders are toys for 
grown-up children. But you are a great man, and 
a toy for you must have some scientific significance. 
My emperor has heard that your highness has a 
costly collection of minerals and precious stones. 
His majesty, therefore, with his own hand has se- 
lected the specimens which I have the honor to 
present in his name." 

Potemkin, whose indifference had all vanished 
as he listened, opened the casket with some 
eagerness; and an exclamation of rapture fell 
from his lips, as he surveyed its costly contents. 
There were Indian diamonds of unusual size and 
brilliancy ; Turkish rubies of fiery crimson ; mag- 
nificent sapphires; turquoises of purest tint; 
large specimens of lapis-lazuli. all veined with 
gold ; and translucent chrysoprase of bright me- 
tallic green. 

" This is indeed a princely gift," cried the cov- 
etous Potemkin, perfectly dazzleJ by the magnifi- 
cence, and intoxicated by the possession of all 
these riches. " Never have I seen such jewels. 
They blaze like the stars of heaven I " 

Cobenzl bowed. ** And this sapphire ! " con- 
tinued the prince, " the empress herself has noth- 
ing to compare to it ! " 

" The czarina looks upon your highness as the 
brightest jewel in her crown — as her incomparable 
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Bapphire. But observe this turquoise ; it is one 
of the greenish hue so prized bj connoisseurs, and 
its like is not to be purchased with money." 

Suddenly Potemkin, ashamed of his raptures, 
closed the casket with a click and pushed it 
aside. 

" You can tell your emperor," said he, " that 
you were an eye-witness of the gratification I have 
received from this superb addition to my scientific 
collections. And now, count, without circumlo- 
cution, how can I serve you, and what does the 
emperor desire of me ? Such gifts as these indi- 
cate a request'* 

*' Frankly, then, the emperor seeks your high- 
ness's friendship, and wishes you to further his 
majesty's plans." 

" What are these plans ? " 

** Oh, your highness is too shrewd a statesman 
not to have guessed them, and not to understand 
that we merely shift the scene of the war. We 
pitch our tents at St. Petersburg with the object 
of winning Russia to our side." 

** ]iut here Prussia hulds the battle-field ; you 
will have to fight against superior numbers." 

" Not if Prince Poterakin be our ally," replied 
Cob< nzl, courteously. ** True, Prussia has Orloff, 
Panin, and the grand duke — " 

** Ind who tells you that Prussia has not Po- 
t-emkin also?" cried the prince, laughing. *^Do 
you not see that I wear the Black Eagle ? " 

" Yes ; but your highness is too wise to be the 
^rly of Prussia. You are too great a state man 
to commit such a bevne. Orloff, who has never 
forgiven you for succeeding him in Catharine's 
favor, Orloff asks no greater triumph than that of 
harnessing your highness to the car of his politr 
ical proclivities." 

" H<i shall never enjoy that triumph," muttered 
Potemkin. 

** Not if the emperor can prevent it ; and, there- 
fore, his majesty hopes that your highness will 
nstain Austria.'* 

" But what are Austria's plans ? " 

'* Austria wishes to occupy the place which 
Prussia now enjoys as the ally of Russia. Prussia, 
while wooing the czarina, ogles the grand duke, 
and it is her interest to bring them together. I 
know that the matter was thoroughly discussed 
yesterda} between Count Panin and the Prussian 
ambassador." 

" The Prussian ambassador was yesterday in 
conference with Panin ? " 

"Not only yesterday, but to-day, I met him 
ooming from Panin's with his order of the Black 
Eagle, and a letter for your highness from the 
king." 

" Truly your spies are great detectives," cried 
Potemkin. 

"They are well paid," was the significant reply. 

" And what, for example, were the proposals of 
Von Gortz ? " 

"Von Gortz stated that as Panin, the grand 
duke, and himself were not a match for the em- 
peror and your highness, you were to be won 
©ver by flattery, orders, and promises." 

" True ! " cried Potemkin. " Your spies are 
right. What else ? " 

" Another powerful friend of Prussia has been 
recalled from his estates, and summoned to 
Petersburg." 

Potemkin sprang from the sofa with a howl of 
rage. 



" What t Orioff summoned by Von Gdrtz ; he 
who—" 

" Who was enticing your highness with vain 
promises, had suggested to the czarina the im- 
perative necessity of recalling Orloff, with the ex- 
press intention of holding you in check." 

"What an infernal plotl But it bears the 
stamp of Panin's treachery upon its face," mut- 
tered Potemkin, while with hasty strides he walk- 
ed up and down the room. 

Cobenzl watched him with a half smile, and 
taking up the ribbon of the Black Eagle, he 
passed it thiough his hands by way of pastime. 

After much gong to and fro, Potemkin stopped, 
and his countenance was expressive of courage 
and resolve. 

" Coimt Cobenzl, I know what are the plans of 
Austria, and they shall be sustained. Your in- 
terests are mine, for it is no longer a question of 
Austria or Prussia, but of Potemkin or Orloff! 
You see, therefore, that I am smcere ; but Austria 
must sustain me, and we must tread our political 
path together." 

" Austria will go hand and heart with youi 
highness." 

" Austria must sustain me, I say, and our pass- 
word shall be, * The Cokquest of Turkey.' That 
is the spell by which 1 rule the czarina. My 
enemies often fill her mind with distrust of me 
but that great project shields me from their 
weapons. Still I am in danger ; for here in Rus- 
sia, we look neither to the past nor to the future ; 
the excitement of the hour reigns absolute. A good 
subject never knows how to regulate his conduct. 
If I were sure of blame for doing evil, or of appro- 
bation for doing good, I might know what to ex- 
pect from the czarina. But when a sovereign is 
the slave of her passions, all ordinary modes of 
deducing effect from cause fall to the ground.* I 
hve in a whirlpool, from which I cau devise no 
means of escape ; but, by th'e grave of my mother, 
this life shall cease I I shall resume my power 
over the empress, and I shall trample my enemies 
under foot, were they to take shelter under the 
throne itself I'* 

While Poterokiu spoke thus, he clinched his 
fist, and his herculean arm was raised as if to fell 
his invisible enemies. 

" Whosoever be the foe, Austria will be at your 
side," said Cobenzl. 

" I believe you," replied Potemkin, with re- 
turning calmness, "for it is your interest to be 
there. I know what you desire. First you sup- 
plant Prussia with Russia, and thatnitails a cool- 
ness with France, Prussia's dearest friend. Then 
you also dissolve with France, and we both court 
the alliance of England, so as to isolate France 
and Prussia from European politics. The plan ia 
good, and will succeed if you are discreet." 

"How discreet?" 

" You must weigh well your behavior toward 
the czarina. I dare not advise the emperor, but 
let me advise you. You have often occasion to 
see the empress. Before you see her consult with 
me as to the topics of your discourse with her, and 
so we shall always be enabled to act in concert. 
Avoid all dissimulation ; let her perceive that you 
leave craft to the lovers of Prussia. Flatter as 
often as you see fit; flatter Catharine, however, 
not for what she is, but what she ought to be. f 

* Potcmkln^B own words. Baumer, vol v., p. 678L 
tlbid. 
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GonTince ber that Austria Is willing to further her 
ambition, not to restrain it, as Prussia has al- 
ways done. Do this, and in a few months Aus- 
tria will have changed rdles with Prussia, and 
your enemies and mine shall be overthrown to- 
gether." 

A knock was heard at the door, and an officer 
entered. 

*' How dare you interrupt me ? *' cried Potemkin, 
stamping bis foot. 

" Pardon, your highness. The private secretafy 
of the Emperor of Austria has orders from his 
sovereign to hand a note to Count Gobenzl in your 
highnesses presence." 

" A very singular order. But we will gratify 
the emperor. Admit his majesty's messenger." 

Gunther was introduce 1, who bowed low to 
Potemkin, passed on, and delivered his note. 

"From his majesty's hand," sat d he. "Your 
excellency is to read it at once. It requires no an- 
swer." Then, bowing deeply, the secretary backed 
out of the room, and the discreet porHere fell, 
preventing the transmission of the slightest sound. 

" Read," said Potemkin, " for doubtless the em- 
peror has good reason for his haste." 

Oount Cobenzl broke the seal ; but instead of a 
note for himself, a sealed dispatch within, bore the 
address of the prince. The count presented it at 
once, and Potemkin eagerly tore it open. He 
Beemed electrified by its contents ; so much so 
that Cobenzl started forward to his assistance, ex- 
claimmg: '^Oracious Heaven, what has happen- 
ed ? Your highness is ill ! " 

" No, no," said Potemkin, " but read this, that 
I may be sure I do not dream." 

Ciobenzl took the letter and read : 

" * My Dbar Prince : To win youf friendship, 
I have neither flattery, decorations, duchies, prin- 
cesses, nor promises for the future; convinced as 
[ am that your highness is able to reach the sum- 
mit of your desires without help from other mor- 
tals. But I have something to impait which will 
prove the sincerity of my intentions toward you. 
An hour ago. Count OrlofT arrived in St. Peters- 
burg, and he is now hi secret conference with the 
czarini^ Joseph.' " 

" I was right ; it was not my secret apprehen- 
sions which conjured those spectral letters," cried 
Potemkin; ''they are really the writing of the em- 
peror, and Gregory Orloff is here." 

He sprang forward like a bull rushing to the 
attack. 

" Gregory Orloif is with Catharine, and I cannot 
slay him at her feet I But stay," exclaimed he, 
exultingly, and then his words resolved themselves 
back into thought. "My key — ^my key— I will 
force her to hear me. Count," continued he aloud, 
" I beg of you to excuse me, for I must go at once 
to the empress. Tell thp emperor that if I weath- 
er the storm that is bursting over my head, I 
mil prove to him my eternal gratitude for the ser- 
vice he has rendered me this day. FareweU! 
Pray for me ; or if you like better, go home and 
get up a fine drama for the day of my burial." 

" Nothing less than Voltaire's * Death of Julius 
Oesar ' would suit such an occasion ; but God for- 
bid that your highness should come to harm ! I 
hasten to do your bidding." 

Potemkin, trembling mth impatience, stood 
watching Count Cobend, as with Ids mincing gait 



he tripped out of tLe room, and turned again at 
the door to make his last bow. Scarcely had the 
portihre fallen when he sprang across the room, 
and darted toward his sleeping-chamber. Near 
his bed stood an escritoire. He flung it open and 
taking thence a casket filled with gold chains, dia- 
monds, and other jewels, he turned out the con- 
tents with such violence that they flew over the 
room in every direction. He found what he sought ; 
it was a little secret compartment. He pressed 
the spring and it opened, revealing nothin<; but a 
key I But Potemkin snatched it up, and, unheed- 
ing the treasures worth a million, that lay scat« 
tered about the room, he passed into a little dark 
anteroom, thence into a corridor, up and down 
staircases, forward, forward, rapidly forward 1 

Finally he reached the end of a long, narrow 
corridor. Nothing here was to be seen save a 
blank, white wall, which separated Po>emkiu's 
dwelling from the palace of the czarina. But in 
the corner of this wall was a scarcely perceptible 
recess. He pressed it with his finger, when the 
wall parted, revealing a door — the door ^hich led 
to Catharine's own private apartments Potem- 
kin's key unlocked it, and he darted lhrou;;h the 
opening — on, on, until he reached another d«)or, 
which also yielded to his key ; and then, breath- 
ing freely, he looked around the cab net of the 
czarina, and exclaimed, " I am saved I ' 



CHAPTER OXXXYI. 

THB EMPBBBS OATHABINB. 

The magnificent state-apartments of the em- 
press were silent and empty, for she had given 
out that she needed solitude to «vo?k, s!ie would 
hold no levee to-day. But she was not alone; she 
was in a cabinet which led to her bedchamber ; 
and with her was Count Orloff, her former lover 
and the murderar of her husband. 

The empress lay half buried in the depths of a 
crimson velvet couch; and her large blue eyes 
were fixed with an expression of tenderness upon 
Orlofi", who sat opposite to her. In spite of her 
fifty years, Catharine was a very handsome wo- 
man. Age had respected her fair, imperial brow, 
and the fingers of time had relented as they ' 
passed over it. Her eyes were as biight and beau- 
tiful as ever ; her .tips as red, and their smile as 
fascinating, as in the days of her youth ; and in 
her bosom beat the passionate, craving, restless 
heart of a maiden of seventeen. T.iis heart was 
as capable of love as of hate ; and her graceful 
person as fitted to inspire love as it had ever been. 
Just now Catharine was anxious to please. She 
thought over the golden hours of her youthful 
passion, and tried to win a smile from OrloflTs 
stern face. She forgot in him the man who had 
placed a bloody crown upon her head ; she saw 
but the paramour who had wreathed her broWg 
with the myrtles and roses of requited love. 

They had spoken of indifierent things hut Cath- 
arine had grown silent, and the silence was b^ 
coming embarrassing to Orloff. 

" Your majesty commanded my presence," be- 
gan he. 

Catharine raised her beautiful white arm from 
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ibe cushion where it laj, and motioned him to ap- 
proach. 

'' Hush, Orloff/' said she, in a low voice. '* No 
one hears us, do not call me majesty." 

''My revered sovereign,*' stammered Orlo£ 
" I—" 

"{Sovereign! Do I look as if I were your 
sovereign, Orloff? No, no, I am here as the 
woman who is not ashamed of the love we once 
cherished for each other. The world says that I 
am not pious, and verily I believe that'Voltaire 
has corrupted me ; but I have one steadfast faith, 
and I cling to it as fanatics do to Christianity. 
My religion is the religion of memory, Gregory; 
and you were its first hierophant" 

Orloff muttered some unintelligible words ; for 
truth to tell, he did not quite comprehend the 
vagaries of his imperial mistress. He was a man 
of deeds, fit for action and strife ; but tiiere was 
neither imagination nor poetry in his nature. He 
saw, however, that Catharine smiled and beckoned. 
He hastened forward, and bending the knee, kissed 
her hand 

'* Gregory," said she, tenderly, " I sent for you 
to talk of the prospects of your son." 

"Your majesty speaks of Basil Bobinsky?" 
askea Orloff, with a smile. 

"Yes,* replied Catharine, "of your son, or 
rather, ii you prefer it, of our son." 

" Your majesty acknowledges him, and yet you 
have thrust his father from your heart. You 
sacrificed me to a man whom I hate — not because 
he is m >' successful rival, but because he does not 
deserve the love of my empress ; because he is a 
heartier spendthrift, and a wretch who is ready to 
Bell his sovereign's honor at any moment, pro- 
vided ihe price offered him be worth the treachery. 
Ohli^ maddens me when I think that Gregory 
Orloff was displaced for a Potemkin 1 " 

Catharine laid her jewelled hand upon Crieff's 
lips. *' Hush, Orloff, do not vituperate. I have 
called for you to-day to give me peace. I do not 
wifh the two men who share my heart to stand 
foiever glaring at each other in implacable hatred. 
I meh to unite you through the sweet influences 
of a young couple's love. I beseech you, Gregory, 
do not refuse me the boon I crave. Give your 
onsent for Basil to marry the Countess Alexandra, 
Potemkin's niece." 

" Ne\r;rl " thundered Orloff, starting to his feet, 
and retreating like an animal at bay. "Never 
will I consent for my bastard to marry the wench 
of such a contemptible fool as Potemkin ! " * 

Catiiarine rose from her couch with a look of 
tendei reproach. "You will not grant my heart's 
dearest winh ? " said she. 

" 1 cannot do it, Catharine," cried Orloff, wildly. 
** My blood btiils at the very thought of being con- 
nectdl to Potemkin. No, indeed ! No tie shall 
ever bind me to him, that hinders my hand, should 
Tou one day ask of me, to sever bis bead from 
his body." 

C .tliarine again put her hand before Crieff's 
mo-'h. " Hush, you fulminating Jove I " said she. 
"Must you be forever forging thunderbolts, or 
waging war with Titans ? But you know too well 
that in your godlike moods you are irresistible. 
What a triumph it is to wm a boon from such a 
man 1 Invest me with this glory, Orloff; and I 

^ ■ — — 

* OrlolTB own words. Baumer's ContrlbutlonB, etc, vol. 
T.,p.418. 



five up my plan for a marriage between Basil aud 
Otemkin's niece." 

"Niece," echoed Orloff, " say his mistress I '* 

"Not so," exclaimed Catharine. "So treach- 
erous, I will not believe Potemkin to be ! " 

"Nevertheless, Alexandra is his mistress, and 
the whole court knows it." 

" If I find it so, Potemkin shall feel the weight 
of my vengeance, and nothing shall save bim ! " 
cried Catharine, her eyes darting fire. '*But I 
tell you it is not so. He has his faults, but this is 
not one of them." 

" Then you confess that the great Potemkin has 
faults, do you ? " 

" It was precisely because of his faults that 1 
sent for you ) " 

"J/e/" 

" You — Gregory Orloff, the truest of the true I 
You have done me good service in your life; to 
you I am indebted for my crown, and you are its 
brightest jewel But I have a favor now to ask 
of you which concerns my happiness more than 
any thing you have ever done for me before, my 
Gregory " 

" Speak, my empress, speak, and I will die to 
serve you ; " replied Orloflj inspired by Catharine's 
earnestness. 

She laid her white hand upon his shoulder, and 
said in her most enticing tones : " Be the friend 
of Potemkin. Let him learn by your example to 
be more careful of the great trusts which he holds 
from me; more conciliating, and more gratefiiL 
For, indeed, in return for all the favors I bestow 
upon bim, he makes my life one long martyrdom. 
P'or God's sake, Orloff, be friendly with Potemkin, 
and try to rescue me from the tempests which 
daily and hourly burst over mj devoted head." * 
She leaned her head upon his bosom, and looked 
imploringly into his face. 

"Your majesty," said Orloff, warmly, "you 
know that I am your slave. If Potemkin is ob- 
noxious to you, speak the word, and I annihilate 
him. But my reputation will not permit me to 
consort with a man whom I despise, and whom I 
Hhould be forced, nevertheless, to regard as the 
first subject of the empire. Pardon me if I can- 
not grant your migesty's petition." 

" Go, then, cruel man, and leave me to my fate," 
said Catharine in tears. 

" Since your migesty desires it, I retire." And 
Orloff bowing, turned to leave the room, but 
Catharine threw hei*self upon the sofa with a soU 
and he returned. 

" Do you weep for Potemkin ? " said he. '* Spare 
your tears. He loves no one but himself, and his 
only aim in life is to enervate and weakt n ifoi^r 
mind, that he may reign in your stead." 

" Oh, Orloff, be merciful I " said Catharine, clasp- 
ing her hands. 

But Orloff continued: "Potemkin has essen- 
tially damaged your fleet; he has ruined your 
army ; and what is worse, he has lowered you in 
the estimation of your subjects, and of the world. 
If you 8 re willing to be rid of so daugerous a 
man, my life is at your disposal ; but if you must 
temporize with bim, I can do nothing to further 
measures which are to be carried out by flattery 
and hypocrisy." 

" I believe you, unhappily I believe you," said 
Catharine, weeping. " Potemkin deserves all that 

* Catharine's own worda 
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you say of him, but I hare not the heart to punish 
him as he deserves. I cannot bid you destroy 
the giant whose shadow darkens my throne. Tou 
see, Orioff, that I am a poor, weak woman, and 
have not ttie strength to punish the guilty." 

" I see that your majesty prizes the oppressor 
of my country far more than that country's self ; 
and since it is so, I have nothing more to do 
here. Farewell, Catharine — I must return to 
Gatzchina." 

He kissed the hand of the empress, and passed 
into the adjoining apartment He went slowly 
through the magnificent state-rooms, through 
which he had to pass to the corridor, and with 
weeping eves Catharine followed his tall form 
from door to door. She would have leaned for 
support upon that strong man, but he refused 
to shelter her, and she fdt a sense of desolation 
which seemed to her a presentiment of evil 

"Orloflf, Orloffl" cried she, imploringly ; and 
she nastened after him. He was passing out into 
the corridor, when he heard her voice, and saw 
her coming fleet as a dove toward him. 

** Orlof^" said she, panting for breath, ** do not 
leave St. Petersburg to-day. Remain for three 
days, and, perhaps, in that time I may gather 
courage to accept your help, and rid myself of 
this man."' 

" I will await your majesty's decision," replied 
Orloff; '*and if then my sword is not required in 
your service, I shall leave St. Petersburg forever." 

He bowed, and the heavy pmiih-e fell behind 
him as he passed from the czarina's sight. 
Slowly she returned to her cabinet, murmuring, 
'^hree days he will wait to know if—" 

But suddenly she started, appalled at the sight 
of an apparition that occupied the divan on which 
she was about to repose her weary limbs. She 
uttered a wild scream of terror, for on this divan 
sat — ^Potemkin. 



CHAPTER OXXXVn. 

THE QZABINA AND HSB MASfEB. 

With flashing eyes, folded arms, and pale, stem, 
fiice, sat Potemkin, and his glance seemed about 
to annihilate the terrified woman, who had neither 
strength to call for help nor self-possession to 
greet her unwelcome visitor. He rose, however, 
and came forward. Catharine trembled and shud- 
dered %s he passed her by, locked the door and 
put the key in his pocket 

The empress looked aroimd, and in deadly fear 
saw that there was no hope of rescue. She was 
alone with Potemkin, entirely alone ! 

Not a word had yet been spoken, but this fear- 
ful silence affirighted her more than a tempest of 
angry words would have done. 

At last Potemkin stood directly before her, and 
spoke. ** If Potemkin is obnoxious to you, speak 
the word, and I annihilate him." 

" Oh I " screamed Catharine, " he knows aU." 

*'Ye8,I know aU — ^I heard Orloff ofier to b^my 
execationer. Pray, why did yon not accept the 
offer at once ? " 

He had come so near, that Catharine felt his 
hot breath upon her bh>w, like the blast from a 
foxiiaoe. 



"I ask you again,** Mid he, stamping his foot 
with fury, " why do you not let the ax^ of your 
executioner fall upon my neck ? Answer me I " 

Catharine was speechless with fright, and Po- 
temkin, exasperated at her silence, raised his 
di ached hand, and looked so fierce, that the 
czarina fell backward almost upon her knees, 
murmuring-^ 

** Potemkin, would you kill me ! " 

** And if I did," cried he, grinding his teeth, 
" would death not be the just punishment of your 
treachery ? Your treachery to me, who have 
given you my heart, my soul, my life, while you-^- 
betray and accuse me, not face to face, as would 
an honorable woman, but behind my back as be- 
comes a coward and a hypocrite ! Look at me, 
and answer my question, I command you ! " 

Again he raised his hand, and his deep voice 
rolled like angry thunder in her ear. Catharine, 
against her will, obeyed his voice, and raised her 
eyes to his. She saw his lofty brow, like that of 
an angry demt-god, his dark, dangerous, fiery 
eyes, his glistening teeth, his magnificent frame, 
lithe, athletic, and graceful as that of 

** The statue that enchants the world,** 
and a sensation of shuddering ecstasy flooded her 
whole being. Forgotten were her fears, her ter- 
ror, her dream of vengeance; and, regardless of 
the hand which was still raised to threaten her, 
she cried out, in tones of mingled love and an- 
guish : 

" Oh, Alexandrowitsch, how preter-human is 
your beauty I You stand, like an avenging god, 
before me ; and I-r— I can only worship and trem- 
ble ! " 

With faltering steps she approached, and fold- 
ing her arms around his stalwart form, she laid 
her head upon his breast, and wept " See," mur- 
mured she, '* I am here to receive the stroke. Let 
me die by your hand, Oregory Alexandrowitsch, 
for since you love me no longer, I am weary of 
lifel" 

Potemkin heaved a sigh, and freeing himself 
from Catharine's arms, fell back upon the sofa, 
buried his face in his hands, and sobbed convul- 
sively. 

** Why do you weep, Potemkin ? " said Catha^ 
rine, hastening to his side. 

" Why I weep ! " exclaimed he. " I weep be- 
cause of my own crime. Despair had well-nigh 
made of me a traitor. Why does not this hand 
wither, which was uplifted to touch the anointed 
of the Lord ! Why does not Heaven smite the 
wretch whose misery had tempted him to such 
irreverence of his sovereign ! " 

And Potemkin flung himself at Catharine's feet, 
crying out : 

** Kill me, Catharine, that I may not go mad for 
remorse of my treason ! " 

Catharine smiled, and tried to raise him up. 

''No," said she, tenderly, ''live, and live for 



If 



me. 

But Potemkin still clung to her feet. 

" No, let me lie here as the sinner lies before 
the altar of the Host High I I am a traitor — ^but 
despair has made me criminal. As I stood behind 
the tapestry, and heard how my empress accused 
me, I felt that the spectral hand of madness was 
hovering above my brain. Oh, Catharine, it is 

iron whom I adore, you who have made of me % 
unatic I " 
Agam he buried his &06 in Cfttharine*s robeSi 
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and wept She, perfectly disarmed, leaned oyer 
liim, caressing him with her hands, and imploring 
him to be comforted. 

" Let me lie here and weep," continued her 
JUexandrowitsch, ** not for me, but for my Catharine 
—the star of my life 1 She, whom my enemies 
would deceiye ; that deceiving they might ruin 
her, when her only friend is lost to her forever I " 

*' Of whom do you speak ? " asked the czarina, 
frightened. 

*^ I speak of those who hate me, because I will 
not join them in their treachery toward ray em- 
press — of those who hold out to me gold and dia- 
monds, and who hate me because I will not sell 
my loyalty for pelf. Oh, I was flattered with or- 
ders and honors, promises and presents. But I 
would not listen. What cared I for future 
security f What mattered it to me that I was to 
be the victim of PauPs vengeance? I thought of 
you alone ; and more to me was the safety of your 
crown than that of my worthless life I I was 
loyal and incorruptible ! " 

Catharine had listened with distended eyes and 
lips parted in suspense. When Potemkin named 
her son, her whole bearing changed. From the 
love-stricken woman she leaped at once into the 
magnificent Czarina. 

"Potemkin," said she, imperiously, "I com- 
mand you to rise and answer my questions." 

Potemkin rose with the promptness of a well- 
trained slave, and said, humbly : 

** Imperial mistress, speak — and, by the grave 
of my mother, I will answer truthfully." 

" What means your allusion to the Grand Duke 
Paul? Who are the enemies that sought to cor- 
rupt you ? What are their aims ? " 

" The grand duke is weary of his subordinate 
position, and yearns for the crown which he 
thinks it is his right to wear." 

Catharine^s two hands clutched at her head, as 
though to defend her crown. 

** He shall not have it ! " she screamed. " He 
will not dare to raise his impious hands to snatch 
his mother^s rights away ! " 

" He will find other hands to do it ; for you well 
know, Catharine, that the crime from which we 
recoil ourselves, we tr<iii8fer to other bands, while 
we accept its fruits." 

Catharine shuddered, and grew pale. 

" Yes, yes," murmured she to herself, " yes, I 
know it — well I know it, for it has murdered sleep 
for me I " 

*' And the grand duke has accomplices, Catha- 
rine. Not one, nor two— but half of your sub- 
jects mutter within themselves that the crown 
you wear has been PauPs since his majority. Rus- 
sia is one grand conspiracy against you, and your 
enemies have pitched their tents at the foot of 
your throne. They may well hate the only man 
who stands between you and destruction. Their 
arrows have glanced harmlessly from the adaman- 
tine shield of his loyalty, and there remained but 
the alternative of calumniating him to his empress. 
Oh, Catharine, my angel, beware of Paul, who has 
never forgotten how his father lost his life I Be- 
ware of Orloif, who has never forgiven you for 
loving me I Both these traitors, with Panin to 
truckle to them, are in league with Von Gdrtz to 
force you into a league destructive of Russian 
aggrandizement. Oh, my beloved 1 sun of my 
existence ! mount into the heaven of your own 
greatness, and let not the cloud of intrigue ob- 



scure your light. And when safe in the noonday 
of your splendor, you think of this day, let one 
warm ray of memory stream upon the grave of 
the man who died because his empress ceased to 
love him ! " 

At the conclusion of his peroration, Potemkin 
knelt down and passionately kissed the hem of 
Catharine's robe. Then, springing up, he clasped 
his hands, and turned away. But the empress 
darted after him like an enraged lioness, and, 
catching bis arm, gasped : 

'*Whatl vou would leave me, Alexandro- 
witsch?" 

"Yes — ^I go to Orloff, to receive my death! 
The empress has willed it, and she shall find me 
obedient even unto my latest breath." 

"No; Gregory," said Catharine, weeping profusoi 
ly, " you shall I'emain to shield me Irom my en» 
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mies. 

So sbyn^, she put her arms around his neck, 
but he drew them away. 

" No, Catharine, no 1 After what I have heard 
to-day, 1 do not desire to live. Let me die ! let 
me die I " 

"Potemkin," cried she, struggling to detam 
him, " I shall never, never mistrust you again. 
And I promise you that Gregory Orloff shall never 
pass this threshold again." 

" How ? Do you promise to sacrifice Orloff to 
me ? " cried Potemkin, eagerly, cured in a thrice 
of his desire for death. 

" I do, Gregory, I do. There shall be but one 
Gregory to reign over my court and my heart, and 
he shall be Gregory Potemkin I " 

"You swear it, Catharme ? " 

" My imperial word thereupon. Now will yon 
remain and protect me ? " 

" Yes, I remain, to confound your enemies. It 
shall not be said that I am flown in the hoar when 
your noble head is endangered. I shall remain 
for your sake, for the peril is very great, Catha- 
rine 1 " 

" Gracious Heaven, Gregory, what danger threat- 
ens me ? " 

" You ask me such a question while Paul lives, 
and has Orloff and Panin for his accontplices, and 
Frederick for his friend ?" 

" Oh, no, dear Gregory, your anxiety leads you 
into error. I know that Paul hates me, but I do 
not believe that Prussia is his ally ; for it ia clearly 
the interest of Prussia to conciliate me, and he is 
too wise to entangle himself in such conspiradea 
just at the expiration of our treaty." 

" Oh, you noble, unsuspecting woman I *' cried 
Potemkin, ardently, " you know nothmg of the 
egotism of the world. You believe in the honesty 
of Frederick, while he speculates upon the conse- 
quences of your death 1 " 

The empress grew pale and her eyes flashed 
with anger. "Prove it to me," said she, im- 
periously. 

Potemkin drew from his bosom the letter he 
had that morning received from Frederick. Cath- 
arine read it, and then said, " Much flattery, and 
many mysterious promises. What do they mean ? " 

" Count von Gdrtz was so good as to explain. 
The king offered to make me Duke of Courland, 
to give me a German princess in marriage, and to 
secure me the favor of your successor." 

" That is not possible ! " exclaimed Cathaiine^ 
" those were idle words." 

" Oh, no, your majesty, I will prove to you tha^ 
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they are not, as soon as Yon G8rtz is an- 
nounced." 

The empress looked at the clock, which pointed 
to two. 

•• It is exactly the hour I appointed to receive 
him," said she. " He must be in the anteroom." 

" Have I your pennission to go to him f " 

The empress nodded, and Potemkin, drawing 
the key from his pocket, unlocked the door and 
disappeared. Catharine looked after him, and 
heaving a bitter sigh, said : " No more hope of 
rescue I He rules over me like irresistible des- 
tiny!" 

7n a few moments Potemkin returned with the 
paper. Catharine having looked over it, returned 
it with a smile. 

"I thank the King of Prussia for this," saidi 
she, gently, " for my laat hours will no longer be 
embittered by anxiety for your safety, Alexan- 
drowitsch. Preserve this paper with care." 

Potemkin took it from her hand and tore it to 
pieces. 

"Are you mad?" cried Catharine, "that you 
tear this promise of protection from Paul ? " 

*'When Catharine dies, I no longer desire to 
live, and I hope that Paul may release me of life at 
once — ^I shall die rejoicing." 

"Oh, Gregory," exclaimed Catharine, again 
moved to tears, " I shall never forget these words ! 
Tou have saciificed much for me, and you shall have 
princely reward ; on my word you shall ! Let the 
grand duke be careful to utter no inconsiderate 
words, for the steppes of Siberia are as accessible 
to tlie prince as to the peasant ; and every traitor, 
were he the heir of the crown itself, is amenable 
to jnstice before me 1 And Panin, with his eter- 
nal pratings of honesty and frankness, let him, 
too, beware, for he wavers on the edge of a preci- 
pice ! " 

"And Prussia?" asked Potemkin, with a sig- 
nificant smile. 

Catharine smiled in return. "I cannot chide 
kim^ Potemkin, for he would have befriended yow." 

" And the treaty ? Do you intend to renew it 
with this wise, far-seeing prince ? " 

" I cannot say. It depends upon the offers he 
makes. Stay in this room, Gregory ; and I will re- 
ceive Von Gdrtz in the next one, where you can 
hear what passes between us." 



CHAPTER OXXXVm. 

A DIPLOMATIC DEFEAT. 

The empress entered the small audience-cham- 
ber adjoining her cabinet, and ringing a bell, gave 
orders that Count von Gdrtz and Count Panin 
should be admitted. Then she glided to an arm- 
chair, the only one in the room, and awaited .her 
visitors, who, conformable to the etiquette of the 
Russian court, bowed three times before the all- 
powerful czarina. Panin*s salutation was that of 
a serf who is accustomed to kiss the dust from 
his tyrant^s feet ; Yon Gdrtz, on the contrary, had 
the bearing of a man of the world, accustomed to 
concede homage and to exact it. 

"Well, count," said the empress, graciously, 
** what pleasant news do you bring from Sans- 



Souci? Has your accomplished sovereign ro' 
covered from his indisposition ? " 

" The king has recovered, and will be overjoyed 
to learn that your majesty takes so much interest 
in his health." 

" Oh," exclaimed Catharine, ** the great Fred- 
erick knows how much interest I feel in his life^ 
perhaps as much as he has in my death I " 

Count von Gortz looked in astonishment at the 
smiling face of the empress. " What ! Your ma- 
jesty says that my sovereign has an interest in 
your majesty's death 1 " 

** Did I say so ? " said Catharine, carelessly. 
*nt wds a slip of the tongue, my dear count. I 
should have said takn^ not has ; for many people 
fancy they have what they would like to take. I 
should have said then, that the king cannot taka 
more interest in my death than I do in his life." 

" The king, your majesty, is much older than 
you, and war has added to his years." 

" If war adds to our years," replied Catharine, 
laughing, " then I certainly must be superanno- 
ated." 

" I trust that the time has arrived when their 
majesties of Russia and Piiissia may sheathe the 
sword, and enjoy the unspeakable blessings of 
permanent peace," said Yon Gdrtz, with em- 
phasis. 

" Are you of the same mind, Panin ? " asked 
Catharine, quickly. 

" I know from my sovereign's noble heart that 
she would gladly bestow peace upon the world, 
and I believe that the time has come when that is 
possible," replied Panin, evasively. 

" It is true, we have for the moment no pretext 
for war. The troubles between the Porte and my- 
self were settled at the last peace convention, and 
he will take good care not to provoke a renewal 
of hostilities. We have no reason to apprehend 
any breach of peace in Poland, and our relations 
with the other European powers are equally 
friendly. England, Holland, and France seek our 
good-will ; Prussia is our firm ally; and Austria, 
by sending her emperor himself, has given the 
most flattering proof of her consideration for Rus- 
sia. It would appear that we enter upon an epoch 
of universal concord." 

" And to give stability to this great blessing," 
replied Yon Gdrtz, " it is the duty of all sover- 
eigns to fuse their separate interests into one great 
alliance, whose watchword shall be * Peace ! ' In 
presence of those who are bound together by the 
tie of one common policy, no ambitious enemy 
will venture to disturb the great internationfQ 
rest." 

"I think we are already able to present the 
scarecrow of such an alliance to covetous princes, 
for we have a firm ally in Prussia, have we not ? " 
said Catharine, smiling. 

" Our treaty was but for eight years, your ma- 
jesty," interposed Panin, "and the eight years 
have expired." 

" Have they, indeed ? " exclaimed Catharine, 
surprised. •* Well^Kjertainly years do fly, and 
before we have time to think of death, our graves 
open to receive us. I feel that I am growing old, 
and .he King of Prussia would be wise if he were 
to direct his new negotiations toward my suc- 
cessor, and make him the partner of his magnan* . 
imous schemes for universal peace." 

"Your majesty is pleased to jest," said Yon 
Gdrtz, reverentially. **But to show you how 
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heartily my sovereign desires to cement bis friend- 
ship with the mighty Empress of Russia, I am 
empowered by him to make new proposals for a 
renewal of the eight years' treaty." 

** Are you acquainted with these proposals, Pa- 
nin ? " asked Catharine. 

" No, your miy esty. I only know from Count 
Ton Gdrtz that his proposals are merely prelimi- 
nary, and not until they obtain your mi^esty's ap- 
probation, will the king present them formally." 

*^ Very well, count, let us hear your prelimina- 
ries," said Catharine. 

** My sovereign desires nothing so much as a 
permanent alliance with Russia, which shall give 
peace to Europe, and deter over-ambitious princes 
from trenching upon the possessions of other 
crowns. To secure this end, my sovereign thinks < , 
that nothing would be so favorable as an offensive 
and defensive alliance, with a guaranty of per^ 
manent boundary-lines between Russia, Prussia, 
Poland, and Turkey. Such an alliance, in the 
opinion of my sovereign, would give durable peace 
to Western Europe. If the conditions be accept- 
able to your miyesty, my sovereign will make like 
propositions to Poland and Turkey, and the treaty 
can be signed at once ; for it has been ascertained 
that France approves, and as for Austria, the 
very nature of the alliance and its strength will 
force her to respect the rights of nations, and give 
up her pretensions to territorial aggrandizement." 

The czarina had listened to this harangue with 
growing displeasure. Her impatience had not es- 
caped the eyes of Panin, and he saw that the 
scheme would be unsuccessful. He had promised 
to second the proposals of the Prussian minister, 
but the stormy brow of the gmpress was mightier 
than his promise, and he boldly determined to 
change his front. 

When Count von Gdrtz ceased, a silence en- 
sued ; for the czarina was too incensed to speak. 
She looked first at the Prussian ambassador, and 
then at her minister of foreign affairs, who was 
turning over in his mind what he should say. 

" And these are the proposals of the King of 
Prussia ? " cried she, when she found breath to 
vent her indignation. " Instead of a simple re- 
newal of our mutual obligations, you wish to en- 
tangle us into alliances with Turkey 1 Count Pa- 
nin, you are my minister. . I therefore leave it to 
you to answer the Prussian ambassador as be- 
seems the dignity and interest of my crown." 

She leaned back in her arm-chair, and bent a 
piercing glance upon the face of her minister. But 
he bore the test without change of feature, and 
turning with perfect composure to his ex-confede- 
rate, he said : 

" As my sovereign has commanded me to de- 
liver her reply, I must express my surprise at the 
extraordinary preliminaries presented by your ex- 
cellency. His majesty of Prussia proposes an al- 
liance of Russia with Turkey. The thing is so 
preposterous that I cannot conceive how so wise 
a prince as your sovereign could ever have enter- 
tained the idea I " * 

** Good, Panin I " said Catharine, nodding her 
head. 

Panin, encouraged by the applause, went on : 
** Peace between Russia and Turkey can never be 
any thing but an armistice ; an alliance with the 
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Porte, therefore, is incompatible either with our 
policy or with the sentiments of my revered sov- 
ereign." * 

" In this case," replied Von Gdrtz, bowing, *• my 
sovereign withdraws the proposal which was 
merely thrown out as an idea upon which he was 
desirous of hearing the opinion of his august ally, 
the empress." 

" Then you know my opinion upon this * idea'," 
cried Catharine, rising from her seat, and darting 
fiery glances at the ambassador. *^ Count Fanin 
has expressed it distinctly, and I desire you to re- 
peat his words to the King of Prussia. And that 
the great Frederick may see that I make no secret 
of my policy, he shall hear it. Know, then, that 
my last treaty of peace with Turkey was but a 
hollow truce, whereby I hoped to gain time and 
strength to carry out the plans which I shall never 
abandon while I live. The king has guessed them, 
and therefore he has sent me these unworthy pro- 
posals. Russia has not reached the limit of her 
boundaries ; her ambition is co-extensive with the 
world, and she means to grow and prosper, nor 
yet be content when Poland bows her neck to the 
yoke, and the crescent has given place to the 
Greek cross 1 " 

So saying, the czarina bowed her head, and 
haughtily left the room. When she raised the 
portidre, there sat Potemkin in the fulness of his 
satisfaction, ready to greet her with his most 
beaming smiles. Catharine motioned him to fol- 
low, and they returned to the cabinet Once 
there, the czarina threw herself upon the divan 
and sighed : 

" Shut the door, Potemkin, close the portiere, 
for in good sooth I know not whether I am about 
to laugh or cry. I feel as if I had been hearing 
a fable in which all my schemes were trans- 
formed into card houses, and were blown away 
by the wind I But indeed I must laugh ! The 
good King of Prussia ! Only think, Gregory, an 
offensive and defensive alliance with Turkey. Is 
it not enough to make you laugh until you cry ? " 

*^I cannot laugh at such a disregard for the 
sacred rights of man," replied Potemkin. '* This 
proposal of Prussia is an outrage to the faith of 
the whole Russian nation, and a challenge to you, 
my noble sovereign, whose bold hand is destined 
to tear down the symbol of the Moslem, and re- 
place it with that of the Christian ! " 

**And believe me, dearest fnend, I am ever 
mindful of that destiny," replied Catharine. 

*^ And the treaty between Russia and Prussia — ^" 

" Will not be renewed." 

** Check to the king, then," cried Potemkin, 
" and checkmate wHl soon follow." 

*^ Tes, the king is old, and would gladly end his 
days in a myrtle-grove ; while I long to continue 
my flight, higher and higher, till /reach the sun. 
But who will go with me to these dizzy h^ghts 
of power — " 

** His migesty, the Emperor of Austria," said 
the loud voice of a genUeman in waiting, who 
knocked at the door of the cabinet. 

" The emperor I " exclaimed Catharine. " You 
know I granted his request to come to me unan- 
nounced ; but I have given orders to the sentries 
to send the word forward, nevertheless, so that I 
always know when he is about to appear." 
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** Farewell, Catharine," said Potemkin. ** The 
erow must give place to the imperial falcon. Wtiy 
am I not an emperor, to offer you my hand, and 
be your only protector f *' 

** Could I love you more if you were an empe- 
ror, Gregory ? But, hush ! He comes, and as 
soon as his visit is ended, return to me, for I must 
see vou." 

Potemkin kissed her hand again and again, and 
vanished throuf^h the tapestry by a secret door, 
which -led to a small corridor connected with the 
czarina's private apartments. But instead of 
crossing this corridor, he turned into a little bou- 
doir, through which the emperor would have to 
pass and there awaited his appearance. He came, 
and seeing Potemkin, looked surprised, but bowed 
with a gracious smile. 

Potemkin laid his finger upon his lip, and point- 
ed to the cabinet. " Sire," said he in a whisper, 
'^I have anticipated you. Prussia has reoeiyed 
an important check, and the treaty will not be 
renewed. It rests with your mi^esty now, to im- 
prove the opportunity and supplant the King of 
Prussia. Be sympathetic and genial with the 
czarina — above all tilings flatter her ambition, and 
the game is yours. Depend upon my hearty co- 
operation." 

'* A thousand thanks," whispered Joseph in re- 
turn. Potemkin made a deep and respectfnh sal- 
utation, and left the room. As he closed the door 
noiselessly behind him, the emperor crossed the 
threshold of the imperial cabinet 



CHAPTER CXXXIX. 

THE CZABINA AND THB KAI8EB. 

When Joseph entered, he found the empress 
reclining with careless grace upon the divan, per- 
fectly unconscious that he was anywhere within her 
palace walls. But when she saw him, she sprang 
up from the cushion on which she lay, and, with 
protestations of delighted surprise, gave him both 
her hands. He bent over those soft white hands, 
and kissed them fervently. 

" I come to your majesty because I am anxious 
and unhappy, and my heart yearned for your 
presence. I have bad news from Vienna. My 
mother is ill, and implores me to return home." 

'* Bad news, indeed ! " exclaimed Catharine, sad- 
ly. ''*' The noblest and greatest woman that ever 
adorned a throne is suffering, and you threaten to 
leave -me? But you must not go, now that the 
barriers which have so long divided Austria from 
Russia have fallen." 

** Your majesty may well speak of barriers," 
laughed Joseph, ^ for we were parted by a high 
Spanish wall, and the King of Prussia walked the 
ramparts, that we might never get a glimpse at 
each other. Well I I have leaped the walls, and I 
consider it the brightest act of my life that I 
should have journeyed thither to see the greatest 
sovereign of the age, the woman before whom a 
world is destined to succumb." 

"Do not give me such praise, sire," replied 
Catharine, with a sigh ; " the son of Maria The- 
resa should not bestow such eulogium upon me. 
It is the Empress of Austria who unites the wis- 
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dom of a lawgiver and the bravery of a warrior 
with the virtues of a pure and sinless woman ! 
Oh, my friend, I am not of that privileged band 
who have preserved themselves spotless from the 
sins of the world I I have bought my imperial 
destiny with the priceless gem of womanly inno- 
cence ! — ^Do not interrupt me — we are alone, and I 
feel that before no human being can I bow my gull* 
ty head with such a sense of just humiliation as b» 
fore the son of the peerless Empress of Austria 1 " 

**The Empress of Austria is still a woman, 
reigning through the promptings of her heart, 
while Catharine wears her crown with the vigor 
of a man. And who ever thought of requiring 
from an emperor the primeval innocence of an 
Arcadian shepherdess ? He who would be great 
must make acquaintance with sin ; for obscurity 
is the condition of innocence. Had you remained 
innocent, you had never become Catharine the 
Great There are, unhappily, so many men who 
resemble women, that we must render thanks to 
God for vouchsafing to our age a woman who 
equals all, and surpasses many men.** 

*' You have initiated a new mode of flattery, 
sire," said Catharine, blushing with gratification ; 
*^ but if this is your fashion of pnusing women, you 
mu t be a woman-hater. Is it so ? " 

** I would worship them ii' they resembled Catha- 
rine ; but I have suffered through their failings, and 
I despise them. You know not how many of my 
bold schemes and bright hopes have been brought 
to naught by women 1 I am no longer the Joseph 
of earlier days — I have been shorn of my strength 
by petticoats and cassocks." 

" How can you so belie yourself? " said Catha- 
rine. ** It is but a few months since we had good 
proof that the ambition of the Emperor Joseph 
was far from being quenched forever." 

" Ah I your migesty would remind me of that 
ridiculous affair with Bavaria. It was mv last 
Quixotism, the dying struggle of a patriotism which 
would have made of Germany one powerful and 
prosperous nation 1 And it was you who opposed 
me — you who, of all the potentates in Europe, are 
the one who should have understood and sustained 
me ! Believe me, when I say, that had Catlurine 
befriended me there, she would have won the 
truest knight that ever broke a lance in defence 
of fair ladye. But, for the sake of a dotard, who 
is forever trembling lest I rob him of some of his 
withered bays, the bold Athen6 of the age foi^t 
her godlike origin and mission, and turned away 
from him whom she should have countenanced 
and conciliated. Well I It was the error of a 
noble heart; unsuspicious of fair words. And fair 
words enough had Frederick for the occasion. 
To think of such a man as A«, flaunting the banner 
of Germany in my face— he who, not many years 
ago, was under the ban of the empire as an ambi- 
tious upstart I He thought to scare me with the 
rustling of his dead laurel-leaves, and when he 
found that I laughed at such Chinese warfare, lo I 
he ran and hid himself under my mother^s petti- 
coats ; and the two old crowns fell foul of one an- 
other, and their palsied old wearers plotted to- 
gether, until the great war upon which I had 
staked my fame was juggled into a shower of car- 
nival eonfetU I Oh, you laugh at me, and well 
maiy you laugh 1 I am a fool to waste so much 
enthusiasm upon such a fool's holiday I " 

" No, I do not laugh at you," replied Catha* 
rine, laying her ann upon his. ^*I laugh fof 
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Cj, to see how lustilj joq bate. A man who 
ites fiercely, lores ai^iently, and my whole 
heait gbws with sympathy for such a being. 
So, then, you hate him soundly, this King of 
Prussia?" 

** Hate him," cried Joseph, clinching his hand, 
** ay, indeed, 1 hate him I He ban insti^tei Ger- 
many to oppOrse me ; he wrested Bavaria from me, 
whion was mine by right of twofoli inheritance; 
and I detest him the more that he is so old, so 
gouty, and so contemptible, that to defeat him 
now woull not add one hair's breadth to my 
roputatian as a general" 

<Mt is true," said Catharine, thoughtfully, 
"Frederick is growing very old. Notiiing re- 
mains of the formt^r hero but a dotard, who is in- 
capable of comprehending the march of events — " 

**AnJ, yet, is ambitions to legislate. Oh, 
Catharine, beware of this old king, who clings to 
you to support his own tottering royalty, and to 
obstruct your schemes of conquest. But he will 
not succeed with you as he has don? hy me. You 
have no mother to thrust you iiskIc, while she 
barters away your rights for a ra«'s^ of pottage ! 
I see your eagle glance— it turni toward the 
south, where roll the stormy waves of the Black 
Sea ! I see this fair white hand as it points to 
mosques of Constantinople, where the crescent is 
bein^ lowered and the cross is being planteJ — ^" 

Catherine uttered a cry of ecstasy, and put- 
ting her arms around Joseph's neck, she im- 
printed a kiss upon his brow. 

*' Oh, I thank you, Joseph I " exclaimed she, en- 
thusLtsticdlly. ''You have comprehended the 
ambitious projects which, identified as they are 
with my existence as a sovereign, I never yet 
have dared to speak above my breath ! " 
. " I have guessed and I approve," said Joseph, 
earnestly. '* Fate has assigned you a mission, and 
you must fulfil it." 

** Oh, my God !" ejaculated Catharine, ** I have 
found a friend who has read my heart." 

** And who will aid you, when you call him to 
your side." 

" I accept the offer, and here is my hand. And 
so, hand in hand, we shall conquer the world. 
God b3 praised, there is room enough for us both, 
and we will divide it between us. Away with all 
little thrones and their little potenates ! Oh, friend, 
what joy it must be to dwell among the heights 
of Olympus, and feel that all below is ours! I 
am intoxicated with the dream I Two thrones — 
the throne of the Greek and the throne of the 
Roman emperors; two people so mighty, that 
they dire not war with one another ; while, side 
by side, their giant swords forever sheathed, they 
shed peace and happiness npon the farthermost 
ends of the earth ! Will you realize with me this 
godlike dream ? " 

" That will I, my august friend, and may God 
grant us life and opportunity to march on to vic- 
tory togpther 1 " 

** To victory," echoed Catharine, ** and to the 
fulfilment of the will of Peter the Great ! He en- 
joined it upon his successors to purge Europe of 
the infidel, and to open the Black Sea to Christen- 
dom. In Stamboul I shall erect the throne of 
my grandson, Constantine, while in Petersburg, 
Alexander extends the domains of Russia in 
Europe and in Asia. You do not know all that I 
have already done for classic Greece. From his 
birth, I have destined Constantine to the Greek 



throne. His nurses, his playfellows, and his very 
dress are Greek, so that bis native tongue is that 
of his future subjects. Even now, two hundred 
boys are on their way from Greece, who are to be 
the future guards of the Eoiperor Constantine t 
As the medal which was struck on the day of hi^ 
birth prefigured his destiny, so shall his surroun 1- 
ings of every kind animate him to its glorious 
fulfilment. Look — I have alrca ly a chnrt on 
which Constantine is to study the geography thut 
my hand is to verify for him and fur his brother." 

The empress had risen and approached her e^ei'i' 
toirel From a secret drawer within another 
drawer she took a roll of parchment which, after 
beckoning to the emperor, she placed upon the 
table. They unrolled it, and both bent over it 
with beating hearts. 

*' Observe first the marginal illustrations," said 
Catharine. ** Here stanch the genius of Russia, 
leauing upon the Russian shield. To the left you 
see arrows, horses' tails, Tuiki^h banners, and 
other trophies — here at the top, you see the Black 
Sea, where a Russian ship is in the act of sinking 
a Turk. 

" Here in the centre, are the empire of Greece 
and the Archipelago. Take notice of the colors oa 
the map, for they show the boundaries. The yel- 
low is the boundary-line of the Greek empire. It 
begins in the northwest by Ragusa. takes in 
Skopia, Sophia Phillippolis and Adrianople as far 
as the Black Sea. It then descends and includes 
the loaian islands, the Archipelago, Mitylene, and 
Samos. That is the empire of Constantine, whose 
capital is to be Constantinople. The red lines 
show the future boundaries of Russia. They pass 
through Natulid, beginning in the north by Pen- 
davaschi, and end with the Gulf of Syria." 

The emperor, who had been following Catharine's 
jewelled hand with anxious scrutiny, now looked 
up with a significant smile. 

" Your majesty's map reminds me of an ind- 
dent among my travels. In the beginning 
of my unhappy regency, I was inspecting the 
boundaries of my own empire. In Moravia I as- 
cended a steep mountain whence I had a view of 
the surrounding country. *To whom oelongs 
that pretty village?' said L *To the JeauiU,' 
was the reply. * And this tract with the chapels ? ' 
♦ To the Benedictines,' * And that abbey ? ' * To 
the Clarissarines.' * But where then are my pos- 
sessions ? ' saii I." 

** And your majesty would put the same question 
to me," interrupted the ozarina. *'*' Look at the 
colors of the map. We have appropriated the yel- 
low and the red, but there is another color to be 
accounted for." 

** I see a boundary of green, which includes 
Naples and Sibily," said Jos.'ph, looking down 
upon the map with new interest 

** Those are the boundary lines of new Austria,** 
said the empress, with a triumphant smile. ** As 
I hope for the reestablishment of empire in Greece^ 
so must your majesty accomplish that of Rome. 
Since you have no objection to ^ve me the Black 
Sea, I shall make no opposition to the extension 
of your empire to the shores of the Mediterranean. 
Italy, like Germany, is a prey to petty prinoea. 
Rescue the Italians from their national insignifi- 
cance, sire, and throw the sagis of your protection 
over the site of the old Roman empire. Do yon * 
not bear the title of King of Rome ? Gi^e to thai 
title, meaning and substance. Yours is the aouth 
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■nd west, mine is the east, and together we shall 
govern the world." 

Joseph had listened with breathless attention. 
At first he grew pale, then a flush of triumph suf- 
fiised his face, and he took the hand of the czarina 
and drew it to his heart. 

** Catharine ! " cried *he, deeply moved, " from 
my soul I thank you for this inspiration ! Oh, my 
beartV interpreter, you have read my secret yearn- 
ings to be ill deed, as well as in word, * King of 
Romet* Yes — I would free Italy from the 
oppression of the church, and lead her on to 
greatness that shall rival her glorious past I God 
is my witness, I would have done as much for 
Germany ; but Germany has rejected me, and 1 
leave her to her fate. For the future I remain 
Emperor of Austria ; and my empire shall be so 
vast, so prosperous, and so powerful, that Catha- 
rine of Russia shall esteem me an ally worthy of 
the greatest woman of modem thnes.'* 

'*Two faithful allies,** exclaimed Catharine- 
dallies bound by one common policy, whose 
watchword shall be * Constantinople and Rome ! * " 

" Ay," returned Joseph, with a laugh, " though 
while you raise the standard of the cross in Con- 
stantinople, / shall overturn it in Rome. As soon 
as my shackles fall, I shall set to work ! " 

" I see that you have faith in my plans,'* cried 
Catharine, joyfully. 

** Such faith that I would aid them from my 
heart, were they even to require the codperation 
of Frederick."* 

" I shall have no codperation but yours," was 
the reply. " Besides, I know that yoo owe a 
grudge to Turkey." 

" Ido ; for she has taken Belgrade, and I must 
retake it The DaJiube is my birthright, as the 
Black Sea is yours. I give up Germany, to con- 
centrate my forces upon Turkey and Italy." 

** Let us await the proper time, and when I see 
it, I ^hall call upon you to come with me and 
crush the intrusivf Moslem.** 

** Look upon me as your general, and upon my 
army as yours,** replied J.oseph, kissing the hand 
which the czarina extended. ** And now,** con- 
tinued he, ** I must say farewell, and I fear it is 
for a long separation.** 

** Indeed ! ** cried Catharine. ** Must I lose you 
■o soon ? ** 



'^ My mother is sick, and yearns for my pres- 
ence,*' said Joseph. " The emperor part^ from 
her in displeasure ; but the son must not slight 
the call of a mother, who perchance is on her 
death-bed. I start for Vienna to-day : and before 
I leuve, at the risk of being accused of flattery, I 
must express to your majesty the admiration, re- 
spect and love which I feel for the noblest woman 
I have ever known.** ♦ 

Tlie empress, overcome, put her arms around 
Joseph*s neck, and folded him to her heart 

" Oh, were you my son 1 ** whispered she, " I 
might thank Heaven for the gift of a noble child 
who was soul of my soul ! Were you mine, I 
should not be the victim of courtiers' intrigues, 
but with my proud arm within yours, I might defy 
the world.** 

As she spoke these words, Catharine raised the 
emperor's hand to her lips. 

Joseph uttered a cry, and sinking on his knees, 
kissed the hem of her robe. Then rising, as if 
reluctant to break the solemnity of their parting 
by a sound, he turned and left the roonu 

Catharine looked after him with tearful eyes 
" God, he has left me ! I have found a no^ la 
heart, only to grieve that it can never be mine. 
I am alone, alone 1 It is so dreadful to h^ — " 

Suddenly she codsed, for a deep, melodious 
voice began to sing. Catharine knew that the 
voice was Potemkin's, and that he was calling her 
to the secret apartments which she had fitted up 
for her lover. 

The song awakened bitter memories. Potem« 
kin had written it in former years, and she had 
shed tears of emotion when she heard it — tears 
which at that time were as precious to him as 
were his finest diamonds to-day. 

The music ceased, and two tears which had 
gathered in the czaiina's eyes stole down her 
cheeks. As if drawn by an invisible hand, she 
crossed the room, and, stooping down, pressed a 
tiny golden button which was fastened to the floor. 
A whirr was heard, the floor opened and revealed 
a winding staircase which led from her cabinet to 
the room uf her favorite. 

As her foot touched the first step, she raised 
her eyes with a look of despair to heaven, and 
her trembling lips murmured these words, ** Catb 
arine once more in chains ! " 



■•♦•■ 
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CHAPTER CXL. ' 

THE OATH. 

Maria Theresa was no more. On the 29th 
day of November, of the year 1780, she went to 
rejoin her much-loved " Franz ** — him to whom 
her last words on earth were addressed. In her 
dying moments, her pale countenance illuminated 
by joy, th6 empress would have arisen ftom the 
arm-chair in which she sat awaiting her release. 
The emperor, who had devoted himself to her 
with all the tenderness of which his nature was 

* Baomer. Contributions, etc, voL v., p. 444^ 



capable, held her back. *' Whither would your 
migesty go ? ** asked he, terrified. 

Maria Theresa opened her arms, exclaiming, 
** To thee, to thee, I come I ** Her head fell back, 
and her dying lips were parted once more. II e¥ 
son bent his head to catch the fluttering words, 
** Franz, my Franz — ** 

Maria Theresa was no more I The tolling of 
bells, and the roll of the mufiQed drum, announced 
to Vienna th*at the body of their beloved empress 
was being laid in the vault of the Capuchins, and 
that after so many years of parting, she rested 
once more by the side of the emperor. 



* The emperor*8 own words. Banmer, vol. v.. p. (iflli 
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The iron doors of the crypts were dosed, and 
the thousands and tens of thousands who bad fol- 
lowed the empress to her grave, had returned to 
their saddened homes. The emperor, too, followed 
by his confidants Lacy and Rosenberg, had retired 
to his cabinet. His face was inexpressibly sid, 
and he paced his room with folded arms, utterly 
forgetful of his friends, whom nevertheless he had 
requested to follow him, and who, both in the 
embrasure of a window, were silently awaiting the 
awakening of the emperor from his dumb grief. 

Kt last he remembered their presence. Direct- 
ing his steps toward the window he stood before 
them, and looked anxiously first at one, then at 
the other. 

^* Was I an undutiful son ? '* asked he, in a fal- 
tering voice. *^ I implore you, my friends, make 
me no courtiers* reply, but speak the plain, un- 
varnished truth, and tell me whether 1 was an un- 
grateful son to my noble mother. Laoy, by the 
memory of your own mother, be honest." 

"By the memory of my mother, sire," said 
Lacy, solemnly, " no ! You bore the burden of 
your filial duty with exemplary patience, and 
bOi^ed your will to the will of your mother, even 
when you knew that she erred in judgment." 

" And you, Rosenberg ? " asked Joseph, with a 
sad smile. 

" My opinion, sire, is that you were a noble, 
all-enduring son, whose heart was not hardened 
Against hib mother, although from your childhood 
it had provocation to become so. Tour majesty 
bore with more than any other man would have 
done whose lips had not been locked by filial ten- 
derness." 

" I was silent but resentful," said Joseph, 
mournfully. ^' I bore my burdens ungraciously, 
and Maiia Theresa was aware of it. I have often 
been angered by her, but she has often wept for 
my sake. Oh, those tears disturb my conscience." 

" Tour majesty should remember that the em- 
press forgave and forgot all the dissensions of 
by-jxone years, and that in her last illness she ex- 
pressed herself supremely happy in your majesty^s 
care and tenderness." 

" Tou should remember also, that with the sa- 
gacity which is often vouchsafed to the dying, 
Maria Theresa confessed that she had unwillingly 
darkened your majesty's life by her exactions, and 
in the magnanimity of her regret asked your for^ 
giveness." 

" I have said all this to myself," replied Joseph, 
" I have repeated it over and over in these wretched, 
sleepless nights ; but still the dagger of remorse is 
in my heart, and now I would gladly give years 
of my life, if my mother were living, that I might 
redeem the past by cheerful submission to her 
every wish." 

" Let the great empress rest in peace I " ex- 
claimed Lacy. " She was weary of life, and died 
with more than willingness. Tour majesty must 
cherish your life, mindful of the vast inheritance 
which your mother has left you." 

** Tou are right. Lacy," cried Joseph, warmly. 
" It is a noble inheritance, and I swear to you 
both to cherish it, not for my own sake, but for 
the sake of the millions of human beings of whose 
destinies I shall be the arbiter. I swear to be a 
good sovereign to my people. By the tears which 
my mother has shed for me, I will dry the tears 
of* the unfortunate, and the blessing she left me 
inth her dying breath, I shall bestow upon the 



Austrians whom she loved so well If I shoul; 
ever forget this vow, you are here to remind me 
of it. And now that my reign bes^ins, I exact of 
you both a proof of your loyalty." 

**■ Speak, sire," said Lacy, with a bnght and af- 
fectionate smile. 

** Put me to the test," cried Rosenberg, " and I 
shall not flinch." 

The emperor laid his hands upon the shoulders 
of his friends, and looked at them with unrois* 
takable affection. " Happy is the man who pos- 
senses two such friends. But hear what I exact 
of you. I stand upon the threshold of a new or- 
der of things. I am at last an emperor, free to 
carry out the designs which for so many long years 
I have been forced to stifle in my sorrowing heart. 
I am resolved to enlighten and to elevate my sub- 
jects. But if in my zeal to do well, I should lack 
discretion, it is for you to check and warn me. 
And if I heed not your warnings, you shall per- 
sist, even if your persistence becomes oSensivei 
Will you promise me to do so, dear friends f " 

" We promise," said both with one breath. 

*^ Grod and the emperor have heard the promise. 
Give me your honest hands, my best anil truest 
friends. Tou, at least, I shall never doubt ; I feel 
that your friendship will be mine until the day of 
my death I " 

*• Tour majesty is the youngest of us three," 
saii Lacy, " and you speak as if we would outlive 
you." 

" Age is not reckoned by years," replied the 
emperor, wearily, " but by wounds ; and if I 
count the scars that disappointment has left upou 
my heart, you will find that I have lived longer 
than either of you. Promise, then, to be with 
me to the last, and to close my eyes for me.** 

" Tour wife and children will do that for yon, 
sire,*' said Rosenberg. 

" I will never marry again. My nephew Fran* 
CIS shall be my heir, and I shall consider htm as 
my son. The Empress of Russia has consented 
to give him her adopted daughter in marriage, and 
I trust that Francis may be happier in wedlock 
than his unfortunate uncle. My heart is no longer 
susceptible of love.** 

** And yet it beats with such yearning love tow- 
ard mankind I '* exclaimed Rosenberg. 

*'Tes — my heart belongs to my people, and 
there is nothing left of it for woman. For my 
subjects alone I shall live. Their souls shall be 
freed from the shackles of the church, and they 
shall no longer be led like children by the han(h 
of priests or prelates ! Tou have tranquillized my 
conscience, and I have received your vow of fidd- 
ity till death. With two such mentors to advise 
me, I may hop^ at last, to do something for £une t ** 



CHAPTER OXLI. 

PBIKOB KATTKITZ. 

For three days Prince Kaunitz had not lef) hii 
cabinet. No one was allowed to approach him, 
except the servant who brought the meals, which 
the prince sent away almost untouched. His 
household were sorely troubled at this, for no one 
had as yet ventured to communicate the tidinga 
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of the empress's death. Still he seemed to know 
it, for precisely on the day of her demise, Kaunitz 
had retired to his cabinet, whence he had not 
emerged since. 

ToHJay the tolling of bells and the dull sound 
of mufSed drums had doubtUss revealed to him 
that the funeral was at hand. Still he had ques- 
tioned nobody^ and sat in stupid sihnce, appar- 
ently unmindful of the tumult without. Even 
when the procession passed his own house, he re- 
mained rigidly in his chair, his large eyes glaring 
Tacantly at the wall opposite. 

Baron Binder, who had noiselessly entered the 
room, and had been watching the prince, saw two 
large tears rolling slowly down his face, and the 
mght of these tears emboldened him to approach 
the solitary mourner. 

When he saw Binder, his lips quivered slip:hily, 
but he made no other sign Binder laid his hand 
upon the shoulder of the prince, and felt a start. 

'* Take compassion upon us who love you," said 
he, in a low, trembling voice. *^ Tell us what it is 
that grieves you, dear friend." 

** Nothing," replied Kaunitz. 

** This is the first time that I have ever known 
your highness to speak an untruth," cried Binder, 
* boldly. " Something grieves you ; if not — why 
those blanched cheeks, those haggard eyes, and 
the tears that even now are fi^mg upon your 
hands ? " 

Prince Kaunitz moved uneasily, and slowly 
t*irned his head. 

** Who gave you the right to criticise my be- 
havior i " asked he, in a freezing tone of dis- 
pleasure. ** Does it become such as you to meas- 
ure or comprehend the sufferings of a great 
mind ? If it pleases you to parade your troubles, 
go out and ask sympathy of the contemptible 
. world, but leave to me the freedom of sorrowing 
alone 1 My grief is self-sustaining. It needs no 
prop and no consolation. Attend to your afiairs 
of state, and go hence. I wish no spies upon my 
actions " 

"Ah!" said Binder, tenclerly, "'tis not my 
eyes that have acted the spies, but my heart, 
and—" 

"Baron Binder," interrupted Kaunitz, "you 
are not under this roof to dissect my sentiments, 
or to confide to me your own ; yon a,re here to 
assist me as a statesman. Go, therefore, and 
confine your efforts to the business of your of- 
fice." 

Binder heaved a sigh, and obeyed. It was use- 
less to offer sympathy when it provoked such 
stinging resentment. 

The state referendarittt had scarcely reached 
his study, bemre the folding-doors of Prince 
Kaunitz's entrance-rooms were flung wide open, 
and the valet m attendance announced — 

" His majesty the emperor." 

A shudder was perceptible through the frame of 
the prince, and he clutched at the arms of the 
^halr in an attempt to rise. 

** Do not rise," said Joseph, coming forward ; 
** I have intruded myself upon you without cere- 
mony, and you must receive me in like manner." 

Kaunitz sank back, and inclined his head. He 
had not the power to make a reply. Joseph then 
motioned to the valet to withdraw, and drew a 
chair to the prince's side. 

There was a short silence, and the emperor 
began : " I bring jou greetings from my mother." 



Kaunitz turned and gazed at the emperor with 
a look of inde>cribable ang- i h. " Her last greet* 
ing," said be, almost inaudible. 

" You know it, then ? Who has been bold 
enou<;h to break this sad intelligence to you ? " 

" No one, your majesty. For three days I have 
received no bulletins. When they ceased, I knew . 
that — Maria The: esa was no more." / 

"Since you know it, then, my friend, I am re- 
lieved from a painful task. Yes, I bring you the 
last greetings of a sovereign who loved you 
well." 

A sigh, which was rather a sob, indicative of 
the inner throes that were racking the states- 
man's whole being, burst from his heart. His 
head* fell upon hU breast, and his whole body 
trembled. Joseph comprehended the immensity 
of his grief, and made no ineffectual attempt to . 
quell it 

" I know," said he, " that you grieve, not only 
for her children, but for Austria." 

" I grieve for you — T grieve for Austria — and, 
oh ! I grieve for myself," murmured Kaunitz. 

" You have been a faithful friend to my 
mother," continued Joseph, "and the empress 
remembered it to her latest hour. She bade me 
remind you of the day on which you dedicated 
your life to Austria's welfare. She told me to say 
to you that the departure of your empress had not 
released you. It had increased your responsibil- 
ities, and she expected of you to be to her son 
what you have ever been to her, a wise counsellor 
and a cherished friend. Do you accept the charge 
and transfer the rich boon of your services to 
me?" 

The prince opened his lips, but not a sound 
came forth. For the second time an expression 
of agony fluttered over his face, and no longer 
able to control his feelings, he burst into tears. 
The sight so moved the emperor, that he, too, 
shed tears abundantly. 

Kaunitz gradually Irecovered himselC With 
an unpatient movement he dashed away the last 
tears that had gathered in his eyes, and dried hia. 
moist cheeks with his delicate cambric handker- 
chief. He was himself again. 

" Pardon me, your majesty," said he, respect- . 
fully inclining his head. "You see how grief has 
mastered me. I have behaved like a child who 
is learning his first difhcult lesson of self-controL 
Forgive this momentary weakness, and 1 promise 
that you shall never see me so overwhelmed as 
long as I live." 

The emperor, with an affectionate smile, 
pressed the old statesman's hand. '* I have nothing 
to forgive, dear prince. I have to thank you for 
permitting me to view the penetralia of a great 
man's heart And still more have I to thank you 
for the sincerity with which you have loved Maria 
Theresa. I accept it as a pledire of your obe- 
dience to her last wishes. May I not ? " 

Kaunitz looked up, and answered with firmness, 
" Sire, this is the hour of unreserve, and I will speak 
the unvarnished truth. I have been expecting 
the last greeting of my empress, and had I not 
received her command to serve your majesty, I 
should have known that Austria had need of me 
no more, and ere long I would have followed my 
peerless mistress to the grave." 

" How 1 you would have laid violent hands 
upon your life ? " 

" Oh, no, sire — ^I would simply have starved to 
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4eath ; for I never could have tasted food again, 
had I once obtained the conviction that I had be- 
come superannuated and useless. Your m^est}' 
has saved mj life, for I have eaten nothing siucc 
she — went ; and, now, since I must still live for 
Austria, let me implore you to forget what you 
have seen of me to-day. If I have ever sei*ved 
Austria, it has been in virtue of the mask which I 
hive always worn over my heart and features. 
Let me resume it then, to wear it for life. Had 
ire worn our political mask a little longer, Frederick 
would not have foiled us in our Bavarian pro- 
jects. We must beware of him, old though he be, 
for he is a shrewd, far-seeing diplomatist." 

** Oh, I do not fear his prying propensities ! " 
cried Joseph. " Let him watch our proceedings 
•—and much good ma^ it do him. He will see a 
new order of things in Austria. Will you stand 
by me, prince, and lend me a helping hand until 
my stately edifice is complete ? " 

** Your edifice, above all things, will need to be 
upon a secure foundation. It must be fast as a 
mountain, behind which we can intrench our- 
selves against the stormings of the clergy and the 
nobility.** 

The emperor gave a start of joyful surprise. 
** Yuu have guessed my projects of reform, and 
I have not yet uttered a word I ** 

** I had guessed them long ago, sire, I had read 
them more th:in once upon your countenance 
when priests and nobles were by ; and I triumphed 
Ai secret, as I thought of the dav that was to 
come, when you would be the sole arbiter of their 
destinies.** 

" The day has come I it has come ! ** exclaimed 
Joseph, exultinglv. ^ Now shall begin the struggle 
jDi church and convent, in palace and castle ; and 
we shall shake off ambitious prelates and princes 
as the lion does the insect that settles upon his 
mane ! ** 

** Let the lion beware, for the insect bears a 
iiting, and the sting bears poison t ** 

" We shall rob it of its sting before we rob it 
of its treasures. And whence comes the sting of 
these troublesome gnats ? It resides in the rirhen 
of the church and the privileges of the nobles. 
But the noble shall bow his haughty head to my 
laws, and the church shall yield up her wealth. 
The lord of the soil shall come down to the level 
of his serf, and by the eternal heavens above me, 
the priest shall be made as homeless as Christ 
and His apostles ! ** 

*' If your majesty can compass this, your people 
will adoi^ you as a second Messiah.** 

" I will do it 1 I will free my people from bond- 
aj^e, and if I am made to die the death of the 
cross, I shall exult in my martyrdom,** exclaimed 
Joseph, with flashing eyes. '* The internal admin- 
istration of Austria calls for reform. The empire 
over which I am to reign mu^t be governed ac- 
cording to my principles. Religious prejudices, 
&Daticism, and party spirit must disappear, and 
the influence of the clergy, so cherished by my 
mother, shall cease now and forever. Monks and 
num) shall quit their idle prayin ', and work like 
other men and women ; and I shall turn the whole 
iratemity of contemplatives into a body of indus- 
trious burghers.'* * 

** Oh, sire," exclaimed Eaunitz, " your words af- 

■■ ■- ,.-■■■— -■- 

* This whole conversation is historioaL The expred- 
eloDB are those of the emperor. See ^^ Letters of Joseph 
U.,''p.48. 



fright me. Bethink you that you throw the brana 
of revolt among a numerous and influondal ela.'^s.** 

** We will strip them of their armor, and so 
they shall become innoxious.** 

'* Gracious ^eaven I '* ejaculated Eaunitz, " your 
miyesty will — ^** 

" Capture the convents, and cariy off the 
booty.*' 

" But that will be tantamount to a declaration 
of war against Rome ! ** 

** Exactly what I propose to bring about. I de- 
sire to teach this servant of God that I am abso- 
lute monarch of my own dominions, and that his — " 

" TruCf sire, true, but be cautious, and go warily 
to work ** 

" I have no time to temporize,** cried Joseph. 
" What is to* be dene shall be done at once. &o 
much the more quickly that this question of strip- 
ping the convents is not only one of principle but 
of expediency also. They abound in objects of 
value, and my treasury needs replenishing. The 
state riebt is large, and we must retrench. I shall 
not, like my gracious mother, require a budget of 
six millions. I intend to restrict myself to the 
expenditure which suffices for the Eingof Prussia. 
Of course, I shall not, like the munificent Maria 
Theresa, dispense ducats and smiles in equal pro- 
fusion. My people must be satisfied yriih a greet- 
ing that is not set to the music of the chink of 
gold. Neither shall I, like my imperial lady- 
mother, keep two thousand horses in my stables. 
Moreover, the pension-Ust shall be decreased — let 
the retrenchment fall upon whom it may. But all 
this will not suffice to straighten my financial af- 
fairs. I need several millions more. And as they 
are to be found in church and convent, I shaU 
seek them there.** 

Prince Eaunitz had listened to this bold ha- 
rangue with perfect astonishment Several tiinea 
in the course of it, he had nodded his head, and 
more than once he had smiled. 

** Sire,*' said he, " you have such an intrepid 
spirit that my scarred old heart beats responsive 
to the call like an aged war-horse that neighs at 
the trumpet's note. Be it so, then. I will fight 
at your side Uke a faithful champion, happy, if| 
during the strife, I be permitted to ward off from 
my emperor's head a blow from his adversary's 
hands. Remeftiber that we go forth td fight thou- 
sands. For the people are with the clergy, and 
they will cry out even more bitterly than they did 
at the expulsion of the Jesuits.** 

** And they will cease to cry, as they did on that 
occasion,** exclaimed the emperor, with a merry 
laugh. ** Courage, Kaunitz, courage ! and we sbaU 
prevail over Rome and all monkdom ; and when we 
shall have utilized their treasures, the people will 
return to their senses, and applaud the deed.** * 

*' So be it then, your majesty. I will help yon 
to pluck the poisonous weeds, and sow in their 
places good secuUr grain.** 



CHAPTER OXLH. 

THB BANE8B AND HIS DATrGHTEB. 

Thb beautiful daughter of the Jewish banker 
was alone in her apartments, which, from the mu- 

* Joseph^s own words. See Letters, eta, p. 49. 
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nificenoe of ber wealthy father, were almost regal 
in their arrangements. 

Rachel, however, was so accustomed to mag- 
nificence that she had lost all appreciation of it 
She scarcely vouchsafed a glance to her inlaid 
cabinets, her oriental carpets, her crystal lustres, 
and her costly paintings. Even her own transcen- 
dent beauty, reflected in the large Venetian mir- 
rors that surrounded her, was unheeded, as she 
reclined in pimple muslin among the silken cush- 
ions of a Turkish divan. 

But Rachel, in her muslin, was lovely beyond 
all power of language to describe. Her youth, 
grace, and beauty were ornaments with which 
" Nature's own cunning hand " had decked ber 
from her birth. What diamond ever lit up Gol- 
conda's mine with such living fire as flashed from 
ber hazel eyes ? What pearl upon its ocean-bed 
ever glittered with a sheen like that of the deli- 
cate teeth that peeped from between her pouting 
coral lips ? When she wandered in her vapory 
white dresses through her father's princely halls, 
neither pictures nor statues there could compare 
in color or proportion with the banker's queenly 
daughter herself. 

She lay on the dark silk cushions of the divan 
like a swan upon the opalline waters of the lake 
at sunset. One arm, white and firm as Darrara 
marble, supported her gracefiil head, while in her 
right hand she held an open letter. 

" Oh, my beloved I " murmured she» ** you hope 
every thing from the magnanimity of the emperor. 
But in v'hat blessed clime was ever a Jewess per- 
mitted to wed with a Christian f The emperor 
may remove the shackles of our national bondage, 
but he can never lift us to social equality with the 
people of another faith. There is nothing to 
bridge the gulf that yawns between my beloved 
and me. It would kill my father to know that I 
had renounced Judaism, and I would rather die 
than be his murderer. Oh, my father! oh, my 
lover ! My heart lies between you, and yet I may 
not love you both I — But which must I sacrifice 
to the other ? " 

She paused and raised her eyes imploringly to 
heaven. Her cheeks flushed, her bosom heaved, 
and no longer able to restrain her a^tation, she 
sprang from her divan, and light as a gazelle, 
crossed t^e room, and threw open the win- 
dow. 

" No, my lover," said she, " no, I cannot re- 
nounce you ! A woman must leave father and 
mother, to f<^low him who reigns over her heart ! 
I will leave all things, then, for you, my Giin- 
ther I " And she pressed bis letter to her lips ; 
then folding it, she hid it in her bosom. 

A knock at the door caused her to start slight- 
ly, and, before she had time to speak, the Jewish 
banker entered the room. 

" My dear father I " exclaimed Rachel, joyfully, 
flying to him and putting her arms around his tall, 
athletic form. 

Eskeles Flies stroked her dark hair, and pressed 
a kiss upon her brow. " I have not seen you for 
two days, father," said Rachel, reproachfoUy. 

*' I have been absent inspecting my new facto- 
ries at Brtinn, my daughter." 

'* And you went away without a word of adieu 
tome!'* 

^^ Adieu is a sorrowful word, my daughter, and I 
gpeak it reluctantly ; but a return home is a joy 
anspeakable, and you see that my first visit is to 



yoM, dear child. To-day I come as a messenger of 
good tidings." 

Rachel raised her head, and a flush of expecta* 
tion rose to her face. 

** Do the good tidings concern us both ? " asked 
she. 

'*Not only ourselves, but our whole people. 
Look at me, Rachel, and tell me wherein I have 
changed since last we met." 

Rachel stepped back and contemplated her 
father with an affectionate smfle. " 1 see the same 
tall figure, the same energetic, manly features, the 
same dear smile, and the same — no, not quite the 
same dress. You have laid aside the yellow 
badge of inferiority that the Jew wears upon hia 



It 



arm. 

'' The emperor has freed us from this humilia- 
tion, Rachel. This burden of a .thousand years 
has Joseph lifted from our hearts, and under his 
reign we are to enjoy the rights of men and Aua- 
trians !" 

**The emperor is a great and magnanimous 
prince I " exclaimed Rachel 

" We have been trampled so long under foot," 
said the banker, scornfully, *Hhat the smallest 
concession seems magnanimity. But of what 
avail will be the absence of the badge of shame ? 
It will not change the peculiarity of feature which 
marks us among men, and betrays us to the 
Ghnstian's hate." 

** May our nation's type be ever written upon 
our faces I " exclaimed Rachel. " The emperor 
will protect us from the little persecutions of so* 
ciety." 

*^ He will have little time to think of us, he win 
have enough to do to protect himself from hi» 
own enemies. He has decreed the dispersion of 
the conventual orders, and as he has refused to 
yield up the goods of the church, his subjects are 
becoming alienated from a man who has no regard 
for the feelings of the pope. Moreover, he has 
proclaimed universal toleration." 

"And has he included us among the enfran- 
chised, dear father 1 " 

** Yes, my child, ev«n wo are to be tolerated. 
We are also to be penuHted to rent estates, and 
to learn trades. Mark me— not to buy estates, 
but to rent them. We are not yet permitted to 
be landed proprietors.* But they cannot prevent 
the Jew from accumulating gold — *■ yellow, shining 
gold ; ' and riches are our revenge upon Christen- 
dom for the many humiliations we have endured 
at its pious hands. They have withheld from us 
titles, orders, and rank ; but they cannot withhold 
money. The finger of the Jew is a magnet, and 
when he points it, the Christian ducats fly into his 
hand. Oh, Rachel ! I look forward to the day 
^hen the Jews shall monopolize the wealth of the 
world : when they shall be called to the councils 
of kings and emperors, and furnish to their op- 
pressors the means of reddening the earth wi& 
one another's blood ! We shall pay them to 
slaughter one another, Rachel ; and that shall be 
our glorious revenge ! " 

"My dear, dear father," interposed Rachel, 
" what has come over you that you should speak 
such resentful words ? Revenge is unworthy of 
the noble sons of Israel ; leave it to the Christian, 
whose words are love, while his deeds are hate.** 

" His words to the Jew are as insolent as hil 
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deeds are wicked. But I know very well how to 
exasperate and humble the Christians. I do it by 
means of my rich dwelling and my costly equi- 
pages. I do it by inviting them to come and see 
how far more sumptuously I live than they. The 
sight of my luxuries blackens their hearts with 
enry; but mast of all they envy the Jewish 
banker that his daughter so far outshines in 
be.inty their Gentile women ! " 

" Dear father," said Rachel, coloring, " you go 
to extremes m pnuse, as in blame. You exag- 
gerate the defects of the Christian, and the at- 
tractions of your daughter." 

Her father drew her graceful head to him, 
and nestled it upon his breast. '* No, my child, 
no, I do not exaggerate your beauty. It is not I 
alone, but all Vienna, that is in raptures with 
yotir incomparable loveliness.*^ 

•* Hush, deir father I Would you see me vain 
and heartless f " 

*^ I would see you appreciate yoiur beauty, and 
make use of it." 

"Make use of it! How?" 

** To help your father in his projects of ven- 
geance. Tou cannot conceive how exultant I am 
when 1 see you surrounded by hosts of Christian 
nobles, all doing homage to your beauty and 
your father*s millions. Encourage them, Rachel, 
that they may become intoxicated with love, and 
that on the day when they ask me for my daugh- 
ter's hand, I may tell them that my daughter is a 
Jewess, and can never be the wife of a Chris- 
tian ! " 

Rachel made no reply ; her head still rested on 
her father^s bosom, and he could not see that 
tears were falling in showers from her eyes. 
But he felt her sobs, and guessing that some- 
thing was grieving her, he drew her gently to a 
seac 

** Dear, dear child," cried he, anxiously, '* tell 
me why you weep." 

^* I weep because I see that my father loves re- 
venge far more than hi» only child ; and that he 
IS willing to peril her soul by defiling it with 
wicked coquetry. Now I understand why it is 
that such a profligate as Count Podstadsky has 
been suffered to pollute our home by his nsits 1 " 

The banker's face grew bright ** Then, Ra- 
chel, you do not love him ? " said he, pressing his 
daughter to his heart. 

'* Love him ! " exclaimed Rachel, with a shud- 
der, "love a tnan who has neither mind nor 
heart ! " 

** And I was so silly as to fear that your heart 
had strayed from its duty, my child, and that the 
tears which you are shedding were for him 1 But 
I breathe again, and can exult once more in the 
knowledge of his love for you." 

** No, father," said Rachel, " he does not love 
me. He loves nothing except himself; but he 
wearies me with his importunities." 

" What has be done to you, my daughter? " 

** During your absence he came three times to 
see me. As I denied myself, he had resort to 
writing, anJ sent me a note requesting a private 
interview. Read it for yourself, father. It lies on 
the Uble." 

The banker read, and his eyes flashed with anger. 
"Unmannerly wretch!" exclaimed he, "to use 
such language to my daughter ! But all Vienna 
shall know how we scorn him ! Answer his note 
favorably, Rachel ; but let the hour of your inter- 



view be at mid-day, for I wish no one to suppow 
that my daughter receives Christians by stealth.'* 

" I will obey you, father," replied Rachel, with 
a sigh ; " but I would be better satisfied to thrust 
him, without further ceremony, from the door. I 
cannot write to him, however, tltat would be a 
compromise of my own honor ; but I will send 
him a verbal medsage by my own faithful oid 
nurse. She knows me too well to suspect me of 
clandestine intercourse with a wretch like Pod- 
stadsky." 

" Why not send the ^rl who delivered his let- 
ter?" 

" Because I discharged her on the spot for her 
indiscretion." 

" Bravely done, my precious child 1 You are as 
wise and as cha«te as Israel's beauteous dau<;hters 
have ever been. I shall reward you tor despising 
the Christian count But I must go. I must go 
to double my millions and lay them all at my Ra- 
chel's feet" 

He kissed his daughter's forehead, and rose from 
the divan. But as he reached the door he turned 
carelessly. 

"Has the emperor's private secretary visited 
you of Ute ? " 

" He was here yesterday," said Rachel, blush- 
ing. 

" Did you receive him ? " 

" Yes, dear father, for you yourself presented 
him to me " 

Eskeles Flies was silent for a while. "And 
yet," resumed he, " I believe that I was wrong to 
invite him hither. In your unconscious modesty, 
you have not percdved, my child, that (i anther 
loves you with all the fervor of a true and honest 
heart. He may have indulged the thought th.it I 
would bestow my daughter upon a poor little imr 
perial secretary, whose brother enjoys the privi- 
lege of blacking the emperor's boots. Although 
I laugh at this presumption, I pity his infatuation, 
for he is an excellent young man. Be careful — or 
rather, receive him no longer. You see, Racliel, 
that toward an estimable man, I .do not encourage 
coquetry ; on the contrary, I plead for poor GJin- 
ther. He must not be exposed Lo a disappoint- 
ment It is understood, then, that you decline 
his visits." 

He smiled kindly upon his daughtef, and left 
the room. 

Rachel looked after him with lips half parted, 
and face as pals as marble. She stooJ motionless 
until the sound of her father's fo )tste}J3 had died 
away ; then, sinking upon her knees, she buried 
her face in her hands, and cried out in accents of 
despair : 

" Oh, my God I I am to see him no more ! " 



CHAPTER OXLIII. 

THE OOUNTBSe B A I L L O U. 

The beautiful Countess Baillou was about to 
give a ball. She had invited all the hatU ton of 
Vienna, and they had accepted the invitations. 
And yet the countess had been but four weeks in 
the Austrian capital ; she had no relations there, 
and none of the aristocracy h^d ever heard her 
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name before. But she had come to Yiemia pro- 
vided with letters of introduction, and money ; 
and these two keys had opened the saloons of the 
fashionables to the beautiful stranger. 

Ber splendid equipage had been seen in the 
parks, and her magnifioent diamonds at the theatre. 
All the young men of f ishion had directed their 
lorgnettes toward her box, admiring not only her 
extraordinary beauty, but the grace and abandon 
of her attitude, as she leaned back in her velvet 
arm-chair. She had not long been seated when 
the door of the box opened, and a young man en- 
tered whom the lady greeted with a cordial smile. 
Every one knew the visitor to be. Gaunt Pod- 
Ptadaky-Liechtenstein, the richest, haughtiest, and 
handsomest cavalier in all Vienna. Ppdstadsky, 
was the son of a distinguished nobleman, high in 
the emperor^s favor; he had just returned from 
his travels, and all the Viennese gallants were 
eager to imitate him in every taing. To see him 
in the box of the beautiful stranger was to fire the 
ambition of every man to know her ; the more so 
that the haughty Podstadsky, instead of accepting 
a seat, was standing in an attitude of profound re- 
spect, which he maintained until he took his leave. 

Podstadsky, of course, was assailed with ques- 
tions in relation to the countess. He had known 
her in Italy as the wife of a wealthy old nobleman 
to whom her parents had sacrificed her before she 
was eighteen. She had been sincerely admired in 
Rome, not only on account of her beauty, but of 
her wit, goodness, and above all of her admirable 
behavior toward her repulsive old husband. Her 
conduct had been so exemplary that she had been 
called "Za conteasa del eitore fredelo.^^* Pod- 
stadsky confessed that even he had been desper- 
ately in love with her, but finding her unap- 
proachable, had left Rome in despair. What then 
was his delight wh^ a few moments ago, he had 
learned from her own lips that she was a widow, 
and had come to spend a season in Vienna I 

The consequence of^ this recital was that Pod- 
Btadsky^s young acquaintances were clamorous for 
presentation to la oonteua. He stepped into her 
box to inform the kdy of their wishes, but soon 
returned with the unwelcome tidings that the 
countess would receive no male visitor unless he 
came iu the company of a lady. This, of course, 
increased the longing of the gallants tenfold, and 
the next day when her equipage was seen coming 
in the park, it was followed by many an eager 
horseman, jealous beyond expression of Count 
Podstadsky, who was admitted to the blessed 
privilege of riding near the lady of theirthoughts. 

Some days later the young countess left her 
cards and letters of introduction, and as they were 
from Oisinis, Colonnas, and other grandees of 
Bome, her hotel was crowded with elegant equi- 
pages, and she was admitted into the charmed 
circles of the first society in Vienna. 

As for the furniture of her hotel, it surpaased 
any thing in the city. 

lier orders of every kind had been princely. 
Her sofas and chairs were of embroidered satin ; 
ber tables of inlaid wood and verde antique ; her 
caipets the richest Persian ; ber paintings and 
statuary of rarest value. She had bespoken sev- 
eral services of gold, and jewellers were revelling 
bi her orders ioT parwree such as princesses would 
nave been proud to possess. 
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One quality which the Countess Baillou pos* 
sessed gave her unbounded popularity with those 
whom she patronized. Her purchases were all 
promptly paid in new Austrian bank-notes, and 
tradesman vied with tradesman as to who should 
have the privile;;e of her custom. 

Finally, her palace was furnished, and the day 
of her ball had dawned. Every invitation had 
been accepted, for the world was curious to see 
the splendors of her fairy abode, and to behold 
the fairy emerge from the retreat whtrein she had 
buried herself up to the date of this grand recep- 
tion. 

And now the long suites were lit up, and room 
after room was one blazing sea of light, golJ, crys- 
tal, bronze, and marble. Here and there were 
charming boudoirs, whu're ihose who were weary 
of splendor could retire to converse in the soft, 
subdued light that was shed upon them from 
veiled lamps. The whole was closed by magnifi- 
cent conservatories, where flourished the flowers 
and fruits of every clime; where tropical birds 
were seen fluttering among the branches of the 
orange-trees, or dipping their beaks in the classio 
basins of the fountains that were gently plashing 
there. 

The countess had just emerged from her dress- 
ing-room. • Her dress for the evening was of white 
satin, and the coronal of brilliants which flashed 
among the braids of her black hiur was worthy 
to be the bridal<<liadem of a queen. The Countess 
Baillou was tall and stately in her beauty ; hers 
was the fascination of the dark-eved Italian, united 
to the majesty of a daughter of ancient Home, and . 
the union was irresistible. Her throat was slen- 
der, her head small, and her classic oval face was 
of a pale, pearly hue, without a tinge of the rose, 
which, while it lends animation to a woman's face, 
detracts from the camelia-like purity of genuine 
patrician beauty. 

The countess glided across the room, and throw- 
ing back her head took a critical survey of her 
apartments. They presented a combination of 
taste with magnificence, and their mistress was 
satisfied. 

She turned to her steward, who was breathlessly 
awaiting the result of his lady's inspection. ** Not 
bad," said she, in a rich, melodious voice. * I am 
quite pleased with your labors." 

" Will my l<idy walk through the rooms to see 
the conservatories ? " asked the stewai*d. 

" Why so?" replied she, with inditterence. "I 
have no doubt that all is as it should be ; I am 
too weary of splendor to take much interest in it. 
See, however, that the tables are spread with every 
luxury that can tempt the palates of my guests." 

*W hope your ladyship will be satisfied. Tlfe 
two cooks from Paris profess, the one to have 
learned his art under the Prince de Soubise, the 
other to have received his receipts for pastry from 
the Duke de Richelieu ? " 

** Let them both do their best,*^ said the count- 
ess, languidly, ** and remember that expense is to 
be no obstacle to the currying out of uy orders." 

With these words she dismissed the steward, 
and sank back into the recesses of an arm-chair. 
But when he had fairly left, and she knew that she 
was alone, her aspect changed. She rose quickly 
from the chair, and walked through her rooma^ 
surveying their splendor with visible exultation. 

How peerless was her beauty as she swept 
through those empty rooms, her diamonds r9* 
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fleeted from xmrror to mirror, her rich dress 
failing in heavy folds about her form I He who 
had seen her there wouiJ have taken her for the 
princess who had just awakened from her hundred 
years^ sleep, looking arounJ her palatial solitude 
to see who it was that had broken the spell of her 
enchanted trance. Her face was lit up with tri- 
umph as she went, and a'l. times, when something 
of rare value met her e/es, in the ecstasy of her 
pride nhe laughed aloud. 

Suddenly the stillness was broken by the sound 
of a man's footstep. The lau^b of the countess 
ceased, and she dre^ on her mask of indifference. 
She turned slowly atound^and dropped it again — 
for the intruder war Count Podstadsky. 

^Just in the mid^t of the ^ncing-room, under 
tlie blaze of a cryntal chandelier, they met. The 
countess gave him her hand, and he grasped in 
it his own, lookmg eame<^tly at her fair, be- 
witching face. She returned the glance with her 
large, flashing eyes, and so they stood for a time 
together Theru was a secret between those 
two. 

The countess spoke first. Her mouth relaxed 
Into a scornful smile. ** Count Carl von Pod- 
Btad^^ky-Liechtenstein,** said she, *' you are a man, 
and yet you tremble." 

** Yes, Arabella, I tremble, but not for myself. 
Aa I look upon you, in the fulness of your incom- 
parable beauty, my blood freezes with terror, and 
a voice whispers to me, * Have mercy on this 
woman whose beauty is so akin to that of angels ! 
You both stand upon the edge of a precipice : 
shield her at least from the ruin which threatens 
you!'" 

Tae countess raised her snowy shoulders. 

"^rman sentimentality," said she. '* If you mix 
.icriiment with your cards, we shall lose the game, 
Coiu^^ Podstadsky. Hear, then, what I have to 
say to you. It is true that we stand upon the 
brow of a precipice ; but we mupt contemplate it 
fearlessly, and so we shall grow accustomed to 
our danger, and learn to escape it. Why do you 
wish to rescue me, Carl ? I do not wish to be 
rescued. I like the giddy brink, and look down 
with defiance into the abyss that blackens the 
ftiture before lOe." 

^ Give me some of your conra$^," sighed the 
sount '*Let me drink confidence from the 
depths of your fearless, flashing eyes, my angel" 

" Angel ! * sud Arabella, with a mocking laugh. 
** If so, call ine your fallen angel ; for when I took 
the unfathomable leap which lea is from innocence 
to guilt, your arms were outstretched to receive 
me. But pshaw ! what bootless retrospection ! I 
am here, Car\ true as steel ; ready to stand or tall 
at your side. Feel my hand, it is warm — feel my 
pulse, it beat« as evenly as though I had never 
slept a night )ut of Eden." 

"You are a heroine, Arabella. The magnifi- 
cence around us afiVights my cowardly soul ; while 
you — surely I heard your silvery laugh when I 
entered this room awhile ago." 

" To be sure you did, faint-hearted knight of 
the card-table ! I laughed for joy when I thought 
of former misery, and compared it with pres- 
ent splendor; the more so, that I am- the bold 
architect who raised the edifice of my own for- 
tune. We need not be grateful to Heaven for 
our luck, Carl, for we are not in favor with the 
celestial aristocracy ; we have no one to thank for 
our blessings but ourselves. " 



*' And will have no one to thank but ojrselvef 
when ruin overtakes us." 

'* Possibly," stiid Arabella, with a ehnig. *'' But 
remember that we have already been shipwrecked, 
and have not only saved ourselves, but have 
brought glorious spoils with us to shore. So away 
with your misgivings I they do not bew*ome the 
career you have chosen." 

" Right, Arabella, right. They do not, indeed ! 
But piomlse me that I shall always have you at 
my side to share my fate, whatever it bring 
forth." 

" I promise," said she, raising her starry eyes 
to his, and clasping with her small, firm hand his 
cold and cfammy fingers. " By the memory of 
Rome, and the dark-rolling waters of the Tiber, 
from which you rescued me that night, I promise. 
And now let us pledge each other in a draught 
from the depths of the Styx. Look around yoii, 
Carl, and realize that all this magnificence is ours, 
and to-night I play the hostess to the proud 
aristocracy of Vienna. But one question before 
the curtain rises. How goes the affair with the 
banker's lovely Rachel f " 

** Gloriously I She loves me, for she has con- 
sented to receive me day after to-morrow, during 
her father's absence." 

'* Go, then, and the blessings of your fallen 
angel go with you I Play your game cautiously, 
and let us hear the chink of Herr Eskele^ Flies' 
gold near the rustling of our fragile bank-notes. 
And now go. Return in half an hour, that I may 
receive you in presence of our fastidious guests. 
They might not approve of this Ute^-iete^ for you 
are said to be a sad profligate, Carl I " 

She kissed her little jewelled hand, and while 
her Carl disappeared through a secret door on one 
side of the room, she glided forward with grace 
and elegance inimitable, to receive the hi^-bom 
ladies who were just then passing the portals ot 
her princely abode. 



CHAPTER OXLIV. 

THIS BXPULBION OF THE 0LABI8SEBINBS. 

Ths Stroke so long apprehended by the church 
had fallen. Joseph had thrown down the fi^unt- 
let, and had dealt his first blow at the chair 
of St. Peter. This blow was directed toward the 
chief pastors of the Austrian church — the bishops. 
Their allegiance, spiritual as well as temporal, was 
due to the emperor alone, and no order emanating 
from Rome could take effect without first b^ng 
submitted for his approval. The bishops were to 
be reinstated in their ancient rights, and they r 
alone were to grant marriage dispensations and 
impose penances. 

But tills was only one step in the new ** refor- 
mation " of the Emperor Joseph. He dbaociated 
all spiritual commumties whatever from oonneo* 
tion with foreign superiors, and freed them from 
all dependence upon them. They were to receive 
their orders from native bishops alone, and these 
in their turn were to promulgate no spiritual edict 
without the approbation and permission of the 
reigning sovereign of Austria. 

These ordinances did away with the influenoe 
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of tbe head of the church in Austria, but they did 
not sufficiently destroy that of the clergy over 
their flocks. This, too, must be annihilated ; and 
now every thing was ready for tbe great final blow 
which was to crush to the earth every vestige of 
church influence within the dominions of Joseph the 
Second. This last stroke was tbe dispersion of the 
religious communitits. Monks and nuns should 
be forced to work with the people. They were no 
longer to be permitted to devote their lives to soli- 
tary prayer, and every contemplative order was 
suppressed. 

Tbe cry of horror which issued from the con- 
vents was echoed throughout the land, from palace 
to hovel The people were more indignant — they 
were terror-stricken ; for the emperor was not only 
an unbeliever himself, he was forcing his people 
to unbelief. The very existence of religion, said 
they, was threatened by his tyranny and impiety. 

Joseph heard all this and laughed it to scorn. 
*'When the priests cease their howls,'* said he, 
** the people, too, will stop, and they will thank 
me for what I am doing. When they see tliat the 
heavens have not fallen beciuse a set of silly nuns 
aic startled from their nests, they will come to 
their sei-ses, and perceive that 1 have freed them 
from a load of religious prejudices.'' 

But the people were not of that opinion. They 
hated the imperial freethinker who with his brutal 
bands was thrusting out helpless women from 
their homes, and was robbing the very altars of 
their sacred vessels, to convert them into money 
for his own profane uses. « 

All this, however, did not prevent the execution 
of the order for the expulsion of the nuns. In 
spite of priests and people, the decree was carried 
out on the 12th of January, of the year 1782. A 
multitude had assembled before the convent of the 
Claiisseriues whence the sisters were about to be 
expelled, and where the sacred vessels and vest- 
ments appertaining to the altars were to be exposed 
for sale at aiuction I 

Thousands of men were there, with anxious looks 
fixed upon the gates of the convent before which 
the deputies of the emperor, in full uniform, stood 
awaiting the key which the prioress was about to 
deliver into their hands. Not far -Qff, the public 
auctioneers were seated at a table with writing-ma- 
terials, and around them swarmed a crowd of Jewish 
tradesmen eagerly awaiting the sale ! 

** See them," said a priest to the multitude, ^* see 
those hungry Jews, hovering like vultures over 
the treasures of the church I They will drink from 
the chalice that has held the blood of the Lord, 
and the pix which has contained his boidy they 
will convert into coin ! Alas I alas 1 The emper* 
or, who has enfranchised the Jew, has dL«(fran- 
cbised the Christian 1 Unhappy servants of the 
Most High I ye are driven from His temple, that 
usurers and extortioners may buy and sell where 
once naught wa^ to be heard but praise and wor- 
ship of Jehovah ! " 

The people had come nearer to llpten, and when 
the priest ceased, their faces grew dark and suUen, 
and their low mutterings were heard like the dis- 
tant murmurings of a coming storm, while many 
a band was clinched at the Jews, who were laugh- 
ing and chatting together, greatly enjoying the 
scene. 

" We will not permit it, father," cried a young 
burgher, " we will not allow the sacred vessels to 
be bought mi sold I" 



" No, we will not allow it," echoed the people. 

" You cannot prevent it," replied the priest, " for 
the emperor is absolute master here. Neither cnn 
you prevent the expulsion of the pious Claris- 
serines from the home which wa purchased for 
them with the fhnds of the church. Well ! Let 
us be patient If the Lord of Heaven and Earth 
can suffer it, so can we. But sfie — ^they com(>— 
the victims of an unbelieving sovereign ! " 

And the priest pointed to the convent gn tea 
through which the procession had begun to pass. 
At their head came the prioress in the white garb 
of her order, her head enveloped in a long veil, 
her face pale and convulsed with suffering, and tier 
hands, which held a golden crucifix, tightly clmped 
over her breast. Following her in pairst came the 
nuns, first those who had grown gray in the ser- 
vice of the Lord, then the young ones, and finally 
the novices. 

The people looked with heart-felt sympMt^y at 
the long, sad procest^ion which, nilent as sjicctres, 
wound through the grounds of the homo which 
they were leaving forever. 

The imperial commissioners gave the sign to 
halt, while their eyes, blinded by tears, tbe r eople 
gazed upon the face of the venerable prioress, 
who, obedient to the emperor's cruel decree, was 
yielding up the keys and the golden cnii ifix. She 
gave her keys with a firm hand ; but when she 
relinquished the emblem of her office and of her 
faith, the courage of the poor old wonian almost 
deserted her. She offered it, as the commissioner 
extended his hand, she shrank involuntarily, and 
once more pressed the cross to her quivering lips. 
Then, raising it on high, as if to call upon Heaven 
to witness the sacrilege, she bowed her head and 
relinquished it forever. 

Perhaps she had hoped for an interposition from 
Heaven ; but alas I no sign was given, and the sac- 
rifice was compVete. 

The priest who had addressed the crowd, ad- 
vanced to the prioress. 

** Whither are you going, my daughter f *' said 
he. \ 

The prioress raised her head, and stared at him 
with vacant, tearless eyes. 

" We must go into the wide, wide world," re- 
plied she. *' The emperor has forbidden us to 
serve the Lord." 

" The emperor intends you to become useful 
members of society," said a voice among the 
crowd. "The emperor hitends that you shall 
cease your everlasting prayers, and turn your use- 
less hands to some account. Instead of living on 
your knees, he intends to force you to become 
honest wives and mothers, who shall be of some 
use to him by bearing children, as you were told 
to do when your mother Eve was driven from her 
paradise." 

Every bead was turned in eager curiosity to 
discover the Speaker of these bold words ; but in 
vain, he could not be identified. 

'* But how are you going to live ? " asked the 
priest, when the murmura had ceased. 

" The emperor has given us a pension of two 
hundred ducats," said the prioress, gently. 

" But that will not maintain you without — " 

" It will maintain honest women who deserve 
to live," cried the same voice that had spoken be- 
fore. ** Ask the people around you how they live, 
and whether they have pensions from the crown. 
And I should like to know whether a ^azy nun is 
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any better than a peasant's wife ? And if you are 
afniid of the world, go among the Ursulines who 
serve the emperor by educating children. The Ur> 
•ulines are not to be suppressed.** 

"True/* Stud some among the crowd; "why 
should they not work as well as we, or why do 
they not go among the Ursulines and make them* 
selves uM^ul ? ** 

And thus were the sympathies of the people 
withdrawn from the unhappy nuns. They, mean- 
while, went their way, chanting as they walkeed : 

" 0*^J% animam gemenlem^ eontrtttaiUem ti dO' 
Uniem pertrarui»U fflatUtu.^* 

While the CUrisserines were passing from sight, 
the people, always swayed by the controUing in- 
fluen^e of the moment, returned quietly to their 
homes. 

Three men with hats drawn over their brows, 
pressed through the crowd, and followed the pro- 
eession at some distance. 

*• You see," said one of the three, " how a few 
words were sufficient to turn the tide of the peo- 
ple*s sympathies, and to confound that fanatic 
priest in his attempt to create disturbance.** 

" Which he would have succeeded in doing but 
for your majesty — ** 

"Hush, Lacy, hush I We are laboring men, 
nothing more.** 

*' Yes,** growled Lacy, " and you put us to hard 
labor, too, when you embarkeJ in this dangerous 
business. It was a very bold thing to come among 
this excitetl multitude.** 

" 1 was determined to watch the people, and 
counteract, if possible, the effect of the sly black- 
coats upon my subjects. Was it not weU that I 
was there to rescue them from the miseraes of re- 
volt y " 

" Yes. I think there was danger at one time 
csat mischief would result from the pious comedy 
of the prioress.*' 

*• To be sure there was,** cried the emperor. 
" But this time I won the field through a few well- 
dire<;ted words. And now let us go and see the 
show at the two other convents. Perhaps we may 
eome in time to send another well-directed arrow 
in the midst of the sisterhoods.** 



CHAPTER CXLV. 
COUNT podbtadbkt'b esoobt. 

**Yon promloe that he shall remain hut five 
minutes in my room, father ? *' said RicheL 

'* I give you my word that he shall stay just 
long enough for me to complete my preparations 
to escort him home.*' 

*■ What mean you, dear father f Jit least tell 
me what you intend to do.** 

'* I merely intend a jest, dear child,** said Es- 
kolcs Flies, laughing. ** A jest which shall an- 
nounce to the people of Vienna that the Jewish 
banker has no desire to receive the visits of the 
Christian count. Ah, eleven o*clock ! The hour 
fo.- your interview. Farewell, my daughter, your 
lover comes.** 

The banker disappeared through a tapestry- 
door, and scarcely had he closed it when Count 
Podstadsky was announced. 



Hachel had so unconquerable an aversion to 
Podstadsky that, instead of going forward to 
greet him, she actually stepped back and raised 
her hand as if to ward him off. But the count 
was not easily repulsed. 

** At last, my angel,** said he, *' my hour of hap- 
piness is here — at last you are mine. And I am 
the happiest of mortals.** 

" Who tells you that I am yours ? *' said Rachel, 
still retrt;ating. 

** Yourself, my houri, when you consent to ro> 
ceive me alone. How shall I prove to you the 
extent of my adoration ? ** 

** Oh, you can easily do that,** sdd Rachel, " by 
becoming a Jew for the love of me.** 

At the idea of his becoming a Jew, Podstadsky 
burst out into a fit of laughter ; but Rachel affect- 
ed not to hear it. 

"You know that by becoming a Jew," con- 
tinued she, " you would be at liberty to marry me, 
and inherit my father's ducats.'* 

At mention of her father*s wealth Podstadsky 
felt that he had laughed too soon. The thought of 
the banker*s miUions made him feel rather grave. 
Thev were worth any thing short of such a lese 
Hohleaae as apostasy. 

" What to me are your father*s ducats f " 
cried he, vehemently. ** I love nothing here but 
his daughter, and my love Is sufficient for me. I 
ask nothing but the priceless treasure of your 
heart Come, swetit one, come ! *' 

" Away with you ! *' cried lUchel, unable to en- 
sure his insolence longer. " If I have permitted 
you to sully the purity of my home with your 
presence, it was that I might teU you ouce for all 
how I despise you I Now, begone, sir." 

** And allow me to accompany yo a home,*' said 
a mocking voice behind ; and as Podstadsky 
turned with a start to see whence it came, he met 
the fiery black eyes of Eskeles Flies, who ap- 
proached with a tall wax-light in his hand. 

The count trembled inwurdly, but recovpring 
his sell-possession, he asked, with a haughty 
smile: " Are we in the carnival, and do you rep- 
resent the Israelitish god of love ? ** 

** Yes, count,** said the banker, " and his torch 
shall light you home, lest you stumble on your 
way, and fall into the (it of dishonor. Come and 
receive the ovation prepared for you.*' 
' So saying, Eskeles Fhes opened the door, and 
the count looked out with dismay. 

The long hall was lined on both sides with the 
liveried servants of the banker, each holding in 
his hand a wax-light, whose yellow flame flared 
to and *fro, as the air from the open door below 
came in fitful puffs up the wide marble staircase. 

*' Come,** said the banker, advancing with his 
flambeau. Podstadsky hesitated. If his sense 
of honor was dead, his vanity was not ; and it 
winced at the slightest touch of ridicule. Was 
there no escape from this absurd escort? He 
looked around and saw no hope of rescue. Be- 
hind him Rachel had locked the door, and the 
servants were so closely ranged together that it 
was vain to attempt a passage through that living 
wall of fire. He had no alternative but to laugh 
derisively and step into the ranks. The proces- 
sion moved on, and gathered strength as it 
moved; for on the staircase, in the lower hall, 
and at the fVont of the house, they were joined by 
throng ader throng, each man of which, like the 
commander-in-chief, was armed with a flambeau. 
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This was bad' eoough of itself, but the coont^s 
body>guard were all in a titter, and every man en- 
joyed the jest except himself. 

By this time they had reached the street, and 
what was the rage and mortification of the proud 
Austrian grandee, when he saw that curiosity bad 
drawn thither a concourse of people, who kept up 
with the procession, wondering what on earth 
could be the meaning of it I * 

** See,'' cried one, '* Herr Eskeles Flies has 
caught a marten in bis hen-roost and is lighting 
bim home." 

** And the marten is the fineCk>unt Fodstadsky- 
Liecbtenstein," cried another. '* 1 know him. He 
rejuices in the title of * woman-killer.* Only look 
how he sneaks along as the tribe of 'Israel are 
dogging him home ! '* 

'* The Israelites are escorting him home,** jeered 
(be multitude, and the procession moved on, nev- 
er stopping until it reached the count's own hotel. 
Once there, Eskeles Flies, in a loud voice, bade 
him adieu, and requested to know whether be 
ehoald accompany him farther. 

** No,'* replied Count Podstadsky, trembting 
with passion, " and you shall answer to me for 
this outrage. We shall see whether the unbe- 
lieving Jew can mock the Christian with impu- 
nity I " 

** Accuse me before the public tribunals," an- 
swered the banker, ** and I shall enter my com- 
plaint against you." 

** Indeed ! ** said Podstadsky, contemptuously. 
'* The Jew will be allowed to accuse an Austrian 
nobleman, will he ? " 

" Yes, by the God of Israel, he will," replied 
Eskeles Flies, so loud that his voice was heani by 
the people around. *' Yes, thanks to the emperor, 
his subjects before the law are all equal, and Jew 
and Christian are alike amenable to its judgments. 
Long live Joseph the Second, the father of his 
people I " 

" Long live the father of his people 1 " shouted 
the fickle multitude ; and glad that the attention 
of the crowd had been diverted from himself 
Count Podstadsky-Liechtenstein slunk away to 
ruminate over the mortifyi ig occurrences of the 
morning. 



CHAPTER OXLVL 

THE LAMPOOIT. 

Ths emperor, with bis confidential secretary, 
had been at work through the entire night. Day 
had dawned, and still he wrote on, nor seemed to 
be .conscious of the hour. In bis restless zeal, he 
felt no fatigue, no exhaustion, nor yet any excite- 
ment, and not until the last document had been 
read and signed, did he rise from his chair to take 
a few turns around the room, while Giinther was 
sorting the papers, and placing them in a port- 
folio. 

•* Gunther," said the emperor, " what is the 
matter ? Ton look pale and suffering." 

Giinther raised his head, and smiled. " Noth. 

* This scene is historical. Bee ** Letters of a French 
Traveller;' voL i., p. 40&. Friedel's *" Letters from Y lenoa," 
Tol. li., p. 80. 



ing, sire, is the matter, but want of rest. A few 
hours* sleep will restore me." 

*'*■ Not so, Giinther ; you belie yourself when you 
say so, for never in my life have I geen such an 
indefatigable worker us you. Ah ! you look down, 
so that I know you are not frank with me. Come, 
have you no confidence in me ? ** 

" Oh, sire, 1 have the most unbounded confi- 
dence in your goodness ; but since you ^orce me 
to speak, I am uneasy about yourself." 

" How so, Giinther ? '* 

" Because, your majesty strides forward in your 
projects of reform without the least apprehension 
of the danger that attends such changes. You 
rush through the flsmes without ever dreaming 
that they may some day consume you." 

The emperor shrugged bis shoulders. " Always 
the same song — an echo of Lacy and Rosenberg. 
I hnve no time to temporize as you would advise 
me to do. Who knows how long I shall live to 
carry out my own free will ? " 

•** Certainly, if your majesty works as you have 
done of late, your chance for life is not very great. 
You seem to forget that mind is subordinate to 
matter — not matter to mind-^that physical nature 
must have her rights, and no man can withstand 
her exactions. Pardon me these bold word9, sire, 
but if I speak at «ll, I must speak the truth. Ibu 
have begun a gigantic edifice, and if you die, it 
must remain forever incomplete." 

** For that very reason, I must complete it my- 
self ; for, indeed, Giinther, you are right — ^when I 
die, I leave no man worthy to succeed to my 
stupendous undertakings. I shall, therefore, live 
until I have accomplished them all." 

** Then your majesty must work less," exclaim- 
ed Giinther, warmly. " You do not believe that 
in pleading for you, sire, I give one thought to 
myself, for nothing is too laborious for me when 
I work for my emperor." 

Joseph laid his band softly upon Giinther's 
shoulder. ** I believe you, Giinther. I esteem 
you as one of my best friends, and well you know 
that for you I have no political secrets." 

** I would sooner die than betray your majesty, 
even unwittingly," said Giinther, looking with hia 
large, honest eyes into the emperor's face. 

*' I know it, Giinther ; but as you enjoy my con- 
fidence without reserve, you ought to know that 
I have too much to do to think of rest. Oh, it 
would be dreadfiil for me to die before my struc- 
ture is complete I GOnther, Gunther, the priests 
would transform my fairy palace into a gloomy 
church ; and from its towers, in lieu of the noble 
clock which is to strike the hour of reformation 
for my people, would frown the Cross that is the 
symbol of the unenlightened past. Oh, let me not 
hear in my dying moments the crash of the tem- 
ple I would rear to Truth ! " 

** Then recreate your mind, sire, with literature 
or art. It is long since the speaking tones of 
your violoncello have been heard in the palace." 
** Very true, Giinther, but I cannot invite the 
Muses into my study. A prince has no right to 
associate with such frivolous ladies, for he is not 
on earth to pass away time. The King of Prussia 
heads a royal sect who devote themselves to au- 
thorship. The Empress of Russia follows after 
him with Volture in her liand. I cannot emulate 
their literary greatness. 'I read to learn, and 
travel to enlarge my ideas ; and I flatter mysell 
that as I encourage men of letters, I do them a 
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greater service than I would, were I to sit at a 
desk and help them to weave sonnets.* So let us 
eschew Apollo and his light-footed companions ; I 
aim to be nothing but an imperial statesman. 
Bat," continued the emperor, frowning, ** I get 
little sympathy from my subjects. Counsellors, 
nobles, bui^hers, priests, all heap obstacle upon 
obstacle in ray path, and the work advances slow- 
ly. The revenues, too, are inadequate to the 
state. ' The financial affairs of the crown are dis- 
ordereil, and it is only by the strictest economy 
that I am able to sustain the army. The people 
call me a miser, because Maria Theresa's prodi- 
gality of expenditure forces upon me measures of 
retrenchment, and necessitates unusual expedients 
for the raising of funds.** 

** W hich unhappily were extorted from convents 
and shrines." 

** Unhappily I Happily^ you mean to say. The 
treasures which were wasted on convent-chapels 
and shrines, have saved us from bankruptcy ; and 
&od will look down with 'favor upon the sacrifice 
which dead superstition has made to living love, 
and will bestow a blessing upon. the work of my 
hands I True, those heroes of darkness, the monks 
and priests, will cry Anathema ! and the earth will 
be filled with their howls.'* 

** Like that which greeted Alcides, when he 
stormed the gates of Tartarus,** said Giinther, 
Bmihng. 

" You are right The work is worthy of Alcides, 
but with the blessing of Grod it shall be done. 
Little care I for the wail of nuns or the groans of 
priests ; let them shriek and tear their hair, or, if 
they like it better, let them vent their spleen in 
lampoons and caricatures. See, Gunther, what a 
compliment I received yesterday.** 

And the emperor drew from his eserUoire a pa- 
per which be unfolded. ^ Look at this. It takes 
off one of my great crimes. You know I have 
deprived the court of the privilege of living in the 
palace, and I have given them wherewith to find 
lod^ngs in the city. Here go the ladies with 
their bundles under their arms, and the lord high- 
steward has a broom sweeping after them as they 
go. This charming individual in the comer with 
a hunting-whip is myself. And here is the pith 
of the jokfi, * Rooms to let here. Inquire of the 
proprietor on the first floor.* f What do you think 
of it ? ** 

" Abominable ! Inconceivable I *' ejaculated 
Giinther. " As unjust as it is stinging.** 

^^ It does not stiiig me. I have a sound hide. 
When it itches it is curei by scratching. 1 Here 
is another pasquinade. It was thrown beiore my 
horse*s feet as I was riding In the park. 

" ^Joteph Premier^ aimable ei cJiarmant : Joseph 
Beconde^ Morpion et iyran? ** 

'* How can your majesty laugh at such unpar- 
alleled insolence ? ** cried the indignant secretary. 
" No one can deny that I have stung priests 
and nuns,** said Joseph, laughing, " so they are 
welcome to roar, since their tongues are the only 
weapons wherewith they may revenge themselves 
upon their tyrant. As I have proclaimed freeiom 
of speech and press, you see they take advantage 
of the privilege.** 

" Well, if your majesty takes so magnanimous 
a view of these insulting lampoons,** said Giin- 

♦ The emperor'B own words. ** Letters of Joseph,*^ p* 67. 

t Habner, i., p. 19€l 

% Joseph's own words. J 



ther, drawing a paper from his pocket, " I must 
show you one which yesterday was posted un the 
wall of the Konigskloster.'* 

** So the Konigskloster irritates the servants of 
the lord, does it ? " laughed Joseph. *' They eaa 
not forgive me for selling it to the banker Flies, 
to transfigure into a Jewish palace I — Well, let us 
see the pasquinade ! '* 

"Sire, my tongue refuses to pronounce the 
words,** replied Giinther, handing it to the em- 
peror. 

" Nay, you must accustom your tongue to pro- 
nounce them, for we are likely to have raany 
more of the same sort to read. So go on, and 
speak out boldly.** 

The emperor threw himself into an arm-chair, 
and making himself comfortable, prepared to lis- 
teil. 

The lampoon denounced him as the persecutor 
of the brides of the Lord, and the enemy of the 
church. It accused him of having converted a 
holy temple into the abode of sin, that he might 
gratify his greed for money. 

When Giinther had concluded, he cried out im 
patiently, " This time at least your majusty will 
show your enemies that forbearance has \iA limits, 
and that the Uberty of il'e press shall not degen- 
erate into license.*' 

" By no means. That would look as if I were 
afraid. I commission you to have the lampooa 
reprinted and to expose it for sale in the book- 
stores at six kreutzcrs a copy, the proceeds to be 
given to the poor.** * 

" Oil that your majesty*s enemies were here to 
sink with shame at your feet, and beg your io^ 
giveness I *' cried Giinther. 

" Hush,** said Joseph. " Were my enemies to 
hear you, they would liken me to other princes, 
who make a parade of their good qualities so 
that flatterers may immortalize them in laudatory 
dithyrambics. — But the time for chatting and 
resting has expired,** continued Jospph, rising 
from his chair. " The labors of the day call me. 
I must go to receive my petitioners, who must be 
weary with waiting, for I am a quarter of an hour 
behind the time.** 



CHAPTER CXLVn. 



THE PETITIONERS. 



The wide corridor in which Joseph was accus- 
tomed to receive his petitioners was crowded. 
People of all ages and conditions were there, 
waiting with trembling- impatience the appearance 
of the emperor, who received the applications of 
his subjects every day from nine o*clock until 
twelve. Suddenly a commotion was perceptible 
among the crowd, and a pressure was felt tow- 
ard the door which led to the cabinet of the 
emperor. The ears of those who have suits to 
urge are keen ; and every one of that motley 
throng heard the footsteps of him who held their 
destinies in his hand. 

The door opened, and Joseph was before them« 
At once every hand that held a paper was eager- 

* Historical 
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ly Btretched forward. The emperor went from 
OTie to another,- and, while de collected their peti- 
tions, entered into friendly converse with the 
applicants. 

The last petitioner was an old man in the garb 
of a Hungarian peasant. His white hair fell in 
locks from beneath his wide-brimmed hat of dark 
brown, and' the cloak which was thrown careless- 
ly over his stalwart shoulders was embroidered 
with shells and silver spangles. His sun-burnt 
face was free from the Runic charactera which 
the slow fiil|rer of Time is apt to trace upon the 
brow of the jhtjman race \ and but for the color 
of his hair, lie would have been mistaken for a 
man in the prime of life. 

The emperor was favorably struck with his 
bearing, and smiled with more than usual be- 
nignity. 

** Whence come you? " said he. 

**From Hungary, sire," replied the peasant, 
with a smile that revealed two rows of regular, 
white teeth. ** I was one week on my journey ; 
at night the open field my bed, and by day a 
drink of water more than once my only break- 
fast." 

" Tou must have had important business in 
Vienna." 

** Yes, sire. I was sent with this petition to 
your majesty." 

** It must be urgent, to have induced you to 
travel so far." 

" Urgent, indeed, sire. I promised the peas- 
ants of our district to give it into your majesty's 
own hand. It has the name of every man in the 
district ; but if I had had time to go around with 
it, I mi<;ht have brought with me the name of 
eveiy peasant in Hungary. It was arranged that 
I should present the petition this morning, and 
"now, while we stand here, every man, woman, 
and child at home is praying for my success." 

** "What can I do for you ? Speak, and if pos- 
sible, I will grant your petition." 

** Then, your majesty, read it aloud, that I may 
eay to my brethren, that our cry of distress has 
reached the imperial ear." 

Joseph smiled, and opening the paper, read 
aloud: 

" Compassionate emperor ! Four days of hard 
labor u8 socmen ; the fifth day at the fisheries ; the 
sixth day following our lords in the hunt — the sev- 
enth day is the Lord's. Judge, then, whether we 
are able to pay our taxes." 

" Yes, yes," murmured the man to hhnself, " he 
cannot say that if we are oppressed, he knows 
nothmg of it." 

** I will not say so, my friend," said the emperor, 
with emotion. " The whole history of your wrongs 
is written in these few touching lines. I know 
that you are oppressed, and that, when you sink 
with exhaustion at your tasks, you are roused with 
the lash. I know that you are treated like cattle, 
that you have neither property nor rights, and that 
agriculture suffers sorely from the obstacles which 
your masters place in your paths. I know all ; 
and by the God above us, to whom your wives and 
children are even now at prayer, I swear to free 
the Hungarian serf from bondage I " 

**To free the Hungarian serf!" shouted the 
peasant. " Do I hear aright f Does your majes- 
ty promise freedom to the Hungarian serf?" 

** As God hears me, I will free him," replied the 
emperor, solemnly. ** Servitude shall cease, and 



free socage shall replace villeinage. Your tax- 
bill shall be revised, and your rights guaranteed 
by the crown. If, after this, you are oppressed, 
come confidently to me, and your t3rrants shall bo 
punished ; for under my reign all men shall bo 
equal before the law." 

The peasant sank on his knees and looked up 
with glistening eyes. " Oh, my lord and emperor," 
said he. " I had heard of tears of joy, but, until 
to-dhy, I knew not what they meant. I have been 
scourged for refusing to kneel to my lord ; but ] 
bend the knee to you, for I feel that you are a mighty 
sovereign and a mercifiil father to your people. God 
bless you for the words by which you have recog- 
nized our right to live and to be free 1 " 

He bi^nt down and kissed the emperor's feet ; 
then rising, he said, " Farewell, gracious lord of 
Hungary. I must return home." 

*' Will you not remain a day or two to see the 
beauties of Vienna ? " asked the emperor. 

" No, your majesty. I carry too much joy with 
me to tarry on my way ; and what could I see in 
Vienna to rival the snow-white mountains that 
mirror themselves in the blue lakes of Hungary ? " 

** Then, at least, take this purse to defruy your 
expenses." 

" No, your majesty, I cannot take gold to de- 
fray the expeitses of a holy pilgrimage. Fare- 
well ! And may the blessings of a grateful peo- 
ple be echoed for you in heaven ! " 

The emperor laid his hand upon the peasant's 
shoulder. 

" Tell me the name of my Hungarian friend ! " 

" My name ? It is Horja, sire." 

** Farewell, then, Hoija ; let me hear fix)m you." • 



CHAPTER OXLVIII. 

THE FETinONSBS. 

As the door closed behind Horja, the emperor 
continued his rounds, but no more petitions were 
presented. Here and there, however, was heard 
a request for an audience, which Joseph granted, 
and then retired to his cabinet, leaving the door 
open. 

" Have the goodness to walk in," said he to the 
lady, who was in advance of the others. She 
obeyed, and the emperor, closing the door, took a 
seat at his atcrUoire, 

** Now, madam, I am ready to hear you ; but, 
as there are nine persons to follow, I must re> 
quest you to be brief. What is your name ? " 

" I am the widow of the President von Kahlbaum." 

** He was a worthy man. Have you any chil* 
drcn, madam ? " 

** Yes, your majesty ; I have two daughters and 



n 



a son. 

** Two daughters ? I once had a little maiden 
of my own, but she is dead," s{ud the emperor, 
sadly. "How can I serve you and your chil- 
dren ? " 

" Oh, sire, the fearful ordinance by which the 
pensions from her late majesty's privy-purse were 
withdrawn, has ruined me. I beseech of you, sire, 
restore to me my pension extraordinary." 

9 ' 

* Uubappy Hoija! Thli BeDtimental interview eost 
him hia lifo. 
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** Are you not aware that the pensions extraoiv 
dinary are abolished ? " 

" Yes, sire ; but through your majehty^s hber- 
ality, I hope to retain the pension I held from the 
empreiis. The loss of it heightens my grief for 
the death of my husband, and makes life unendu- 
rable. Without it i should have to part with my 
carriage, with a portion of my household, and live 
in complete retirement I am sure that .your majes- 
ty^s own sense of justice will plead for me/* 

" Justice is the motive power of all my actions, 
madam,'' replied the emperor, curtly, ** and for 
that very reason you cannot retain your pension." 

** ^re, I am sorely stricken. The merits of my 
husband — ^my position—" 

** Your husband's merits have earned you the 
pension you already receive from the crown ; and 
as for your position, that can in no way concern 
me. I grant that your loss is great; but your 
special pension will maintain three poor families, 
and I oannot allow you to receive it longer." 

'* Alas ! " cried the lady, " what are my daugh- 
ters to do ? " 

** They can become good house-keepers or gov- 
ernesses, if they have received good educations." 

" Impossible, sire. My daughters are of noble 
birth, and they cannot descend to the humiliation 
of earning a livmg." 

" Why not ? I am sure I earn my living, and 
earn it by hard work, too. No one is too good to 
work; and since the aristocracy cannot shield 
their children from want, it is clear that they can- 
not free them from the necessity of labor." 

** Then, your miyesty, have mercy upon my 
■on — the only son of a man of noble extraction." 

" What profession has he chosen ? " 

** He wishes to be an officer in the army ; but 
he was so severely dealt with in his examination, 
thai he has not been able to obtain a commission. 
Oh, your majesty, I beseech of you, grant him a 
command in the infantry ! " 

** Madam," cried the emperor, impatiently, " a 
man may be the son of ft distinguished father 
without having the slightest claim to serve as an 
officer. As your son was not able to stand his 
examination, he must content himself with being 
the * son of a man of noble extraction.' Excuse 
me, but my time is limited. I regret to refuse your 
requests, but justice compels me to do so." 

The Udy burst into tears, and making- her 
Inclination to the emperor, left the room. The 
latter, following her, said, ** Let the next petitioner 
advance.'* 

This was an old hussar, a captain of cavalry, 
with ' lofty bearing and snow-white beard. He 
came in, making a military salute. 

" What can I do for you, my friend ? " asked 
Joseph. 

** I come to ask of your majesty not to deprive 
me of the pension extraordinary which the em- 
press of blessed memory bestowed upon me from 
her privy purse," said the old soldier, bluntly. 

** Oh, another pension extraordinary I " said the 
emperor, with a laugh. **That cannot be, cap- 
tain. The privy purse of the empress, which, 
in the goodness of her heart, was thrown indis- 
criminately to all who asked for alms, this purse 
exists no longer. It has a large hole in it, and its 
contents have all run out'* 

The old hussar gave a grim look to the emperor, 
and raised his peruke. Pointing with his finger 
to three wide, purple scars upon Ms head, he said : 



** Sire, my head is somewhat in the condition of 
your privy-purse, it has several holes in it They 
were made by your msgesty's enemies." 

"To stop such holes as those is my sacred 
duty," said Joseph, smiling, '* and enough remaine 
yet in the bottom of the privy-purse to satisfy the 
wants of a brave officer, who has served me to 
his own prejudice. Forgive my refusal. The 
petition which you wear on your head is more 
eloquent than words, and your pension shall be 
returned to you." 

*' I thank your majesty," said the captain, and 
with another stiff salute, be marched out. 

The emperor looked after him, laughing heartily. 

As he disappeared, a pale, dehcate woman came 
forward, accompanied by several young children, 
two of which were hiding their heads in her skirt 
The group filled up the door like a picture, and 
the children clung so to the pallid mother that she 
could not advance a step. 

" As you cannot come to me, I will go to you," 
said the emperor, contemplating them with a 
benevolent smile. " Give me your petition, madam." 

** These are my petitions, your majesty," said 
the woman pointing to her children. " My hus- 
band served for many years in the twelfth regi- 
ment, and died of the wounds he received in the 
Bavanan war. He left me nothing but these 
orphans.'* 

The emperor looked kindly at the little golden 
heads that were peeping from among the folds of 
their mother's dress, and a cloud came over hia 
f ice. " You grieve for your poverty, poor woman," 
said he, '* and know not how I envy your riches. 
How many millions would I give if one of those 
children were mine I Children are a great bless- 
ing." 

*' Yes, sire, when they have fathers to work for 
them." 

" I will be their father," said Joseph, ana at 
the sound of these loving words, the children 
raised their bashful heads, to steal a look at the 
speaker. **Come, boys," continued he, offering 
his hand, " will any of you be soldiers ? " 

**Yes, yes," replied the two eldest, standing 
erect and making the military salute. 

** That is right You are brave fellows, and if 
you behave well, you shall belong to my body- 
guard. — Come to-morrow," continued he to the 
mother, " and the lord-chancellor will attend to 
the maintenance and education of your four eldest 
Meanwhile, you shaU have a pension for yourself 
and the youngest In a few years I wiU do as 
much for the littie one there. Be punctual in 
your visit to the chancery. You will be received 
at ten o'clock." 

" God reward your mcgesty ! " faltered the 
happy mother. **0h, my children, my dear 
children, the emperor is the father of the orphan ! 
Reward your gracious sovereign by oemg good, 
and pray for him with all your hearts I " 

With these words the woman courtesied and 
withdrew, and the audience for that day was at an 
end. 

*^And pray for him with all your hearts,** 
whispered the emperor. '* May God hear the 
petitions of these innocents ! Perchance they may 
weigh against the curses of others. They are the 
little roses which I sometimes find beneath my 
crown of thorns. But away with sentiment I I 
have no time to indulge in heart-reveries. My 
vocation is to work. Here is a portfolio filled 
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with petitions. Gimther must help me to examine 
them." 

He rang the bell, and Giinther seated himself 
and went to work. Meanwhile, the emperor had 
taken up one of the papers and was reading it. 
Suddenly he put it down and began to laugh. 

'^ Listen, Giinther,*' said he, ** listen to this 
touching append. One of the discharged counsel- 
lors orders me to give him a larger pension that he 
may live in a manner befitting his position. Now 
hear the con(!lu8ion of the petition. *Our em- 
peror is a poor callow mouse.' " * 

"And your majesty can laugh at such in- 
solence I " exclaimed Gunther, coloring with in- 
dignation. 

"Yes, I do,'* replied Josepti. "Nothing can 
be fitinker and more to the point** 

" And I, pardon me, sire, think that the writer 
of this insolent letter should be severely — ** 

" Nay," interrupted the emperor. " You would 
not have me punish him for being man enough to 
say to my face what thousands say of me behind 
my back, would you ? Now, I am so disinclined 
to puDish him that I intend to increase his pension 
just because he is an honest, plain-spoken fellow. 
You need not make such a grimace, Giinther. If 
you feel badly, console yourself with your work.** 

The emperor seated himself at the table and 
went on looking over his petitions, occasionally 
murmuring to himself, "Our emperor is a poor, 
callow mouse ! ** 



CHAPTER OXLIX. 

THE LADT PATBONE88. 

The days of the Countess Baillou glided away 
in one continued round of pleasure. She was the 
cynosure of all eyes at concert, ball, or festival. 
Even women ceased to envy the conquei !ng beau- 
ty, and seemed to think it just that all mankind 
should succumb to her unparalleled attractions: 
The emperor had shared the common enthusiasm, 
and, at a ball given by Prince Esterhazy, had 
danced twice with the countess. Those therefor^ 
who, through their rank or station, were ambitious 
of the emperor's presence at their entertainments, 
hastened one and all to issue pressing invitations 
to the enchantress of whom their sovereign had 
said that she was the most fascinating wom9'« in 
Vienna. 

Count Podstadsky-Liechtenstem was about to 
give a ball, and the Countess Baillou had con- 
sented to receive his guests. It would perhaps 
have been more natural that the mother of the 
count should play the hostess on this occasion, 
but it was known that the old couple were at 
variance with their only son ; and the more lavish 
he grew in his expenditure, the more penurious 
became his parents. The avarice of the latter 
was as well known as the extravagance of the for- 
'mer, and whenever there was a new anecdote cur- 
rent, illustrative of the prodigality of the son, 
another was related tcf exemplify the increasing 
parsimony of the father. 

It was no wonder, therefore, that the bewitch- 
ing countess should have been selected to preside 

* Hubner, L, p. 199. 
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over the ball given by her aristocratic friend. 
Everybody was delighted. The emperor was to 
be there, and it was to be the most magnificent 
entertainment of the season. Long before the 
hour fixed for the arrival of the guests, the street 
before the count's palace was thronged with peo- 
ple, eager to obtain a glance at any thing apper- 
taininer to the fairy spectacle. While they were 
peering through the illuminated windows at a 
wilderness of flowers, mirrors, silk, and velvet, a 
carriage drawn by four splendid horses came 
thundering down the street, and drew up before 
the door of the palace. Two footmen in sky-blue 
velvet picked out with silver, leaood down to open 
the door, and in a trice the large portals of the 
palace were thrown open, and a rich carpet rolled 
to the carriage-door, while six liveried servants 
ranged themselves on either side. 

And now from the carriage emerged the lady 
patroness, resplendent in silver gauze, and dia- 
monds that glittered like a constellation just fallen 
from the heavens. The people, enraptured bv 
the beauty of the countess, gave vent to their ad- 
miration without stint As she reached the top 
of the marble steps, she turned and smiled upon 
her worshippers, whereupon they shouted as an 
audience is apt do at the appearance of a favorite 
prima donna. 

In the midst of this applause, the lady entered 
the hotel, and until the door closed and shut out 
the enchanted scene within, the crowd watched 
her graceful form as it glided along followed by a 
train of lackeys. Count Podstadsky came forward 
to meet her with ceremonious courtesy. They 
entered the gay saloons, but, as if led by one com- 
mon unpulse, both traversed the long suite of 
apartments in silence, and approach^ i door 
which led into a small boudoir evidently nob lit up 
for the occasion. Once within, the door was 
closed, and the purple velvet jtx>r<firf was dropped 
before it. 

" Do not be afraid,*' said the countess, with a 
bewitching smile, " we are alone. You are at 
liberty to congratulate me upon my appearance, 
for I see by your eyes that you are dying to tell 
me how beautiful I am." 

" Neither eyes nor tongue could give expression 
to a hundredth part of the rapture which my heart 
feels at your approach, Arabella," replied Pod- 
stadsky, gazing upon her with passionate admira^ 
tion. " Surely every woman must hate you, and 
every man be intoxicated by your charms." 

" They are intoxicated. Carlo,** replied she. 
" They are such fools ! To think that they are 
willing to commit any deed of folly for the sake 
of a fair face and two bright eyes." 

" And you, my angel, are cruel to all, and for 
me alone has the proud Countess Baillou a 
heart** 

" A heart 1 ** ejaculated the countess, with irony. 
" Do you believe in hearts, silly Carlo ? My dear 
friend, I at least am without such an inconven- 
ience. If I love any thing it is gold. Its chink 
to my ear is sweetest harmony, its touch thrills 
through my whole being.** 

" How you have changed, Arabella I The time 
was when your lips murmured words of love and 
despair, too ? '* 

" Ay, Carlo I But the woman who murmured 
of love and despair — she who believed in inno- 
cence and loyalty, is buried in the Tiber. She 
whom you rescued' thence has received the bap> 
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tUm of shame ; and yoa, Ccunt Podstadsky, were 
lier sponsor. Ton taught me the art of lying and 
deceiving, and now you prate to me of a heart I *' 
^' It is because your maddening beauty will not 
snfTcr me to forget that mine is still susceptible 
of love,'* replied Podstadsky. 

The countess laughed, but there was no mirth 
In her voice. ** Podstadsky/' said she, throwing 
back her superb head, ** you have about as much 
heart as a hare, who runs from a rustling leaf, 
taking it to be the clink of the hunter's rifle." 

** And yctj Arabella," replied Podstadsky, with 
a sickly smile, ** I am here, although sometimes I 
do start, and fancy that I hear the hunter's step be- 
hind me." 

** Hare-like fright," said Arabella, raising her 
shoulders. *^ I wonder at you. Carlo, when you 
look upon what we ar€y and reflect upon what we 
have 6^071. Everybody in Vienna admires and 
envies us. The highest nobles of the land are our 
willing guests, and the emperor himself (ditron) 
has fallen in love with the Countess Baillou. Oh, 
Carlo I Is it not enough to make all the gods of 
Olympus laugh ? " 

"You are right," replied Podstadsky, en- 
couraged. " The emperor's visit here to-night wUl 
silence the clamor of my creditors." 

" Creditors ! What of them ? Was there ever 
a nobleman without creditors I They are one of 
the appendages of rank. And, then, Carlo — ^if 
your creditors annoy you, what prevents you from 
paying them ? " 
Podstadsky shuddered. " Do you mean — ^" 
" What is the matter with the man ? " asked 
Arabella, as he pauaed, and she saw how ghastly 
he looked. " Of course, I mean you to pay as you 
have pal J before. Pay, and pay promptly. Then 
when every thing — ^furniture, plate, jewels, horses, 
and equipages are ours, we sell out, and realize 
our fortune in goldr-~{\io bank-notes, ( 'arlo) — and, 
then, we take up our abode in the city of cities — 
Paris ! Gold— gold I There is—" 

A light knock was heard at the door. The 
countess disappeared, and the count put out his 
head. It was his steward, who announce 1 that a 
lady, closely veiled, wished to speak with Count 
Podstadsky on urgent business. 

" Show her into the anteroom. The Countess 
Baillou will do me the favor to receive her." 

*' My lord," said the steward, " the lady wishes 
to see you alone." 

" Indeed ? Then show her in here." 
The steward retired, and the count stepped into 
one of the lighted rooms. The countess came for- 
ivard, smiling. 

" 1 heard it all," said she playfully, threatening 
him with her finger. " I am not going to allow 
you to have a iete-d4He m the dark. No, no, my 
Jupiter, your mysterious beauty shall be received 
just here under the light of the chandelier, and I 
shall watch you both from the boudoir. That will 
be safer for all parties. I suspect a certain 
dark-eyed beauty of this stratagem, and I long to 
see the haughty prude." 

" Do you suspect Rachel Eskeles ? " 
Arabella nodded affirmatively. " Doubtless she 
comes to implore forgiveness for her father's inso- 
lence, and to deny all complicity with the old 
Jewish dragon. Here she comes. Carlo, but mark 
met if I see danger ahead, 1 come to the res- 



bounded into the bondoir, while the count ad 
vanoed to meet the veiled visitor. 



cue. 



The countess, like a graceful gazelle, then 



CHAPTER OL. 

MOTHEB AND BON. 

With the bow and smile of a veritable libertioe, 
Count Poddtadsky otf^red his arm to the lady, 
whose face was completely hidden by a long black 
veiL The accommodating steward retired in haste, 
and the Udy, looking around with anxiety, mu^ 
mured, " Are we alone ? " 

** Entirely alone, my charming sphinx." replied 
Podstadsky. *' The god of love alone shall hear 
the secrets which are to (all from your coral lips. 
But, first, let me remove this envious veil, my 
mysterious charmer." 

The lady stood perfectly still, while Podstadsky, 
by way of exordium, embraced her affectionately. 
Neither did she otfer any opposition to his daring 
hands, as first they removed her long mantilla, and 
tnen threw back her black crape veil which had 
so faithfully concealed her features. 

When he saw her face, he started back with a 
cry of remorse. 

" My mother, oh, my mother 1 " exclaimed he, 
covering his face with his hands. 

Behind the portiere there was the faint sound 
of a mocking laugh, but neither mother nor son 
heard it They heard naught but the insufferable 
throbs of their own hearts ; they saw, each one, 
naught but the death-like face of the other. 

" Yes, it is your unhappy mother — she who 
once vowed never again to cross your threshold— 
but maternity is merciful, Carl, and I come hither 
to pardon and to rescue you, while yet there is 
time for flight" 

The young count made no reply. At the 
astounding revelation made by the dropping of 
that black veil, he had retreated in mingled 
shame and surprise. He had accosted his own 
mother in the language of libertinism, and he 
stood gazing upon her with looks of sorrow and 
regret. He had scarcely heard her speak, so 
absorbed was he in self-reproach, and now as she 
ceased, he murmured : 

** Is that my mother ? My mother, with the 
wrinkled brow and the white hair] " 

The countess returned his gaze with a moum> 
ful smile. ** You have not seen me for two years, 
Carl, and since then sorrow has transformed me 
into an old woman. I need not tell you why I 
have sorrowed. Oh, my child I Whence comes 
the gold with which this fearful splendor is pu^ 
chased ? Your father—" 

"My father!'' echoed the count, recalled to 
self-possession by the word. **What am 1 to 
him, who cursed me and forbade me his house I 
Tell him," cried he, fiercely, ** that if I am lost, 
it is he who shall answer to Heaven for my soul I" 

" Peace 1 " exclaimed the mother, in a tone of 
authority. " Nor attempt to shift your disgrace 
upon him who has been, not the cause of your 
crimes, but their victim. Why did he curse yon, 
reprobate, tell me why ? " 

The count was so awed by her words and looki 
that he obeyed almost instinctiyely. 
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** BecauBe I had forged/* was the whispered reply. 

" Yes — forged your father's name for a million, 
and forced him, for the honor of bis house, to sell 
all that he possessed. We are so poor that we 
have scarcely the necessaries of life ; nevertheless, 
we have borne in silence the contumely of the 
world that scorns us as misers. And now, 
although you have nothing to inherit, we hear of 
your wealth, the magnificence of your house, of 
your unbounded expenditure ! " 

** Tes, mother,'^ replied the count, beginning to 
recover from his shock, *^ it is plain that I have 
discovered a treasure-— somewhere." 

** Then you will have to explain the nature of 
your discovery, for your father is about to reveal 
the state of his affairs to the world." 

" If he does that, I am lost I " cried Podstadsky, 
in tones of despair. 

"Ah I" gjsped .the unhappy mother. "Tlien 
we were right in fearing that your wealth was ill- 
gotten. Oh, Carl, Carl ! look into the face of the 
mother who bore you, 'and has loved you beyond 
ail things earthly — look into her face, and say 
whence comes this magnificence;" 

The count tried to raise his eyes, but he could 
not meet his mother's glance. Alas 1 he remem- 
bered how often in childhood, after some trifling 
misconduct, he had looked into those loving eyes, 
and read forgiveness there I 

The mother trembled, and could scarcely sup- 
port her b'mbs. SSbe caught at a chair, and leaned 
upon it for a moment Then, with faltering steps 
she approached her son, and raised his head with 
her own hands. It was a touching scene, and 
Count Podstadsky himself was not unmoved by 
its silent eloquence. His heart beat audibly, and 
his eyes filled with repentant tears. 

" Tell me, my child, tell me whence comes your 
wealth ? I will not betray you, for I am your un- 
happy mother ! " 

" You can do nothing for me, mother," sobbed 
the count. " I am lost beyond power of redemp- 
Uon." 

" Alas ! alas I Then, you are guilty I But, 
Carl, I will not ask you any questions — only let 
me save you from public disgrace. Your father 
is inexorable, but I can save you, my beloved 
chUd. I will leave home — country — ^name — every 
thing for your sake • even the husband of my life- 
long love. Come, my son, let us go together 
where no one shall ever hear your story, and 
where, with the grace of God, you may repent of 
your sins and amend." 

The strength of her love lent such eloquence to 
the words of the countess that her son was borne 
away by the force of her pleadings. 

" Oh, my mother ! if I could — if I could — " but 
here his voice faltered, and the tears, which he 
had been striving to keep back, gushed out in 
torrents. He covered his face with his hands, 
and sobbed aloud. 

His mother smiled and made a silent thanks- 
giving to Heaven. " God will accept your tears, 
my dear prodigal child. Come, ere it be too late. 
See, I have gold. My family diamonds have 
yielded enough to maintain us in Switzerland. 
There, among its solitudes — " 

A clear, musicil laugh was heard, and the 
melodious voice of a woman spoke these scornful 
words: 

" Count Podstadsky a peasant I a Swiss peas- 
antl Hal hal" 



The old countess turned, and saw, coming from 
the boudoir, a vision of such beauty as dazzled 
her eyes. The vision came forward, smiling, 
and, Podstadsky dashing away his tears, passed 
in one instant from the heights of saving repent- 
ance to the unfathomable depths of hopeless ob- 
duracy. 

The two women, meanwl *Je, faced each other: 
the one laughing, triumphant, beautiful, alas, as 
Circe; the other pale, sorroi^ful as the guardian 
angel uf the soul which has just been banished 
from the presence of God forever I 

** Pray, Carlo, introduce me to your mother," 
said Arabella. " You are not yet a Swiss peas- 
ant. Pending your metamorphosis, be a little 
more observant of the conventions and courtesies 
of high life ! " 

" She has been eaves-dropping," exclaimed the 
Countess Podstadsky, contemptuously. 

'* Yes," said Arabella, with perfect equanimity. 
" I have enjoyed the privilege of witnessing this 
charming scene. You, m&dame, have acted incom- 
parably, but your son has not sustained you. The 
rdle you have given him is inappropriate. T3 ask 
of him to play the repentant sinner, is simply ri- 
diculous. Count Podstadsky is a gentleman, and 
has no taste for idyls." 

" Who is this woman ? " asked the old count- 
ess. 

Her son had regained all his self-possession 
again. He approached Arabella, and, taking her 
hand, led her directly up to his mother. 

" My mother, 1 beg to present to you the < 'ount" 
ess Baillou, the lady-patrouess of the ball I give 
to-night." 

Vbe old countess paid no attention to Arabel- 
la's deep courtesy. She was too much in earnest 
to heed her. 

" Will you come, Carl ? Every moment is pre- 
cious." 

" My dear lady," exclaimed Arabella, ** you for- 
sret that not only the aristocracy of Vienna, but 
the emperor himself, is to be your son's guest to- 
night." 

" Bo not listen to her, my son," cried the 
wretched mother.. " Her voice is the voice of the 
evil spirit that would lure you on to destruction. 
Carl ! Carl I " cried she, laying her vigorous grasp 
upon his arm, ^* be not so irresolute ! Come, and 
prove yourself to be a man ! " 

" Ay ! " interposed Arabella, " be a man, Carl, 
and suffer no old woman to come under your own 
roof and chide you as if you were her naujjhty 
boy. What business, pray, is it of this lady's, 
where you gather your riches ? And what to the 
distinguished Podstadsky are the clamora of two 
unnatural parents, who have long since lost all 
claim to his respect ? " 

" Carl I Carl 1 " shrieked the mother, " do not 
heed her. She is an evil spirit. Come with roe." 

There was a pause. Arabella raised her starry 
eyes, and fixed them with an expression of pas- 
sionate love upon the count. That simulated look 
FOiiled his fate. 

" No, mother, no. Importune me no longer, 
for I will not leave Vienna. Enough of this tragi- 
comedy — ^leave me in peace ! " 

Arabella flung him a kiss from the tips of her 
r03y fingers. 

" Spoken like a man, at last," said she. 

For a while riot a word was heard in that gor 
geous room, where the chandeliers flung their full 
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red glare upon the group below — the white- 
haired mother — the recusant eon— the beautiful 
enchantress — whose black art had just sundered 
them forever. 

At length she spoke, that broken-hearted 
mother, and her roice was hollow as a sound 
lh)m the grave. 

'* Thou hast chosen. God would have rescued 
thee, but thou hast turned away from Uis merciful 
warning I Farewell, unhappy one, farewell ! " 

She wrapped her dark mantle around her, and . 
concealed her- face again in the jell. 

Her son dared not offer his hand, for evil eyes 
were upon him, and he allowed her to depart 
without a word. Slowly she traversed the scene 
of sinful splendor, her tall, dark figure reflected 
from mirror to mirror as she went ; and before 
the receding vision of that crushed and despair* 
in;; mother the lights above seemed to pale, and 
the gliding of those rich saloons grew dim and 
spectral 

Farther and farther she went, Podstadsky gaz- 
ing after her, while Arabella gazed upon him. 
She reached the last door, and he started as if 
to follow. Uis tempter drew him firmly back, 
and calmed his agitation with her magic smile. 

" Stay, beloved," said she, tenderly. " From 
this hour I shall be mother, mistress, friend — 
all things to you 1 '* 

He clasped her passionately to his heart, sob- 
bing, " I wish for nothing on earth but your love, 
the love which will follow me even to the scaf- 
fold I »* 

" Pshaw 1 " exclaimed Arabella, ** what an ugly 
word to whisper to the^^e beautiful rooms I Lpok 
here, Carl, the diamonds we own in common are 
worth half a million. We must do a good business 
to-night. When the emperor has retired, the host- 
ess will have a right to preside over the faro-table, 
and you know that my cards never betray mie." 

" I know it, my enchantress," cried Carl, kiss- 
ing her. *' Let us make haste, and grow rich. 
I would go anywhere with you, were it even to 
Switzerland." 

** But not as a peasant, Carl. First, however, 
we must have our millions. Now, be reasonable 
to-night, and donH play the Italian lover. Colo- 
nel Szekuly is desperately enamored of me, and 
he will be sure to sit next to me at the faro- 
table. The place he covets shall cost him a for- 
tune." 

At that moment the steward entered the room. 

" A message from the emperor, my lady." 

"What can it be?" 

** His majesty regrets that he cannot keep his 
engagement this evening with Count Podstadsky." 

**Thi8 is a disuppointment. What else?" 
asked the countess, as the servant still stood 
there. 

"Several other excuses, my lady. The two 
Princesses Lichtenstein, Countess Thun, and Prin- 
cess Bsterhazy also have sent apologies." 

"Very well, Duval. Go, for the guests will 
be coming." 

The steward went, and the pair looked at each 
other in anxious silence. Both were pale, both 
were frightened. 

" What can it mean ? What can it mean ? " 
faltered the countess. 

''*■ What can it mean ? " echoed the count, and 
he started, for again he thought that he saw 
his mother's shadow darkening the splendor of 



those princely halls, whose fights were flickering 
as though they were about to be extiuguihihed 
and leave the guilty accompUces in irretnevable 
darkness. 

"Arabella, something threatens us I " whispered 
Podstadsky. 

" Nonsense ! Our guests are arriving," said 
she, rallying. "Caurage, Carlo, coura.^el A 
smooth brow and bright smile for the aristocratic 
world. Count Podstadsky I " 

The doors opened, and crowds of splendid wom 
en, au\.om,'>aaieJ by their cavaliers, floated in tow. 
ard the lady patroness, who received them all 
with bewitching grace, and won all hearts by be^ 
affability. 



CHAPTER OLI. 

THB T\VO OATHS. 

"Already, beloved? Think that fo? three 
long weeks I have not seen you, GOnther! It is 
so early : no one misses me in the house, for my 
father returns from his bank at nine only. Who 
knows when we shall meet again ? " 

" To-morrow, my llachel, if you will permit me 
to return, and every mormng at this hour, I shall 
be here behind the grove, waiting for my angel to 
unlock the gates of Paradise, and admit me to 
the heaven of her presence." 

" I will surely come 1 Nor storm nor run shall 
deter me. Here, in this pavilion, we are secure 
from curious eyes. God alone, who blesses our 
love, shall see into our hearts I " 

" Oh, Rachel, how I honor and love your ene^ 
getic soul ! When I am with you, I fear nothing, 
But away from the influence of those angelic eyes, 
I tremble an I grow faint." 

" What do you fear, Gunther ? " 

"The pride of riches, Rachel Your father 
would laugh me to scorn were he to hear that bis 
peerless daughter is loved by a man without rank 
or fortune." 

" But whose heart has a patent of nobility from 
God ! " exclaimed Rachel, with enthusiasm. " And 
besides, Giinther, are you not a confidentia] friend 
of the emperor ? " 

" Yes," said Giinther, bitteriy. "The emperor 
calls me 'friend,' and in * grateful acknowledg- 
ment of my services,' he has raised my salary to 
three thousand florins. But what is that to your 
father, who pays twice the amo^mt to his book- 
keeper? Why are you the daughter of a man 
whose wealth reflects discredit upon my love 1 " 

" No one who looks into your noble face will 
suspect the purity of your love, dear Gunther. 
But, alas, my lover! there is an obstacle greater 
than wealth, to part us — ^the obstacle of your cru- 
el faith, which does not permit the Christian to 
wed with the Jew." 

" If you were poor, my Rachel, I would try to 
win you over from the Jewish God of vengeance 
to the merciful Gdtl of the Christian. Would I 
could bring such an offering to Jesus as that of 
your pure young heart ! " 

" My father would die were I to renounce ray 
faith," said Rachel, suddenly growing sad. " Bat 
before he died, he would curse me." 

" How calmly you speak, and yet your wordi 
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ire the dealh-WBirant of my hopes I " exclaimed 
GuDther, despairingly. 

" I speak calmly, because I have long since re- 
solved never lo be Ihe wife of another man," re- 
plied Ilachel. ** If I must choose between father 
and lover, I follow you. If my father drives me 
from his home, then, Giinther, I will come and 
seek shelter upon your faithful heart." 

** And you shall find it there, my own one I — 
I dare not call you, beloved, but oh ! I await with 
longing the hour of your coming — the hour when, 
of your own free-will, your little hand shall be 
laid in mine, to journey with me from earth to 
heaven 1 Adieu, sweetest. I go, but my soul re> 
mains behind." 

" And mine goes with you," replied Rachel. He 
clasped her in his arms, and over and over again 
imprinted his passionate kisses upon her willing 
lips. 

"To-morrow," whispered she. "Here is the 
key of the gate. I shall be in the pavilion." 

Again he turned to kiss her, and so they parted. 
Rachel watched his tall, graceful figure rntil it 
was hidden by the trees, then she clasped her 
hands in prayer : 

*' God, bless and protect our love ! Shelter 
us from evil, but if it must come, grant me 
strength to bear it ! " 

Slowly and thoughtfully she returned to the 
house. Her heart was so filled with thoughts of 
her lover, that she did not see the stirring of the 
blind, through which her father^s dark, angry 
eyes had witnessed their meeting. It was not 
mitil she had entered her room that she awakened 
from her dream of bliss. Its splendor recalled 
her senses, and with a sob she exclaimed : 

** Why am I not a beggar, or a poor Christian 
child ? Any thing — ^any thing that would make me 
free to be his wife I — " 

She ceased, for she heard her father^s voice. 
Yes, it was indeed he I How came he to be at 
home so soon ? His hand was upon the door, 
and now he spoke to her. 

*• Are you up, my daughter ? Can I come in ? " 

Rachel hastened to open the door, and her 
father entered the room with a bright smite. 

" So soon dressed, Rachel I I was afraid that I 
might have disturbed your slumbers," said he, 
drawing her to him, and kissing her. " Not only 
dressed, but dressed so charmingly, that one 
would suppose the sun were your lover, and had 
already visited you here. Or, perhaps you expect 
some of your adoring counts this morning — 
hey I " 

** No, father, I expect no one." 

" So much the better, for I have glorious news 
for you. Do you remember what I promised 
when you consented to let me punish Count Fod- 
Btadsky af^er my own fashion ? " 

" No, dear father, I do not remember ever to 
have heen bribed to obey your commands." 

"Then, I will tell you my news, my glorious 
news. I have become a/mAerr." « 

" You were always a free man, my father ; your 
millionii have long ago made you a/ret^«rr." 

"Bravely spoken, my Jewess," cried Eskfles 
FlieH. " I will reward you by telling you what I 
have bought for you. A carriage-load of illuminat- 
ed manuscripts decorated with exquisite minia- 
tures, so that you may enrich your library with 
Christian Bibles and papal bulls of every size and 
lonn." 



"My dear father, how I thank you for these 
treasures 1 " 

" Treasures, indeed ! They are part of the libra- 
ry of a convent The emperor has destroyed them 
as the Vandals once did the treasures of the Goths. 
I bought them from one of our own people. And 
that is not all. I have a communion-service and 
an oatensorium for you, whose sculptures are wor- 
thy of Benvenuto Cellini. 1 purchased tl.ese also 
from a Jew, who bought them at one of the great 
church-auctions. Ha, ha I He was going to rcclt 
them up^the vessels that Christian priests had 
blessed and held sacred I " 

" That was no disgrace for him, father ; but it 
is far different with the emperor, who has dese- 
crated the things which are esteemed holy in his 
own church. The emperor is not likely to win the 
affections of his people by acts like these." 

" Pshaw I He wanted gold, and cared very lit- 
tle whence it came," cried Eskeles Flies, with a 
contemptuous shrug. "His munificent mother 
having emptied the imperial treasury, the prudent 
son had to replenish it. True, his method of cre- 
ating a fund is not the discreetest he could have 
chosen ; for while teaching his people new modes 
of financiering, he has forgotten that he is also 
teaching them to pilfer their own gods. What 
an outcry would be raised in Christendom, if the 
Jew should plunder his own synagogue ! But I 
tell you, Rachel, that when the lust of riches takes 
possession of a Christian's heart, it maddens his 
brain. Not so with the Jew. Were he starving, 
he would never sell the holy of holies. But the 
Jew never starves — ^not he ! He lays ducat upon 
ducat until the glistening heap dazzles the Chris- 
tianas eyes, and he comes to bai*ter his wares for it. 
So is it with me. My gold has bought for me the 
merchandise of nobiUty." 

" Are you really in earnest, father ? Have you 
thought it necessary to add to the dignity of your 
Jewish birthright the bawble of a baron's title?" 

" Why not, Rachel ? The honor is salable, and 
it gives one consideration with the Christian. I 
have bought the title, and the escutcheon, as I buy 
a set of jewels for my daughter. Both are in- 
tended to dazzle our enemies, and to excite their 
envy." 

"But how came it to pass?" asked Rachel. 
" How came you to venture such an unheard-of 
demand ? A Jewish baroif is an anomaly which 
the world has never seen." 

" For that very reason I demanded it. I had 
rendered extraordinary services to the emperor. 
He sent for me, to repay me the millions I had 
lent him without interest; and I took occasion 
there to speak of my thriving manufactures and 
my great commercial schemes. *Ah,' said he, 
putting his hand aflfecdoiiately upon my shoulder, 
(for the emperor loves a rich man), * ah, if I had 
many such merchant-princes as you. the Black Sea 
would soon be covered with Austrian ships.' Then 
he asked what he could do in return for the favor 
I had done him." 

" And you asked for a baron's title 1 " 

"I did. The emperor opened his large eyes, 
and looked knowingly at me. He had guessed my 
thoughts. * So,' said he, * you would like to pro- 
voke the aristocracy a little, would you ? Well 
— I rather like the idea. They are in need of a les- 
son to bring down their rebellious spirit, and I shall 
give it to them. You are a more useful man to me 
than any of them, and you shall be created a baron. 
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I shall also elevate several other distinguished 
Jews to the rank of nobles, and the aristocracy 
shall understand that wherever I find merit I re- 
ward it.' " 

" So then it was your worth, and not your gold, 
that earned tor you the distinction ! '^ cried Rachel, 
gratified. 

** Nonsense ! * Merit ' means wealth, and I as- 
sure you that titles cost enormous sums. I must 
pay tor my p«atent ten thousand florins, and if' I 
should wish to be a count, I must pav twenty thou- 
sand. But enough of all this. Suffice it that I 
shall prove to the nobles that my money is as good 
as their genealo ;1cal trees, an i now we s'lall ^ave 
crowds of noble adorer;^ at the Baroness RacliePs 
feet. But be she baitjuass or countess, she is for- 
erer a Jewess, and that part^ her etern lly from 
any but a wooer of her own faith. Does it not, my 
Rachel, ray byal Israelitish baroness *? " 

" Do you doubt me, my father ?" asked Rachel 
in a filtering voice, whiK^ she averted her face. 

" No, my child, for if I did, I would curse you 
on the spot." 

** Dear, dear father, do not speak such fearful 
words I " cried Rachel, trembling with fright 

" You are right, child. I am childish to indulge 
the supposition of my Hebrew maiden^s treachery. 
She is pure before the Lord, loyal and true to the 
faith of her ftithers. But we must be armed 
against temptation, and before we part for the day, 
we must both swear eternal fidelity to our creed. 
These wily Christians may come with flattery and 
smiles, and some one of them might steal my Ra- 
chel's heart. I swear, therefore, by all that is sacred 
on eaith or in heaven, never to abandon the Jewish 
faith, and never to enter a Christian church. So 
help me God ! " 

Rachel gazed upon her father with blanched 
cheeks and distended eyes ; her muscles stiflTened 
with horror, until she seemed to be turning to stone. 

" Did you hear my oath, Rachel ? " said he. 

She parted her lips, and they faltered an inau- 
dible " Yes." 

" Then," said he, gently, " repeat the oath, for 
we both must take it." 

She raised her head with a quick, convulsive 
motion, and stammered, " What — what is it, fa- 
ther?" 

" Swear, as I hav^ done, never to leave the 
faith of your fathers, and never to enter a Chris- 
tian church." 

Rachel made no reply. She stared again as 
though her senses were forsaking her. She 
thought she would go mad. Her father's brow 
contracted, and his mien grew fierce as he saw 
that his daughter's heart had gone irrevocably 
from him. There was a long, dreadful pause. 

" Are you at a loss for words ? " asked the 
baron, and his voice wiis so savage that Rachel 
started at the ominous sound. 

" Repeat my words, then," continued he, seeing 
that she made no answer, " or I — "" 

" Say on, my father," replied the de.5p'iiring 
^ri. 

Baron Eskeles Flies repeated his oath, and the 
pale victim spoke the words after him. But at 
the end of the ordeal she reeled and fell to the 
floor. Her father bent over, and raising her ten- 
derly, folded her to his heart His voice was 
now as loving as ever. 

- ** My precious child, we are truly united now. 
Nothing can part us, and your happy father will 



surround you with such splendor as you have 
never beheld before." 

" Oh, my father 1 " exclaimed she, ^ what hai 
splendor to do with happiness ? " 

" Every thing," re[»lied her father, with a care- 
less laugh. ** Misfortune is not near so ugly in a 
palace as in a cottage ; and I do assure yon that 
tiie tears which are shed in a soflly-cushioned 
carriage are not half so bitter as those that fall 
from tlie eyes of the houseless beggar. Wealth 
takes the edge ftom affliction, and lends new lus- 
tre to happiness. And it shall shed its brightest 
halo over yours, my daughter. But I must leave 
you, for I expect to earn a fortune before I re- 
turn, when I hope to see you bright and beautiful 
as ever." 

He kissed her forehead and stroked her silky 
hair. " The Baroness Rachel will be a Jewess 
forever ! Oh, how can I thank you for that prom- 
ise, my adored child 1 What new pleasure can I 
procure for my idol to-day ? " 

" Love me, father," murmured Rachel. 

*^ What need you ask for love, you who are to 
me like the breath of life f To show how I antici- 
pate your wishes, 1 have already prepared a grat- 
ification for you. I have remarked how much 
pleasure you take in the gardens and little pavil- 
ion yonder. Since my Rachel loves to take her 
morning walk there, it shall be changed into a 
paradise. The brightest fruits and flowers of the 
tropics shall bloom in its conservatories ; and 
instead of the little pavilion, I shall raise up a 
temple of purest white marble, worthy of the 
nymph who haunts the spot. For a, few weeks 
ycur walks will be somewhat disturbed, darling, 
for the workmen will begin to- morrow ; but they 
need not be much in your way, for while the walls 
are down, I shall set a watch at every gate to 
make sure that no one intrudes upon your pri- 
vacy. In a few months you shall have a minia- 
ture palace wherein to rest, when you are tired 
of roaming about the grounds. Farewell, my 
child. I shall send the workmen to-morrow- 
early to-morrow morning." 

" He knows all " thought poor Rachel, as he 
closed the door. " The oath was to part me from 
Giinther ; the changes in the garden are to pre* 
vent us from meeting." 

For a long time she sat absorbed in grief. But 
finally she made her resolve. 

" I have sworn to love thee forever, my GiiD- 
ther," said she. " When the hour ootnes wherein 
my choice must be made, I go with thee ! " 



CHAPTER CLII. 

NEW-FASHIONED OBSEQUIES. 

The emperor^s horse was saddled, and he wcj 
about to take his daily ride. But as he was leav- 
ing his cabinet, a page announced Field-Marshal 
Lacy. 

" Admit him," said Joseph, and he hastened to 
the anteroom to greet his favorite. 

Lacy received the cordial greeting of the em- 
peror with a grave, troubled expression. 

" Sire," said he, " may I beg for an audience ? '^ 

** Certainly, my friend," replied Joseph. 
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am just about to ride, and yon can accompany 
me. We can conTerse together in some of the 
shady iilleys of the park. I will order a horae for 
Tou at once." 

" Pardon me, sire, our interview must be here. 

I saw your majesty^s horse in readiness for your 

^ ride, but that did not prevent me from coming, 

' for the matter which brought me hither is one of 

supreme importance." 

** And you cannot put it off until we take our 
ride ? " 

"Sire, my first request is that your majesty 
will relinquish the ride altogether. Tou must not 
be seen in the streets to-day." 

" Bless me. Lacy ! you speak as if I were Louis 
of France, who is afraid to show himself in pub- 
tic, becBLje of the murmurs of his discontented 
subjects." 

" Sire, assume that you are Louis, then, and 
give up the ride. Do it, if you love me, my sov- 
ereign." 

" If I love you I " repeated Joseph, with sur- 
prise. " Well, then, it shall be done." And he 
rang^ and ordered his horse to be put up. " Now 
speak. What can have happened here, that / 
should be threatened with a discontented mob ? " 

** Sire," began Lacy, " you remember the day 
on which we swore to speak the truth to your 
majesty, even if it should become importunate, 
do you not ? " 

*' Tes, I do. Lacy ; but neither of you have 
kept the promise up to this time." 

'* I am here to redeem my word, sire. I come 
to warn your majesty that you are proceeding 
too rashly with your measures of reform." 

** And you also, Lacy I " cried Joseph, reproach- 
fully. "You, the bravest of the brave, would 
have me retreat before the dissatisfaction of 
priests and bigots." 

" The malecontents are not only priests and 
bigots, they are your whole people. You attempt 
too many reforms at once." 

" But my reforms are all for the people^s good. 
I am no tyrant to oppress and trample them under 
foot. I am doing my best to free them from the 
shackles of prejudice, and yet they harass and op- 
pose me. Even those who understand my aims, 
place obstacles in my path. Ob, Lacy, it wounds me 
to see that not even my best friends sustain me ! " 

" I see that your ms^esty is displeased," replied 
Lacy, sadly, "and that you reckon me among 
your opponents— I who am struck with admira- 
tion at the grandeur of your conceptions. But 
you are so filled with the rectitude of your inten- 
tions, that you have no indulgence for the weak- 
ness and ignorance of those whom you would ben- 
efit, and you make too light of the enmity of 
those whom your reforms have aggrieved." 

" Whom have I aggrieved ? " cried Joseph, im- 
patiently. " Priests and nobles, nobody besides. 
If I have displeased them, it is because I wish to 
put all men on an equality. The privile<:;ed classes 
may hate me — let them do it, but the people 
whom I befriend will love and honor me." 

" Ah, sire, you think too well of the people," 
Baid Lacy. " And mindful of my promise, I must 
say that you have given cause for dissatisfaction 
to all classes, plebeian as well as patrician." 

" How so ? " cried Joseph. 

" You have despised their prejudices, and mocked 
at customs which in their superstitions ignorance 
they hold as sacred. They do not thank you for 



enlightening them. They call you an unbeliever 
and an apostate. Do not be displeased, sire, if I 
speak so plainly of things which the stupidity of 
your subjects reigards as a crime. I come as your 
migesty*s accuser, because I come as the advocate 
of your people, imploring you to be patient with 
their blindness and their foUy." 

" What now ? Is there any special complahit 
agiunst me?" 

" Yes, sire. Your majesty has issued an edict 
which has wounded the people in those relations 
which the world holds sacred; an edict which 
is (forgive me if I speak plain) — which is — so en- 
tirely free from prejudice, that it trenches almost 
— upon the limits of barbarism." 

" What edict can you mean?" 

" That which concerns the burial of the dead, 
sire. I beseech you, revoke it; for the people 
cry out that nothing is sacred to the emperor — 
not even death and the grave ! Leave them their 
cemeteries and their tombs, that they may go 
thither and pray for the souls of the departed ! " 

"That they may go thither and enjoy their 
superstitious rites ! " cried Joseph, indignantly. 
" I will not allow my subjects to seek for their 
dead underground. They shall not solemnize the 
corruption of the body ; they shall turn their eyes 
to Heaven, and there seek for the immortal spirit 
of the departed I They shall not love the dust of 
their forefathers, but their souls ! " 

" Sire, you speak of an ideal people. To bring 
mankind to such a state of perfection would re- 
quire the reign of a Methusaleh ! It is too soon 
for such edicts. The people, so far from appre- 
ciating, abhor them." 

" Are you really in earnest, Lacy ? " exclaimed 
the emperor, with flashing eyes. 

"Yes, sire, they are indignant. Yesterday the 
first burial, according to your msgesty's edict, 
took place, and since then the people are in a 
state of revolt. To-day there are of course other 
bodies to be interred. There is not a vagrant in 
the streets that does not utter threats against 
your majesty. From the burgher to the beggar, 
every man feels that his sacred rights have been 
invaded. They feel that the prohibition of cofiins 
and burying-grounds does not reach the rich, who 
have their hereditary tombs in churches and 
chapels, but the people, who have no such privi- 
leges." 

" The people for whose sakes I would have con- 
verted the mould of the burying-ground into fer- 
tile fields, and spared them the cost of a uselesf 
coffin, which, instead of rotting in the ground, 
would have been so much more wood to warm 
them in winter, and cook the food for their hungry, 
living bodies ! " 

"But, your majesty, they are not sufficiently 
enlightened to comprehend your ideas. Revoke 
the order, sire — ^m mercy to their ignorance, revoke 
the order I " 

" Revoke it ! " cried Joseph, furiously. " Never 
will I make such a concession to stupidity and 
malice ! " 

"Then," said Lacy, gravely, "it is possible 
that the flames of a revolution may burst forth to 
consume this unhappy land. Oh, sire, have mercy 
upon the poor people, whose eyes cannot endure 
the light of reform I Preserve yourself and youi 
subjects from the horrors of a revolt, which, al- 
though it would be ultimately quelled, might cost 
bloodshed and misery I I have never seen such 
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excitement as prevails throughout the streets of 
Vienna. Thousands of men and women throng the 
quarter where the body lies." 

" When does th6 funeral take place ? " 

" At three o'clock this afternoon, sire." 

" In one hour, then," said the emperor, glancing 
at the clock. 

*^ Yep, sii-e ; and it may be an hour of tribula- 
tion, luless your majesty has the magnanimity to 
prevent it I To discourage idle assemblages, your 
mtgesty has forbidden the people to follow funer- 
als. The effect of this prohibition is, that the 
poor womau who is to be buried this atlernoon 
will be followed, not by her friends, but by thou- 
sands who have never seeu or known her. The 
pohce have done their best to disperse the rioters, 
but so far in vain." 

*^ Then there is already a revolt I " cried the em- 
peror. 

" But for this I never should have presumed to 
deter your majesty from enjoying your ride Uniay." 

**Do you suppose that I would retreat before 
my own subjects ? " 

** Sire, the wrath of the populace is like that of 
a tiger just escaped from its ca,j;e. In its blood- 
thirstiness it tears to pieces every thing that comes 
in its way." 

*' I am curious to witness its antica," replied 
the emperor, touching the bell 

*' Sire," exclaimed Lacy, staying Joseph's hand, 
" what wodld you do ? " 

** Mount my horse, and go to the funeral." 

** What I To exasperate the crowd I To en- 
danger yourself, and drive these poor, half-frantic 
cre;itures to desperation I Oh, by the love you 
bear us all, I beseech you, have mercy upon those 
whose only possession on earth is oftentimes the 
gr«ive ! You would deprive their children of the 
only comlbrt left them — that of praying over the 
ashes of the departed. You would deprive those 
who are condemned to live like brute?, of the com- 
fort of dying like men. You would have their 
bodies sewed in sacks and thrown into ditches 
where they are not even allowed to moulder, but 
must be destroyed by lime. No tombstone per- 
mitted over their remains, nothing to remind their 
weeping relatives that they were ever alive 1 Oh, 
this is cruel I It may be a great thought, sire, 
but it is a barbarous det^ I I know how bold I 
am, but my conscience compels me to speak ; and 
were I to lose the emperor's favor, I must obey its 
faithful monitions. Revoke the edict, sirel There 
J8 yet time. In one hour it will be too late ! " 

The emperor looked despondently at Lacy's 
agitated countenance. Then, without a word, he 
turned to his eserUtnre and hastily began to write. 
His writing concluded, he handed the paper to 
Lacy, and commanded him to read it aloud. Lacy 
bowed and read as follows : 

** As I have learned that the living are so mor 
tcrial in their ideas as to set great store upon the 
privilege of having their bodies rot and become 
carrion after death, I shall concern myself in no 
way as to the manner of their burying. Let it be 
known, therefore, that having shown the wisdom 
of disposing of the dead after the manner de- 
scribed in my edicts I shall force no man to be 
wise. Those who are not convinced of its expe- 
diency, are free to dispose of their carcasses as 
they see fit." * 

• Hobner, **Life of Joseph II.," voL 11., p. 625. 



When Lacy had read to the end, the emperm 
called imperatively for Giinther. He obeyed th** 
summons at once. 

" This letter to the lord high chanc<!llor, Piinc^ 
Kaunitz," said he. '* I wish tliis writing to in 
printed and posted at the corners of the street;! 
Then hasten to the Leopold suburbs, where any 
one of the police will show you to the house whence 
the funenil is to take place. Go within, and tell 
the relatives of the deceased that I give them pc!-- 
mission to bedizen their corpse in whatever style 
they miiy choose, and to bury it in a coffin. * Take 
a carriage and drive fast." 

Giinther bowed and turned to leave. " Stop a 
moment," continued the emperor. "Go to the 
chief of police, and tell him that the people niUM. 
not be disturbed in any way. They must be al- 
lowed to dispe;se at their pleasure. Now, Giin- 
ther, be quick." 

With a look of unspeakable affection Joseph 
gave his hand to Lacy. ** Lacy," Said he, *' if I 
have made this great sacrifice to-daj, it is neither 
from cor.viction nor fear; it is to sliow you what 
influence your words have over me, and to thank 
you for the manliness with which you have ven- 
tured to blame my act-s. Few princes possess t!ie 
jewel of a faithful friend. I thank God that ir'n 
jewel is mine 1 " • 



CHAPTER OLHI. 

THE POPE IN YIENNA. 

A REPORT, almost incredible, was obtaining cur- 
rency in Vienna. It ^ds said that the pope wh^ 
about to visit the emperor. Many a German em- 
peror, in centuries gone by, had made his pil- 
grimage to Rome ; but never before had the vicar 
of Christ honored the sovereign of Austria by 
coming to him. 

Pius VI., confounded by the headlung innova- 
tions of Joseph, and trembling lest his reforins 
should end in a total subversion of religion, ha I 
resolved, in the extremity of his distress, to be- 
come a pilgrim himself, and to visit the enemy in 
his own stronghold. 

To this intent he had dispatched on autographic 
letter announcing his ini.cntlon, to which the em- 
peror had replied by another, expressive of his 
extreme anxiety to become personally acquainted 
with his holiness, and to do him all filial revei'enee. 
Furthermore, he begged that the pope woul 1 re- 
linquish his intention of taking up his abo le at 
the nuncio, and would consent to be the guest of 
the imperial family. 

The pope having graciously acceded to this wish, 
the apartments of the late empress were prepare 1 
for his occupation. Now Joseph was quite awaie 



* The barlal edict was as follows : ** As the burial of the 
dead has for its object the speedy diasolution of the biMly, 
and as nothintr hinders that dfasolntion more than tho 
casing of the corpse in a coffin, it is ordained that ail dead 
bodies shall be strlpoeil of their dothinsr. and sewed np in 
a linen sack, laid in an open cotfin, and broiiifht to the 

i>lace of interment A hole shall bf dnsr six feet long and 
oar feet wide, ani the corpse beinjf tuken out o' the 
cotflo, shall be put into this jrrave, strewei plentifully 
with qu^ck-lime. and covered with earth. If more than 
one corp«e is to be buried, the bodies cin all be put la 
the same grave."— Gross- Hofflnsjer, •* History of tie Ltfb 
and Beign of Joseph IL," voL ii., p. 14& 
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that tliese apartments abounded in secret doors 
and private stairwaji^, by which Maria Theresa's 
many petitioners bad been accustomed to find 
their way to the privy parse of the munificent 
empress, and so h&d diminished the imperial treas- 
ury of several millions. 

The emperor, dreading lest these secret avenues 
should be used by the friends of the church to 
visit the pope in private, caused the sturwaya to 
be demolished, and all the doors to be walled up. 
He allowed but one issue from the ppartments of 
his hoiineas. This one led into the grand corri- 
dor, and was guarded by two sentries, who had 
orders to allow nobody to enter who was unpro- 
vided with a pass signed by Joseph himself. He 
was quite willmg to receive the pope as a guest ; 
but he was resolved that he should hold no com- 
munication with his bishops, while on Austrian 
soil.* 

Meanwhile, every outward honor was to be paid 
to the head of the church. Not only had his 
rooms been superbly decorated, but the churches, 
also, were in all their splendor. The vestments of 
the clergy had been renewed, new dltar-cloths 
woven, and magnificent hangings ordered for the 
papal throne erected for the occasion. 

Finally, the momentous day dawned, and Vi- 
enna put on its holiday attire. The houses were 
wreathed with garlands, the streets were hung 
with arches of evergreen. A hundred thousand 
Viennese pressed toward the cathedral, where 
the pope was to repair for prayer, and another 
throng was hastening toward the palace, wliere 
the pope and the emperor were to alight together. 
In their impatient curiosity the people had for- 
saken their work. No one was content to remain 
within doors. Everybody said to everybody, " The 
pope has come to Vienna;'' and then followed 
the question: 

" Why has his holiness come to Vienna ? " 

" To bless the emperor, and approve his great 
deeds," said the friends of Joseph. 

** To bring him, if possible, to a sense of his 
sacrilegious persecution of the church," said his 
enemies. 

This question was not only verbally agitated, 
but it formed the bubject of thousands of pam- 
phlets, which fluttered from many a window tow- 
ard the crowds who, in breathless anxiety, were 
awaiting the advent of Pius VI. 

** The Arrival of the Pope." 

" Why has the Pope come to Vienna ? " 

" What i8 the Pope?" 

These were the titles of the brochureR which 
were converting the streets into a vast readng- 
room, and preparing the minds of the readers tor 
the impressions it was desirable to create on the 
subject. 

At last the deep bells of St Rtephen's opened 
their brazen throats. This siirnifiei that the pope 
and the emperor were at the gates of the city. 

* Tt WAS to Jc8cph^8 manifest advnntajre thnt the pope 
should not resltle outside of the pnlaoe; and the cm- 
poior showed his inirenuity in the various strHtesric move- 
in> nts by which he defeated the purpose of bis visit One 
m the pope^s most zealous adherents was the Bishop of 
Ciiirtz. when tVe pope left Rome fo - Vienna, he would 
1m^8 thronsrh Oortz. Joseph sammrnec! the bishop to 
Vii*nna, and so prevented a meeting between thera at 
Cortz; and on the day of the popf*8 arrival in Vienna, 
the bishop recoivHd peremptory orders to return to his 
diocese. He was not allowed to communicate with the 
pope, not even to see him as he passed. — FriedeFs ** Let- 
ters from Vienna,'* vol. L, p. S28. 



The consent of the latter having been asked in 
the matter of the bell-ringing, he had replied to 
Cardinal Megazzi : ^ By all means. I wonder you 
should ask me the question, when bells are tha 
artillery of the church." ♦ 

The people received the tidings with sucu wjia 
joy that, in their eagerness, several persons were 
trampled to death. But on they rushed, seeing 
and hearing nothing until eight Uvea were sacri* 
ficed to the fierce curiosity of the mob. 

And now the iron tongues of every bell in Vi- 
enna proclaimed that the pope had entered the 
city. The crowd, who, up to this moment, had 
laughed, sung, and shouted, suddenly ceased their 
clamor. Nothing was heard save the musical 
chime of the bells, while every eye was fixed upon 
a small white spot which was just becoming visi- 
ble. The point grew larger, and took form. 
Fiist came the outriders, then the imperial equi- 
page drawn by eight milk-white horses caparisoned 
with crimson and gold. Nearer and nearer came 
the cortege^ until the people recognized in the no- 
ble old man, whose white locks flowed from under 
his velvet cap, the supreme pontiff, Antonio Bras- 
chi. Pope Pius VL 

Never, thioughout his pontifical career, had the 
pope beheld such a crowd before. And these 
hundreds of thousands had assembled to bid him 
welcome. A smile of gratification flitted over his 
handsome features, and he raised his eyes to the 
face of his companion. 

The countenance of the emperor wore a satis- 
fied expression ; by some it might have been re- 
garded as derisive. 

He had seen what the pope, in the simple joy of 
his heart, had not observed. The people who, iu 
the presence of the high dignitaries of the church, 
had been accustomed to kneel and ask a blessing, 
were standing, although the prelate who stood in 
their midst was the sovereign pontiff himself ; and 
Joseph, as he contemplated his subjects, exulted 
in secret. 

The eorUge^ impeded by the throng, moved 
slowly toward the imperial palace. When it 
drew up before the gates, Joseph, springing from 
the carrisge, assisted the pope to alight, and ac- 
companied him to his apartments. Occasionally 
Pius raised his mild eyes to the emperor's face 
and smiled, while Joseph, in nowise discomposed 
by the honor of receiving the chief pastor of Chris- 
tendom, walked proudly by his side. 

They passed through the magnificent state 
apartments designed for the occupation of the 
pope ; but not imtil they had reached his private 
sitting-room, did the emperor invite him to rest 
after his fatiguing walk. 

"It has not fatigued me^" implied Pius. "It 
has interested me, on the conti ary, to traverse a 
palace which has been the residence of so many 
pious princes. I esteem it a great privilege to 
inhabit these rooms whose deceased occupants 
have each in his turn received the benediction of 
my honored predecessors — ^" 

" But who never were blessed by the love of 
their subjects," replied Joseph, interruj)ting him. 
"To my mind, this is a blessincr better worth 
striving for than a papal benediction; and it ia 
the aim of my life to deserve it." 

" Doubtless your majesty will reach your aim," 
replied the pope, with courtesy. " I have con. 



* Frieders Letters, vol. 1.. p. 219. 
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fidence in the rectitude of your majesty^s inten- 
tious; and if I have made this pilgrimage to 
Vienua, it is l«ecaase, relying upon your honesty 
of purpose, I dope to conviace you that it has 
been mitiappheJ. The visit of the pope to the 
Austrian emperor is a concession which I cheer- 
fully make, if by that concession I can induce 
him to pause en a career which has sorely wounded 
my heart, aul has been the occasion of so much 
Bcanial to our holy mother the church." 

*^ I fear tbit your holiness has been mistaken in 
your estimate of me," replied Joseph, turning his 
flasliing ejfB upon tbe imploring face of the pope. 
"However I might be moved by the pathos of 
your word^, a sovereign has no right to listen to 
the pleadings of his heart. Tis the head that 
must gu*ie and influence his conduct. I fear, there- 
fore, tb'«t your holiAcss will be disappointed in the 
result of your visit, nere. I accept your journey 
to V*«nna as a distinguished mark of your papal 
goo i-wiU, and am rejoiced to have it in my power 
to Bo*\w all possible filial reverence to your holi- 
ness. Neither I nor my subjects will deny the 
oonsideration which is due to the »pinbtal head of 
the church ; but he on his part must refrain from 
toucblnr with his consecrate! b^nd the things of 
this world which concern him not." 

** It is my duty to attend to all tbe afiuirs of 
holy church, whether spiritual or temporal,*' re- 
plieJ the pope, gently. 

''The temporal affairs of the church concern 
your nuncio and my minister," said Joseph, with 
impati' ace. ** And as your holiness has entered 
<.» or.ce upon a controversy with me respecting 
'ray arts toward the church, I declare distinctly to 
yuu that I shall not recede from the least of th^m ; 
•Ail that your journey to Vienna, If its object is 
yi influence my policy as sovereign of these 
tealme, *s already a failure. The reasons for my 
'Anluct are satisfactory to me, and no power on 
earth shall move me from the position I have 
taken." * 

*' I Will not altogether give up the hope I have 
chtrshed of moving your majesty's heart," replied 
thf* pope, earnestly. **I shall continue to pray 
th tl it m.iy be my privilege to convince you of 
yo ir erroiti, and lead you back to the path of 
jusiiu) and of religion." 

' ' Which means that you expect me to retract I'* 
cr ed Joseph, impetuously. " Never will I retract 
v^aat I have said or done, for I act from con- 
v.ctioit, &nd conviction does not slip off and on 
Kke a gl.)ve I But let us speak no more on this 
aubject. If your holiness will write down your 
canonical objections to my proceedings agj^inst the 
church, 1 will lay th')m before my theolo^ans for 
examination. My < nancellor shall reply to them 
ministerially, and 'Jie correspondence can be pub- 
lished for the editication of my subjects. Mean- 
while, I shall endeavor to deserve the good-will of 
your holiness by acting toward my honored guest 
the part of aa obliging and hospitable host This 
reminds m^ that I have already trespassed upon 
your time, and have deprived you of the repo'^e 
which a traveller always craves after a long jour- 
ney. I hope that your holiness will overlook this 
intrusion, and pardon me if my great anxiety to 
enjoy your society has caused me to forget the 
consideration due to my tired guest." 

With these words the emperor retired. The 



pope followed his retreating figure with a glance ol 
profound sadness. 

*' I fear," thought he, " that Joseph is indeed 
irreclaimable." Here he raised his sofl dark ejes 
to heaven, and continued in a low murmur, ^* For 
a time the Lord cndureth with mildness, but His 
might overoometh the blasphemer, and he vanish- 
eth: while holy church remaincth unchangeable^ 
forever I " 



CHAPTER OLIV. 



THB FLIGHT. 



• The emperor^b words. >-Habner, L, p. 119L 



" You persist in your refusal ? " cried Eskeles 
Flies, in an angry voice. ^* You dare to oppose 
the will of your father ? " 

** I persist in my refusal," replied Rachel firmly, 
lifting her dark, tearfhl eyes to her father's exited 
countenance, '* I must rebel against your au- 
thority, my father, for you would compromise my 
earthly happiness and my salvation. Oh, dear 
father, do not harden your heart against me ! In 
mercy heed my prayers I " 

With these words Rachel would have thrown 
herself upon her father's bosom. But he thrust 
her from him. 

** ' Tis you who have hardened yonr heart against 
the law of God which bids the child obey her 
father," cried he. 

" I cannot recognisse my father's authority woen 
he oversteps his rights, and trenches upon mine as 
a human being," urged Rachel. *' I cannot per- 
jure myself by accepting, as a husband, a man 
whom I do not love. He is a coarse, illiterate 
creature. Who honors nothing but wealth, loves 
nothing but gold I " 

^* He is the son of the richest merchant in Brus* 
se!s, and the emperor has made a nobleman of hife 
father. He is your equal, or rather he is your 
superior, for he is richer, much richer th&n we." 

*^He my equal! He cannot understand me," 
cried Rachel. 

Her father laughed. . ** Not your equal, beeaUse 
he does not go into raptures over young Mozart, 
and does not indulge in speculative theology, but 
worships God after the manner of his fathers t — a 
Jew, in short, who hates the Christian and glories 
in his Jewish birthright t " 

*'Yes," said Rachel, shuddering, "a Jew in 
featrre, speech, and spirit. Not such a noble 
Isrtelite as you, my father, but a man possessing 
e^ery repulsive pecuHarity which has made the 
Jew the pariah of the civilized world. Oh, father, 
dear father, do not barter me for gold ! Let me 
remain your child, your darling ; living and dying 
in the home which your love has made like Eden 
to my girlhood ! " 

**I have promised your hand to Baron von 
Meyer," was the curt reply. 

*' I will not give it I" cried Rachel, frantioally. 
" You force me to disobedience, by reqiuring of 
me that which is impossible." 

" I shall force you to obedience, rebellious prl, 
for our laws inve<(t the father with absolute au- 
thority over his child, and I shall use my rii^ht to 
rescue you from di:ihonor. I read your heart, 
Rachel, and therein I see written the history of 
your perfidy and shame." 
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" Then you have read falsely," exclaimed Rachel, 
with indignation. ^* Up to this day I have kept 
the oath I made to remain a Jewess I And no 
mortal, were he ten times my father, has the right 
to couple my name with perfidy or shame I " 

** You dara-look me in the fjtce and deny your 
disgrai« ! " said her father, trembling with anger. 
" You, who at early morning in my own garden 
have listened to the vows of a false-tongued Chris- 
tian I You who have sworn to be no man^s wife, 
if not his ! " 

^* Ah, you know all ! " cried Rachel, in accents 
of supreme joy. . " God be praised, there need be 
uo more concealment between us ! Yes, father, I 
love Giinther, and if I be not permitted to become 
his wife, in the might of my love I would not 
scorn to be his handmaid! I have loved him 
since you first brought him hither, and proudly 
presented him as the emperor^s favorite. Oh, my 
father, we were not rich then I " 

*^ No— and he would have scorned to ask, you to 
\i*ed him. Now he would degrade the heiress of 
my wealth by seeking to make her his wife." 

" Degrade me ! " echoed Rachel, with a blush 
of indignation. " I should be honored by bearing 
his name, not because he is the emperor's favor- 
ite, but because he is worthy of ray love." 

** And yet, God be praised, Rachel Eskeles can 
never be the wife of a Christian I " bhouted the 
banker, triumphantly, ** for she has sworn by the 
memory of her mother to die a Je»r'»ss I " 

" She will keep her oath unless her father re- 
lease her," replied Rachel "But oh!" added 
she, falling on her knees and raising her white 
arms above her head, ** he will have pity upon the 
misery of his only child ; he will not condemn her 
to despair ! Have mercy, have mercy, dear father ! 
Be your generous self, and take me to your heart. 
Release me, and let me become ^ Christian and 
the wife of my lover ! He cares nothing for your 
wealth, he asks nothing but my hand ! " 

fler father glared at her with a look that seemed 
almost like hate. " You are a Jewess," hissed he, 
'*" and a Jewess you shall die I " 

" I am no Jewess at heart, father. I have been 
educated in a Christian country, and after the 
manner of Christian women. And you, too, have 
renounced your birthright. You have eaten and 
drunk with the Gentiles ; you have cut your hair, 
«nd have adopted their dress. Nay, more 1 You 
have parted with your name, and have accepted a 
Christian title. Why, then, have you not the man- 
liness to abjure the God of revenge and hate, and 
openly adore the Christian God of love and 
mercy ? " 

'* I will live and die a Jew I " cried the banker, 
choking with rage. " I swear it a(]cain, and may I 
be accursed if I ever break my oath ! " 

'* Then, father, release me from the lie that fol- 
lows me like an evil shadow, blasting my life here 
and hereafter. Give me to my lover. Keep your 
wealth to enrich your tribe, but give me your 
blessing and your love ! " 

'* You shaU remain a Jewess ! " thundered her 
father. 

** Is this your last word ? " cried Rachel, spring- 
ing to her feet. " Is thi«» your last word ? " 

"It is," replied he, eyeing her with cold 
cruelty. 

" Then hear my determination. I have sworn 
fidelity to Giinther, and if I must choose between 
you, I give myself to him. 1 will not become a 



Christian, for such was ray oath ; but I will ab- 
jure Judaism." 

** And become a Deist ? " 

" Call it what you wiU. I shall adore tlie Gk)d 
of love and mercy." 

" A Deist ! Then you have never heard what pun- 
ishment awaits the Deist here. You do not know 
that the emperor, who affects toleration, has his 
vulnerable heei, and will not tolerate Deism. The 
gentle punishment which his mujesty awards to 
Deism is — that of the lash.* So that I a^^arcely 
think you would dare me to accuRe you of that t 
But pshaw ! I go too far in my fears. My daugh- 
ter will recognize her folly, and yield her will to 
mine. She will be, as she has ever beon, my adored 
child, for whose happiness I can n<ver do too 
much ; whose every wish it shall be my joy to 
gratify." 

" I have but one wish — that of becoming the 
wife of Giinther." 

Her father affected not to hear her. " Yes," 
continued he, ** she will verify my promise, and 
take the husband I have chosen. This marriage 
will be a fine thing for both parties, lor 1 give my 
daughter one-half million of fiorins, and Baion 
von Meyer gives his son a million cash down. Theu 
the father-in-law gives three hund^-ed florins a 
month for pin-money, and I peven hundred ; so 
that Rachel has a thousand florins a month for 
her little caprices, and of thi& she \i. U> render no 
account. That is a pretty dower for a bride. I 
give my daughter a trofusntJiu equal in luagniS- 
cence to that of a princess. Upon her equipage, 
the arms of our two honses are already embU- 
zoned, and to-morrow four of the finest horses in 
Vienna will conduct tho Baroness von Meyer to* 
her husband's palace. I congratulate you, baron- 
ess. No Christian woman in Vienna shall have 
an establishment like yours ! " 

"I shall never Ije the Baroness von Meyer," 
said Rachel, calmly, but an icy chill ran through 
her veins, for she loved her father, and felt that 
they must shortly part forever. 

" Yes, you will be the Baroness von Meyer to- 
morrow. I have anticipated all your abjections. 
The rabbi that is to marry you is a Pole. He will 
not understand your reply, and the young baron 
has ma«:nanimously consented to overlook any 
little informality of which your folly may be the 
cause ; for he likes money, and is too good a Jew 
not to aid me in rescuing my heiress from dis- 
grace. You see that your poor little struggles 
will all be in vain. Resign yourself, then, and ac- 
cept the brilliant destiny which awaits you." 

" I will sooner die than consign myself to mis- 
ery and disgrace ! " 

" Be easy on that subject God will shield you 
from misery, and your father's watchful eye will 
see thai you do not consign your«»elf to disj^race," 
replied the banker, coldly. " But enough of words. 
Night sets in, and I have yet a few preparations 
to make for to-morrow. It is proper that you 
pass the last evening of your maiden life in soli- 
tude, and that you may not spend it in weariness, 
I have ordered your drawing-rooms to be lighted, 
and your trousseau to be laid out for your inspec- 
tion. Go, and gladden your heart with its mag- 
nificence. Good-night." 

So saying, Baron Eskeles Flies left the room. 
Rachel lieard him turn the key in the lock, and 
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withdraw it She then remembered that the 
drawing-rooms were lighted. Perhaps her father 
had neglected to fasten some of the doors leading 
thence into the hall. She sprang to the door of 
communication, and flung it open. The rooms 
were brilliantly illuminated^ and the sparkling 
chandeliers of crystal looked down upon a wilder- 
ness of velvet, satin, flowers, lace, add jewels — 
truly a trousseau for a princess. 

But what cared Kachel for this? Indeed, she 
saw nothing, save the disuint doors toward which 
she sped like a frightened doe. Alas ! they, too, 
were locked, and the only answers to her trantic 
calls were the mocking echoes of her own voice. 

For a few moments she leaned against the wall 
for support ; then her glance took in the long per- 
spective of magnificence which was to gild the 
hideous sacrifice of a whole human life, and she 
murmured, softly : 

** I must be free. 1 cannot perjure myself. I 
shall keep my vow to Giinther or die 1 My father 
\ is no father — he is my jailer, and I owe him no 
longer the obedience of a child.** 

She went slowly back, revolving in her mind 
what she should do. Unconsciously she paused 
before a table resplendent with trinkets, whose 
surpassing beauty seemed to woo the young girl 
to her fate. But Rachel was no longer a maiden 
to be allured by dress. The exigencies of the hour 
had fransfoi-med her into a brave woman, who 
was donning her armor and preparing for the 
fight 

'* '-Giinther awaits me," said she, musing. 

But why — *here ? that she coulJ not say. But 
she felt that she must free herself from prison^ 
* and that her fate now lay in her own hands. 

At that moment she stood before a large round 
Uble which was just under the principal chande- 
Jer of her superb reception-room. Here lay dainty 
v/Oxes containing laces, and caskets enolouing 
jewels. Not for one moment did she think of 
their contents. She saw but the gilt letters which 
were impressed upon the red morocco cases. 

*' Rachel von Meyer " was on every box and 
case. In her father's mind she already bore an- 
other name. 

** Rijchel von Meyer ! *' said she, with a shud- 
der. " My father denies me his name I Who, 
then, am !?'» 

A flush of modest shame overspread her face, 
as scarcely daring to articulate the words, she 
knelt, and murmured : 

" I am liachel Giinther. And if such be my 
name,*^ continued she, after a pause of rapture, 
'* I have no right to be here amid the treasures of 
the Baroness von Meyer. I must away from this 
house, which is no longer a home for me. Away, 
away ! fur Giinther awaits me." 

And now she looked with despair at the locked 
doors and the lofty windows, so far, far from the 
ground. 

" Oh, if I had but wings ! — I, who am here a 
prisoner, while my heart is away with him I " 

Suddenly she gave a start, for deliverance was 
possible. Siie looked from the window as if to 
measure its height, and then she darted through 
the rooms until 8he saw a table covered with silks. 
She took thence a roll of white, heavy ribbon^ 
a ji, throwing it before her, exclaimed joyfully : 

** It is lung, oh, it is quite long enough. And 
fliiong enough to support me. Thank Heaven ! it 
is dark, and I shall not be seen. A gold ducat 



will bribe the guard at the postern — and tlicu 1 
am free ! " 

She returned to her sitting-room, and, with 
trembling haste, threw a dark mantle around her. 
Then, looking up at her father's portrait, her eye* 
filled with bitter tears. 

" Farewell, my father, farewell I " 

Scarcely knowing what she did, she fled from 
her room, and returned to the only object which 
possessed sny more interest for her there, the 
long, long ribbon which, like a gigantic serpent, 
lay glistening on the floor where she had unrolled 
it Shu stooped to pick It up, and trailing it after 
her, she flew from room to room, until she came 
to the last one of the suite which overlooked the 
park. She opened a window, and listened. 

Nothing was heard there save the ^* warbling 
wind," that wooed the young branches, and here 
and there a little bird that ventured its note upon 
the night. 

Kachel secured the ribbon to the crosswoik of 
the window, and then let it fall below. Once more 
she listened. She could almost hear the beatings 
of her own heart, but notliing else broke the si- 
lence of the house. 

She gave one quick glance around her beautiful 
home where lay all the splendor that might 
have been hers, and grasping the ribbon firmly 
in her hands, she dropped from the window to 
the ground. 



CHAPTER CLV. 

THE MAfiBIAOE BEFOBE OOD. 

GiiKTHER had returned from the palace to his 
own lodgings in the city. Hero, the labors of 
the day over, he sat dreaming of his love, won- 
dering whether she thought of him during these 
dreary weeks of their forced parting. 

He had stretched himself upon a divan, and, 
with his head thrown back upon the cushion, 
he gave himself up to thoughts of that love 
which was at once the greatest grief and the 
gi*eatest joy of his life. 

" Will it ever end?" thought he. "Will she 
ever consent to leave that princely home for 
me?" 

Sometimes a cloud came over his handsome, 
noble features, sometimes the sunlight of happi- 
ness broke over them, and then he smiled. And 
on he dreamed, happy or unhappy, as he fancied 
that Rachel was his, or was parted from him 
forever. 

The door-bell rang with a clang that started 
him. But what to him was the impatience of 
those who sought admittance to his house ? He 
had almost begun to fancy that Rachel was before 
him, and he was vexed at the intrusion. 

Meanwhile, the door of his room had been sofUy 
opened, but Giinther had not heard it He heard, 
saw nothing but his peerless Rachel, She was 
there with her lustrous eyes, her silky hair, her 
pale and beautiful features. She was there. 

What ! Did he dream ? She was before him, 
but paler than her wont, her dark eyes fixed 
upon him with a pleading look, her lithe figure 
swaying from side to side, as with uncertain foot- 
steps she seemed to be approachuig his couch. 
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Good God I Was it an apparition ? Wliat haa 
happened ? • 

GiiDtber started to Ills feet, and cried out, 
** my Rachel, my beloved ! " 

*^ It is i," said she, in a faltering voice. " Be- 
fore you take me to your heart, hear me, Gunther. 
1 have fled from my father^s house forever — ^for 
be would have sold me to a man whom I ab- 
hor, and whom I could never have matried, had 
my heart been free. I bring neither gold nor 
jewels. I come to you a beggar — my inheritance 
a fatber^s curse, my dowry naught but my love 
and faith. So dowered and so portioned, will 
you take me, Gunther ? " 

Giinther looked upon his love with eyes wherein 
f\\e must have read consolation for all her trials, 
for her sweet lips parted with a happy smile. 

'* My treasure ! " was his reply, as be took 
her little trembling hand, and pressed it fondly 
wiinm his own. ** Come, my Rachel, come and 
Ree now I have longed for this day.'' 

ile drew her forward, and opened a door op- 
posite to the one by which she had entered. 

'* Come, your home is ready, my own." 

They entered together, and Rachel found her- 
self in a drawing-room where taste and elegance 
amply atoned for the absence of splendor. 

" Now, see your sitting-room." 

Nothing could be more cheerful or homelike 
than the appointments of this cosy apartment, 
lighted like the drawing-room by a tasteful chan- 
dclier. * 

'* There," snid GOnther, pointing to a door, *' is 
your dressing-room, and within, your chamber, 
my Rachel. For six months this dwelling has 
awaited its mistress, and that she might never 
enter it unawares, it has been nightly lighted 
for her coming. I was almost tempted to do* 
spair, beloved. You have saved me from a dis- 
couragement that was undermining my health. 
Now you are here, and all is well When shall 
the priest bless our nuptials ? This very night, 
shttll he not, my bride ? " 

**He can never bless them," replied Rachel, 
solemnly. 

Giinther turned pale. 

** Never ? You have not, then, come to be my 
wife ? " 

*^ I cannot be your wife according to human 
rites, Gunther, for well you know that I have 
sworn never to become a Christian. But I am 
yours for time and eternity, and knowing my own 
heart, I accept the world's scorn for your dear 
sake. Earth refuses to bless our nuptials, but 
God will hear our vows. Gunther, will you reject 
me because I am a Jewess ? " 

Giinther imprinted a kiss upon her forehead, 
and sank on his knees before her. 

*^ Rachel," said he, raising his right hand to 
heaven, "I swear to love you for better or for 
worse, devoting my life to your happiness. On my 
knees I swear before God to honor you as^ my 
wife, and to be faithful and true to you until death 
does us part." 

Rachel then knelt at his' side, and laying her 
hand in his, she repeated her vows. Then they 
kissed each other, and Giinther, taking her in his 
amis, pressed her to his throbbing heart. 

"We are husband 'and wife," said he. "God 
has received our vows, and now, Rachel, you 
are mine, for He has blessed and sanctioned 
your entrance into my house 1 " 



CHAPTER CLVI. 



TUB PABK. 



The first days of a smiling spring had filled the 
park with hundreds of splendid equipages and 
pranehig horsemen. There was the carriage of 
the Princess Esterhazy, with twenty outriders in 
the livery of the prince ; that of the new Prince 
Palm, whose four blnck horses wore their harness 
of pure gold ; there was the gilded, fairy-like m- 
d-vU of the beautiful Countess Thun, its panels 
decorated whh paintings from the hands of one 
of the first artists of the day ; the coach of the 
Countess Dietrichstein, drawn by four milk-white 
horses, whose delicate pasterns were encircled by 
jewelled bracelets worthy of glittering upon the 
arm of a beauty. In short, the aristocracy of 
Austria, Hungary, and Lombardy were there, in 
all the splendor of their wealth and rank. It 
seemed as though Spring were holding a levee, 
and the nobles of the empire had thronged her 
flowery courts. 

Not only they, but the people, too, had come to 
greet young Spring. They crowded the foot- 
paths, eager to scent the balmy air, to refresh 
their eyes with the sight of the velvet turf, and to 
enjoy Uie pageant presented to their wondering 
eyes by' the magnificent turn-outs of the aristoc- 
racy. Thousands and thousands filled the alleys 
and outlets of the park, all directing their steps 
toward the centre, for there the emperor and his 
court were to be seen. There the people might 
gaze, in close proximity, at the dainty beauties, 
whom they knew as the denizens of another 
earthly sphere ; there they might elbow greatnesa, 
and there, above all, they might feast their eyes 
upon the emperor, who, simply dressed, lode to 
and fro, stopping his horse to chat, as often with 
a peasant as with a peer. 

The emperor dismounted, and this w^as the sig^ 
nal for all other cavaliers to dismount and accom- 
pany him. The ladies also were compelled to 
rise from their velvet cushions and to tread the 
ground with their silken-sllppert^d feet. Their 
equipage^ were crowded together on one side of 
the square, and around them the horses, now 
held by their liveried jockeys, were champing 
their bits and pawing the ground with restless 
hoofs. 

Ihe crowd was so dense, that the patrician and 
plebeian stood side by side. The people, in their 
innocent ei^joyment of the scene, broke several 
times through the ranks of titled promenadei'S, 
who, vainly hoping to find some spot miprofaned 
by the vicinity of the vulgar herd, were moving 
toward the centre of the garden. 

The emperor saw the lowering brows of his 
courtiers, and knew that their angry glances were 
directed toward the people. 

"What is the matter with you, my lords?" 
asked he. "You are the picture of discontent. 
Pray, Count Fiirstenberg, speak for the court. 
What has happened to discompose your equanim- 
ity ? " 

" I do not know, your mtgesty," stammered the 
count. 

" And yet you frown terribly," laughed Joseph. 
" Come — no concealment What has vexed you 
aU?" 

" Your majesty commands ? " 
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" I do." 

** If 80, sire, we are annoyed by the vulgar cu- 
nosity of the populace, who gape in our faces as 
if we were South Sea Islanders or specimens of 
fossil life." 

** True, the curiosity of the Viennese is some- 
what troublesome,** replied the emperor, smilhig ; 
*' but let us call this eagerness to be with us, lore, 
and then it will cease to be irksome." 

•* Pardon me, your majesty, if I venture to say 
that under any aspect it would be most irksome 
to us. If your majesty will excuse my freedom, I 
think thht in opening all the gardens to the peo- 
ple, you have made too great a concession to their 
convenience." 

" You really think so ? " 

" Tes, sire, and I beg you to hear the request I 
have to prefer." 

'* f^peak on, count" 

" 'I'hen, your majesty, in the name of every no- 
Meman In Vienna, and, above all, in the name of 
our noble ladies, I beseech of you grant us the 
exclusive privilege of one garden, where we may 
meet, unmolested by the rabble. Give us the 
. use of the Prater, that vte may have some spot 
in Vienna where we can breathe the fresh axr in 
the company of our equals alone." 

The emperor had listened with a supercilious 
smile. ** You desire to see none but your equals, say 
you ? If I were to iniulge in a similar whim, I 
should have to seek companionship in the crypts 
of the Capuchins.* But for my part I hold all 
men as my equals, and my noble subjects will be 
obliged to follow my example. I shall certainly 
not close* any of the gardens against the people, 
for I esteem and love them." f 

The emperor, as he concluded, bowed and 
tamed to greet the Countess Pergen. 

♦ ** Welcome, countess, to Vienna," said he, bow- 
ing. ** You have been away for some time. May 
I inquire how you are ? " 

" TVes-bieny voire majest^j'* replied the countess, 
with a profound courtesy. 

The emperor frowned. "Why do you not 
B^k German ? " said he, curtly. " We are cer- 
tainly in Germany." 

And without saying another word to the discom- 
fited lady, he turned his back upon her. Suddenly 
his face brightened, and he pressed eage.ly 
through the crowd, toward a pale young man, 
who met his smiling gaze with one of reciprocal 
friendliness. 

Joseph extended his hand, and his courtiers saw 
with surprise that this person, whose brown coat 
was without a single order, instead of raising the 
emperor's hand to his lips, as was customary at 
court, shook it as if they had been equals. 

" See," cried Joseph, " here is our young maes- 
tro, Mozart Did you come to the park to-day to 
teach the nightingales to sing ? " 

" Heaven forbid, your majesty ; rather would I 
learn from the tuneful songsters whom God has 
taught Perhaps some of these days I may try 
to imitate their notes myself." 

The emperor laid his hand upon Mozart's 
shoulder and looked with enthusiasm into his 



♦ The emperor^! own words.— Bamshom's "Life of 
Josfjph 11." 

t Wheti the emperor o]>eiie(1 the park to tbe people, be 
caused the tbllowing inscription to be placed over the 
principal entrance : ** Dedicated to all men, by one who 
Mteems ihem." 



pale, inspired countenance. " Mozart has no neeo 
to learn from the niglitiiigale," said he, " for God 
has tilled his heart with melody, and he has only 
to transfer it to paper to ravish the world w^ith 
its strains. Now for your ' Abduction from the 
Auge ChUes'* — ^nay, do not blush; I am a child 
of Vienna, and must have my jest witii the Vien- 
nese. Tell me — which gave you most trouble^ 
that or your opera * Die Entfuhi-ung aus dem 8e- 
raiir''^ 

*' Truly," replied Mozart, still somewhat em- 
barrassed, ** the abduction from the Avffe OotU»^ 
sire. I had to sigh and sue until I was nigh unto 
despair before I was successful." 

^* But you concluded both works on the same 
day." 

** Yes, sire. First, that which lay in my head, 
and then that which was nearest my heart." 

" I congratulate you upon the success of both. 
* Die Entf'uhnmg aus dem Serail * is a charming 
opera. Charming, but it contains too many 
notes." 

" Only sa many as were necessary, sire," said 
Mozart, looking full in the emperor's face. 

Joseph smiled. ** Perhaps so, for you must be 
a better judge of the necessity than I. For that 
very reason," added he, lowering his voice to a 
whisper, *• I have sent you my sonata for revision. 
Like all inexperienced composers, I am anxious 
to know my fate. Tell me, what do you think of 
my HoruUa, fferr Kapdfnieisier f " 

Mozart was silent, while the emperor wiuted 
anxiously for his reply. "Why do you not 
speak?" said he, impatiently. **Tell me, what 
do you think of my sonata f " 

" The sonata, sire, is — ^good," returned Mozart, 
with some hesitation; ^* but he who composed 
it" added he, smiling, "is much better. Your 
majesty must not take it ill if you find some of 
your passages stricken out." 

The emperor laugheil. " Ah ! — too many notes, 
as I just now remarked of your opem^-only th.it 
from your judgment there can be no appeal 
Well — ^give us a new opera, and let it be comic. 
Music should rejoice, not grieve us. Addioy f 

He then returned to the group which he h:id 
left, none of whom seemed to have been much 
comforted by the familiarity of the emperor with 
a poor little kapellmehter, 

" My hour of recreation is over," said Joseph, 
" but as you know that I am no lover of etiquette, 
let no one retire on mv account. I know where 
to find my equerry, and prefer to find him alone." 
With these words he turned away. 

Suddenly he was seen to stop and frown visi- 
bly. With a quick motion of the hand he signed 
to Count Podstadsky-Liechtenstcin to approach. 

As Podstaisky was about to make a profound 
inclination, the emperor interrupted him roughly. 
" No ceremony — we have no time to be compli- 
mentary. What are you doing in Vienna? " 

The count saw that his sovereign was angry, 

* On the day of the representation of the onera *^ DU 
Entfuhrung aun dem SeraiJ-^ in Vienna, Mozart ran 
away with his Constance. Ue conducted ber to the honse 
of a common fri-?nd, where they were married. This 
same hriend bronght aboat a reooneiliatfon wHh the 
mq^her of Constance. The house in wMcb tbe widow 
and her daughter lived was called ^ Das Auffe GotUs^ 
and the Viennese, who knew tbe history of Mozart's mar- 
riage, had called it "'Die Enff&hrung aus dem Auge 
GoUeer^Usaeu's " Life of Mozart.'' 

t This interview is strictly historical— Lissen's •* UN 
I of Mozart '^ 
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*' Sire," rq>lied he, '* I spend my time jast as it 
happens — ^ 

" That is, you ride, walk, gamble, and caronse, 
when you aie doing nothing worse. I thought 
you had left Vienna. You had better go upon 
your estates, and attend to the welfare of your 
vassals. Idleness is the parent of crime, and I 
fear that if you remain another day in Viennay 
you will bring disgrace upon your father's name. 
Go at once." • 

Count Podstadsky looked in wonder after the 
emperor. ** Is this accident or design ? Does he 
auspect something, or is he only trying to induce 
me to work, as he does every nobleman ? Ah, 
bah !-^I must see Arabella, and hear what she 
thinks of it 1" 



CHAPTER OLVn. 



THX PABTING. 



Thet sat together in the little boudoir which 
bad so often nmg with thdr laughter, and where 
they had so often sneered at their titled dupes in 
Vienna. 

There was no laughter to-day: the beautiful 
features of the Countess Baillou were contracted 
with alarm, and the frivolous Podstadsky was 
thou«^htful and serious. 

The countess was superbly dressed. A rich 
robe of velvet, embroidered with gold, fell in 
heavy, glistening folds around her graceful figure ; 
a diadem of brilliants sparkled like a constella- 
tion upon the blackness of her luxuriant hair, 
and her exquisite neck and arms were covered 
with costly gems. She had just completed her 
toilet for a dinner given by the Princess Karl 
Liechtenstein, when Podstadsky had met her with 
the alarming intelligence which had obliged her 
to send an excuse. 

For (Hie whole hour they had been considering 
their situation— considering those words of thie 
emperor ; now planning one method of escape, 
now another. 

'* Then you do not believe that the danger is 
imminent ? " said Podstadsky, after a long, anx- 
ious pause. 

*' I do not," replied the countess. " The emper- 
or has always been fond of advising other people, 
and of humbling the Austrian aristocracy : above 
all, when the people are by to hear him, and he 
can make capital out of it to increase his popular- 
ity. I suppose his rudeness to you was all as- 
sumed, to make an impression upon the foolish 
populace. That is all." 

Podstadsky shook his head. ^ The tone of the 
emperor was so pointed — it seemed as though 
some special meaning lay in his words." 

** That, my dear Cario, simply means that fear 
caused you to interpret them significantly." 

*'*' The words themselves were significant enough ; 
and his look I — Oh, Arabella, we are in danger ! 
Dearest, let us fly, fly at once ! " 

He had risen, and, in his anguish, had tried to 
draw her to himself. She put him quietly away, 



• The emperor's own words to Podatadsky. — "Anec- 
dotes, elc, of the Emperor Joseph IL^ 



and contemplated him with a sneer. " No frilly ! ** 
said she. " Even if the emperor had meant to 
warn you, his warning came too late to save you 
from the watchful poUce of Vienna." 

^*' No, no, Arabella. I tell you that the emperor 
will facilitate my escape for my parents* sake. 
Oh, why did I not obey, and mount my horse at 
once, and fly to some sequestered vale where I 
might have found refuge from dishonor ? " 

" And where you might realize yoor mother's 
touching dream of becoming a boor, and repenting 
your sins in sackcloth and ashes t That maternal 
idyl still troubles your poor, shallow brain, does 
it ? For my part, I ttunk no spectacle on earth is 
so ridiculous as that of the repentant sinner. It 
is the most humiliating character in which a man 
can appear before the world, and it is unwonny 
of you, Carlo. Hold up your head and look this 
phantom of danger hi the face. It is but a phan- 
tom. The bright, beautiful reality of our luxuri- 
ous life is substantially before us. Away with 
cowardice! He who treads the path which we 
have trodden, must cast all fear behind him. Had 
we been scrupulous, or faint-hearted, you would 
have been to-day a ruined nobleman, dependent 
upon the pittance doled out to yon from parental 
hands, or upon some little office pompously be- 
stowed by the emperor ; and I — ^ha I ha I — I 
should have been a psalm-chanting nun, with 
other drowsy nuns for my companions through 
life, and a chance of dying in the odor of sancti- 
ty 1 We were too wise for that; and now the 
structure of our fortunes is complete. Its gilded 
dome reaches into the heaven of the most exclu- 
sive circles; princes, dukes, and sovereigns are 
our guests. In .the name of all for which we have 
striven, Carlo, what would you have more ? " 

** I am afraid that the structure will fall and 
bury us under its ruins," said Carlo, shivering. 

** Better that than inglorious flight. Stay where 
you are ; show a bold front, and that will disarm 
suspicion. Why do you gaze at me so strangely ? " 

^* I gaze at you because you are so beautiful," 
replied he, with a faint smile, " as beautiful as was 
that fallen angel who compassed the ruin of 
man t " 

" I am a fallen angel," returned she. proudly, 
** and you know it. Together we fell, together we 
have risen. So long as we smile, we shall com- 
pass the ruin of many men; but if once we 
frown, we shall be known as evil spirits, and our 
power is at an end. Smiles are the talismans that 
insure victory; so smile, Carlo, smile and be 
gay." 

" I cannot, I cannot. My veins are chilled with 
vague terror, and ever before my eyes comes the 
pale and anguish-stricken face of my mother! 
Arabella, if you will not leave this accursed spot, 
let us die. Better is death than the dungeon and 
disgrace ! " 

He threw his arms around her, and pressed his 
hot, parched lips to hers. Again she disengaged 
herself, and her musical laugh rang out upon the 
stillness — clear, merry, silvery as ever. "Die! 
Are you tired of pleasure ? I am not. I shall 
yet have many an intoxicating draught from its 
golden beaker. Die ! As if we knew what came 
after death! But come; I pity your state of 
mind, and since you can no longer be happy in 
Vienna, we shall travel. Hark you! I say 
travel ; but there shall be no flight." 

Count Podstadsky uttered a cry of wild Joy, 
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and pressed the hand she gave him to his lips. 
"When shall we travel? Now?" 

She shook her bead. "That were flight 
We start to-morrow." 

" To-morrow ! " cried he, exultingly, " to-mor- 
row, at dawn of day,? " 

"By no means. To-morrow at noon, in the 
sight of the whole world." 

" Be it so, then," sighed the count. " We go 
by different roads, and meet at Neustadt" 

" Yes, at Neustadt. And now go. Carlo. We 
both have important arrangements to make before 
we leave." 

" / have very little to do," laughed Podstad- 
sky, who had already recovered his spirits. 
" My valuables all belong to the usurers. For 
some time past they have stationed an agent 
of theirs in my house as steward. He watches 
over their property; I have no interest in it." 

"Why donU you pay them with your nice 
new bank-notes — ^hey, Carlo ? " 

Carlo grew troubled again. " I did try to do 
80, but they refused. They had given me gold, 
and must have gold in return." 

^*So much the better. Your bank-notes wiU 
meet with a better reception elsewhere," said 
Arabella, hurriedly. " But come, let us go to 
work. Bum all indiscreet papers, and take every 
thing that you can secrete. And now away with 
you I I must be alone, for I have enough to do to 
keep me up this livelong night Clear your brows, 
my Carlo, and sleep tree from anxiety. To- 
morrow we leave Vienna, and your trials will 
be at an end. Addioy earo arnica mioy addio/^^ 

He kissed her hand, and she accompanied him 
to the door. He closed it behind him, while "She 
stood breathless, listening to his retreating foot- 
steps. Now he was on the staircase. The heavy 
street door closed~4i moment's delay, and his 
carriage rolled away. Yes, he was off at last 
Thank Heaven, he was off I 
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CHAPTER OLVIII. 

OOLONBL BZBKULT. 

Arabella, listened — ^listened until the sound of 
the wheels had died away; then she laughed. 
" He thinks me fool enough to share his disgi'ace 1 
As if I had not long ago foreseen that this was to 
be the end of that hair-brained fool ! In expec- 
tation of his fate, I have been coimtermining with 
Szekuly, and his foolish old hands have flung up 
shovelfuls of gold as we went along — bright, shin- 
ing ducats, which shall go with me to Paris. Now 
I am free, free from my dangerous accomplice, free 
from my tiresome old adorer, whose love for me 
so nearly approaches insanity that it may lead 
him to compromise himself in more ways than 
one. But he must not compromise me / For the 
world, as yet, I am the modest, virtuous Countess 
BalUou, chaste as I am beautiful ! " 

While she soliloquized thus, the countess walk- 
ed hurriedly through the room, with folded arms, 
fiery eyes, and on her lips a smile — but what a 
smUe 1 Alone in that gorgeous apartment, with 
her sinister beauty and her angry, flashing jewels, 
she might have been mistaken for a malign spuit 



who had just left her kingdom of darkness to visit 
the earth with ruin ! 

" It is evident," said she, musing, " that the 
emperor meant to warn him ; and it follows that 
as he has not fled to-day he is lost ! And he shall 
be lost, for I must be free. I cannot afford to 
share my hardly-earned winnings with him. He 
must away to prison ; it is my only chance for 
freedom. 

" But if, after all, the emperor should connive 
at his escape ! Or if he should be seized with a 
tit of suspicion, and return I Good Heaven ! now 
that fortune favors me, I must snatch security 
while it lies within my grasp t " 

Here she rang so violently, that the valet, who 
was in the anteroom, almost precipitated himself 
into her presence. 

" If Count Podstadsky-Liechtenstein calls, say 
that I am not at home. Apprise the other ner- 
vants, and add that he is never to find admittance 
into this house again. Whosoever, after this, ad- 
mits him even to the vestibule, shall leave my 
service. Away with you ! 

" And now," continued she, as the valet closed 
the door, "now to work." She went toward a 
mirror, and there unfastened her diadem, then her 
necklace, brooch, and bracelets. With her hands 
full of jewels, she flew to her dressing-room and 
deposited them in their respective cases. Then 
she opened a large, brass-bound casket, and 
counted her treasures. 

The flrst thing that came to light was a neck- 
lace of diamond solitaires. " These three stars 
of the first magnitude," said she, contemplating 
the centre stones, " are the involuntary contribu* 
tion of the Princess Garampi. I borrowed her 
bracelet for a model, giving my word that it 
should not pass from my hands. Nor has it done 
so, for I have kept her brilliants and returned her 
— ^mine. She is never the wiser, and I am the 
richer thereby. For this string of pearls, with 
the superb ruby clasp, I am indebted to her high- 
ness the Princess Palm. One evening, as I wel- 
comed her with an embrace, I made out to un- 
fasten it while I related to her a piquant anecdote 
of her husband^s mistress. Of course she was too 
much absorbed in my narrative to feel that her 
necklace was slipping, for I was not only en- 
tertaining, but very caressing on the occasion. 
There was music in the room, so that no one heard 
the treasure fall. The necklace, a perfect fortune, 
lay at my feet ; I moved my train to cover it, and 
signed to Carlo, who, I must say, was always 
within calL He invited the princess to dance, 
and — ^the pearls found their way to my pocket 
What a talk that loss made in Vienna 1 What 
offers of reward that poor woman made to re* 
cover her necklace 1 All in vain, and nobody 
condoled more affectionately with her than the 
charming, kind-hearted Countess Baillou. This 
sorrow — but, pshaw 1 what a child I am, to bo 
gloating over my precious toys while time passes 
away, and I must be off to-night I " 

She closed her boxes, replaced them in her 
strong, well-secured casket, and, having lock^ it 
hung the key around her neck. " Here lies the 
price of a princely estate," said she, " and now 
I must attend to my ducats." 

She stood upon a chair, and took from the wall 
a picture. Then, pressing a spring behind it, a 
httle door flew open, revealing a casket similar to 
the one containing her jewels. She took it down, 
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and, placing it on the table, contemplated the two 
boxes with profound satisfaction. 

"Twenty thousand lovers' eyes look out from 
this casket,'' said she, with a laugh ; ** all promis- 
ing a ^ture of tiiumphant joy. Twenty thousand 
ducats ! The fruits of my savings I And dear 
old l^zekuly has made economy very easy for some 
mouths past, for one- half of these ducats once 
belonged to him. To be sure, 1 gave him in re- 
turn the deeds of an entail which I own in Italy, 
and which he can easily reconvert into money. 
At least he thinks so. Well — 1 owe him nothing. 
We made an exchange, and that is all." , 

After this edifying monologue, the countess ex- 
ehanged her elegant costume for a simple travel- 
ling-dress, and as she completed her toilet the 
clock struck eight. Every thing being ready, she 
returned to her boudoir and rang onoe. This 
signified that her confidential valet was wanted. 
In a few moments the door opened, and an old 
man, whose dark hair and eyes marked his Italian 
birth, entered noiselessly. The countess bade him 
close the door and approach. He obeyed without 
the least manifestation of surprise, muttering as 
be went, " Walls have ears." 

"Giuseppe," said his mistress, "are you still 
willing to follow me ? " 

" Did I not swear to your mother, my beloTed 
benefactress, never to abandon you, signora ? " 

"Thanks, amico ; then we leave Vienna to- 
night." 

" I heard the order forbidding Count Podstad- 
sky the house, signora, and I made ready to 
depart." 

" Good and faithful Giuseppe ! Since you are 
ready, nothing need detain us. Go at once and 
order post-horaes, and come with the travelling 
carnage to the comer of the street above this." 

** Siy mgrtora ; I shall leave the caniage there, 
and return for the two caskets ; you will then go 
out by the postern, and having joined us, we are 
off. Is that your will ? " 

" Yes, Giuseppe, ves. Go for your life I " 

" Be ready to leave the house in one hour, ngno- 
nora, for you know that I am a swift mesaenger.'* 

The old man bowed and retreated as silently as 
he came. Bis mistress looked after him, saying, 
" There goes a jewel which I have neither borrow- 
ed nor stolen : it comes to me by the inalienable 
right of inheritance. Now I can rest until he 
returns." 

With a deep sigh of relief, she threw herself 
upon the divan, and, closing her eyes, gave herself 
up to rosy dreams. Slie had not lain long, before 
the door opened and a \alet announced " Colonel 
Szekuly " 

" 1 cannot receive him," exclaimed she, without 
rifiing. 

" You must receive him, countess," said a voice 
behind her, and starting from the divan, she be- 
held the tall form of her " tiresome old adorer,'* 
enveloped in a military cloak, with his plumed hat 
drawn far over his brow. Before she had time to 
speak, he had dismissed the valet and closed the 
door. 

" You presunae strangely upon your influence," 
cried Arabella, half amused, half angry. "Because 
you reign over my heart, you aspire to reign over 
my domestics, I perceive." 

" Peace I " cried the colonel, imperatively. " I 
have not come hither to suck poison from your 
honeyed lips. I have already had enough to cause 
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my death. Though you have cruelly deceived me, 
I come to give you a lust proof of my love. Do 
not interrupt me." 

" I will not breathe," said she, with a smile so 
bewitching, that Szekuly averted his eyes, for it 
maddened him. 

" You know," said he, and the old man's voice 
faltered as he spoke, " that the director of police 
is my friend. 1 bad invited him to dine with me. 
He came but half an hour ago to excuse himself 
because of an arrest of some importance. Do you 
guess whose arrest ? " 

" How should I guess ? " said she, still with 
that enchanting smUe. " I have no acquaintance 
with the police." 

"God grant that you may never make their 
acquaintance 1 " ejaculated he, hoarsely. " They 
have just now arrested Count Podstadsky." 

Not a feature of her face changed, as she re- 
plied : " Ah ! C^unt Podstadsky arrested ? • I am 
sorry to hear it. Can you tell me why ? " 

" For i'tr^iiig bank-notes to the amount of a 
million of iloiins." 

" I suspected as much ; I have several times 
been the victim of his thousand-florin notes." 

" The victim, countess f Is that an appropri- 
ate expression i " 

" I ibmk it is," replied she, quietly. " Is that 
all the news f " 

"No, countess. The count is taken, but his 
accomplice—'* 

She breathed quickly and her mouth quivered, 
but she rallied and made answer. " He had accom- 
plices ? " 

'' He had an accomplice, and — ^hush ! we have 
no time for falsehood. Every moment is precious 
to you. Perhaps the director of the police came 
to me because knowing how — I have loved yov., 
he would rescue you from shame. Let us hope 
that he did, for he told me that he had orders to 
arrest the Countess Baillou." 

"When?" asked she, almost inaudibly; and 
now her face was pale as death. 

" At dusk, that you might be spared the curi- 
osity of a crowd." 

Arabella sprang from her couch. " It is already 
night 1 " cried she, her voice rising almost to a 
scream. 

" Yes," replied her lover, " but I hope we have 
time. I have prepared every thing for your flight 
My carriage and postilions await you in the next 
street. Be quick, and you may escape." 

" Yes, yes," exclaimed she. " Give me but one 
moment." She flew to her dressing-rooih, and tried 
to carry her two boxes. But the ducats were too 
heavy. 

" I must leave the jewels," said she ; and climb* 
ing up again with her casket, she concealed it in 
the wall, and replaced the picture. " It is, at all 
events, perfectly safe, and Giuseppe will come 
for it." 

" Come ! " cried Szekuly from the drawing-room. 

" I come," answered she, while she wrapped « 
cloak about her and with trembling hands tied on 
her travelling-hat. 

**Give me your box," said Szekuly, "it will 
impede your movements." 

' But she held it fast, and said : " No— they are 
my jewels, now my only riches." 

" And you are afraid to trust them with me ^ " 
a8k<3d he, with a bitter smile— "to me, who wiU 
die of your treachery I " 
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** People do not die so easily,** said she, trying 
to smile ; but her teeth chattered, as in wild haste 
she flew rather than ran down the grand stair- 
case, and arrived breathless before the door. The 
porter opened it in wonder. The night-air blew 
into her face, and revived her courage. Now she 
might breathe freely, for she was — 

But DO ! From the dark recesses of the stone 
portico emerged three muffled flgures, and one of 
them laid his rough grasp upon the delicate arm 
of the countess and dragged her back into the 
vestibule. 

** Too late, too late I ** murmured the colonel, 
passively following, while his heart bled for the 
traacherous woman whom he would have died to 
save. 

*' Countess Arabella Baillou,** said one of the 
figures, "I arrest you in the name of the em- 
peror." 

She* looked defiance at him. ^*Who are you 
that dare arrest me ? ** 

He took off his hat and bowed derisively. "I 
am the director of police, countess, very much 
at your service. Here is my authority for your 
arrest" 

He would have shown her the emperor's sig- 
nature, but she dashed away the paper, and fasten- 
ing her angry eyes upon Szekuly, who was lean- 
ing a<^ainst a marble pillar, she said : 

"That is your dear friend, is it? You have 
been playing the detective, have you ? Inducing 
me to fly, that my flight might expose me to sus- 
picion ! " 

The colonel cried out as though he had been 
wounded. " By all that is sacred in heaven, I 
would have saved you ! " sobbed he. 

"And for your attempt I am obliged to de- 
tain you also, my poor, unhappy friend," said the 
director of the police. "But you will soon be 
able to prove your innocence. Let one of these 
men accompany you home, and there remain 
under arrest until you hear from me. Now, 
madame, follow me, if you please." 

" Allow me first to speak a word of consolation 
to my generous protector," said the countess. 

"Certainly, madame." 

Arabella bowed her beautiful head and ap- 
proached Szekuly, who was scarcely able to stand, 
so great was his emotion. 

" Colonel Szekuly," said she, in a whisper, " you 
lent me fifty thousand florins upon some Italian 
securities of mine. They are all forgeries. I 
forged them myself, as well as all the fine let- 
ters of introduction with which I befooled the 
aristocracy of Vienna." 

Szekuly stared for one moment at his tormentor, 
then hastily pressing his hand to his heart, he 
sank with a low sigh upon the marble floor. 

The countess laughed out aloud. "He has 
fainted ! " exclaimed she. " Contemptible world, 
wherein men act like women, and women like 
men I Come, gentlemen, I am ready to follow 
vou ; but my innocence will speedily be reestab- 
lished, and the emperor, then, will owe me an 
apology for his want of courtesy." 



CHAPTER CLIX. 

THE POPB^S DEPABTUBB. 

The people of Vienna were enraptured to thi 
last with the visit of the pope. Whenever be 
appeared, they sank upon their knees, as, with his 
bewitching smile, he gave them his benediction. 
But these accidental meetings did not satisfy the 
zeal of the Viennese; they longed to receive a 
formal and solemn blessing, pronounced in the 
cathedrui from the papal throne. 

High upon his throne sat the holy father in his 
pontifical robes, his triple crown upon his head, 
and the diamond cross of his order upon his 
breast. His canopy was of velvet, richly em- 
broidered with gold, and around him w^ere grouped 
the princes of the church. But the pope, his 
large expressive eyes fixed upon the altar, seemed 
isolated from all ecclesiastical pomp, mindful alone 
of the God whose representative on earth he was. 
And when he rose to g^ve the papal benediction, 
the handsome face of Pius Sixth beamed with holy 
inspiration, while the people, filled with love and 
joy, knelt to receive the blessing which had been 
transmitted to them in uninterrupted succession 
from the holy Apostles themselves. 

But however the loving heart of the pope might 
rejoice at his reception by the people, there were 
two men in Vienna who resisted him with all the 
pride of individuality and all the consciousness 
of their own worth and consequence. 

The first of these was the emperor. He had 
sought continually to remind the sovereign pon- 
tiff that although the head of Christendom might 
be his guest, he, Joseph, was sole lord of his own 
domains. He had ordered that all ecclesiaslic 
ordinances, before being printed, should receive 
the imperial exequatur. The pope had desired 
during his stay to issue a bull in relation to the 
newly-erected church of St. Michael The bull 
had been returned for the signature of the em- 
peror. 

Other humili.ttions besides this had been en- 
dured by the head of the church. Perhaps in the 
two solemn benedictions which he had given — 
the first in the palace-court, the second in the 
cathedral, Pius had hoped to uppear in public 
with the emperor as bis spiritual vassal; bat 
Joseph was careful not to allow him this gratifica- 
tion. He had no sooner leameJ that the throne 
of the pope in the cathedral was being erected 
higher than his own, then he ordered the imperial 
throne to be removed, a|id excused himself from 
attendance at high mass upon the pretext that he 
was suflbring finom severe pain in the eyes, and 
dared not encounter the blaze of light. It was an 
obstinate case of ocular malady, for it had al- 
ready prevented him from appearing in the palace- 
court, when decorum would have exacted of him 
to walk behind the pope. 

The other man who had completely ignored the 
pope*s presence in Vienna, was Kaunitz. In 
vain haid his visit been expected; he never 
came; and finally the day of the departure of 
his holiness arrived. He had recieived the adieus 
of the nobles and had taken leave of the clergy. 
At two o^dock he expected the emperor, who was 
to accompany him as far as Mariabninn. It was 
now eleven, and he had, therefore, three hours of 
leisure. 
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He nmg for hfs valet and bade him send a meB- 
cengcr to Prince Kaunitz, apprising him that in 
hall' aD hour the pope would visit him. A few 
nice ents after this, the door reopened and the 
pat al master of ceremonies entered the room. \ 
I'ius received him with a friendly smile. ** I know ; 
why you are here," said he. " You have heard 
Irom Bntmbilla that I contemplate a visit to | 
I'rince Kaunitz, and you come to remonstrate with 
me." 

" Yes, I entreat your holiness not to take this 
step which — ^* 

** Which is beneath the dignity of the i ipftd 
of the church," interrupted Pius. ** You can 
.well imagine that I have already said as much to 
myself. 1 know, that in going to visit this proud 
man, I humble myself. But if humility becomes 
any one of the servants of God, it becomes the 
successor of Peter, and I have no right to shrink 
from personal humiliation, when, perchance, it 
may win something from haughtiness in favor of 
the church of God. Perhaps the advauces I 
make to Kaunitz may move his cold heart, and 
teach him to do unto others as others have done 
unto him." 

** But if your holiness intends to bestow such 
an unheard>of honor upon the prince, you should 
at least have given him a day wherein to make 
suitable preparations for your coming." 

The pope smiled. '* Dt^ar friend, I see farther 
into this man's heart than you. 1 have taken him 
mia wares, precisely because he would gladly have 
added to my humiliations by neglbcting the hint 
which such an announcement would have con- 
veyed. It was, therefore, better to forestall the 
slight by making it impossible for him to offer it 
as a matter of choice." 

^' But why does your holiness confer upon this 
disdainful Austrian an honor which he is unworthy 
to receive ? " 

" Why ? Because I feel it my duty to leave 
nothing undone which can be conducive to the in- 
terests and glory of our holy mother, the church. 
Who knows but that the Lord may have sent me 
to convert an erring sinner from his ways ? Go, 
my friend, go, |ind send my messenger. I must 
see this man who, from youth to old age, has de- 
fied the Lord of heaven and earth ! " 

A half an hour later an imperial state carriage 
was before the palace of Prince Kaunitz, and the 
pope, followed by his chaplam, entered its lofty 
vestibule. 

The prince had been diligent, for there, in their 
richest liveries of state, were hi^ whole household, 
and at the foot of the staircase, over which a rich 
Turkey carpet had been spread for the occasion, 
stood the young Countess Clary in full dress, who 
knelt, and in soft, trembling accents begged of his 
holiness a blessing. 

He laid his hand upon her head, and then ex- 
tended it that she might press to her lips the ring 
of St. Peter. He then raised her, and begged her 
to accompany him to the presence of her uncle, 
the prince. 

As they walked together from one magnificent 
apartment to another, the countess was apologiz- 
ing for her uncle who, not having left his room for 
some weeks, was unable to come out to receive 
his holinesa from dread of encountering the cold 
air of the halls. 

The pope bowed, and followed the countess un- 
til she stopped before a closed door, and nasd : 



" In this room, my uncle awaits the gracious 
visit of your holiness." 

The pope entered, but he was not met on the 
threshold as he had anticipated. No, indeed. Far 
from the door, with the entire leng'h of the room 
between them, dose to the chimney where a huge 
fire was burning, stood Kaunitz. He was in an 
undress coat, with his hat upon his head,* and so 
absorbed in thought that he was quite unaware 
of the entrance of his guest, until the Countess 
Clary, in a loud voice, said : 

** His holiness the pope." 

Kaunitz moved, and measuring his advance 
by that of Pius, he managed to meet him just 
half way, and, as he bowed, he at last condescend- 
ed to take off his hat. 

Pius returned the bow, and, as is customary 
with all independent princes, extended his hand 
to be kissed. 

Kaunitz, with an assurance almost inconceiv- 
able, took it within' his own, and giving it a hard 
shake, after the English fashion, exclaimed : 

** De tout mon eceur / de tout man cxur / " f 

At this familiarity an expression of pain flitted 
over the handsome, noble features of the pope, 
and the smile died upon liis lips. But he had ex- 
pected humiliation, and had armed himself to en- 
dure it. 

" I have come to visit your highness," said he, 
mildly, ** because, although you have not asked it, 
I would fain leave with you the blessing of the 
church," 

" I thank your holiness for the consideration 
you are pleased to show me," replied Kaunitz. 
*' But before all things let me request your per- 
mission to resume my hat. The cold air is in- 
jurious to my weak head." i 

And whether to ward off the cold air or the 
blessing of the churchy the old sinner replaced his 
hat without waiting to hear the pope's reply. 

Pius could only aflect not to perceive the rude 
ness, while he seated himself, and mvited the 
prince to be seated also. 

There was a pause. Kaunitz took the chair, 
and then looking full into the eyes of his guest, 
awaited with perfect indifference the opening of 
the conversation. 

The expression of pain deepened upon the face 
of the pope ; but again he recovered himself, and 
made a secind effort at conciliation. 

'^ 1 have 00 ae to give to your highness a proof 
of mv esteem and couHideration," said he. 

Kaunitz bowed stiffly. **I am so much the 
more surprised at this mark of consideration, 
that I have never been able to see in your holi- 
ness's state-papers the least recognition of my 
claims to statesmanship." 

^* Perhaps we may have misjudged one an- 
other. I have desired, in visiting Vienna, to heal 
all misunderstandings, and to afford to my son in 
Christ, the emperor, every facility for his recon- 
ciliation to the holy church. I have also prayed 
to Almighty God to touch the heart of your high- 
ness, that you also might turn your Kteps toward 
the * one fold.' " 

** I hope that I hare never strayed from the 
path of right. The object of my life has been to 
make Austria great and independent, and to aid my 

* OroFB-Hoffingcr, iii., p. 88. 
t Historical — See GroM-HotAiifrer, Iii., p. 89. 
X The princess own wordtL— See Bourgoing, " Pint YL 
and hlB Pontificate," p. 22& 
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emperor in freeing his subjects from foreign domin- 
ion. To-Jay no eartlily potentate has a voice in 
Aust.-ia, save Josep!i; he is absolute mastei 
hvii-ef and as all his ajts have been for Austria's 
gojd, Bie has enterei at ia^t upon a career of 
iuJisp itable prosperity. But there is not.iing 
wood.^rful in this, when be had me as a coaJ- 
jutor." 

Pius looked with profound sadness at this 
hau;];iity statesman, who had not a thought beyond 
the p -eient worl 1. 

'* You speak of things that are of the earth, 
edrthy. And yet your hair is white as snow, and 
you an oil man hastening to the grave 1 At your 
advanoed age it would become your highnestt, 
who have done so much for your sovereign, to do 
something now to reconcile yourbelf to your 
Maker." * 

Kaunitz grew deathly pale ; not all the paint 
that besmeared his wrinkles could conceal his 
pallor. His foreheEul contracted, and hung in 
heavy folds, while his breath came fast and gasp- 
ing. The pope ha 1 spoken of thb grave, and the 
vulnerable heel had received a wound. 

It was some time before he could recover his 
self-possession — some time again before he could 
force down his fury, and so remain master of the 
situation. At last the victory was won, and he 
spoke calmly. 

^' I hope," said he, '* that having done nothing 
to otfend my Maker, it is unnecessary for me to 
seek reconciliation with Him. I have done all 
that I could for religion ; it is not my fault if her 
interests are not identical with those of the church. 
But pardon me that I should have strayed to 
themes so unbecoming to my character as host, 
and yours as my guest. Let us speak of science, 
art, life, and its multitudinous enjoyments. Your 
holiuesSj I know, is a distipguished patron of the 
fine arts. And as you are fond of painting, al- 
low me to offer you a sight of my pictures. You 
will find them quite worth your inspection." 

With these words, Raanitz rose, and, without 
waiting for the pope's consent, stepped as hastily 
forwai^ as his infirmities would permit, and 
opened the door which led to his picture-gallery. 
The pope followed him leisurely, and after him 
came the chaplain, the Countess Clary, and Baron 
Binder. 

Kaunitz did the honors, passing with visible 
haste from one painting to another. **Here," 
said he, ** is a masterpiece of Murillo, which the 
Vatican might envy me— Murillo, who was equally 
successful, whether be tried his hand at Virgin 
or vagabond. Just look at this ! Did ever the 
earth bestow upon longing man a more volup- 
tuously-beautiful woman than this dark-eyed 
Maaonna I " 

** It is a beautiful picture," murmured Pius, ap- 
procujhing with the hope of being spared any more 
such comments on art 

*^ But your holiness has not the proper light," 
cried Kaunitz, familiarly. '* Come a little more to 
the left." 

And, in the excitement of his enthusiasm, the 
prince was so forgetful of the rank of his visitor 
as to catch him by the arm, and drag him to 
the spot he advised. Pius started, and for one 
moment his eyes darted fire, for, to the very 

• The pope^s own words to Kaaniti.— See ** PIusVI. and 
Ms Pontiflcate,'* p. 228. 



depths of his soul, he f It tie indignity; but \%% 
re.neiUbereJ hi« resolve to *' hear all things,*' and 
stood quijtly contem )LiUn^ t.ie picture until )iJ8 
tormentor spok^; a,; li i. 

He^ on iiis pa.t, atfjcteJ not to perceive that 
he had donj any thi.ig a.nis^; and with an ap- 
pearance of great empreanerneU^ he followed ti»e 
pope from picture to picture, lrag(png him first to 
one point, then to another, ^ he preieadeJ to 
think that the best li^.it ^ov seeing his pamdngs 
was to the ri^ it or to the L*n.* 

The pope madj no resistance, perhaps because 
be was a8t;0unde 1 at the insulence of the proceed- 
ing, perliaps because he j .d;^e 1 it best to iffect 
uncojsciousn^ss of the iiisults which were bjing 
heaped upon his head. But he was wounded to 
the heart, and riised his eye.-^ to his chaplain, who, 
indignaut at the contumely offere 1 to his beloved 
pontiif, at once came forwaini to his relief, by re* 
minding him that the emperor would shortly visit 
his rooms. 

" You are right, my fren 1," said Pius. Then 
turning to Kaunitz, he continued : ^ I must go, 
and cannot have the pleasure of completing my 
survey of your paintings. Hal I known that you 
possessed so many treasures, I would have come 
earlier, that I might have been allowed to visit 
them a little more at my leisure. I am under 
many obligations to you for your politeness, and 
for the very unusual courtesies which I have re- 
ceived at your hands." 

He took the arm of his chaplain, and left the 
room. At the door he was met by the Counters 
■Clary, and as she knelt a second time before bim, 
he laid his hand upon her head, with a gesture full 
of nobleness and grace. 

** I leave you my blessing, my child, and I leave 
it to all who inhabit this house. May those whose 
hearts have been hardened by sin, return in hu- 
mility to the Lord ; for humility is the crown of 
Christian graces, and he who hath it not can never 
aspire to life eternal." 

He went on without ever turning lus head, or 
seeming to know that Kaunitz was behind, ex- 
cusing himself from going farther with his holi- 
ness, by reason of the danger to which he would 
be exposed, etc., etc 

At the portal of the palace the pope was re- 
ceived by his master of ceremonies, who accom- 
panied hini to his cabinet. One glance at his pale 
countenance had' revealed to him the inutility of 
the condescension of the supreme pontiff, who 
with a weary sigh sank back into the depths of an 
arm-chur. 

** You were quite right," said he, after a pause, 
"and I was wrong. I ought never to have 
gone to this man. Ood has punished me for mj 
vanity, and has used him as an instrument to 
remind mu that I am but a poor miserable crea- 
ture, full of projects, but empty of results ! Ah, 
Battista ! with what bright hopes of touching the 
emperor's heart I started upon this pilgrimage to 
Vienna, priding myself upon my humility, and 
building thereupon my trust I Nothing has corns 
of my efforts — nothing ! I have learned one thing, 
however, of the emperor. He is no Christian, but 
be is not a bad man. I really believe tliat he acts 
from a sense of mistaken duty." 

The master of ceremonies shook his bead, and 
was about to reply, when there was a knock at 

* Bonrgolng, ** Pins YL and his Pontlfleata,** p^ VI. 
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the door, and the emperor asked admittance. The 
mtu^ter of ceremonies retired .to the anteroom, 
where the suites of the pope and the emperor 
were awaiting the signal for departure. Joseph 
approached his holiness, and gave into his hand a 
case which he begged him to accept aa a souvenir 
of bis visit to Aubtria. 

Pius, bewildered by all that he had endured on 
that day, opened it in silence. But he was as- 
tonished wheu he saw the magnificence of the 
gift. It was a large cross of pure, white brilliants, 
upon a bed of dark crimson > el vet.* 

*' I beg of your holiness,^' said Joseph, '* to 
wear this in remembrance of mc" 

Pius raised his head, and looked anxiously into 
the smiling face of the emperor. ** Oh, my son/' 
said he, '' would this were the only cross I was 
forced to take back with me to Home ! " 

** ^Tour holiness must be content to take with 
you my love and regard," replied Joseph, evasive- 
ly ; " and I would gladly give you another pledge 
of them before we part. Will you allow roe to 
bestow upon your nephew, Luigi Braachi, the title 
and diploma of a prince ? " 

Fius shook his head. ** I thank your majesty ; 
but my nephew cannot accept the honor you would 
confer upon him. It was not to advance the 
interests of my family, but the glory of the church, 
that I came to Vtenna.f Your majesty would 
make a prince of my nephew, and yet you seek to 
humble his uncle, who is the vicar of Christ on 
earth," 

" What have I done, your holiness ? " 

" You have suppressed the order of the Mendi- 
cant Fiiars, and you have called Cardinal Megazzi 
to account, because he printed one of my bulls 
without submitting it to you for your approba- 
tion." 

" I consider that the Mendicants lead a con- 
temptible lii'e, and we have no use for them in 
Austria. As to the bull, no law is permitted to go 
forth in my dominions unless it is approved by 
me, for the laws of my land must be subject to no 
power but my own." 

The pope heaved a sigh, for it wait useless to 
argue with Joseph. ** Is it also true that your 
majesty has confiscated and sold all the property 
of the convents and churches, and that it is your 
.ntenlion to give salaries to tiae clergy ? " 

** Yes, that is my plan ; I may as well be frank 
with you, and avow it. But I am very far from 
itb accomplishment ; I have taken nothing but the 
property of the convents as yet." 

** And woe to your sacrilegious hand that you 
have done so ! " cried Pius, rising to bis feet and 
confronting the emperor. " I cannot concent from 
your majesty that your conduct has inflicted a 
serious wound upon the church, and has scandal- 
ized all good Christians. The robbing of the 
church is an error ctmdemned by ecclesiastic 
councils, and execrattd by the fathers of tie 
church. Shall I remind vou of the words which 
John, the patriarch of. Alexandria, spoke to a 
sovereign who would have robbed the clergy of 
their temporal goods ? * Uow canst thou, a perish- 
able mortal, give unto another that which is not 
thine own?. And when thou givest that which 
belongs to God, thou rebcllest against God him- 
self. What man endowed with reason will not 

* This cross was valued at 900,000 florlna.— ^ee Hnb- 
Acr, i., p. 128. 
t Pfas's own wot da.- -See Groai-HofBnger, 111., p. 46^ 



pronounce thine act a transgression, a ^si^ial and 
sinful ii\justice t How can a man presume to call 
himself a Christian who desecrates the objects 
consecrated to Christ!' Thus has God spoken 
through the mouth of His servant, and his words 
are appropriate to the acts of your majesty ! " * 

The voice of the pope was choked by tears, and 
in the excess of his grief he sank back upon the ' 
choir and leaned his head upon his hand. 

The emperor had listened with profound in- 
difference. It was not the first time he had seen 
the pope thus moved, and he was perfectly aware 
that it was better to make no reply until the vio- 
lence of his emotion had exhausted itself 

'* Your holiness goes too far in your apostolic 
zeal," said he, after a pause of some length. *"* I 
shall neither quote the Scriptures nor the Fathers 
in my defence ; for you and I would not be apt 
to interpret them in the same sense. I shall con- 
tent myself with observing that, in spite of all 
your anger, I shall hearken to the voice of my 
own conscience, which tells me that my acts are 
those of a wise lawgiver, and of a faithful defender 
of religion. With this voice, my own reason, and 
help from above, I am not afraid of being in 
error.f At the same time, I assure your holiness 
of my sincerest regard. You mny not have at- 
tained the object of your visit, but I hope that 
you carry away at least the conviction of my 
honesty and integrity of purpose. The interests 
of state and church may be at variance, but we 
need not be personal enemies ; and over the gulf 
which separates us as princes, we may join hands 
as friends, may we not ¥ " 

With these words, the emperor extended his 
hand, and the pope did not refuse to take it. 

** It is time for me to be going," replied he. 
**This cross, which in the prodigality of your 
friendship, you have bestowed upon me, I shall 
wear for your sake, and it shall remind me to pray 
daily that God may enlighten you, and lead you 
back to the Way, the Truth, and the Life. For 
in the church alone is true peace to be found. 
He who strives against her, strives against Christ. 
Farewell, and may He mercifully bring you to a 
sense of your errors I " 



CHAPTER OIX 

THB BEPULSB. 

The aristocracy of Vienna were in a state of 
extreme excitement. It was whispered from one 
noble to another, that the Aulic Council had con- 
demned Count Podstadskv-Liechtenstein for life 

• 

to the house of correction, and he was to sweep 
the streets in the garb of a common criminal.| 
This was not all Another fearful announcement 
had fallen like a bolt upon the heads of the most 
illustrious families in Vienna. For some weeks 
past. Count Szekuly had been missing. His ser- 
vants had given out that he had gone to visit his 
relatives in Hungary ; but they seemed so em- 
barrassed and uneasy, that no one believed them. 

* This harangae uf the pope in historical. — Hobnac, L, 
p. 286. 
t Joseph's own words. — Hubnor, 1., p. 287. 
t This was in accordance with the new Jusephina code 
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ColoDel Szekuly had many powerful friends. He 
was aD intimate associate of all the Mungarian 
noblemen in Vienna, and had long been a welcome 
guest wherever the fashionable world had assem- 
bled. Moreover, he was the adorer of the most 
admired -woman in Vienna, the lovely Countess 
Baillou. 

She, too, had disappeared. Where could they 
be f Was it accident, or had she responded to 
his love, and left a world of worshippers, ro live for 
him alone ? 

Finally the mystery was solved. A few days 
after the arrest of Pods'adsky, Szekuly also had 
been arrested. It was now well known that Pod- 
Btadsky had forged notes ; but it was impossible 
to suspect a man of Szekuly*s ummpeachable 
character of any connection with a crime of that 
nature. 

Unhappily, however, though less in degree, the 
accusation as^ainst Szekuly was similar in kind. 
He was a defaulter ; and from the coffers of his 
regiment (which were confided to his care) sixty 
thousand florins had disappeared 

The CouDtdss Baillou was his accuser. She 
had been charged with being a party to Podstad- 
8ky*s fraud, but he, as well as Szekuly, had loudly 
dvclared her innocence. Both had avowed them- 
selves to be her lovers, and it was ascertained 
that her household had been maintained at Pod- 
Btadsky's cost. As his mistress, she had received 
many of his bank-notes, but he protested that 
she knew nothing of his forgeries. He confessed 
his own guilt, but firmly upheld her innocence. 
So far from being his accomplice, Podstadsky de- 
clared that she had been his victim. 

But a coffer containing twenty thousand ducats 
had been found upon the person of the countess. 
This money had not been given her by Podstad- 
eky, since he had nothing but forged notes to 
^ve. The countess, when questioned, answered 
unhesitatingly, that one-half the sum she had won 
at play, and the other half she had received as a 
present from Colonel Szekuly. It was well known 
thit Szekuly had not the means of bestowing 
such princely gifts; yet, when informed of the 
counte'SB^s charge, he had grown pale, but replied 
that the countess had spoken nothing but truth. 

Suspicion was aroused ; the strong box of the 
regiment wa<* examined, and found empty I Von 
Szekuly acknowledged that he had taken the 
money, bieli&ving in good faith that, by the sale of 
certain deedi* in his possession, he would be able 
to replace it at short notice. But where were 
these papers ? They could not be found, and 
Szekuly refused to give any account of them. 
He was guilty, he said, and must submit to his 
fate. Colonel von Szekuly, a Hungarian baron, 
under sentence for theft ! This was a blot upon 
the escutcheon of more than one illustrious fam- 
ily. But the emperor, in framing his severe code, 
had reserved to himself the right to pardon ; and 
this right, it was hoped, he would ei^ercise in 
favoi of the high-born criminals. It was not pos- 
sible that he intended to humiliate the noibilty of 
Austria so cruelly as to condemn two of them to 
the pillory, to the sweeping of the streets, to be 
chained to two common felons for life ! * 

No I — this was an outrage which the emperor 
would never dare to perpetrate, for it would 
arouse the bitter animosity of the whole aristoc- 



* Hubner, it, p. 888w 



racy. Still it w.ould be better to petition him at 
once, and warn him of his peril. 

He was petitioned, but his invariable reply was, 
that the law n^ust decide. It was known, how- 
ever, that the sentence was not signed, and there 
was still hope. But how to reach the emperor ? 
Since the council had pronounced Judgment on 
the criminals, Joseph had granted audience to no 
one ; he had avoided all proximity to the nobles, 
and to secure himself from importunity, had 
ceased to ride in the park, contenting himself with 
a daily drive in his cabriolet. Finally the peti- 
tioners remembered the ^^Controhrgang^^^ and 
thither they repaired early in the morning. La- 
dies, as well as lords, came on foot, that the em> 
peror might not be warned by the sound of their 
rolling equipa;^es to deny himself again. They 
were the first to enter the palace on that day, and 
were so numerous that no other petitioners could 
obtain entrance. On that occasion, then, they 
were among their peers, and the canaille would 
never know how count and countess, baron and 
baroness, had humbled themselves for the sake of 
their caste. 

As soon as Giinther opened the door, they 
rushed into the sm ill room which was called the 
Controlorgangy and theie, with beating hearts, 
awaited the entrance of the all-powerful emperor. 

He came, and when he saw who were the peti- 
tioners of the day, bis countenance expressed 
astonishment; but he did not depart from his 
usual habit, and walked slowly down the middle 
of the room, extending his hand to receive the 
petitions. 

** How ? ** said he, when he had reached the last 
person, " Count Lampredo, you have nothing to 
present 1 You all desire to speak with me ? I 
fear that my tune is too short to gratify you." 

** Sire, we have but one petition to make,*' said 
the count, speaking for the others. ^* One com- 
mon misfortune threatens us all — " 

"What can it be?" 

" Oh, your m^'eety," cried hs, fervently, " have 
mercy upon Count Podstadsky and Baron von 
Szekuly ! " 

** Mercy, sire, mercy for Podstadsky and Sze- 
kuly ! " cried the noble petitioners with one accord, 
while all knelt before the astounded emperor. 

He surveyed them with an angry frown. " Rise, 
all of you," said he. *' Have you forgotten that 
kneeling has been abolished here ? The Spanish 
customs which were once so popular in the palace, 
are unbecoming in this room, where all who enter 
it are nothing but petitioners seeking justice at 
my hands." 

" And mercy, sire I " added Count Lampredo, im- 
ploringly. 

"And mercy which can be conceded only so 
far as it is perfectly compatible with Justice." 

" Mercy, gracious emperor, mercy for Podstad- 
sky and .Szekuly 1 " reiterated the petitioners. 

" You ask for mercy which wounds Justice, and 
I repeat that I cannot grant the one without the 
other. Count Podstadsky, through his frauds, has 
ruined thousands of my subjects; Baron von 
Szekuly has stolen sixty thousand florins, and 
both these men have disgraced their births and 
titles." 

" Allow Szekuly to be tried by a military court, 
sire. They at least would shield him from dis- 
honor, for they would sentence him to death." 

"He has committed a vulgar crime, and he 
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fhall be punished according to the barghen' 
code. That code ignores capital punishment/' 

**But its punishments are more fearful than 
death, sire. A man is thrice dead who has lost 
liberty, honor, and name. The man who in man- 
acles fiweeps the public streets, or tugs at the 
car, is a thousand times more to be pitied than he 
who lays his head upon the block. Oh, sire, it 
cannot be that you would consign a nobleman to 
such contumely ! " 

** No, I honor the nobleman too much to brand 
him with such infamy,'' replied the emperor, 
hastily. **But if a cavalier commits a crime, I 
disfranchise him at once ; and, stripped of name, 
title, and priyileges, I hand him over to the law 
which regards him exactly as it does any other 
base-bom villain.* Be comforted, then. These 
criminals are no longer noblemen, and have noth- 
ing in common with you." 

'* Oh, sire, do not say so ; for their shame is re- 
flected upon us all I " 

'* How f " exclaimed Joseph, with aflfected sur- 
prise, ^' are you all thieves and forgers ? " 

** No, sire ; but our honor suffers through their 
dishonor. Oh, your majesty, in the name of the 
illustrious families who for centuries have been 
the loyal subjects of your house, save our es- 
cutcheons from this foul blot 1 " 

** Sdve us, sire, save us from infamy 1 " echoed 
the others. 

" No I " exclaimed the emperor. " He who is 
not ashamed of the crime, will not be ashamed of 
the disgrace. If, for the sake of his rank, a mnn 
is to have the privilege of being a villain, where, 
then, is justice ? f Not another word of this I 
Hy forbearance is exhausted ; for I have sought 
by every means to convince you that, as a sover- 
eign, I shall show partiality to no onder of men. 
Fodstadsky and Szekuly shall suffer to the full ex- 
tent of the law, tor the worth of their anceston 
cannot wipe out their own unworthiness." 

The emperor withdrew, and when the door 
closed behind him, many an eye there flashed 
with hatred, and many a compressed lip told of 
meditated vengeance for the indignity suffered by 
a powerl'ul order at his hands that day. 

** Our humiliation, then, has been of no avail ! " 
muttered Count Lampredo, **and the nobles of 
Austria must suffer disgrace because of the ob- 
stinate cruelty of the man who should uphold 
them." 

" But we will be revenged I " whispered Count 
Hojada, a near relative of Szekuly's. " The sov- 
ereign who, like Joseph, heaps obloquy upon a 
nobility, some of whom are his equals in descent, 
is lost I The emperor shall remember this hour, 
and rue it also 1 " 

** Ves," said (mother, **he shall repent this day 
We are ah of one mind, are we not, friends ? " 

'*Ay," muttered they, with gnashing teeth. 
** He shall pay dearly for this I " 



* JoMpb*s own wcrdB. See Hnbner, li., n. 48S. 
t Ibid. 



CHAPTER CLXL 

THE COUNT nsr THE PILLOBT. 

Crowds of people gathered around the street 
comers to read the large hand-bills posted there. 
The bills announced that Count Podstai'sky- 
Liechf^nstein had been condemned to three days 
of pillory, to public sweeping of the streets, and 
ten years' detention in the house of correction- 
Colonel von Szekuly to three days of pillory, and 
four years' detention. 

The guilt of the Countess Baillou not having 
been fully established, she was pardoned by the 
emperor. But she was ordered to be present at 
Podstadsky's exposition in the pillory, and then 
to leave Vienna forever. 

The people read these fearful tidings in dumb 
amazement and vague apprehension of evil to 
themselves. Never had they so completely real- 
ized the new order of things as at this moTient 
One of the privileged, whom they had hitherto 
beheld at a distance in splendid' equipap^es, on 
elegant horses, in brilliant uniforms around the 
person of the emperor, one of these demi-goda was 
to be trailed in the dust like a criminal from the 
dregs of the popuUice. A count, in the gray 
smock of the felon, was to sweep the streets, 
which, perchance, his aristocratic foot had never 
trodden before. A proud Hungarian nobleman, 
a colonel of the guard, was to be exposed in the 
pillory for three days. These were terrible and 
startling events. Not a trace of ex^hation was 
upon the gloomy faces of the multitude; this 
abasement of two men of illustrious birth to aii 
equality with boors, seemed an mvssion of the 
conservative principles of society. It was an ugly 
dream — the people could not realize it. 

They must go to the spot where the sentence 
was to be executed, to see if indeed Olympus had 
been levelled to the earth. Hurried along by one 
common impulse, the silent multitude wound in a 
lonjr stream through the streets, until they reached 
the market-place where the sentence was to be 
carried out. Neither idle curiosity nor malice 
had led the people thither^ it wus a pilgrimage 
to the new era which at last was dawning upon 
the world. 

There, in the centre of the great open square, 
was the throne of infamy upon which an Austrian 
nobleman was about to bid adieu to name, honor, 
family, and the assod itions which had surrounded 
his boyhood, and to be thrust into the revoltii\g 
companionship of robbers and murderers ! 

Not a smile was seen upon those appalled 
faces; men whispered to one another that the 
count was the only son of one of the proudest 
families in Hungary ; and that the countess, his 
mother, had died of her son's shime. The eyes 
of the women filled with tears, and, for the sake 
of the martyred mother, they forgave the guilty 
son. The weeping of the women deepened the 
sympathies of the men ; and they be<;an to mur- 
mur against the heartless emperor, who degraded 
an illustrious subject, and sent a noble countess 
broken-hearted to the grave ! 

And now appeared the criminal. Cub^rit though 
he was, his beauty and air of distinction were in- 
disputable. 

*'Poor young maul" murmured the womeci« 
sobbing. 
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** He will not long darTive his disgrace,** said 
the men, sorrowfully. *^ He looks like a ghost 
and the emperor will soon have to bury him by 
the side of his mother/' 

No one remembered that this man had com- 
mitted an infamous crime ; no one thanked the 
emperor for having bestowed upon the Austrim 
people the ine.^timable gift of equality before the 
law. The commoner himself felt aggrieved at 
the monarch who had treated a nobleman no bet- 
ter than he would have done a serf. 

Count Podstadsky was still m the elegant cos- 
tume of the day. Graceful and distinguished in 
his bearing, he leaned his weary body against the 
stake that supported the scaffold on which he 
was to suffer the last degree of public infamy. 
But now the execntioner approached, holding a 
pair of large gli <tening shears. He gathered the 
•oft brown curls of the count in his rough grasp, 
and very soon the glossy locks fell, and there re- 
mained nothing but the shorn head of the felon. 
This done, the executioner drew off the gold-em- 
broidered coat which became the young noble- 
man so well, and threw over his shoulders the 
coarse smock, which, henceforth, was to designate 
him as a miscreant. 

How changed, alas, was the high-born Carlo! 
How little this chattering creature, disgpised in 
serge, resembled the cavalier who had enlisted 
the symjjathy of the multitude! He was no 
longer a man, and name he had none. His num- 
ber, in scarlet list upon the left sleeve of his 
smock, was the only mark that distinguished him 
from his brethren — the other malefactors. But 
the fearful toilet was not yet at an end. The 
feet and hands were yet to be manacled. As the 
handcuffs clicked around those delicate wrists, the 
executioner boked up in amazement. Heretofore 
bo had been accustomed to hear the jeers and 
loud mockery of the multitude, as they applauded 
the completion of the felon's toilet; but to-day 
there was not a sound ! Nothing to be seen but 
pale, sorrowful faces — ^nothing to be heard but 
sobs and murmurs of sympathy. 

* Still one more torture ! The executioner gave 
him the broom, the bdton of his disgrace, and he 
, grasped its handle for support He could scarce- 
ly stand now ! 

At this moment, in fiendish contrast with the 
behavior of the people, a loud, mocking laugh 
was heard. ^ Shudderingly they looked around, 
wondering who it was that could add the weight 
of a sneer to the supreme misery which was rend- 
ing their hearts. It came from above ; and every 
face, even that of the wretched Podstadsky, was 
uplifted in horror. He caught at the stake, and 
bis vacant eyes rested upon the house whence 
the cruel laugh had issued. There, on a balcony, 
guarded by several men in black, stood a boauti- 
^1 young woman. She it was who had dralt the 
blow. In the hour of his agony her rosy lips had 
mocked him 1 

" Arabella ! " shrieked the despairing man ; 
and with this cry he sank insensible to the earth.* 



* Count Podstadsky did not long rarrlve bis disgrace. 
His di-hciit^body soon sank under the hardships of bis 
Urrible cxfttence. One day while sweeping the streets 
be ruptured a blood vessel, and died tb^re, with no 
mourners save bis lellow •criminals.— See Hubner, ii., pp. 
B8a-6yi. ** Characteristic and Historical Anecdotes of 
J«»8eph IL^' Frieders ** Letters from Vienna," vtL L, p. 



While all this was transpiring at the market 
place, an imperial state-carriage had been hurry- 
ing through the streets until it stopped before a 
gloomy house, of which the doors and window, 
shutters were all closed. A footman, in the int- 
perial livery, was seen to ring, and then an old 
man in faded black livery opened the door. A 
few whispered words passed between them ; then 
a cavalier, in an elegant uniform, sprang from the 
carriage and entered the house. The old butler 
went before, and showed him up the creaking 
staircase, and through a suite of mouldy rooms 
until they reached one with closed doors. 

** So please your majesty," said the old man, 
" Count Podstadsky-Liechtenstein is in there." 

The emperor nodded. " Do not announce me," 
said he, and he knocked at the door. A feeble voice 
from within responded to the knock, and the em- 
peror entered without further ceremony. A tall, 
venerable man in deep mourning came forward 
a!id looked at him with hollow, staring eyes. 

" Tue emperor I " excbiimed he, recognizing his 
unexpected guest. 

" Yes, Count Podstadsky, it is I," said the em- 
peror, bowing, as he would have done before a 
mighty monarch. *'I come to express my pro- 
fjund regret for the great misfortune which has 
lately be^llen you. No man knows better than 
myself what giief it is to lose a beloved wife. 
And yours was such a noble, such a devoted 
wife I " 

"Devoted!" echoed the old count, sadly. 
" Ahs, sire, there was something on earth which 
was nearer to her heart than I, else slie had not 
died and left me alone. I loved nothing but 
her, and in losing her I lose all that made life en- 
durable. I would wish to die now ; Imt I have 
still a principle to defend — ^the honor of my 
faniily ." 

" We both have a principle to defend ! " replied 
the emperor, deeply moved at the excessive grief 
of which he was a witness. *'The principle of 
honor and justice — let us both teach the world 
that justice attacks the individual criminal and 
not his family; and *hat the honor of a family re- 
quires that justice should be satisfied. The name 
of Podiitadsky-Liechtenstein h<»s ever been an illus- 
trious one, and I desire to prove to you my regard 
for your race. Give me your hand, count, and let 
us be friends." 

He extended bis hand, and with quiet solemnity 
the old count took it and looked up into his sov 
ereign's face. 

" I thank your majesty," said he, after a pause. 
** Your conduct toward me is noble and raagnani- 
mouB, and I shill be grateful for it to my latest 
breath. You have acted as became a sovereign 
who has no right to set at defiance the laws ho has 
made. Had 1 been his judge, I sliould mv^df 
have condemned the criminal who was once ray 
son, and to-day is the murderer of his mother. 
Years ago I sat in judgment over tiiis transgressor, 
and when I did so, I lost my only child. As for 
the man who to^«iy has suffered the penalty of his 
crimes, I know hina no longer." 

" And yewir honor is unspotted," said the em- 
peror. " Give me your arm, count, and let me 
conduct you to my carriage. It is a lovely day. 
We will take a drive together, and then dine at 
Schonbrunn. Come — I am resolved that you shall 
spend this whole day with me. Give me your 
turn." 
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** Sipc," whispered the old mun, hesitating and 
looking gloomily toward the window, ** the day is 
60 bright and the sun shines so fiercely, I fear that 
my eyes cannot bear the glare. 1 beg of you 
allow me to remain at home." 

The emperor shook his head. ^ Nay, your eyes 
are not weak. You can bear the fullest light of 
day ; you have no need to hide your honoied head 
from the gaze of the world. Take courage, dear 
friend, and think of what we botl^ have said. 
Have we not our principles to defend y And must 
we not both assart them couragcou^ily ? " 

" Your majesty is right." cried the old count. 
'^ I am ready to follow >uu." * 

And while Carl Podstadsky, awaking from his 
swoon, looked up into the face of the m.tlefactor, 
who from henceforth was to be the companion of 
bis sleeping and waking, and the witness of his 
despair — while one of a long train of outlawed 
felons, he dragged his misery through the hot, 
dusty streets, his father drove with the emperor 
to Sch^^nbrunn, and among all the brilliant guests 
who dined with him on that day, to none was the 
emperor so deferential in his courtesy as to the 
old Count Fodstadskv-Liechtenstem. 



CHAPTER CLXII. 

THE NEMX8I8. 

Meanwhile where was the siren who had hired 
Szt kuly to destruction ? Where was she for whose 
sake Carl Podstadsky had precipitated himself 
into the waters of obloquy ? When the waves 
had engulfed him, she had disappeared, and the 
last sounds that had rung in his ears were the 
Bound8 of her cruel mirth ! 

Was thejf. no puni hment in reserve for such 
atrocity y No |)unishment for this woman without 
heart, without pity, without remorse? Would no 
band nnmask tliis beautiful tiend ? 

The hand is residy, but it is invisible ; and Ara- 
bella, in her ncw-tbtmd security, is dazzled at the 
magnitude of her own good fortune. "Whom 
the ixo.s wish to dtstroy they first blind." True, 
sh^r had lost her gol !, the price of Szekuly's good 
fame; but she wai* not poor; her jewels were 
wonh m.m* such a coffer of ducats. Once in pos- 
ees^iou ol' hev I'bsktt, she was again rich, happy, 
and couited. Not a crenture, save Giuseppe, 
kniw the whereabouts of this precious casket, and 
with it they must away to PaiisI 

it wtts dusk, and Giuseppe, with a travelling 
cani'ire, once more avaited his mistress at the 
conur of the stre t. There remained nothing to 
do n<»w 1/Ut to ron ove the coffer from its hiding- 
pliiie, ar;d that was the «ork of half an hour. 
Arabella ha. I the key of the little postern, and 
then* was no ( argi r of spies, for the house was 
empty, ilavinpj avowed herself to be the pensioned 
mistress cf Podstadsky, the law had placed its 
sedl upon her elTect:*, and they were all to be sold 
for the benefit of the count's creditors. 

The night was dark, and the street-lanterns 
were pro|.itiously dim. Here and there was heard 
the step of a solitary foot-passenger, and from 
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time to time the monotonous tramp of the patrol 
One of these patrols had just passed the garden- 
wall of the hotel, of which the Countess Baillou 
had been the presiding goddess. He looked up 
at the darkened windows as he went, wondered 
whither the goddess had fiown, and walked on. 
When the echo of his step had died away from 
the pavement, and the last beams of the lantern 
were flickering out, a dark, slender form emer<;ed 
from one of the pillars of the wall, and glided 
toward the little side-door, which opened on that 
narrow street. The key was in the door, it clicked 
in the lock, and the figure disappeared within. 
All was quiet. 

"I am safe," thought she; "not a sound is 
within heanng. Now for my treasures, and away 1 
away from this hateful city forever ! " 

"Whom the gods wodid destroy, they first 
blind." 

Arabella never suspected that, under cover of 
darkness, others besides herself were lurking in 
that garden; and now as she advanced toward 
the house, two tall figures approached the pos- 
tern, and stationed themselves on either side of it. 

" She is caught," whisper*>d one. 

" Yes," replied another, " the bird has come of 
its own accord into the net. We must wait now 
until we receive further orders." 

Arabella, meanwhile, looked exultin<rly at the 
dark clouds which overhung the sky, and almost 
laughe<l. " Thank you, fair moon," said she, 
" for withdrawing your splendor at my behest. 
To-morrow you shall shed your soft beams upon 
my flight, for then I shall need your friendly light 
Far away from Vienna, I shall be rich, haj py, and 
free ! " 

Now she was at the servants' entrance. Oh, 
how the hinges creaked, as she cpencd the door ! 
But what of it ? No one was there to hear the 
sound. How foolishly her heart was btatingl 
Now Rhe was inside, and, with spasmodic haste, 
she bolted herself within. Tlie darkness was in- 
tense. She could not see her hand befoie her, 
and in spite of herself a cold chi'l ran through her 
frame, and her knees tremblvd with vague terror. 
What if, through this black expanse, a hand should 
suddenly touch hers ! and — "Oh, how dreadful is 
this darkness 1 " thought she. " I might die 
here, and no one could come to my help ! I feel 
as I did once before, on that night of horror in 
Italv ! " 

She shuddered, and, almost swooning with 
fright, cowered under the shelter of the marble 
balustrade, to which she had by this time groped 
her way. And now, before her terrified soul, 
swept phantom after phantom, all from the miser- 
able spi!it-land of the past. Once more she lived 
through a night dark as this, when a wretched, be- 
trayed, dishonored girl, she had slunk through 
the streets of Rome in search of death — death 
and annihilation in the black waves of the Tiber. 
She felt the waters engulf her, she heard her 
own death-cry, the last protest of youth against 
self-destruction ; and then she felt the grasp of 
Podstadsky — Podstadsky who, in restoring her to 
the world, had laid a new curse upon her life. 
Until then she had been luxurious, frivolous, 
pleasure-loving ; but in the Tiber she had found a 
new and terrible baptism — the baptism of crime. 
Without love she had consented to become Pod- 
stadsky's mistress, and so became the partner of 
his guilt Together they had planned their bold 
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schemes of fraud, and, oh, how suooessful they had 
been until this last misfortune I At ail events, her 
connection with Podstadsky was at an end. The 
pillory had liberated her, and now — now she 
would lead a blameless life. No more fraud — ^no 
more thellt. Crime was too dangerous ; she sain 
that it must inexorably lead to shame. She would 
be satisfied with what she hid, and become a vir- 
tuous woman. She was quite rich enough to be 
good, and it would be such bliss to live without a 
guilty secret 1 

Sbe laughed, and then shivered at the sound of 
her own voice, and a supernatural terror took 
such violent hold of her imagination, that she could 
DO lona;er bear the darkness. She miut see, or 
she would die of fear. Giuseppe had provide J her 
with a dark lantern, a vial of phosphorus, and 
some matches. 

** How delightful it is to have this new inven- 
tion I " thought she, as, touching the phosphorus, 
she struck a light. With th^s light she felt a 
little reassured, but could she have seen her 
blanched, terror-stricken face, she would have 
screamed, and fancied it a spectre I 

Hush ! Was there a muffled sound behind her ? 
She paused and listened, her eyes glaring as 
tho'igh they would start from their sockets. 
Pshaw ! it was only the rustling of her own silk 
mantle as it went trailing up the marble stair> 
case. Nothing in human shape was there, save 
two pale statues, which ritood like dead sentinels 
at the head of the stairs. As she pissed them she 
shuddered, and almost fancied that they had Ktep- 
f.<jd from their pedestals to follow her. Giving 
one quick glance behind, she sped like a hunted 
doe through those halls, of which so lately she 
Vad been the pride, and arrived breathless at the 
door of her boudoir. She darted in, and there, 
iafe in its place, was the picture. 

This gave her courage. But she must have rest 
after her fearful pilgrimage through that dark, 
rtupty house. She sank upon her satin lounge, 
and abandoned herself to the joy and security of 
the hour. She had just come to the end of a peril- 
ous journey. Night and danger were behind, the 
rosy morning of safety was about to dawn. She 
was so full of joyous emotion, that scarcely know- 
ing what she (fid, her lips began to move in uncon- 
scious prayer I 

Prayer ! She had no right to such a privilege 
as that ; and starting from her seat, lest nhe should 
falter in the purpose of her visit, she quickly re- 
flBoved the picture, touched the spring, and the pre- 
cious coffer stood revealed. 

No, no, she could never give it up ! She stretch- 
ed out her arms, and pressed it to her heart, as a 
mother does her only child. Trembling with eiger 
joy, 9he placed it on the table, anl opening it, con* 
templated her treasures on their beds of crimson 
velvet. 

How they sparkled I How they seemed to 
bum with splen Jor as the rays of the little lantern 
coquetted with their beauty I S.ie was repaid for 
all her terrors, she was happy and secure ! 

** Whom the gods would destroy, they first blind." 

Slie was so absorbed in the magnificence of her 
diamond necklace for which she had been iniebted 
to the Princess Garampi, that she did not hear the 
footfall of the men who were close behind her. 
They smiled, and pantomimed one to another as 
they watched her toying with her flashing Jewels. 

'^hen suddenly springing forward, as if they 



feared she might escape through the secret open 
ing in the wall, they grasped her with their power 
ful hands, and she was once more a prisoner 1 

** The emperor can no longer defend his beaut! 
ful countess," said the one who seemed to direct 
the others. *^ We have caught her in the act of 
robbing Count Podstadsky^s creditors. And, un- 
less I am mistaken, we shall find among her booty 
all the jewels that were missing at last winter^s 
entertainments ; for, as I had the honor of remind- 
ing his majesty, the Countess Baillou was at every 
ball where jewels were lost. I told the emperor 
that if he would give you freedom, I engaged to 
find something more than a mare's nest when 1 
tracked you hither. I was sure you would come, 
and my spies have been within, waiting for jou 
since tiiis morning.^' 

** N^at reward was promised by the emperor for 
my d^ection t " said Arabella, now self-possessed. 

** Five hundred ducats " was the reply 

** Five hundred ducats ? " repeated she, tossing 
back her beautiful head. ** A beggardly reward 
for the person of a lady of rank like me I Take 
this necklace, and divide it between you. £<u2h 
one will then have more than the frugal emperor 
has promised to all. Take it and give me my free- 
dom. Your generous act will never be known.*' 

*' How, lady ! Tou would bribe us, as you have 
bribed so many noble cavaliers ? No, no. Your 
game is at an end, and if ever you appear in public 
again, it will be as a criminal Yoi mast come 
with me. You, men, take up this coffer." 

She strove no longer. Without another word 
she toak the arm of the police-officer, and went 
firmly forward. 

Her Ups moved, and she murmured : " Alaa ! his 
is right. My career Is at an CLd I '* * 



CHAPTER CLXm. 

HOBJA AND THB BEBBLUON IX HUNOABT. 

Four years had gone by since Joseph had reigned 
sole monarch of Austria. For four years he had 
devoted himself to the Austrians, having but one 
object, that of making them a free, enlightaned, and 
happy people,emancipating them from the influence 
of the church, and breaking the fetters of serfdom ; 
granting them equality befo^^e the law, and enrich« 
ing them by his encouragement of manufactures 
and the privileges he accorded to merchants. 

What was his reward ? DLssatisfiction and op- 
position from every class of society; ingratitude 
and ill-will from all parties. 

The nobles disliked him because he had sought 
every opportunity of humbling them before the 
people; the clergy opposed him, because of his 
sequestration of church property, ami his assump- 
tion of spiritual authority. But his bitterest ene- 
mies were the bureaucraiie. He had invaded all 
their customs, discharging every man who had not 

♦ This beautiful woman, 'Hhe <)rna'n«:*nt of the m«>at 
elegant oircles In Vienna/* as she i:* calleil by the chr^in- 
iclem of the times, was ooademne.l to tliroe days of pil- 
lory, the same pani<ihment as that satf»red by the victim 
of her wiclLedness and eoquetrv. She was th?n sent 

guarded to the conflnes of Aa^C; la, fh>m whence she was 
anished for lil'e. — See Habner, it, 89i. Gro:)s-Hodiagor, 
ill 
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■tadied at the uniyersitj, ana requiriDg constant 
labor from the first as well aa the last of the em- 
ployes. He was the terror of all aspirants ibr 
civil office, and the whule body hated him, einbar- 
rassed his steps, and ruined his plans by voluntary 
misconception of ail his orders. 

As yet, there was no outburst of dissatisfaction. 
The discontent was latent, and Joseph still indulged 
the hope of outliving opposition, and proving to 
his suLijeets that all the innovations which they 
bad so ungratefully endured were for the ultimate 
good of the Austiian nation. 

He was therefore ill-prepared for the news which 
reached him from Hungary. He had freed the 
people from slavery and taxation, and had exacted 
that the nobles should pay their share of the im- 
perial taxes. He had instituted a general conscrip- 
tion, and the most powerful Magyar in Hungary 
was bound to serve, side by side, with the lowest 
peasant Finally he had forbidden the use of any 
other language in Hungary save the German. 

A cry of indignation was heard from every tur- 
reted castle in the land. They were wounded in 
the rights hitherto guaranteed to them by every 
eniperorof Austria. And above all other oppres- 
sion, they were to be robbed of their mother- 
tongue, that they might lose their nationality, and 
become a poor Austrian dependency.* 

But Joseph^s enactments were detested not only 
by the nobles, they were equally unwelcome to 
tne people. The latter were horror-stricken by 
the general conscription, and fled by thou.«ands to 
take refuge among the mountains from the con- 
Bcribing officers. 

One of their own class, however, succeeded in 
drawing them from their hiding-places. The loud 
Toice of Horja rang throughout every valley, and 
ascended to every mountain-summit. He called 
them to liberty and . equality. He asserted that 
liobility was to be destroyed in Hungary. There 
were to be no more castles, no more magnates of 
the land. The emperor had promised as much in 
Vienna. He had sworn to free the Hungarian 
peasantry, and to bring the proud noble do>vn to 
an 4 quality with his serf. 

The hour for fulhlment had arrived. All the 
new laws regarded the nobles alone, they had no 
reference to the peasantry whom the emperor had 
promised to make free, happy, and rich. He 
needed the help of his Hungarians. They must 
complete what he had begun. The peasant was 
to be free, happy, rich. 

This was the magic song which attracted the 
boor from his thatch under the hill, and the goat- 
herd from his hut amid the mountain-peaks. 

Horja was the Arion who sang — and now to his 
standard flocked thousands of deluded beings, all 
eager to complete the work which the emperor had 
begun. Joseph had made them free — it remained 
for themselves to plunder the nobles, and appro- 
priate their long-hoarded wealth. It was the empei- 
or's will. He hated the Magyars, and loved the 
peasantry. 

If ever any of those poor, ignorant wretches 
beld back, Horja showed them a massive gold 
chain to which the emperor^s portrait was at- 
tached. This had been sent to him by Joseph 
himself, and in proof thereof he had a parchment 
full of gilt letters, with a great seal attached to it, 
which made him Captain-General of Hungary. 

* That was precisely Josepb^s obicot ; and yet be won- 
dered tbal tuiii yeopiti did uot love him. 



They could all come and read the emperor*s own 
writing if they chose. 

Poor fellows 1 None of them knew how to 
read, so that Kiischan, a friend of Hoija and a 
priest of tite Greek Church, read it for all who 
doubted. 

This brought conviction to the most skeptii^al. 
That a Greek priest could read a lie, never once 
entered the heads of these simple children of 
nature. 

Now commenced the carnage. The nobles were 
imprisoned and murdered, their castles burned, 
and their fields laid waste. The aristociucy of tiie 
borders, whose territorial domains the insurgents 
had not yet reached, armed themselves, aud hav- 
ing captured some of the rebels, put them to death 
under circumstances of exagt^erati^d cruelty, ex- 
ecuting them by the power which the Magyar pos- 
sessed of admmistering justice as an independent 
prince 

These executions, unsanctioned by the emperor, 
raised the indignation of the people to ungovern- 
able fury, and they now demanded the entire ex- 
tinction of the nobles. They were summoned to 
resign their titles, and, until the coronation of Jo- 
seph, the rightful Kiug of Hungary, they were to 
obey their lawful ruler, Horja. 

The nobles, not having condescended to take 
any notice of Horja^s summons, the people began 
to pillage and murder with redoubled fury. Tiiey 
spared every thing, however, belonging to the em- 
peror — the only nobleman who, ibr the future, 
was to be suffered to own land in Hungary. 

J[o8eph could no longer turn a deaf ear to the 
remonstrances of the Magyars. He had hoped 
to be able to quell the rebellion by lenity, offering 
a general amnesty to all offenders with the excep- 
tion of Horja, for whose capture a reward of three 
hundred ducats was offered. 

But the poor, deluded peasantry, having faith 
in no one but Uoija, thought that the offer :>f 
pardon was nothing but an artifice of the eneaiy. 
The emperor, then, was obliged to march the im- 
perial troops against the people, and to bring 
about with musket and caimon what he had hoped 
to accomplish through moral suasion. 

Horja, tinding that he had nothing more to 
hope from the clemency of the emperor, trie 1 to 
induce the disaffected nobles to accept hi^ \.e isan- 
try, and rebel against Joseph. But ihey rejected 
the offer with uisdain, and gave their suppurt to 
the imperial troops. 

Tiioudands delivered themselves up, imploring 
mercy, which was granted them. ThousaUv^s (led 
to the mountains, and thousands were taken pris- 
oners. Among these latter were hoija and 
Krischan. Both were condemned to deatii. Horja 
pleaded hard to be allowed to see the emperor, 
alleging that he had something of importuuce to 
communicate to him, but his prayer was not 
granted. 

Perhaps Joseph suspected that Horja vtould 
prove to him, what he already dreaded to know, 
namely, that the nobles had connived at this in- 
surrection of the peasantry to frighten him with 
the consequences of his own acts. 

Horja was not permitted, then, to see his sov- 
ereign. He was broken on a wheel on tiie market- 
place at Carlsburg, and two thousand of the cap- 
tured insurgents were forced to witness the cruel 
spectacle.* 

* On the 3U of Januaiy, HSfii 
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Thus ended this fearfal outbreak, by which 
four thousand men perished, sUty-ivro villages 
and thirty-two castles were consumed ; and the 
deluded peasantry, instead of freedom, happiness, 
and wealth, found threefold oppression at the 
hands of their masters. 

The magnates and nobles, meanwhile, stood 
upon the ruins of their castles, and cried out : 

" This is the work of Joseph I These are the 
fruits of his insensate reforms I * * 



CHAPTER CLXIV. 

THE JBW'S BBYBNGE. 

Thk emperor paced his cabinet in unusual agi- 
tation. Contrary to his daily habits, the Coniro- 
hrffanff was dosed, and his secretaries had been 
ordered to remain in the chancery, and do their 
writing there. 

The emperor had been weeping ; and he wished 
his anguish to be hidden from any eye save that 
of God. 

A great sorrow had oefallen him. Giinther, his 
indefatigable co-laborer, the trustiest of counsel- 
lors, the man whom, next to Lacy and Rosenberg, 
he loved best on earth — Guntber had betrayed 
Lim I He had sold a secret of state for gold I 

There, before him on the table, lay the reports 
of the secret police, whose duty it was to open all 
letters passing through the post, and to present 
BUjh as looked suspicious. f Among these letters 
wa» one which strongly inculpated Gunthcr. It 
was written bv Baron Eskeles Flies to a commer- 
einl friend in Amsterdam. It stated that he (Es- 
keles Flies) had just received a communication of 
such vital impoitance that it was worth much 
mure to him than the thousand ducats he had paid 
to hid informer. The emperor, tired of his con- 
tention with Holland regarding the navigation of 
the ScheUt, had agreed to accept the ten millions 
offered by Holland in return for his guaranty that 
she should still preserve her right to demand toll 
of all ships passing through that portion of the 
river wh'ch was within the Dutch bcuuviaries. { 

Eskeles Flies besought his Amsterdam corre- 
spondent to procure him this loan, which he was 
ready to advnnce to the republic in four instal- 
ments. He bound his friend to strict secresy, for 
the iufoimation he imparted was not to be made 
public for twenty-four hours, and the possession 
of th*a secret gave them signal advantage over all 
other bunkers. 

Now Giinther alone had been intrusted by the 

* Hnbner, L, p. 278. Oross-HoffiDger, Hi., p. ISA. Bams- 
hom. p. 18S. 

* * The Kmperor Franz and Mettemlch : a Fragment" 
(F. n Ho inayer, r». T9.) 

^ loseph had claimed fh>m Holland tbe rifrht to navl- 
gat . ihe Scheldt and the canals dug by tbe Datch, free 
of toll. The6e lattor refused, and the emperor forthwith 
matched hid truopu ioto Holland. He had expected to be 
Bostained by the other maritime powers of Europe, bnt 
they protecting the Dutch, Joseph was obliged to with- 
draw his trovipa. But he claimed an indemnity for tbe 
ex|iensos Incurred by putting his regiments upon a war- 
footing, and demanded twenty millions. He tnen agreed 
to take Hfteen. but was Anally obliged to be content with 
ten, which was all that tbe Dutdi would allow him. 
Whereupon Fredeiick the Great said that Joseph had 
cried out for a great sum, but hod been obliged to come 
down to a ^paur bairej'* 



emperor with this secret of state. With the ax 
oeption of Prince Kaunitz, not another man in 
Austria kntw that Joseph intended to accept the 
proffered indemnity. 

It was clear, then, that Giinther was the traitor, 
and yet his imperial master would not believo. 
He clung to the hope that something might yet 
occur to exculpate his favorite, though how or 
whence exoneration was to come, he could not 
conceive. 

The banker had been summoned, and the em 
peror awaited his coming. In the impatience of 
bis heart he had sent a courier, and after the 
courier his own carriage, for he could not endure 
his suspense one moment longer than was uo- 
avoiddble. 

Often as he paced the room, his heart throbbing 
violently, he paused to listen, and then glanoed 
again and again at the clock to see if the banker 
could be nigh. 

" If it be true," thought he, resuming his agi- 
tated walk, ** I never shall trust man again. I be- 
lieved that Gunther'a heart waS as noble as his 
face. Is it possible that such a countenance 
should lit* ? Giinther, the generous, disinterested 
Gunther— can it be that he has sold my secrets f 
I cannot, will not believe it I must see h.mself^ 
and hear his deience from his own lips." 

Hurried along by this magnanimous impulse, 
the emperor approached the door. But he pau2«ed, 
and shook his head. 

**No, no. Conviction must come from testi- 
mony, not from assertioii lien are all actors, 
and often have I seen how sik/lfully they we&r the 
m.isk of innocence. I have been too often de- 
ceived. Ah i there at last is the banker." 

Yes, it was he. The page flung open the door, 
and announced : 

" Baron von Eskeles Flies." 

The baron entered the room. He had grown 
old since Rachel's flight. Scarcely a year had 
elapsed since then ; but in that year her father's 
i*a.ven locks had become white us snow, and the 
stalwart man of fifty had grown old and fcL-ble. 

The emperor came forward, and extended his 
hand. 

** Look at me, Eskeles," said he, in his quick, 
eager way ; " do not bow so ceremoniously, w« 
have no time to waste on formalities. Look at 
me, and let me see whether you are an honest 
man scorning falsehood, even though it might 
shield a fellow-<Te<)ture from harm." 

Tiie banker looked the emperor full in the face, 
and bore the scrutiny of his searching eyes with- 
out wincing. 

" I see that you can look me in the face," said 
Joseph. ** You will sp^k the truth." 

'* The Jew is forbidden by bis religious code to 
lie," was the reply. 

Joseph crossed the room quickly, and taking a 
letter from hit escAtoire^ gave it to the bankei. 

" Is this your writing ? " 

Eskeles lifted his eyes slowly to the paper, and 
seemed surprised. 

** Yes, that is my writing. I posted this letter 
yesterday. How, then, do I find it heie ? Its 
detention is a serious inconvenience to me." 

He said tliis with the demeanor of a merchant 
whose mind is upon his business, and who has no 
idea that it can concern any other person. 

** The letter was sent to me by the secret po 
lice," said the emperor. 
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The banker looked up in astonishment. *' Ah ! *' 
exclaimed he, " Then the tales which are told of 
the opening of all our letters by detectives, are not 
fables ! " 

'* No— they are not fables, and 1 am justified in 
the scrutiny. Men are so corrupt that our only 
defence against treachery U npwtuige. It is a 
pity that it should be so ; but as long as the peo-' 
pie are base, their sovereigns must stop short of 
no means to foil them.*' 

*^ But 1 have never sinned against your majesty. 
Why, then, is my letter open to suspicion ? " 

** Every man is suspected by the secret police," 
replied Joseph, ivith a shrug. "For that reason 
they had orders to stop every letter addressed to 
Holland. The precaution had been made imper- 
ative by our misunderstandings with that country. 
And you see yourself that your letter betrays a 
secret of state." 

"Betrays!" repeated the banker. "We be- 
tray tuat which we are expected to bury within 
the recesses of our own heart. But this news was 
to go out into the world, and was a subject for 
percentage. I should have made at least half a 
million had my le.ter not been unluckily detained 
by your majesty." 

" I shall not prevent you from earning your 
percentage," replied Joseph, scornfully. *' Your 
letter shall go to-day, and my dispatches shall be 
detained until to-morrow. In that way you can 
still make your half million." 

The banker bowed. " I thank your msjesty 
for your exceeding condescension," said he. 

" I will do you this iavor, but you must do me 
a service in return." 

" It is not necessary for your m^esty to con- 
cedM me the right to earn half a million, to buy 
my semces," said Eskeles, with a slight shade of 
reproach. " I hope that 1 have always been ready 
to serve your majesty, even when no percentage 
was to be gained thereby." 

" And I have recognized it Baron Eskeles Flies. 
But I do not speak of pecuniary services to-day. 
I ask a favor of another nature. Tell me, then, 
without reserve, who is the man that receives a 
thousand ducats for revealing a secret of state to 
you " 

The banker started as if he had received a shot, 
and glanced inquiringly at the emperor. " Was 
that in the letter ? " asked he. 

Joseph gave it into his hands. Eskeles pe- 
rused it eagerly, and then, murmured in a voice 
of exceeding contrition, " Ay, it is there. I was 
indiscreet." Then, as ii' overcome by his fault, his 
head sank upon his bieast. 

"I await your answer," said the emperor. 
'*Who betrayed me to you for a thousand du- 
cats?" 

The banker raised his head as if making a diffi- 
cult resolve. "Your majesty, that was an idle 
boast of mine to enhance the lalue of my 
news." 

" Mere evasion, baron ! " replied Joseph, angrily. 
'* Even if you had not written the words in that 
letter, I should still ask of you, who it is that be- 
trays my secrets ? " 

" No one, sire," replied Eskeles, uneasily. " I 
guessed it Yes, yes," — continued h&, as though 
a happy idea had just struck him — " that is it — ^I 
cuesped. Every one knows of your majesty's 
aifiSculty with Holland, and I might well guess 
that you would be glad to end this strife by accept- 



ing the ten mdlions, and so save your subjects 
from the horrors of war." 

" You are not the trutliful man I had supposed. 
There is no logic in your lies, Baron Eskeles. 
You might guess that I would accept the ten mil- 
lions, but as you are not omniscient, you could 
not say positively that I had written my dis- 
patches yesterday, and would sign them to-day. 
Your inventions are clumsy, baron, and I must 
6ay that they do you honor ; for they prove that 
you have little experience in the art of lying. Bu( 
the truth I must liave, and as your lord and em- 
peror, I command you to speak. For the third 
time, who betrayed my secrets to you ? " 

" Oh, sire, I swore not to betray him," said 
Eskeles, in a Altering voice. 

" I absolve you froni the oath." 

** But ti e God of Israel cannot absolve me. I 
cannot speak the name of the man, but— — youi 
majesty can guess it." 

He was silent for a few moments, then raising 
his head, the emperor saw that his face had bo- 
come deadly pale. In a low, unsteady voice he 
continued : " Your m;\jesty knows that I once had 
a daughter." 

" Had ? You have a daughter, baron." 

" She is dead to me," murmured Eskeles so in- 
audibly that the emperor scarcely heard him. 
" She left me a year ago for a man whom she 
loved better than her father." 

" But she left because you would have married 
her to a man whom she hated. Giinther told me 
so. 
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" Yes, sire. I had no idea that my unhappy 
child would go to such extremity. Had she en- 
treated me as she should have done, I would have 
yielded; but her lover had hardened her heart 
against me, and she abandoned me — ^not to bo> 
come the honorable wife of any man, but to lead 
a life of shame and reproach. Rachel is not mar* 
ried, she is the mistress of that man." 

" This, too, is your fault, baron. You made 
her swear never to become a Christian, and by 
our laws she could not marry him. But he con- 
siders her as his wife. You see that I know all. 
Giinther, to justify himself, confided to me ine 
whole history of his love." 

" He did not tell the truth, sire. My daughtei 
herself is unwilling to become a Christian." 

" Then she is a conscientious Jewess ? " 

" No, sire, she does not attend the synagogue.*' 

" What is she, then ? " asked the emperor, as- 
tonished. 

" She is a Deist ; and precisely because I re- 
quired of her to profess either Judaism or Chris* 
tianity, she fled to that man whom she cannot be 
made to believe is the suitor of her wealth and 
not of herself." 

" Do you think, then, that Giinther is inter- 
ested?" 

" I know it, sire. He ofiered for a hundred 
thousand florins to renounce Rachel and deliver 
her up to me. Here is his letter ; your majesty 
can see it." 

The emperor took the letter, and read it. " It 
is his writing," murmured he, sorrowfully ; " it is 
too true." 

" I refused," continued Eskeles. " I would not 
buy my daughter back. I therefore wuted to see 
what would follow." 

" What followed ? " 

The banker was silent for a moment ; then sigh- 
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ing, he said, in low, trembling tones : " Not long 
after, I received another letter. He said he was 
straitened in means, that Rachel was pampered, 
and required so many luxuries that she had ex- 
hausted his purine. As I would not listen to his 
first proposition, he had another to make. I would 
give him a certain sum, and he would do me a 
substantial service." 

^* He oflTered a thousand ducats, did he not ? ** 

" I do not remember. The sum is stated in the 
letter. Here it is, your majesty." And with these 
words Eslceles drew a paper from his bosom. 

" It is, it is," said the emperor, in i voice of 
an<ruish. " I can no longer doubt his treachery." 

Eskeles Flies returned the paper to his bosom. 
" I keep this on my person," said he, " because 
when Rachel returns to me, it will cure her of her 
love for such a villain." 

"Giinther, then, received the money?" said 
Joseph. 

" He did, sire." 

*'Then you no longer deny that he was the 
Judas." 

"Yoi'j majesty can remember which of your 
secretaries was charged with the copying of your 
dispatches." 

The emperor sighed. ** I know, I know," mur- 
mured he ; " and yet it pains me so to believe it, 
for I hare loved him sincerely." 

** And I have loved my daughter," returned 
Eskeles. " This man stole her from me, and has 
converted my child into a Deist." 

**She shall be returned to you, and Giinther 
shall receive the punishment of his crimes," cried 
Joseph, in a loud and angry voice. " No mercy 
for him ! I shall know how to act as becomes a 
wronged and outraged sovereign." 

" But that will not restore my child," said Es- 
keles, disconsolately. " What good is it to me 
that this wretch is to suffer ? It will not bring 
back Rachel. And even if she should be forced 
to seek my protection, what comfort can I derive 
from one who is a Deisc — a creature who mocks 
at relif^ion ? " 

" Slie will be obliged to become one thing or 
the other, if she would shield herself from the 
fearful consequences of her skepticism." 

»»That is it," cried Eskeles, joyfully. "Your 
majesty has found the remedy. Rachel must be 
threatened with the disgrace of legal punishment, 
and til en she will repent, and return to her father. 
Sire, I accuse her of Deism. I exact that she be 
brought to judgment." 

*' To judgment I " exclaimed the emperor. " Do 
you know the punishment for her offence ? " 

*■* Fifty lashes on the offender's back ! But fear 
will save her. My Rachel will never dare avow 
herself a Deist." 

*' Perhaps not'; but I, as a Christian, cannot 
allow you to force her back to Judaism." 

" Then try to make a Christian of her, sire. Oh, 
I besjech you, lend yourself to my paternal strata- 
gem for her restoration to honor I Act upon my 
accusation ; have her imprisoned in her home ; 
and for four weeks, let a priest visit her daily to 
instruct her in your majesty's faith. Then let her 
decide whether she will become a Christian oi re- 
main a Jewess." 

*' Bethink yon that if she should prove contu- 
macious, I cannot rescue her from punishment. 
If you persist in your accusation, remember that 
the law must take its course." 



" I persist, and demand investigation." 

"It shall be granted you. And now hc»rc is 
your letter. Post it to-day, and it will still be 
twenty-four hours in advance of mine. We must 
both perform our duty, you as a merchant, I as a 
sovereign ; and, believe me, you shall have revenue 
for the wrongs inflictei upon you by the double 
traitor who has betrayed his emperor and bii 
mistress ! " 

" I care nothing for his punishment," repeated 
Eskeles, wearily ; " alt that I ask is my daughter.*' 

The emperor gave his hand, and the banker, 
pressing it to his lips, backed out of the Cdbinet. 
Joseph looked aAer him with sympathizing eyes. 
" Poor man t Grief has made him old. Sorrow 
lengthens days to years, and wrinkles many a 
brow which time has never touched." 

But without, Baron Eskelies Flies had changed 
his mien. No longer bowed down with grief, he 
stood triumphantly reviewing the success of hia 
strategy. 

" I am revenged I " thought he. " Short-sighted 
emperor, yon do not dream that you are the lool 
wherewith the Jew has wreaked his vengeance 
upon the Christian ! Go on, and ruin your faith- 
ful friend ! Go on, hot-headed judge ; putdsh the 
man who \o\^ you, without giving him a hear- 
ing; and imagine yourself to be adminiHering 
justice, while you inflict tno grossest injustice^. It 
is so Christian-like. Follow the instincts of your 
love and hate, your passion or your pli^surcs, ye 
children of the moment, while the calculating Jew 
plays upon your credulity ! — And now, God of my 
fathers, let the Christian priest but irritate my 
child with hii importunities, and she will seek ref- 
uge from his persecutions in the synagogue ! " 



CHAPTER OLXV. 

THE FAVOE OF PKINCKS. 

The emperor thrust open the door which lej 
from bis cabinet to the chancery. There at the 
long, green table, immersed in their business, s:i( 
the four imperial secretaries ; and next to the arm- 
chair, which was surmounted by the Austrian 
crown, sat the unconscious Giinther. Had (Kio- 
ther seen the look with which Joseph regarled 
him as he sat quietly writing, his heart woald 
have grown chill with apprehension. But not an 
eye there was raised. One of the emperor's most 
stringent orders forbade the secretaries, when in 
the chancery, to raise their heads on any account 
They were to take no note of the entrance of 
Joseph himself; they were co-workera, and no 
time was to be wasted in ceremonial. 

Joseph seated himself in silence, and taking up 
a pen, wrote a few hasty lines upon a sheet of 
paper. He then rang, and delivered the pap3i to 
a page. 

"Take this to the colonel commanding the 
recruits," said he, and his voice trembled as he 
spoke thesq few words. There was a long silence ; 
the secretaries continued to write, and Giinther, 
always obedient to orders, had not once raised his 
head. His countenance was as tranquil as it had 
ever been. 

" Oiinther," said the emperor, in an impcrioua 
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tone, '* begin a new sheet, and write what I shall 
dictate." 

Gunther bowed, and prepared to obey. The 
others went on with their work. Had Joseph not 
been so blinded by indignation against his private 
secretary, he might have seen how one of tiie 
others raised his head and glanced furtively 
around ; how his face was p»le, and his lips were 
twitching ; and how his hand was so tremulous 
that he was scarcely able to hold his pen. No 
one observed it. The other secretaries were 
writing ; the emperor, in his wrath, saw nothing 
but Giinther. 

And now with flashing eyes, he called upon 
Giinther to write. 

*' To his Eminence, Cardinal Megazri : 

"It has come to my knowledge that the absurd 
sect which originated in Bohemia, is spreading ita 
pernicious tenets even to our capital. A heart- 
bioken father has this day come before me to 
accuse his daughter of Deism. To what extremes 
the Deists go in their imbecility, is shown by the 
fact, that this girl, who has defied Heaven, the 
laws of her country, and the authority of her 
father, has left the paternal roof, and is now 
living a life of shame with her paramour. She 
must either profess some faith, or be punished as 
the law directs. To this end, your eminence will 
commission an intelligent priest to visit and in- 
struct her in the tenets of Christianity. From this 
day she is a prisoner in her own house ; but as 
she is of Jewish birth (and I do not wish to have 
it said that wo have forced her into Christianity), 
a Jewish rabbi can also have daily access to this 
unhappy infideL I give to both priests four weeks 
to convert her. If, at the end of that time, she 
continues contumacious, she must be punished as 
the Josephine Code directs, with fifty lashes.'^ * 

The emperor had dictated this letter in sharp, 
biting tones, while Giinther, nothing apprehend- 
ing, had written it. Once only, when the ac- 
cused had been designated as a Jewess, his pen 
faltered, and his handsome, noble face was con- 
tracted for a moment by pain. But the pang had 
been sympathetic and momentary. 

" Have you written ? " asked the emperor, 
striking the table with his clinched hand. 

" I have written, sire," replied Giinther, in his 
fine, sonorous voice, whose familiar tones, in spite 
of himself, stirred the innermost depths of his 
misguided sovereign's heart. 

** Now, answer me one question," continued 
Joseph, hoarsely. " Have you ever received a 
thousand ducats from Eskeles Flies ? " 

Again the head of one of the secretaries was 
furtively raised, the hands shook like aspen-leaves, 
and the eyes gave one rapid glance toward the 
side of the table where Giinther sat. 

The emperor, as before, was too blinded by 
passion to see any thing save the innocent object 
of his wrath. Giinther was surprised at the tone 
in which the question had been asked, and seemed 
at last to be aware that it was one full of signifi- 
cance. But his reply was prompt and c-<1m. 

*' Yes, sire, I received that sum yesterday. Not 
for me, but for a lady whose name is well known 
to your majesty. It was a legacy left by her 
mother." 

* Oron-Hoffinger, til., p. IIA. 



Joseph laughed scornfully. " Give me the note 
to the cardinal," cr;e3 he. Giinther presented it, 
and having signed it, the emperor gave it into the 
hands of the secretary opposite. "Fold and 
address the letter," said he. "But stop — write 
first the address of the person who presumes to 
avow herself a Deist in the face of my laws. Her 
name is Rachel Eskeles Flies." 

A cry of anguish burst from Giinther's lips, 
and in his madness he would have snatched the 
horrid missive from the secretary's hands. But 
he recollected himself, and turning his blanched 
face toward the em\ eror, he exclaimed : 

"Mercy, gracious sovereign, mercy for my 
Rachel ! You have been wickedly deceived." 

"Ay," cried Joseph, "I have been wickedly 
deceived ; but he who has dared to betray me, 
shall be made to suffer for his crime. Rise from 
this table and leave this room. You are dismissed 
from mv service as a false trMtor ! " 

" What, your majesty ! " cried Giinther, in 
tones that were proud and defiant " You defame 
me without so much as telling me of what I am 
accused ! without allowing me the right of jus- 
tification ! Tell mc — ^what have I done ? " 

" Ask your own conscience, if you have one, 
and find an answer there ! " cried Joseph, furious 
at the lofty bearing of his victim. 

" If your majesty refnses me that poor boon," 
continued Giinther, " I appeal to the laws. My 
legal judges will be bound to hear me publicly 
accused, and to listen to my defence ! " 

" I am your accuser and your judge — your only 
judge," replied Joseph, with concentrated pas- 
sion. "I have already found you guilty, and 
have already sentenced you." 

"But why, why?" cried Giinther. "If you 
would not drive me mad, tell me why ? " 

" I shall do nothing but carry out your sen- 
tence," cried Joseph, ringing a bell. "Are the 
men without ? " said he to the page who answered 
his summons. 

" Yes, your majesty. A subaltern of the third 
regiment is without, with four soldiers." 

" Show them in ! " The page opened the door, 
and the men entered. 

" You march to Hungary to your new garrison 
to-day, do you not ? " said the emperor. 

" Yes, sire — we march in one hour," was the 
reply. 

" Take this man with you as a recruit." 

Giinther started forward, and with an exclama- 
tion of horror fell at the emperor's feet. " Mer- 
' cy I mercy I " gasped he. 

" No mercy, but justice for all men I " cried 
Joseph, stamping his foot. Then motioning to 
the soldiers, he said : " Take him awny and watch 
him closely, lest he escape. Equip him and put 
him in the ranks. Away with you I " 

The men advanced, and Giinther, seeing that 
any further appeal was vain, suffered himself to 
be led away in silence. The door closed behind 
them, and the emperor was alone with his three 
secretaries. There was a long, fearful pause, 
through which the retreating steps of the soldiers 
and their victim were heard. When the echoes 
had died away, the emperor spoke in hard, cold 
tones: 

" Giinther was a traitor, who betrayed the se* 
crets of the state for gold. I discovered his 
treachery, and have punished him accorcUngly 
Take warning by his fate ! " 
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So saying, he passed into his cabinet, and once 
more gave vent to his bitter grief. 

" I could not do otherwise," thought he. ^' I, 
who would not spare Podstadsky and Szekuly, 
could not spire this traitor, though he has been 
very dear to me indeed. He must suffer, but I 
shall suffer with him. Mercy is so much more 
natural to man than justice 1 Still, mercy is the 
prerogative of Heav^i alone. I am here to be 
equitable to all." 

An hour later the third regiment left Vienna 
for Szegedin, their new garrison. A few wagons 
^followed with the luggage, and the sick men who 
were unable to encounter the hardships of that 
formidable march to Hungary. In one of these 
wagons lay the new recruit. His eyes glared 
with delirium, and his lips were parched with 
raging fever. For a moment he seemed to awake 
from his dream of madness, for he raised himself 
a little, and murmured, " Where am I ? " No one 
answered him, but a flash of memory revealed 
to him the horrors of his situation, and falling 
back with a shudder, he cried out, ** Rachel, my 
Rachel I " and then relapsed into delirium. 

The same evening, Baron Bskeles Flies left his 
hotel on foot, and hastily traversing the streets, 
stopped before a house where, ascending to the 
second story, he rang the bell. A richly-liveried 
servant opened the door at the head of the stair- 
case. 

" Is the imperial secretaiy Warkenhold with- 
in ? " asked the baron. 

The servant did not know — ^he would see ; but 
the banker saved him the trouble by putting him 
aside and entenng the little vestibule. 

* Show me the way," said he ; " you need not 
announce me. A rich man is welcome every- 
where." 

The servant obeyed, and conducted the banker 
through a suite of apartments whose splendor he 
contemplated with a sneer. ** Now go," sitid he, 
as the servant pointed to a portiere. ** I shall 
announce myself." 

He drew the partihe and knocked. Then, 
without waiting for an answer, he entered the 
room. 

** Eskeles Flies ! " cried the occupant, who was 
lounging on a sofa, and was no other than the 
secretary that had been so disturbed by the em- 
peror's words in the morning. " Eskeles Flies I " 
repeated he, springing from the sofa, and hasten- 
ing forward. 

** Yes, Baron Eskeles Flies," replied the banker, 
proudly. 

" But what brings yon to me ? " cried Warken- 
hold, terrified. '* Your visit exposes me to dan- 
ger." 

" Nobody knows of my visit, for I came on 
foot ; and let me tell you, Herr Warkenhold, that 
my presence in your house is an honor which is 
Dot apt to endanger you." 

** Only to-day, only at this time," murmured 
Warkenhold, apologetically. 

'^ Then you should have come to me for your 
money. You said you were in great want, hav- 
ing lost every thing at cards, and so I hasten to 
acquit myself of my debt. Here is a draft for 
one thousand ducats." 

" Hush, for the love of Heaven I " whispered 
Warkenhold. " What can I do with a draft ? I 
sever would dare present it for payment, for you 
know that the emperor keeps spies with a hun- 



dred eyes to track his employes. And suppose 
I go to your office, I expose myself to dis- 
covery." 

" Not at all," interrupted the banker, laughing. 
" Who should betray you ? Not I. And no one 
but us two are in the secret. Who, then, should 
tell the emperor that you were bidden behind the 
door while he dictated his dispatches, and that 
you are such a skilful unitator ? I swear that 
Giinther himself would have been stag(>ered had 
he seen those letters I They are capital, and I 
congratulate you. You are a genius." 

** Great God ! must you annoy me with repeti- 
tion of all that I did ? " cried the secretary, with 
asperity. ** is it not enough that I am already 
wretched, as I look back to the terrible scenes of 
the morning ? I cannot banish the image of that 
unhappy Giinther from my mind. I felt at one 
time as if I must confess and save him." 

" Ha, ha I did you ? Then it was terrible, was 
it? He thundered like another Rhadamanthus, 
did he, that sapient emperor ? And forced poor, 
innocent Giinther to drink of the chalice we had 
prepared for him ? Oh, rare, far-seeing* judge ! — 
Tell me all about it, Warkenhold." 

Warkenhold, shuddering, repeated what had 
taken place. When he spoke of the question re> 
lating to the thousand ducats, Eskeles Flies inter- 
rupted him. 

** And of course he had to say yes. Giinther is 
of knightly veracity, and I invented the story of 
the legacy, in anticipation of that question. Oh, 
how admirably my calculations have been made ! 
Let me hear the rest." 

Warkenhold went on, and when he had conclud- 
ed his woful narrative, the banker nodded and 
said : 

" You are a genius. You narrate as well aa you 
eavesdrop and forge I Upon my word, you have 
entertained as well as you have served me! My 
success in this affair is entirely owhig to you. You 
are as skilful as your great Chrbtian ancestor, 
Judas ; but as I hope you are not such a fool as 
to go out and hang yourself, here are fifty ducats 
above our bargain. They are for your mistress." 

He drew out his purse and counted the gold. 

** I thank you," feaid Warkenhold, ahnost inau- 
dibly. " I must take the money, for I am sorely 
pressed ; but I would give my right hand not to 
have been forced to do this thing 1 " 

" Pray say the left. Your right hand is a treaa- 
ure not lightly to be parted with," said the bank- 
er, laughing. " But a truce to sentiment It is 
useless for you to drape yourself in the toga of 
honor or benevolence. Our business is at an end. 
You have nothing more to claim, I believe ? " 

" Nothing whatever ; I am — ^*' 

" Then," said the banker taking np his hat, 
" we have nothing further to say to each other. 
You have been the instrument of my righteous 
vengeance ; but as I have an antipathy to villains, 
let me never see so much as a glance of recognition 
from you again. From this hour we are stxanirera. 
Adieu I " 
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CHAPTER CLXVI. 

THE DBPUTATION FBOM HT7NGABT. 

Is the great reception-room of the imperial 
palace, a deputation of the most illustrious mag- 
nates of Hungary awaited an interview with the 
emperor. For one whole year the Hungarian 
nobles bad withdrawn from court ; but now, in 
the interest of their fatherland, they stood once 
more within the walls of the palace ; and in their 
magnificent state-uniforms, as the representatives 
of all Hungary, they were assembled to demand 
redress for their n.itiona] grievances. 

When the emperor entered the reception-room, 
he came alone, in a plain unifoim. He greeted 
the deputies with a smile which they returned by 
profound and silent inclinations of their aristo- 
cratic heads. Joseph looked slowly around at the 
brilliant assemblage of magnates before him. 

** A stately deputation of my loyal Hungarians,** 
observed He. " I see all the proudest families of 
the kingdom represented here to-day. Count 
Palfy, for example, the son of him whom the em- 
press was accustomed to call her champion and 
father. Count Batthiany, the heir of my favorite 
tntor. I rejoice to see you, and hope that you are 
here to-day to greet me as ever, in the character 
of loyal subjects." 

There was a short pause, after which, Count 
Palfy, stepping a little in advance of the others, 
addressed the emperor. 

" Sire, we are sent by the kingdom of Hungary 
to lay our wrongs before your majesty, and request 
redress." 

" Does the count represent your sentiments ? " 
asked the emperor, addressing the delegates. A 
unanimous affirmative was the reply, and Joseph 
then continued : ** Speak on. I will hear your 
complaints and reply to thrm." 

Count Palfy bowed and resumed : ** We have 
come to remind your majesty that when, in No- 
vember, 1780, you ascended the throne of Austria, 
we received a written declaration from your 
imperial hand, guaranteeing our rights under the 
national constitution of Hungary. Nevertheless, 
these rights have been invaded, and we come 
before your majesty's throne in the hope that our 
just remonstrances may not appear oF'^nsive in 
the eyes of our king.'* * 

" But what if they do appear offensive ? ** cried 
the emperor, chafed. ** What if I should refuse 
to hear those complaints which are nothing but 
the fermentation of your own pride and arro- 
gance ? " 

" If your majesty refhses to hear us to-day,*' 
said Count Palfy« with firmness, ** we shall return 
to-morrow, and every day ; for we have sworn to 
present the grievances of the states to your notice, 
and must keep our oath." 

** I am quite as well acquainted with the griev- 
ances as you, and to prove it to you, I will state 
them myself. First, you are aggrieved because I 
have not gone to Hungary to be crowned, and to 
take the constitutional oath.'* 

*' Yes, sire, we are ; and this grievance leads us 
to the second one. We venture to ask if, secretly 

* These ore the words of the Hnngiirian protest.— See 
Huhner, IL, p. 26& 
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and without the consent of the states, the crown 
of St Stephen has been removed to Vienna ? " 

" Yes, it has been removed," cried Joseph, with 
increasing irritation. '*It has been brought to 
me, to whom it belongs ; but I shall return it to 
Ofen, when the structure which is to receive it ia 
completed.** 

" That is an unconstitutional act,'* said Count 
Palfy. " Is it not, my friends f ** 

" It is," cried a chorus of Magyars. 

'' I have never taken the oath to the constitu- 
tion," was Joseph's reply. " Hungary would have 
to undergo signal changes before I ever go there 
to be crowned as your king. You are not con- 
tei.t with reigning over your vassals ; you desire, 
in your ambitious presumption, to reign over me 
also. But I tell you that I am no royal puppet 
in the hands of a republic of aristocrats. I am 
lord and king of all my provinces. Hungary hus 
no claim to a separate nationality, and, once for all, 
I shall no more take ' the coronation oath there, 
than I shall do it in Tyrol, Bohemia, Galicia, or 
Lombardy. All your crowns are fused into the 
imperial crown of Austria, and it is proper that I, 
who own them all, should preserve them with my 
regalia at Vienna. All strife and jealousy be- 
tween the provinces composing my empire must 
cease.* Provincial interests must disappear before 
national exigencies. This is all that I have to say 
to the states ; but I will say to yourselves, that 
when I find myself abc^olute lord of Hungary, as 
well as of Austria, I will go thither to be crowned. 
And now, Lord Chancellor of Hungai*y, what oth- 
er grievance have you to present ? '* 

** Our second grievance, sire, is, that to the 
great humiliation of all Hungary, our native 
tongue and the Latin language have been super- 
seded by the German. This, too, is unconstitu- 
tional, for it has shut out all Hungarians, in a 
measure, from public office, and has placed the 
administration of. our laws in the hands of Austii- 
ans, perfectly ignorant of our constitution." f 

** To this I have to say that German shall be 
the language of all my subjects. Why should 
you enjoy the privilege of a national language t 
I am Emperor of Germany, and my tongue shal] 
be that of my provinces. If Hungary were the 
most important portion of the empire, its lan- 
guage, doubtless, would be Hungarian ; but it is 
not, and, therefore, shall you speak German. { 
I will now pass on to your third grievance, for 
you see that I am well posted on the subject of 
your sufierings. I have numbered and taxed 
your property, and that, too, in spite of your con- 
stitution, which exempts you from taxation. In 
my opinion, the privileges of an aristocracy do not 
consist in evading their share of the national 
burdens ; on the contrary, they should assume it 
voluntarily, and, for the weal of the nation, place 
themselves on an equality with the people, each 
class striving with the other as to who shall best 
promote the prosperity of the government.§ 
I cannot exempt you, therefore, from paying 
taxes." 

*' But, sire, this tax violates our rights and our 
constitution,*' replied Count Palfy.' 

♦ The emperor's own words. — "Letters of Joseph IL* 

t The words of the Hangarian protest. — Hubn^ , iL, ju 
267. 

1 The emperor's oWn words.— See ** Letters of Joseph 
II.," p. 76. 

8 The emperor's own words.— See ** Letters of Jofl«p]i 
XL," p. 96. 
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'* Has Hungary a constitaticm ? A tumultuous 
gtateiHliet, privileged aristocracy, the subjection 
of three^fifths of the nation to the remainder — is 
this a constitution ? " 

" Iv is the constitution of Hungary, and we have 
your m^esty's written promise that you would 
respect it. But even had we received no solemn 
declaration of the sort, upon the security of our 
national freedom depends the Austrian right of 
succession to the throne of Hungary." * 

^' Tou dare threaten me ? '* cried Joseph, furi- 
ously. 

** No, sire, we do not threaten ; we are in the 
presence of a truth-loving monarch, and we are 
eompelled to speak the unvarnished truth. We 
have already borne ^much from your majesty's an- 
cestors. But, until* the death of Maria Theresa, 
our fundamental laws remained inviolate. True, 
in the last years of her life she refused to allow 
the Bta<«a-diet to assemble; but she never lud 
her hand upon our constitution. She was 
crowned Queen of Hungary, and took the corona- 
tion oath. Charles the Sixth and Joseph the 
First diJ likewise. Each one guaranteed us the 
right of inheritance, and our national freedom.*' 

" There is no such thing as national freedom 
in Hungary. It contains nothing bat lords and 
vassals, and it is vassalage that I intend to abol- 
ish." 

''Does your majesty think that the general 
freedom of the state is promoted by your con- 
scription laws ? " 

^ Ah ! here we have grievance the fourth," ex- 
claimed Joseph. "Yes, the conscription is a 
thorn in your sensitive sides, because it claims 
you as the children and servants of your country, 
and forces you to draw your swords hi her de- 
fence." 

•* We have never refused our blood to the 
country," replied Count Palfy, proudly throwing 
back his head, ** and if her rights are intact to- 
day, it is because loe have defended and protected 
them. We have fought for our fatherland, how- 
ever, not as conscripts, but as freemen. Our 
people are unanimous in their abhoirence of the 
conscription act. When we weigh the motives 
and consequences of this act, we can draw but 
one inference from either: that we, who were 
bom freemen, are to be reduced to slavery, and 
to be trampled under foot by every other province 
of Austria Rather than submit to such indig- 
nity we will lay down our lives, for we are of 
one mind, and would sooner die than lose our lib- 
erty!" 

" And I," cried Joseph, his eyes flashing and 
bis face scarlet with passion, ** I say to you all, 
that you shall live, for I, your king and master, 
command yo^ to do so." 

An angry murmur was heard, and every eye 
looked defiance at the emperor. " Ah," said he, 
scornfully, "you would ape the Polish diet, and 
dispute the will of your king! You remember 
how the King of Poland succumbed to dictation I 
I am another and a different man, and I care 
neither for your approbation nor for your blame. 
It is my purpose to make Hungary prosperous, and 
therefore I have abolished the feudal system which 
k un&vorable to the development of the resources 
of the country. You Magyars would interfere 
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with me. You have a constitution at variance 
with my laws, and for the sake of a piece of rot 
ten parchment three hundred years old, Hungary 
must be suffered to remain uncivilized forever 1 
Away with your mediaeval privileges ai^d rusty 
escutcheons I A new century has dawned, and 
not only the nobly bom shall see its ligiit, but the 
people who, until now, have been thruHt aside by 
your arrogance I If enlightenment violates your 
ancient privileges, they shall be swept away to 
give place to the victorious ri<];hts of man ! And 
this is my answer to all your grievances. Go home, 
ye Magyars, assemble your peers, and tell them 
that my decision is unalterable ; and that what I 
have done with deliberation I shall never revoke. 
Go home and tell them that the emperor has 
spokon, and they have nothing to do but to sub 
mitl" 

With a slight inclination Joseph turned bis 
back ; and before the magnates had time to re- 
cover themselves and to reply to this haughty 
harangue, the emperor had disappeared and closed 
the door. 

In speechless indignation they glanced at one 
another. They had expected difficulty ; bat such 
insulting rejection of their petition they bad not 
anticipated. They remembered the day when, with 
this same Joseph in her arms, Maria Theresa had 
appealed to their fathers for succor ; they remem.- 
bered, too, how in the enthusiasm of their loyalty 
they had sworn to die for Maria Theresa, their 
king! 

"He never revokes I" muttered Palfy, after a 
long silence. " You heard him, Magyars, he never 
revokes I Shall we suffer him to oppress us ? ** 

" No, no 1 " was the unanimous reply. 

"So be it," said Palfy, solemnly. "He has 
thrown down the gauntlet; we ruise it, and btrip 
for the fight. But for Hungary this man had 
been mined. To-day he would niin us, and we 
cast him off. Henceforth our cry is — * Moriamur 
pro rege noatro consMutione / ' " 

" * Moriamur pro regie noatro cowditfjUione I ' " 
echoed the Magyars, every man with his right 
hand raised to heaven. 



CHAPTER OLXVn. 

THB BEOOMPENSE. 

For four weeks Rachel had been a prisoner in 
her own house ; all persons, with the exception of 
a Catholic priest and a Jewish rabbi, having been 
refused access to her. But at the expiration of 
this time a deputy from the imperial chancery was 
admitted, who had a long interview with the poor 
girl, and at dusk another visitor presented him- 
self at the door of that gloomy abode. This last 
one was Baron Eskeles ^ies. 

The sentinels had allowed him to pass, and the 
guards in RacheFs anteroom gave way also, for 
the baron's permit to visit his daughter was firom 
the emperor. With a respectful inclination they 
presented the key of the prisoner's room and 
awaited her father's orders. 

" Go below, and wait until I call you," said he. 

" Of course, a^ we are commanded in the permit 
to obey you, we follow the emperor's order.'" 
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Herr Eskeles thanked them^ and putting a ducat 
in the hand of each, the men departed in a state 
of supreme satisfaction. They had scarcely lef^., 
when the banker bolted the door from t!)e inside, 
and crossed the room toward the opposite door. 
His hand trembled so that he could not introduce 
the key to open it, and he was obliged to retreat 
to the sofa, and therfe recover hiroseUT. 

*' How will she receive me ? " thought he. 
** They say that she is sadly changed, and that her 
father would scarcely know his beautiful child 
aerain. Oh, my child, will I be able to bear the 
sight of your grief without falling at your feet, and 
acknowledging my guilt ? But pshaw I She is 
sate now. I shall take her home ; and for every 
tear that she has shed, I will give her a diamond 
bright ajB a star. She shall have gold, pearls, 
riches, and be once more the envy of all the women 
in Vienna. Yes, my Rachel, yes — gold, diamonds, 
and happiness ! '* 

He turned the key, and the door opened. Not 
a sound greeted his entrance into that dismal 
room, wherein four funeral-looking witx-lights were 
burning at each comer of a square table. Even 
BO had the lights burned in the roon where 
Rachers mocher once lay dead. The banker 
thought of this, as between those flaiin;^ lights he 
saw the pale, wan figure on the sofa, that seemed 
as rigid, as motionless, and as white as a corpse. 

Was it indeed Rachel? Those pinched fea- 
tures, those hollow eyes ; that figure, so bowed 
with sorrow, could that be his peerless daughter ? 
What had diamonds and pearls in common with 
that pale spectre i 

The banker could scarcely suppress a cry of 
anguish as he gazed upon the wreck of so much 
beauty. But he gathered courage to cross the 
room, and stood before her. 

" Rachel," said he, in a soft, imploring voice, 
** do you know me ? " 

" I know you," replied she, without moving ; ** do 
you know me ^ " 

" My beloved child, my heart recognizes you, 
and calls you to itself. Come, darling, come and 
rest within your father^s protecting arms. See, 
they are open to receive you. I have forgiven all, 
and am ready to devote my whole life to your 
happiness." 

He opened his arms, but Ruchel, did not stir. 
She looked at him, and when he saw the look, his 
handa dropped nerveless to his side. 

"Where is Gunther?" asked she. "What 
have you done with him ? " 

" I, my child ? " exclaimed Eskeles. *' The em- 
peror has detected him in some dishonorable act 
(I know not what), and has sent him as a recruit 
to Hungary." 

" I have heard this fable before,*' said Rachel, 
with a glance of scorn. "The priest who was 
sent to convert, has tried to console me for my loss, 
by dinning in my ears that Gunther was a traitor ; 
but I know better. He is the victim of a Jew^s 
revenge. It is you who have accused him with 
false witnesses, false letters, with all that ven- 
geance can inspire, and wicked gold can buy. You 
mre the accuser of my noble Giinther ! " By this 
time she had arisen, and now she Ftood confront- 
ing her father, her wasted finger pointing toward 
him, and her sunken eyes glowing like li^ts from 
a dark, deep cave. 

" Who says so ? Who has dared accuse me f " 
said he. 



" Your fiice accuses you ! — ^your eyes, that dara 
not encounter mine I Nay--do not raise yo'ir 
hand in sacrilegious protest, but answer me. By 
the faith of your ancestors, are you not the man 
who denounced him ? " 

He could not meet her scrutinizing glan'^ He 
averted his face, murmuring : " He who accused 
him is no better than himself. But it is the em- 
peror who condenmed him." 

"The emperor is miserably befooled," cried 
RacheL "He knows not the subtlety of Jewish 
revenge. But I am of the Jewish race,, and I know 
it. I know my father, and I know my lover I " 

" In this hour of reunion we will not discuss the 
innocence or guilt ot the emperor's secretary," 
said the banker, gently. " T am thankful that the 
dark cloud which has hidden you so long from my 
sight is lifted, and that all is well with us again." 

" All is nr>t well, for between us lies the grave 
of my happiness, and that grave has sundered us 
forever. I cannot come to you, my father : the 
memory of m> lover is between us, and that mem- 
ory — oh, do not call it a cloud ! 'Tis the golden 
beam of that sun which has set, but whose rays 
are i>till warm within my breaking heart. I say 
nothing to you of all that I have endured during 
these four weeks of anguish ; but this I can tell 
you, my father, that 1 have never repented my 
choice. I am Giiuther's for life, and for death, 
which is the birth of immortality I " 

"ne is a dishonored man I" said Eskeles, 
frowning. 

" And I, too, will be dishonored to-morrow," re- 
plied Rachel. 

Her father started. He had forgotten the dis- 
grace which threatened her. 

" Rachel," said he, with exceeding tenderness, 
" I come to rescue you from shame and suffer- 
ing." 

" To rescue me ? " echoed she. " Whither 
would you have me fly?" 

" To the house of your father, my child." 

" I have no father," replied she, with a weary 
sigh. " My father would have forced my heart, as 
the priest and the rabbi would have forced my be> 
lief. But I am free in my faith, my love, and my 
hate ; and this freedom will sustain me to-morrow 
throughout th'e torture and shame of a disgraceful 
pumshment." 

" You surely will not brave the lash ! " cried 
her father, his cheeks blanched with horror at the 
thought. " You will be womanly, my child, and 
recant." 

" 1 must speak the truth," said she, interrupting 
him. " The doors of the synagogue, as well as 
those of the church, are closed against me. I am 
no Jewess, and you forced me to swear that I 
would never become a Christian. But what mat- 
ters it ? " continued she, kindling with enthusiasm, 
" I believe in God — the God of love and mercy ; 
and to-morrow I shall see His face ! " 

" You would destroy yourself ! " cried her fa- 
ther, his senses almost forsaking him. 

" No. But do you suppose that I phall survive 
the severity and humiliation of the lash which it 
is the pleasure of the emperor to inflict upon me ? 
No, my father, I shall die before the executioner 
has time to strike his second blow." 

" Rachel, my Rachel, do not speak such dread 
ful words ! " cried Eskeles, wringing his hands in 
despair. " You cannot be a Christian, I know it ; 
for their belief is unworthy of a pure soul How 
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could yon ever give the hand of fellowship to a 
race who have outlawed you, because you Hcorn to 
utter a falsehood ! But confess yourself a Jewess, 
and all will be well with us once more." 

*' I shall never return to the Jewish God of 
wrath and revenge ! My God U all love. I roust 
acknowledge Him before the world, and did for His 
Bake I " 

There was a pause. Rachel was calm and res- 
olute; her father almost distracted. Afler a 
time he spoke again. 

^' So be it, then," cried he, raising his hand to 
heaven. ** Be a Ghristbn. I absolve you from 
your oath, and oh, my Rachel t if I sought the 
world for a proof of my overweening love, it 
could offer nothing to compare with this sacrifice. 
Oo, my child, and become a Christian." 

She shook her head. '^ The Christianas cruelty 
has cured me of my love for Christianity. I can 
never be one of a race who have persecuted my 
innocent lover. As for } ou, the cause of his mar- 
tyr Jomi hear my determination, and know that it 
is infljxible. I am resolved to endure the punish- 
ment ; and when the blood streams from my back, 
and my frantic cries pierce the air until they reach 
your palace-walls ;— when in the midst of the 
gaping poDu.ace, my body lies stretched upon the 
market-place, dishonored by the hand of the exe- 
cutioner, — then shall your revenge have returned 
to you ; for the whole world will point at you as 
you pass, and say, ^ He is the father of the woman 
who was whipped to death by the hangman ! ' " 

'* Alas ! " sabbed the father, ** I see that you 
bate me, and yet I must rescue you, even against 
your own will. The emperor has given me a 
pass to Paris. It is himself who allows me to 
escape with n^ poor, misguided child. Come, dear 
Rachel, come, ere it be too late, and in Paris we 
can forget our sorrows and begin life anew 1 " 

** No ! he has made the law, and he must bear 
the consequences of his own cruelty. He need 
not think to rescue himself from the odium of his 
acts, by conniving at my escape ! I hate that em- 
peror, the oppressor of my beloved ; and as he 
dishonored Giiather, so shall he dishonor me. 
Our woes will cry to Heaven for vengeance, and — ^" 

But Rachel suddenly ceased, and fell baek upon 
a chair. She had no strength to repulse her 
father, as he raised her in his arms, and laid her 
upon the sofa. He looked into her marble face, 
and put his lips to hers. 

** She has swooned," cried he in despair. '* We 
must fly at once. Rachel, Rachel, awake I The 
time is almost up. Come, we mast away I " 

She opened her eyes, and looked around. 
*' Come, my daughter," said her father, kissing 
her wasted hands. 

She said nothing, but stared and smiled a 
vacant smile. Again he took her hand;*, and 
saw that they were hot and dry. Her breath, 
too, was hot, and yet her pulse was feeble and 
fitful 

Her father, in his agony, dropped on his knees 
beside the unconscious girl But this was no tune 
for wailing. He rose to his feet again, and dart- 
ing from the room, offered a handful of gold to the 
sentry, if he would but seek a physician. Then he 
returned to Rachel She lay still with her eyes 
wide, wide open, while she murmured inaudible 
words, which he vainly strove to understand. 

At length came the physician. He bent over 
the patie&ti examined her pulse, felt her forehead, 



and then turning to the banker, who stood by with 
his heart throbbing as if it would birst — 
** Are you a relative of the lady ? " asked he. 
" I am her father," replied E.skeles, and even in 
this terrible hour he felt a thrill of joy as bespoke 
the words. 

" I regret, then, to say to you that she is very 
ill Her maUdy is typhoid fever, in its mcist dan* 
gerous form. I fear that she will not recover : 
she must have been ill for some weeks, and have 
concealed her illness. Has she suffered mentally 
of late?" 

** Yes, I believe that she has," faltered the 
banker. " Will she die ? " 

*^ I am afraid to give you any hope — the disease 
has gone so far. It is strange. Was there no 
relative near her to see how Ul she has been for 
so lon(( a time ? " 

Gracious Heaven! What torture he inflicted 
upon the guilty father t At that moment he would 
have recalled Giinther, and welcomed him as a son, 
could his presence have saved the child whom 
himself had murdered ! 

** Doctor," said he, m husky, trembling ton&q, 
** doctor, you must save my child. Ask what you 
will — I am rich, and if you restore her to me, you 
shall have a million I " 

** Unhappily, life cannot be bought with gold,*' 
replied the physician. ^*God alone can restore 
her. We can do naught but assist Nature, an J al- 
leviate her sufferings." 

*^ How can we alleviate her suffering ? " asked 
Eskeles humbly, for his spirit was broken. 

" By cool drinks, and cold compressions upon 
her head," said the physician. ** Are there no 
women here to serve her ? " 

** No," murmured the banker. " My daug^hter 
is a prisoner. She is Rachel Eskeles Flies." 

** Ah I The Deist who wfis to have suffered to- 
morrow? Poor, poor child, neither church nor 
synagogue can avail her now, for God will take 
her to himself." 

** But there is a possibility of saving her, is there 
not ? "asked the father imploringly. " We must try 
every thing, for — she must be saved I " 

" Must f " repeated the physician. " Think you 
because you are rich that you can bribe Heaven ? 
See, rather, how impotent your wealth has been 
to make your/ beautiful child happy (for I know 
her story). And, now, in spite of all the gold for 
which you have sacrificed her, she will die of a 
broken heart ! " 

Just then Rachel uttered a loud shriek, and 
clasping both her hands around her head, cried 
out that her brain was on fire. 

*'Cold compressions — quick," exclaimed the 
physician Imperatively ; and the banker staggered 
into Rachel's dressing-room (the room which 
Giinther had so daintily fitted up), and brought 
water and a soft fine towel, which his trembling 
hands could scarcely bind upon his poor child's 
head. Then, as her moaning ceased, and her 
arms dropped, he passed into an ecstasy of joy, 
for now he began to hope that she would be spared 
to him. 

" We must have female attendance here," said 
the physician. "She must be put to bed and 
tenderly watched. Go, baron, and bring your ser- 
vants. I will see the ^mperor, and take upon my- 
self the responsibility of having in&inged hi« 
orders. Before such imminent peril all imprison: 
ment ia at an end.** 
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**I cannot leave her/* returned the baron. 
'* You say she has but a few days to live ; if so, I 
cannot spare one second of her life. I entreat of 
you, take my caniage, and in mercy, bring the 
servants for me. Ob, listen I she screams again — 
doctor, go, I entreat. ! Here-^fresh compressions 
—water I Oh, be quick I " 

And again the wretched man bent over his 
chilii, and laid the cloths upon her head. The 
physician had gone, and he was alone with his 
treasure. He felt it a relief to be able to kiss her 
hands, to weep aloud, to throw himself upon his 
knees, and pray to the God of Israel to spare his idol ! 

The night went by, the servants came, and the 
physician, examining his patient again, promised 
to return in a few hours, liachel was carried tc 
her bed, and, hour after hour, the banker sat f)a- 
tient and watchful, listening to every moan, echo- 
ing every sigh ; afraid to trust his precious diai^e 
to any one, lest the vigilance of another might faU. 

A day and another night went by, and still no 
sleep had come over those glaring eyes. But she 
wept bitter tears, and when he heard her broken, 
murmured words of anguish, he thought he would 
go mad! 

But sometimes in her fever-madness she smiled 
and was happy. Then she laughed uloud, and 
spoke to her beloved, who was always at her side. 
8he had not once pronounced the name of her 
father ; she seemed to have forgotten him, remem- 
beiing nothing in all her past life save her love 
for Giintber. 

Often her father knelt beside her, and with 
tears streaming from his eyes, implored a look, a 
word^-one single word of forgiveness. But R-ichel 
lauded and sang, heedless of the. despairing 
wretch who lay stricken to the earth at her side ; 
while the lover whom she caressed was far away, 
unconscious of the blessing. 

Suddenly she uttered a wild cry, and starting 
up, threw her arms convulsively about. Now she 
invoked the vengeance of Heaven upon Gunther^s 
murderers and at last — at last, was heard the 
name of her father ! She cursed him / 

AVith a cry as pierc'.ng as that of the poor ma- 
niac, Edkeles Flies sank upon his knees, and wept 
aloud. 

Gradually Rachel grew more tranquil ; and now 
she lay back on her pillow with a happy smile on 
her lips. But she spoke not a word. Once more she 
sighed ** Giinther,^^ and then relapsed into silence. 

Into a silence that seemed so breathless and so 
long, that her father arose, frighiened, from his 
knees. He bent over his smiling child, and her 
iace seemed transfigured. Not a si<:h stirred 
her bosom, not a moan fluttered from her lips. 
But that smile remained so long unchanged, and 
her eyes — surely they were glazed 1 

Teal — Rachel was dead.* 



CHAPTER CLXVIII. 

THE BEBELLIOVT IN THE NETHERLANDS. 

The Emperor Jof^eph was in the Crimea, on a 
visit to the Empress of Russia. Here he wit- 
nessed a great triumph prepared for Catharine by 

• The Bad ^^te of OOnther and of bis beuntiftil Rachel 
Is mentioned hy Honnayor in his work, ''The Emperor 
Francis and Mctt«rnicb : a Fragiut- nt," p. 7A. 



Potemkin. It was her fi.«t greeting at Scl eskh 
pol from that navy which was to confer upon Rus- 
sia the dominion of the Black Sea. 

Potemkin in\ited Catharine and Joseph to « 
dinner served in a pavilion erected for the occa- 
sion. The festivities were interrupted by th« 
clash of military music ; and as the Russian cip* 
press and the Austrian emperor stepped out of- 
the pavilion, the fleet, arranged in line of battle, 
was before them, and greeted them with a salute 
of a hundred guns. As they ceased, Potemkin 
turned to Catharine, and cried out in tones of 
joyful enthusiasm : 

'* The voice of the cannon proclaims that the 
Black Sea has found its mistress, and that ere 
long the flag of Russia shall wave triumphant 
over the towers of Constantinople ! *'* 

On another occasion, Joseph was sailing around 
the bay of Sebastopol, in company with the em- 
press, Potemkin, and the French ambassador. As 
they neared the fleet, Potemkin, pointing out the 
five-and-twenty vessels-of-war, exchimed : 

*^ These ships await my sovereign's word to 
spread their sails to the wind, and steer for Con- 
stantinople ! *'f 

As Potemkin spoke; Catharine's eyes were 
turned to the south, where Stamboul still defied 
her rule, and ambitious aspirations filled her heart. 
Joseph, however, look<d down upon the foaming 
waters, and no one saw the curl of his lip, as 
Catharine and Potemkin continued the subject 
and spoke of the future Greek empire. 

For Joseph had lost all faith in the brilliant 
schemes with which Catharine had dazzled his im- 
agination at St. Petersburg. 

The enthusiasm with which he had followed her 
ambitious vagaries, had long since died out, and 
he had awakened from his dreams of great- 
ness. 

All the pomp and splendor which PotemHin had 
conjured from the ashes of a conquered country^ 
could not deceive Joseph. 

Bi hind the stately edifices which hnd sprung 
up like the palaces of Ala4din, he saw the ruins 
of a desolated land ; in the midst of the cheering 
multitudes, whom Potemkin had assembled tO' 
gether to do homage to Catharine, he saw the 
nriim-visased Tartars, whose eyes were glowing 
with deadly hatred of her who had either mur- 
dered or driven into exi.e fifty thousand of their 
race. 

Nevertheless, he entered with his usual grace 
and affability into all Catharine's schemes for the 
improvement of- her new domains. Not far from 
Sebastopol she proposed to lay the foundations of 
a new city, and the emperor was invited to take 
a part in the ceremonies. 

Amid the booming of cannon, the loud strains 
of martial music, and the cheers of her followers, 
the eo.press laid the first stone of the city of 
Caterinoslnw, and after her, the emperor took up 
the mortar and trowel, and laid the second one. 
He performed his part of the drama with becoming 
solemnity ; but, about an hour later, as he was 
taking his customary afternoon walk with the 
French ambassador, M. de Sigur, he laughed, and 
said: 

** The empress and I have been working magio 
to-day ; for in the course of a few minutes we 

* Bee "^Omfltct for the Possession of the Black Sea.**— 
Theodore Muudt, pp. 25S, 25fik 
t Ibid. 
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built up an entire city. She laid the first stone of 
the place, and I the last." * 

But iu the very midst of these festivities, a 
courier arrived with letters for the emperor from 
Prince Kaunitz. The prince besought him to re- 
turn at once, far the discontent which had existed 
from the commencement of his reign in the Neth- 
erlands, had kindled into open rebellion, which 
threatened the imperial throne itself. Joseph 
took hasty leave of Catharine, but renewed his 
promise to sustain and assist her whenever she 
put into execution her designs against Turkev. 

On the emperor^s arrival at Vienna, he foand 
new couriers awaiting him, with still more alarm- 
iftg inteili(;enoe. The people were frantic, and, 
with the clergy at their head, demanded the res- 
toration of the " Joyeune BntrSe,'*^^ 

" And all this," cried the emperor, " because I 
have summoned a soap>boiler to Vienna for trial ! " 

"Yes, your migesty, but the Jo^euae ErUrie 
exacts that the people of Brabant shall be tried 
m their own country," said Prince Kaunitz, with 
&- shrug. " The Brabantians know every line of 
their constitution by heart" 

" Well, they shall 1 :am to know roe also by 
heart," returned Joseph,' with irritation. "Bra- 
bant is mhie ; it is bul a province of my empire, 
and the Brabantians, like the Hungarians, are 
nothing but Austrians. The Bishop of Franken- 
berg is not lord of Brabant, and I am resolved to 
enU^hten this priest-ridden people in spite of their 
writhings." 

" But, unhappily, the priests in Belgium and 
Brabant are mightier than your majesty," returned 
Kaunitz. "The Bishop of Frankenberg is the 
veri*^^able lord of Brabant, for he controls the 
minds and hearts of the people there, while your 
majesty can do nothing but command their un- 
gracious obedience. It is the Bishop of Franken- 
berg who prejudiced the people against the impe- 
rial seminaries." 

" I can well believe that they are distasteful to 
a bigot," cried Joseph; "for the theological 
course of the priests who are to be educated there 
is prescribed by me. I do not intend that the 
children of Levi shall monopolize the minds and 
hearts of my people any longer. This haughty 
prelate shall learn to know that I am his emperor, 
and that the arm of the pope is powerless to 
fihield where I have resolved to strike." 

" If your majesty goes to work in this fashion, 
instf^4id of crushing the influence of the bishop, 
yon may irretrievably lose your own. Belgium is 
a dangerous country. The people cherish their 
abuses as constitutional rights, and each man re- 
gards the whole as his individual property." 

"And because I desire to make them happy 
and free, they cry out against me as an innovator 
who violates these absurd rights. Oh, my friend I 
I feel sometimes so exhausted by my struggles with 
ignorance and selfishness, that I often think it 
would be better to leave the stupid masses to their 
fete ! " 

"They deserve nothing better," replied Kau- 
nitz, with his usual phl^^. " They are thnnk- 
tess children whom he can win who feeds them 
with sugar. Tour majesty, perhaps, has not suffi- 
ciently conciliated their weakness. You have 

* Hasion, " M^moires Secretes tmr la Rassie,^^ vol. 1. 

i The **J<y!/etMe Entrie^ was the old coDAtltntlon 
which Philip the Good, on his entianoe Into BruBsols, 
had (cranted to the Belgiaub. 



been too honest in your opposition to thdr rottei 
privileges. Had vou undermined Me Jayemat 
Entree by degrees, it would have fallen of itsclt 
But you have attempted to blow it up, and the 
result is that these Belgian children cry out that 
the temple of liberty is on fire, and your migesty 
is the incendiary. Now, had you allowed th« 
soap-boiler to be tried by the laws of his own land, 
the fir^t to condemn and punish him would have 
been his own countrymen : but your course of ac- 
tion has transformed him into a martyr, and now 
the Belgians are mourning for him as a jewel 
above aU price." 

" I cannot make use of artifice or stratagem. 
With the banner of Truth in my hand, 1 march 
forward to the battle of life." 

" But, with your eyes fixed upon that banner, 
you may fall into the precipices which your ene- 
mies have dug for you. I have often toli your 
majesty thtt politics can never be successful with- 
out stratagem. Let your standard be that of 
Truth, if you will, but when the day looks un- 
propitious, fold it up, that fools may ndly around 
it unawares." 

" Perhaps you are right," sighed the emperor ; 
" but all this is very sad. I have meant well by 
my subjects, but they misinterpret my actions, 
and accuse me of tyranny. I go to them with a 
heart fuU of love, and they turn upon me rs 
though I were an enemy. But I will not relent I 
I must be free to act as seems best to myselC 
The Joyeuae EtUrie is in my way. 'Tis a gordian 
knot which must be unloosed before Belgium can 
be truly mine ; I have no time to untie it — it must 
be cut in twain I " 

Just then the door of the chancery opened, and 
one of the secretaries came forward. 

" Sire," said he, " a courier has arrived from 
Brussels, with dispatches from Count Bel^ojoso 
to his highness." 

" I had ordered my dispatches to be sent after 
me, your mi^esty," said Kaunitz, taking tho 
papers, and motioning the secretary to withdraw. 
" Does your majesty allow me to read them ? *' 

" By all means. Let us hope that they bring 
us good news. I gave stringent orders to Belgio- 
joao to see that my will was carried out in Bel- 
gium. I bade him inform the people that they 
should not have their precious soap-boiler back ; 
that he was my subject, and I intended to have 
him tried here. I told him, moreover, that, like 
all my other subjects, the Belgians must pay new 
taxes without expecting to be consulted as to the 
expediency of the measure." 

" Belgiojoso has obeyed your majesty^s com- 
mands," remarked Kaunitz, who had just finished 
the first di:^patch. " And the consequence is, that 
the good people of Brussels broke his windows 
for him." 

" They shall pay dear for those windows," cried 
Joseph. 

" He told them, furthermore, that in spite of the 
eighth article of their constitution, they should 
pay extraordinary taxes ; whereupon they an- 
swered him with the fifty-ninth article." 

" What says the fifty-ninth article ? " 

" It says that when the sovereign violates, in 
any serious way, the rights guaranteed by the 
Joyeuae Eniree^ the people are released from al* 
obligations toward him." 

" That is the language of treason I " cried J» 
seph. 
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^ And treason it is," returned Eaunitz, folding 
the second dispatch. *' The people collected in 
the streets, and the burghers, arming tbempelves, 
marched to the palace of the governor-general, 
and demanded admittance." 

" And he, what did he do ? " 

"He received them, aire," said Kaunitz, de- 
apondingly. 

" And what said he to the insolent demands of 
the rebels "f — You are silent, Kaunitz, and 1 see 
in jour countenance that you have bad news for 
me. I know my brother>in-law, Albert of Saxony, 
or rather, I know my sister Christina. From her 
youth she has been my enemy, forever crossing 
me in every purpose of my life I Christina was 
sure to prompt him to something in opposition to 
my wishes." 

** It would appear that you are right, sire," re- 
plied Kaunitz. "The burghers exacted of the 
govemer-general ^uat they should be reinFtated in 
all the rights of the Ja^feuie Bntree^ without excep- 
tion whatsoever." 

" Their Joyewe JEnirie is nothing but a mass of 
impertinent privileges, which Christina herself 
could not desire to concede," cried Joseph. " I 
am curious, then, to know how my brother-in-law 
crept out of the difBculty. What was his an- 
swer?" 

**He asked time for reflection, sire— twelve 
hours. It was eleven o^dock in the morning 
when the burghers came to him." 

" Did they go quietly home then ? " 

*' No, sire. They surrounded the palace, their 
numbers continually increasing until the place was 
filled with armed men, supported by thousands of 
insurgents, who rent the air with cries of ^ Give 
us the JoyevM Eniree ! The Joyewse MUrSe for- 
ever I * " 

** Kaunitz, the answer of the Elector of Saxony 
must have been a disgraceful one, or you would 
not be at such pains to describe the clamors of 
the rebellious multitude. Tell me at once what 
occurred." 

*^ Sire, when the twelve hours had expired, the 
burghrrs forced the palace doors, and two hun- 
dred armed men rushed unannounced hito the 
presence of the duke." 

" Well — well ! " cried Joseph, breathing heavily. 

"The governor was obliged to yield, and to 
promise them that their constitution should be re- 
instated." 

The emperor uttered a cry of fury, and grew 
pale with rage. " He reinstated the Joyewe En^ 
trie / He presumed to do it I Did I not tell you 
that Christina was my enem^ ? She it is who has 
brought this humiliation upon me ! She has dared 
revoke what I had commanded ! — Oh, how those 
vulgar rebels must have laughed to see that with 
their pestiferous breath they had power to blow 
away my edicts like 60 many card-houses ! " 

"Not at all, sire," said Kaunitz, with compo- 
sure. ** There was no jesting among the people, 
Although they were very happy, and passed the 
night in dhouts of joy. Brussels was illuminated, 
'and six hundred young men drew the carriage of 
the elector and electress to the theatre, amid cries 
ot ' Long live the emperor I Long live the Joyeute 
EntrU!''' 

" * Long live the emperor ! ' " cried Joseph, con- 
temptuously. " They treat roe as savages do their 
wooden idols. When they are unpropitious, they 
beat them ; when otherwise, they set them up and 



adore them again. Those over whom I reign, how- 
ever, shall see that I am no wooden idol, but s 
man and a monarch, who draws his sword to 
avenge an a£front from whomsoever received. 
Blood alone will extinguish the fire of this re 
bellion, and It shall be quenched in the blood of 
the rebels." 

" Many a throne has been overturned by the 
wild waves of human blood," said Kaunitz, thought- 
fully ; " and many a well-meaning prince has been 
branded by history as a tyrant, because he would 
have forced reform upon nations unprepart-d to 
receive it. The insurgent states have some show 
of justice on their side ; and if your majubiy adopt? 
severe measures toward them, they will parade 
themselves before the world as martyrs." 

"And yet 1 alone am the martyr," cried Jo* 
seph, bitterly — ^*' the martyr of liberty and en- 
lightenment. Oh, Kaunitz, how hard it is to be 
forever misunderstood ! — ^to see those whom we 
love, led astray by the wickedness cf others I I 
must crush this rebellion by force, and yet the 
real criminals are the clergy." 

"If you thmk so," said Kaunitz, shrewdly^ 
"then be lenient toward the misguided people. 
Perhaps mildness may prevaiL Belgium is united 
to a man, and if you enforce your will, you must 
crush the entire nation. Such extreme mtasures 
must be resorted to only when all other means 
shall have been exhausted." 

" What other means do you counsel ? " asked 
Joseph, irritated. " Would you have me treat 
with the rabble ? " 

" No, sire, but treat with the people. When 
an entire nation are united, they rise to equality 
with their rulers, and it is no condescension then 
on the part of the sovereign if he listen to their 
grievances and temporize with the aggrieved. 
You have not yet tried personal negotiations with 
your Netherlanders, sire. Call a deputation of 
tbem to Vienna. We shall thereby gain timeii 
the insurgents will grow more dispassionate, and 
perhaps we may reason them into acquiescence. 
Once get as far as an armistice with your rebels, 
and the game is yours ; for insurgents are poor 
diplomatists. Let me advise your m^jes^ty te 
dissimulate your anger, and send oonciliutory 
messages." 

" Well, well," said the emperor, with a deep 
sigh, " be it so. I will do as you like, but 1 must 
for ever and ever yield my wi]l to that of others. 
Call a deputation of the provinces, and cite the 
governor-general and his wife also to Vienna. I 
will investigate as a father before I condemn as a 
judge. But if this last proof of my goodness 
should be of no avail, then I shall strike ; and if 
blood flow in torrent&— upon ^iHr heads and not 
mine, be the sin." * 



CHAPTER CLXIX, 

THE IMPEBIAL SUITOB. 

A HALF year had passeo away. The deputation 
from the Netherlands had visited Vienna, and had 
been deeply impressed with the aflability of the 
emperor. They returned home, taking with them 

* Joaeph^H own words. See Hubner, it, p. 451 
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his assurance' that their time-honored uf^ages 
should be respected, and thut Joseph himself 
would be the guardian of their ancient rights. 
He merely desired to free them from " certain 
abases which in the lapse of time had crept into 
their constitution.*' To this end he promised 
that an imperial delegation should visit Brussels 
to consult with the states. 

The two envoys publicly sent by the emperor 
were Count von Trautmarinsdorf and General 
d' Alton. But to these he added a sccrut envoy 
m the person of Count Dietrichstein, the former 
marshal of Maria Theresa's household. 

" 1 know that my two ambassadors will find a 
wise mentor in you, count," said Joseph, as Die> 
tricbstein was taking leave of him. ** I thank 
jrou for sacrificing your pleasant home with its 
associations to my interest ; for no man so well 
as you can enligliten public opinion as to my 
character and intentions." 

** Your majesty knows that not only my com- 
fort but my life are at the disposal of my emper- 
or," replied the count ** I deserve no credit for 
this ; 1. comes to me as a proud inheritance from 
an ancestry who have ever been the loyal sub- 
jects of the house of Hapsburg." 

" I wish that I knew how to testify my sense 
of your loyalty, and to prove to you that the 
Hapsburgers have grateful hearts," exclaimed the 
emperor. 

** Sire," said Count Dietrichstein, solemnly, ** it 
is in your power to do so. If your majesty really 
thinks that my family are deserving of it, you 
can confer upon us a very great favor." 

"Speak, then," replied Joseph, eagerly — 
'* speak, for your wish is already granted. I 
well know that Count Dietrichstehi can ask noth- 
ing that I would not accord I " 

^ I accept your mi^esty's kindness," said Die- 
trichatein. in the same solemn tone. " My re- 
.quest is easy of fulfilment and will give but little 
trouble to my beloved sovereign. It concerns my 
daughter Tberese, whom I shall leave behind in 
Vienna." 

** You leave Therese ? " said Joseph, coloring. 

"Yes, your majesty. My daughter remains 
imder the protection of her aunt." 

" Ah ! Therese is to be left ! " cried the em- 
peror, and an expression of happiness flitted over 
hi^ features. 

Count Dietrichstein saw it, and a cloud passed 
over his face. " I leave her here," continued he, 
'* because the mission with which your majesty 
has intrusted me might possibly become danger- 
ous. Unhappily, however, for young girls there 
is danger everywhere; and for this reason I 
scarcely deem the protection of her aunt suffi- 
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oent. 

While Count Dietrichstein had been speaking, 
Joseph had seemed uneasy ; and finally he had 
walked to the window, where he was now look- 
ing out upon the square. The count was annoyed 
at this proceeding ; he frowned, and, crossing 
the room, came directly behind the emperor. 

" Sire," said he, in a distinct voice, " I wish to 
narry Therese." 

** With whom ? " asked Joseph, without tum- 
bg. 

'* With your mi^'esty's lord of the bedcham- 
ber, Count Kinsky." 

" And Thereae ? " asked Joseph, without turn- 
ing around. " Does she love t>he count ? " 



" No, sire, she has never encouraged him. She 
affects to have a repugnance to marriage, and hap 
continually urged me to aliow her to enter a con 
vent But I will not give my consent to such a 
ridiculous whim. Count Kinsky is a man of 
honor ; he loves Therese, and will make her hap- 
py. Therese is the true daughter of my house, 
sire ; a wish of your majesty to her would be a 
law. I therefore beg of you, a^ the greatest tjavoi 
you could bestow, to urge her to accept Couni 
Kinsky." 

The emperor turned hastily around, and bin 
face was scarlet " How ? " said he, in a falter 
ing voice. " You exact of me that I should woi* 
your daughter for Count Kinsky f " 

" It is this favor, sire, which you have so gra> 
ciously promised to grant" 

The emperor made no reply. He gazed at the 
count with gloomy, searching eyes. The latter 
met his glance with quiet firmness. A long 
pause ensued, and the emperor'p face chanered 
gradually until it became very pale. He sighed 
and seemed to awake from a reverie. 

" Count Dietrichstein," said be, in a trembling 
voice, " you have pointed out to me the means of 
serving you. . I will do your behest, and urge your 
daughter to be the wife of Count Kiusky." 

" There spoke my noble emperor ! " cried the 
count, deeply moved, while he pressed the hand, 
which had been extended by Joseph, to his lips. 
"In the name of my ancestors, I thank you, 
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sire. 

" Do not thank me, my friend," said Joseph, 
sadly. " You have understood me, and I you — 
that is all When shall I see your daughter ? " 

" Sire, I leave Vienna this evening, and 1 would 
gladly leave Therese an aifianceJ bride. .The 
marriage can take place on my return." 

" Very well," said Joseph, with a smothered 
sigh, " i will go at once. Is the countess in the 
city ? " 

" No, sire, she is at the villa near Schonbninn. 
But 1 will send for her, and when she arrives, she 
shall have the honor of an interview with your 
majesty." 

" No, no," said Joseph, hastily ; " let her remain 
at the villa, and enjoy one more day of maiden 
freedom. I myself will drive there to see her. I 
shall be oblijced to renounce the pleasure of your 
company thither, for I know that you have in:- 
poitant business to-day to transact with Prince 
Kaunitz." 

A distrustful look was the reply to thid prop- 
osition. Tiie emperor divined the cause, and weut 
on : " But if you cannot accompany, you can fol- 
low me with Count Kinsky ; that is, if you really 
think that I can persuade the countess to accept 
him." 

" 1 know it, sire. Therese will be as docile to 
the wishes of your majesty lis her father. As I 
am ready, at \our desire, to renounce the happi- 
ness of accompanying you to my viila, so she, if 
you speak the word, will renounce her foolish 
fancies, and consent to be Kinsky's wife." 

" We can try," said the emperor, moodily. But 
he smiled as he gave his hand to Count Dietrich- 
stein, who, perfectly reassured, went off to hia 
aflairs of state. 

When the count had left the room, the expres- 
sion of Joseph's face changed at once. With a 
deep sigh he threw himself into an arm-chair, and 
or some time sat there motionless ; but when tb« 
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little French clock on the mantelpiece struck the 
hour, he Btarted up, exclftiming : '* Eleven o*cIock ! 
Time flies, and my word has been given. Alas, it 
mast be redeemed ! — An emperor has no right to 
grieve ; but oh, how hard it is, sometimes, to per- 
fonn one*8 duty! — Well — ^it must be: — I am 
pledged to fulfil the motto of my escutcheon: 
* ViHute et exempio.^ *' 

A quarter of an hour later, the emperor was on 
his way to the villa, which was situated in the 
midst of a fine park, not far from the palace of 
Schonbrunn. Josepii drove himself, accompdnied 
by a jockey, who stood behind. The people on 
the road greeted their sovereign as he passed. 
He return^ the greeting, and no one saw how 
pale and wretched be looked; for he, like his 
mother, was fond of fast driving, and to-day his 
horse sped like the wind. 



CHAPTER CLXX. 

THE LAST DREAM OF LOTS. 

Therkse von Dieteuchbtein was alone in the 
little pavilion which her father had built expressly 
for her. It consisted pf a parlor and a boudoir. 
The parlor was fitted up without magnificence, 
but with great elegance. Herein Tberese was 
accustomed to receive her intimate associates. 
But no une ever entered the boudoir without an 
express invitation ; for it was her sanctuary and 
studio. There the countess was transformed into 
an artist ; there she studied music and painting, 
in loth of which she excelled. Her father and 
her very dear friends knew of her great prrfi- 
ciency in art, but her reputation went no further, 
for Therese ^vas as shy as a gazelle, and as onxious 
to conceal her talents as many women are to par 
rade them. 

At her father^s hotel, Therese received the dis- 
tinguished guests who visited there, with the 
elRtely courtesy befitting a high-born countess; 
but in her little pavilion she was the simple and 
enthusiastic cliild of art Her boudoir contained 
little beBid(6 a harp, a harpsichorJ, and an easel 
which s^tdod by the arched window opening into a 
flov. er-gai'den. Near the easel was a small marble 
table c('ven>d with palettes, brusi.es, and crayons, 
W ben Therese retired to this boudoir, her maid 
was accustomecl to keep watch lest she should be 
Burprisea by visitors. If any were announced, 
Therese came out of her boudoir, and, carefully 
Glosin<{ the door, awaited her friends in the parlor. 

To-d:iy she &Ht in this boudoir, feeling so secure 
from visitoi •« that she had raised the jjoriure lead- 
ing to hur pArlcr, and had flung wide the case- 
ment which opened upon the park. The sweet 
summer air was fanning her brow as she sat at 
the ltar|i, stngi|)g a song of her own composition. 
She had just concluded; her little white hands 
had glided from the strings to her lap, and her 
head rested against the harp, above the pillar of 
which a golden eagle with outstretched wings 
Beemed to be keepii'g watch over the young girl, 
&A though to shield her itom approaching mis- 
foitune. 

With her head bent over her harp, she sat 
musing until two tears, which had long been 



gathering in her eyes, fell upon her hands. As 
she felt them, she raised her head. Her dark-blue 
eyes were full of sorrow, and her cheeks were 
glowing with blushes. 

" Wh>*t right have I to weep over a treasure 
which is as »r from me as heaven is from earth ? *' 
said she. ** I will not repine, so long as I am free 
to dream of him without crime. Rut what if I 
should lose thnt freedom ? What if my father 
should wish to force me into marriage ? Oh, then, 
I should take refuge behmd the friendly portals ol 
a convent!" 

** Why take refuge in a convent ? " said a aoft 
voice behind her. 

Therese sprang np with such wild agitation, 
that the harp, with a clang, fell back against the 
wall. Too well she knew this musical voice — it 
was the voice which spoke to her in dreams; 
and as its tones fell so suddenly upon her ear, 
she felt as if a bolt from heaven had struck her 
heart., and knew not whether she would die of 
ecstasy or fright. 

** Joseph ! *' exclaimed she, all unconscious of 
the word, and she sank back into her chair, not 
daring to raise her eyes. With one bound the 
emperor was at her side, taking her hands, and 
pressing them within his o^vn. 

** Pardon me, countess," said he, tenderly, " I 
have startled you. It was wrong of me to send 
away your maid, and to present myself unan- 
nounced. In my selfishness, I would not wait for 
form, and forgot that my visit was tothlly unex- 
pected. Say that you forgive me ; let me read my 
pardon in your heavenly eyes." 

Slowly Therese raised her head, and tried to 
speak. She longed to say that she had nothing 
to forgive ; but had not the courage to meet the 
glances of those eyes which were fixed upon her 
with an expression of passionate entreaty, and 
seemed to be gazing into her heart, reading its 
most cherished, most consecrated secrets. 

Did he understand the language of her agita- 
tion ? " Look at me, Therese," whispered he. 
** It is an eternity since we met, and now — one 
more look at your angel-face, for I come to bid 
adieu to it forever." 

She started, repeating his words, " Bid adieu— 
adieu ! " 

** Yes, sweet one, adieu. Some wiseacre has 
guessed the secret which I had fondly imagined 
was known to God and to myself only. And yet, 
Therese, I have never even told yourself how pa»- 
sionately I love yout My eyes must have be- 
trayed me to others ; for since that happy day a1 
Schdnbrunn when I kissed the rose which had 
dropped from your hair, you have not been seen 
at court I never should have told you this, my 
best beloved, but the anguish of this hour has 
wrung the confession from me. It will die away 
from your memor>' like the tones of a strange 
melody, and be lost in the jubilant harmony of 
your happy married life." 

He turned away that she might not see the tears 
which had gathered in his eyes and were ready to 
fall. As for Therese, she rose to her feet. For 
one moment, her heart stood still — ^the next, her 
blood was coursing so wildly through her veins 
that she thought be must surely hear its mad 
throbbings in the stillness of that little room. 
The emperor turned again, and his face was grave, 
but calm. He had mastered his emotion, and, 
ashamed of the weiikness of the avowal he had 
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made, lie determined to atone for it He took the 
hand of the coontess and led her to a divan, where 
be gently drew her down, while she obeyed, as 
though her inll had suddenly been merged into 
his. iShe was conscious of one thing only. He 
was there ! — ^be whose name was written upon her 
heart, though she had never uttered it until that 
day I 

He stood before her with folded arms, and con- 
templated her as an enthusiast might look upon 
the statue of a saint. 

** Therese," said he, after a long <ilence, " why 
did you say that you woul 1 go into a convent V '* 

Therese grew pale and shivered, but said noth- 
ing. Joseph, bending down and looking into her 
eyes, repeated his question. 

** Because my father wishes me to marry a man 
whom I do not love,** replied Therese, with a can- 
dor which yielded to the magic of his glance as 
the roiie gives her hearths sweet perfume to the 
wooing of the summer breeze. 

** But, Therese,** s>aid the emperor, mindful of 
his promiae, " you must obey your father. It is 
your duly.** 

'* No — I shall never marry,** returned Therese, 
eagerly. 

" Marriage is the only vocation fit for a wo- 
man,** replied Joseph. ** The wife is conmianded 
t-o follow her husband.** 

" Yes, to follow the husband of her love,** in- 
terrupted she, with enthusiasm. ** And oh, it must 
be heaven on earth to follow the beloved one 
through joy and sorrow, to feel with his heart, to 
see with his eyes, to live for his love, or, if God 
grant such supreme happiness, to die for his 
sake I ** 

** Therese t ** exclaimed Joseph, passionately, as, 
gazing upon her inspired countenance, he forgot 
every thing except his love. 

She blushed, and her eyes sought the floor. 
** No,** said she, as if communing with herself, 
'* this blessing I shall never know.** 

** And why not ? '* cried he. " Why should one 
so young, so beautiful, so gifted as you, cast away 
the ties of social life and pass within the joyless 
portils of a convent ? ** 

Thoro^e said nothing. She sat ashamed, be- 
wildered, entranced; and, in her confusion, her 
bc;auty grew tenfold gieater. The eroperor*s res- 
olutions were fast melting away. 

Again he besought her in tender tones. ** Tell 
me, my Therese ; confide in me, for I swear that 
your happiness is dearer to me than my life.** He 
bent closer, and seized her hands. His touch was 
electric, for. a tremor took possession of them 
both, and they dared not look at each other. Jo- 
seph recovered himself, end began in low, plead' 
ing tones : ** Look at me, beloved, and let me 
read my answer in your truthful eyes. Look at 
me, for those eyes are my light, my life, my 
heaven ! ** 

Therese could not obey. Her head sank lower 
and lower, and deep, convulsive sighs rent her 
heart. The emperor, scarcely knowing what he 
did, knelt before her. She met his glance of in- 
toxicated love, and, unable to resist it, murmured : 

" Because I love — thee.'* 

Had he heard aright? Was it not the trees 
whispering to the summer air, or the birds coo- 
ing beneath the eaves? Or had an angel borne 
the message from that heaven which to-day was 
so radiant and bo silvei^bright ? 



He still knelt, and pressed her trembling hanJi 
to his lips, while his face was lit up with a joy, 
which Therese had never seen there before. 

" Have I found you at last, star of my dark 
and solitary Ufe ? *' said he. ** Are you mine at 
last, shy gazelle, that so long have escaped 
me, bounding higher and higher up the icy ateepa 
of this cheerless world ? Oh, Therese, why did 
I not find you in the early years of Ufe ? And 
yet I thank Heaven that you are mine foi 
these few fleeting moments, for they have taken 
me back to the days of my youth and its beau- 
tiful illusions 1 Ah, Therese, from the first hour 
when I beheld you advancing on your father*B 
arm to greet me, proud as an empress, calm as a 
vestal, beautiful as Aphrodite, my heart acknowl- 
edged you as its mistress 1 Since then I have been 
your slave, kissing your shadow as it went before 
me, and yet not conscious of my insane passion 
until your father saw me with that rose— and then 
I knew that I loved you forever I Yes, Therese, 
you are the last love of an unfortunate nuin, 
whom the world calls an emperor, but who lies at 
your feet, as the beggar before his idetJ of the 
glorious Madonna ! Bend to me. Madonna, and let 
me drink my last draught of love! I shaU soon 
have quafifed it, and then — ^your father will be 
here to remind me that you are a high-bom 
countess, the priceless treasure of whose love 1 
may not possess 1 Kiss me, my Therese, and con- 
secrate my lips to holy resignation ! *' 

And Therese, too bewildered to resist, bent 
forward. Their lips met, and his arms were 
around her, and time, place, station, honor — 
every thing vanished before the might of thdr 
love. 

Suddenly they heard an exclamation — and there, 
at the pordUrty stood' the father and the suitor of 
Therede, their pale and angry faces turned tow- 
ard the lovers. 

The emperor, burning with shame and fiiry, 
sprang to his feet. Therese, with a funt cry, hid 
her face in her hands, and, trembling with fear, 
awaited her sentence. 

There was a deep silence. Each one seemed 
afraid to speak, for the first word uttered in that 
room might be treason. With dark and sullen 
faces, the two noblemen looked at the imperial 
culprit, who, leaning against the window, with head 
upturned to heaven, seemed scarcely able to sus- 
tain the weight of his own anguish. The stillness 
was insupportable, and it was his duty to break 
it He glanced at the two men who, immovable 
and frowning, awaited this explanation. 

Joseph turned to Therese, who had not yet 
withdrawn her hands. She felt as if she could 
never face the ^orld again. 

" Rise, Therese, and give me your band,** said 
he, aulhohtatively. 

She obeyed at once, and the emperor, pressing 
that trembling hand within his own, led her to 
her father. 

"Count Dietrichstein,** said he, ^^you reminied 
me to-day of the long-tried loyalty of your house, 
and asked me, as your reward, to advise your 
danghter*s acceptance of the husband you have 
chosen for her. I have fulfilled my promise, and 
Therese has consented to obey your commands. 
She promises to renounce her dream of entering a 
convent, and to become the wife of Count Kinsky. 
Is it not so, Therese ? Have I not your approind 
in promising these things to your father f *' 
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'*It is 80,** mnnnured Thcrese, turning pale as 
death. 

**And now, Count Dietrichstein/* contiTtned 
Joseph, " I will allow you to postpone your mis- 
sion to Brussels, so that before you leave Vienna 
you may witness the nuptials of your daughter. 
In one week the marriage will be solemnized in 
the imperial chapel. Count Einsky, I deliver your 
bride into your bands. Farewell! I shall meet 
you in the chapeL** 

He bowed, and hurried away. He heard the 
cry which broke fiom the lips of Therese, al- 
though he did not turn his head when her father's 
Toice called loudly for help. But seeing that the 
conntees^s maid was walking in the park, he over- 
took her, saying, hastily, " Go quickly to the pavil- 
ion ; the Countess Tlierese has fainted.'* 

Then he hastened away, not keeping the walks, 
but trampliug heedle&sly over the flowers, and 
dashing past the lilacs and laburnums, thinking 
of that fearful hour when Adam was driven from 
Paradise, and wondering whether the agony of 
toe first man who sinned had been greater than 
his to-day, when the sun was setting upon the 
last dream of love which he woiaI.*^ ever have in 
this world I 



CHAPTER CLXXL 

THB TURKISH W ii B . 

The bolt had fallen. Russia had declared war 
against Turkey. On the return of the emperor 
from his unfortunate pilgrimage to Count Die- 
trichstein*8 villa, three couriers awaited him from 
Petersburg, Constantinople, an '. Berlin. Besides 
various dispatches from Count Cobenzl, the cou- 
rier from Petersburg brought an autographic let- 
ter from the empress. Catharine reminded the 
emperor of the promise which he hid made in St. 
Petersburg, and renewed at Cherson, and an- 
nounced that the hour hud arrived for its fulfil- 
ment. The enmity so long smothered under the 
ashes of simulated peace had kindled and broken 
out into the fiames of open war. 

The Porte himself had broken the peace. On 
account of some arbitrary act of the Russian am- 
bassador, he had seized and confined him in the 
Seven Towers. Russia had demanded his release, 
and satisfaction for the in^^ult. The sultan had 
replied by demanding the restoration of the 
Crimea, and the withdrawal of the Russian fleet 
from the Black Sea. 

The disputants had called in the Austrian inter- 
nuncio, but all diplomacy was vain. Indeed, nei- 
ther Russia, Turkey, nor Austria had placed any 
reliance upon the negotiations for peace; for 
' while they were pending, the three powers were 
all assiduously preparing for war. In the spring 
of 1788, the Austrian internuncio declined any 
further attempt at mediation, and hostilities be- 
tween Russia and Turkey were renewed. 

Jos^eph received the tidings with an outburst of 
Joy. They lifted a load of grief from his heart ; 
for war, to him, was balsam for every sorrow. 

** Now I shall be cured of this last wound I ** 
exclaimed he, as he paced his cabinet, the dis- 
patches in bis hand. " God is merciful — He has 
sent the remedy, and once more I shall feel like a 



sovereign and a man I How I long to hear the 
bullets hiss and the battle rage ! Tliere are no 
myrtles for me on earth ; perchance I may yet be 
permitted to gather its laurels. Welcome, 
war! Welcome the march, the camp, and the 
battle-field ! ** 

He rang, and commanded the presence of Field- 
Marshal Lacy. Then he read his dispatches again, 
glancing impatiently, from time to time, at the 
door. Finally it opened, and a page anuoun'cod 
the field-marshal. Joseph came hurriedly for- 
ward, and grasped the hands of his lung-tried 
friend. 

" Lacy,** cried he, " from this day you shall be 
better pleased than you have been with me of 
late. I have seen your reproving looks-*— nay, do 
not deny it, for they have been as significant as 
words ; and if I made no answer, it was perhaps 
because 1 was guilty, and bad nothing to say. You 
have sighed over my dejection for months past, 
dear friend, but it has vanished with the tidings I 
have just received. I am ready to rush out into 
the storm, bold and defiant as Ajax ! ** 

''Oh, how it rejoices my heait to hear such 
words ! ** replied Lacy, pressing Joseph's hand. ** I 
recognize my hero, my emperor again, and victory 
is throned upon his noble brow I With those 
flashing eyes, and that triumphant bearing, you 
will inspire your Austrians with such entbu^iil8m, 
that every man of them will follow whithersoever 
his commander leads I ** 

" Ah," cried Joseph, joyfully, " you have guess- 
ed, then, why I requested your presence here ! 
Yes, Lacy, war is not only welcome to \ou and 
to me, but I know that it will alM) rejoice the 
hearts of the Austrian army. And now I invite 
you to accompany me on my campaign against 
the Turks, and 1 give you chief command of my 
armies ; for your valor and patriotism entitle you 
to the distinction.** 

**■ Your majesty knows that my life is consecra- 
ted to your service,** replied Lacy, with strong 
emotion. *' You kn<)w with what pride I would 
fight at your side, secure that victory must alwayv 
perch upon the banners of my gallant emperor.** 

** And you rejoico, do you not. Lacy, that our 
foe is to be the Moslem f ** 

Lacy was silent for a while. '* I should rejoice 
from my soul," replied he, with some hesitation, 
'* if Austria were fighting her own battles.** 

" Our ally is distastefid to you ? *' asked Jo- 
seph, laughing. ''You have not yet leanied to 
love Russia f ** 

''I have no right to pass judgment upon 
those whom your majesty has deemed worthy 
of your alliance, sire." 

" No evasions. Lacy. You are pledged to 
truth when you enter these palace walls." 

" Well, sire, if we are in the palace of truth, 
I must confess to a prejudice against Russia 
and Russia's empress. Catharine calls for your 
majesty*B assistance, not to further the cause of 
justice or df right, but to aid her in making 
new conquests.** 

" I shall not permit her to make anv new 
conquests ! ** cried Joseph. " She may fight out 
her quarrel with Turkey, and, so far, I shall keep 
my promise and sustain her. But 1 shall lend 
my sanction to none of her '«nbitious schemes. 
I suffered the Port.e to cede Tauris to Catha- 
rine, because thlo cession was of inestimable ad* 
vantage to me. It protected my boundaries from 
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the Turk himself, and then it produced dissension 
between the courts of St. Petersburg and Berlin, 
and so deprived the latter of her powerful ally.* 
But having permitted Russia to take possession 
of the Crimea, the aspect of ai&irs is change 1. 
I never shall suffer the Russians to establish 
themselves in Con tantinople. The turban I con- 
ceive to be a safer neighbor for Austria than 
the hat* At this present time Russia offers 
me the opportunity of retaking Belgrade, and 
avenging the humiliation sustained by my father 
at the hands of the Porte. For two hundred 
years these barbarians of the East have been 
guilty of bad faith toward my ancestors, and 
the time has arrived when, as the avenger of all 
mankind, I shull deliver Europe from the infidel, 
and the world fro m a rce which for centuries 
has been the scourge of every Christian na- 
tion "t 

'* And in this glorious struggle of Christianity 
and civilization against Islamism and barbarism, 
X shall be at my emperor's side, and witness his 
triumph ! This is a privilege which the last drop 
of my blood would be inadequate to buy I *' 

The emperor again gave his hand. "I knew 
that you would be as glad to follow me as a 
"^ar-horse to follow the trumpet's call. This time 
ive shall have no child's play ; it shall be war, 
grim, bloody war ! Ani now to work. In one 
hour the courier must depart, who bears my man- 
ifesto to the Porte. No, Lacy," continued the 
emperor, as Lacy prepared to leave, ** do not go. 
As commanderuin-chief, you should be thoroughly 
acquainted with the premises of our affair with 
Turkey, and you must hear boll ♦he manifestoes 
which I am about to dictate. The first, of course, 
declares war against the Porte. The second is, 
perhaps, a mere letter to the successor of the 
great Fn^erick. Ilis majesty of Prussia, fore- 
seeing, in his extreme wisdom, that I am likely 
to declare war against Turkey, is so condescend- 
ing as to offer himself as mediator bptween us ! 
Tciu shall hear my answer, and tell me what you 
think of it." 

Lai y bowed, and the emperor opening the door 
leadi.ig to the chancery, beckoned to hi:) private 
secr.'tary. He entered, took his seat, and held his 
pen ready to indite what Joseph should dictate. 
Lacy retired to the embrasure of a window, and 
with his arms crossed stood partly hidden by the 
heavy crimson velvet curtains, his eyes fixed upon 
his idolized sovereign. 

Joseph went restlessly to and fro, and dictated 
his manifesto to the Porte. Referring to his 
alliance with Russia, and the failure of his at- 
tempts at intervention, he went on to say that as 
the sincere friend and ally of the empress, he was 
compelled to fulfil his obligations, and reluctantly 
to take part in the war which Catharine had 
declared against Turkey. { 

" Now," said the emperor, " take another sheet 
and write *To his majesty, the King of Prus- 
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" My Royal Brother — 

*• It is with feelings of profound regret that 1 
fiiid myself forced to decline your majesty's most 

* Th« emperor*8 own words.— See Gross- Hoffln^er, lit., 
pp. 428, 429. 
t The emrieroii^fi own words.— See " Letters of Joseph 
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friendly offers of mediation with Turkey. 1 am 
obliged to unsheathe my sword, and I shall not 
return it to* the scabbard until it shall have won 
full reparation for all the wrongs sustained by my 
forefathers at the hands of the Porte. Your ma- 
jesty is a monarch, and as such, you are acquainted 
with the rights of kings. And is this undertiiking 
of mine against Turkey any thing more than au 
attempt to resume the rights of which my throne 
has been difposs:essed ? 

*' The Turks (and perhaps not they alone) have 
a maxim, that whatever they lose in adverse times, 
they must win back when opportunity is favorable. 
By such means the house of HohenzoUern has 
attained its present state of prosperity. Albert 
of Brandenburg wrested the duchy of Prussia 
from its order, and his successors, at the peace of 
Oliva, maintained their right to the sovereignty of 
that country. 

" Your majesty's deceased uncle, in like man- 
ner, wrested Silesia from my mother at a time 
when, surrounded by enemies, her only defences 
were her own true greatness and the loyalty of 
her subjects. 

** What equivalent for her lost possessions has 
Austria received at the hands of those European 
courts who have blown so many blasts on thi 
balance of power ? 

** My forefathers were forced at different time? 
to yield up Spain, Naples, Sicily, Belgrade, the 
principality of Silesia, Parma, Piacenza, Guastalla, 
Tortona, and a portion of Lombardy. What has 
Austria taken in return for these heavy losses ? 

" A portion of the kingdom of Poland ! And 
one of less value than that asr^ignei to Rusisia. 

** I hope that you will not dispute the justice of 
my resolve to make war upon the Porte, and tnat 
you will not hold me less a fiiend because I may 
do some injury to the Ottoman. Your majesty 
may rest assured that under similar drcumstances, 
I should apply the same principles to myself, were 
I possessed of any of y<w/r territory. 

** I must also announce to you that, for some 
years to come, diplomacy must ;pve place to Wiur. 

" Hoping for a continuation of your majesty^ 
friendship, I am, with highest esteem, your friend 
and brother, Joseph.*' * 

The letter concluded, the emperor dismissed 
his secretary and threw himself into an arm-chair. 

" Well, Lacy," said he, " are you plea^^ed with 
my letter f Have I convinced the king that it is 
my duty to declare war against the Moslem ? " 

** Sire," said Lacy, approaching, " I thank you 
from my heart for the privil^e of hearing that 
letter. I know not which to admire most, your 
majesty's admirable knowledge of the history of 
your house, or the quiet sharpness with which 
you have made your statements. But this I know, 
that had you forbidden me to accompany you, I 
should have been, for the first time in my life, 
rebellious ; for if I had not been allowed to fight 
as an oflScer, I should have done so as a private." 

" There spoke my Lacy, my own gallant Aus- 
trian ! " exclaimed Joseph. " To work, then, to 
work ! Promulgate your orders and set your 
men in motion. In two days we must have two 
hundred thousand men on our frontiers We 
must draw a gigantic cordon from the Dniester to 
the Adriatic. The main bo ly, however, rrnat go 

♦ ** Letters of Joseph II.,'' paaje 121, and the foUowiog: 
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forward to Semlin and Futak. We two follow the 
main army, and day after to-morrow we must set 
out, and — no," said the emperor, interrupting 
biiiiself, while all the light died out from bis 
countenance. " Ko— I cannot set out for a week 
yet. I must first bid adieu to the last tie that 
binds my heart (as a man) to this life ! That tie 
rivei^ I live as an emperor and a warrior. 
Once in camp, I shall, Heaven be praised I forget 
all things else, and be myself again 1 " 



CHAPTER CLXXII. 

MABBIAGE AND BEPABATION. 

Ths eight long, weary days had gone by, the 
preptiiations for war were complete, and the em- 
peror was ready to join his. army. He had 
worked day and night, refusing to rest, and an- 
swering all remonstrances with a sad smile. 

" I was not bom a sovereign to devote my life 
to my own comfort," said ho, " but to consecrate 
it to my empire. When I become too feeble to do 
my duty, I shall ask for a pen^-^ion, and retire to a 
convent, like Charles the Fifth. I have no taste, 
however, for the vocation, sincerely hoping to die 
as 1 have lived — an emperor." 

" But, sire," said the imperial physician. Von 
Quarin, " your first duty is to preserve your life 
for Austria's sake. Tou have a hot fever, and 
your eyes and cheeks are hollow." 

" Give me a cool drink, doctor, perchance it 
may refresh my burning heart," said Joseph, with 
sad irony. 

*^ Cool drinks will do no good unless your ma- 
jesty consents to take some rest. Sleep is the 
sovereign remedy of which you are in need, sire." 

**I do not wish to sleep," replied Joseph, 
gloomily. "Sleep brings happy dreams, and I 
bate them because of their falsehood 1 Who 
would dream of bliss, to wake and find it all a 
lie!" 

** Your valet told me that you did not lie down 
last night." 

"My valet is a chatterbox, and knows not what 
he says." 

" But, your majesty, I know that you have not 
been to bed." 

" Then I slept in an arm-chair 1 But no, I will 
not deny it. I sat up all night, Quarin, for I had 
an important duty to perform before leaving 
Vienna. I was making my will." 

*' Your will I " repeated Von Quarin. ** Surely 
your majesty does not fear — " 

" No, I fear nothing — certainly not death," re- 
turned the emperor. " It must be sweet to die, 
and part from the disappointments of life; for 
man either goes to eternal sleep, or wakes forever 
to eternal happiness ! I am not afraid of death, 
but I must put my house in order, for bullets 
respect no man, and they have never yet been 
taught that an emperor is not to be approached 
without ceremony. One might strike me on the 
head and send me to my eternal rest. Why, what 
a doleful face you wear, Quarin I ^VEmperewr 
est morit — Vive VEmpereurP I shall be- 
queath to you a noble young emperor and a 
beautiful and charming empress. Is not that bet- 



ter than a surly old fellow like myself? Francis 
is my pride, and his sweet Elizabeth is like a 
daughter to me. I must then make my will, and 
provide for my children. Now, doctor, have you 
forgiven me for sitting up all night ? " 

" I have nothing to forgive, sire ; but I implore 
you grant roe one request." 

" You wish to dose me with medicine I I see it 
in your face ; you carry an apothecary's shop in 
your eyes just now." 

"No, sire, I wish to ask permission to follow 
you as your surgeon, that if any thing should hap- 
pen, I may be there." 

" No, Quarin, you must not follow me. I can- 
not be guilty of the egotism whidi would monop- 
olize your valuable services. A soldier m the 
field has no right to be sick, lest he be suspected 
of cowardice ; and as for casualties — why, if a ball 
should strike me, there are plenty of army sur- 
geons who will dress my wounds as they dress 
those of my men. Remain at home, then, my 
friend, and do better .crvice by far than you could 
render me on the battle-field. Farewell now. In 
two hours I leave, but before that time I have 
some important business on hand. First, I must 
go with my wid to Prince Kaunitz." 

"Did your ms^esty hear that he hal almost 
struck the Countess Clary, and had banished her 
from his presence for a week, because she had 
pronounced the word *■ testament ' in his hearing y " 

" Yes, I was told of it, and I shall take good 
care not to bring down the vials of his wrath upon 
my head," said Joseph, Uughing. " I shall not 
pronounce the word * testament,* I shall speak of 
my treaty of peace with Ufe, and use every pre- 
caution to save his highnesses feelings. Strange 
mystery of life I " continued the emperor, musing, 
" forever changing shape and hue, like the nimble 
figures of a kaleidoscope I Well, I must use 
stratagem in this matter of the * testament,' for 
Kaunitz must assume the regency of the empire, 
and then — then — I must attend a wedding. After 
that, the battle-field 1 Adieu, Quarin — ^if we meet 
no more on earth, I hope that we shall meet 
above." 

One hour later the emperor returned from ih^ 
hotel of his prime minister, and entered the im- 
perial chapel. He was in full dress, decked with 
all his orders. It was only on state occasions that 
Joseph appeared in his magnificent uniform ; he 
had not worn it since the marriage of his nephew 
to the Princess Elizabeth of Wiirtemberg. But 
his face was very pale, and when he perceived the 
bride, he leaned for one moment against a friendly 
pillar that saved him from reeling. This weak- 
ness however, lasted but a moment, and he walked 
firmly up to the altar, where the bridal party stood 
awaiting the imperial entrance. 

The emperor approached Count Dietrichstein, 
and greeted him cordially ; then turning to Count 
Elinsky he extended his hand. The bridegpoom 
did not appear to see this, for he cast down his 
eyes, and made a deep inclination, while Joseph^ 
with a sad smile, withdrew his hand. 

He had not dared to look /ipon the trfimbling 
bride, who, seated on a chair, and surrounded by 
her attendants, had just recovered from a swoon. 
Her aunt, the Countess Dietrichstein, explained 
that from Therese's childhood, she never had been 
able to overcome her terror of lightning ; and cer* 
tainly, if this were so, she had every reason for 
terror now. The whole sky was darkened by one 
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iense pnll of heavy clouds ; the stained windows 
of the chapel were fiery with angry lightning, 
while fierce above their heads the rolling thun- 
der boomed along the heavens, and then died 
away in low mutterings that made the earth 
tremble. 

There was no time to await the passing away 
of the storm, for the guests at that hurried bri-Jid 
were impatient to depart. The carriages of the 
emperor and of Count Dietrichstein were without, 
and neither could tarry long in Vienna. At the 
altar stood Therese^s uncle, Count Leopold von 
Thun, Bishop of Passau, and around him was 
grouped a stately array of prelates and priests. 
Count Dietrichstein whispered in his daughter's 
ear. She rose from her seat, but her light figure 
swayed to and fro like a slender tree before the 
advancing storm, and her lovely face was pale as 
that of a statue just leaving the hand of the 
sculptor. Therese's fear of lightning was no fic- 
tion, and she almost sank to the floor as a livid 
flash glanced across the form of the emperor, and 
enveloped him in a sheet of living flame. Un- 
heeding it, he moved on toward the unhappy girl, 
and without a word or a look extended his hand. 
Therese, trembling, give him hers, and started 
when she felt the burning clasp that closed noon 
her icy fingers. The emperor led her to the altir ; 
behind came the aunt and father of the bride, and 
between them Count Rinsky, whose jealous eyes 
watched every movement of those hands which 
joined together for the space of a moment, were 
about to be sundered forever. 

Nothing, however, was to be seen. The em- 
peror's eyes were fixed upon the altar, those of 
Therese were cast down. Neither saw the other. 
Only the burning pressure of one hand and the 
clammy coldness of the other revpaled to both 
the extent of the sacrifice they were making to 
the Moloch of the world's opinion. 

Now they stood before the altar. The emperor 
gave the bride into the hands of the bridegroom, 
and stepped aside to take his place. 

The ceremony over, the bishop pronounced the 
blessing, and all present knelt to receive it. Jo- 
seph and Therese were side by side. With a sigh 
they raised their eyes to heaven, each praying for 
the other. The emperor's eyes were dim with 
tears, but he dashed them away, and, rising from 
his knees, prepared to congratulate the bride. 

A peal of thunder drowned the few worls 
which he murmured. But her heart caught the 
meaning, and she whispered in return : 

" Yes, in heaven." * 

Then be dropped her hand, and addressed him- 
self to the bridegroom. 

" Count Kinsky," said he, authoritatively, " I 
wish to speak with you in private." 

The count, with a scowl, followed his sover- 
eign to the nave of the chapel, where, at a distance 
from the bridal party, they were in no danger 
of being overheard. 

** Count," said the emperor, gravely, " you love 
the Countess Therese ? " 

Count Kinsky was silent for a while. Then, 
suddenly, he replied in,sharp, cutting accents : 

•* I have loved her." 

The emperor repeated his words. 

** You have loved her ? Do you, then, love 
her no longer? " 

** No. I love hei no longer." 

** When did you cease to love hor ? " 



" On this day week, your majesty," said tb« 
count, defiantly. 

Joseph would not seem to observe tlie look 
which accompanied these words. His voice was 
unchanged, as he replied : 

" Count, although you feel resentful toward 
me, you believe me to be a man of honor, do 
you not?" 

" 1 do, sire." 

" Then I swear to you by all that is sacred 
to me as man and sovereign, that Therese is as 
pure in the sight of Heaven us its brightest angeL 
I swear to you that she is as worthy as ever 
she was to be loved and esteemed by her hus- 
band as his wife and the future mother of his 
children." 

" Your majesty must have formed an intimate 
acquaintance with the countess, to be able to an- 
swer foi her purity of heart," returned Kinsky, 
coldly. 

Joseph looked up, pained. 

" Ah ! " said he, *^ you are implacable. But 
you believe me, do you not ? " 

The count inclined his head. 

" I dare not doubt my sovereign's word." 

" Then you will love Therese as she deserves 
to be loved ? " 

"Love is not to be controlled — ^not even by 
an emperor. My love and hate are not to be 
drawn off and on like a glove ! " 

*' Hate I " cried the emperor, shocked. " Great 
God ! it cannot be possible that you hate the 
woman whom you have voluntarily chosen, and 
whom even now, before yon ler altar, you have 
sworn to love. Why, then, did you mairy her?" 

" Sire, you commanded me to do so just one 
week ago, and, as a loyal subject, I was com- 
pelled to obey. You gave me no alternative, and 
I married her." 

"She will make you happy," replied Joseph, 
in a faltering voice. " I beseech of you, ue 
gentle with her. Her heart is not at ease, and 
she needs all your tenderness to restore her to 
happiness." 

Count Kinsky bowed frigidly. 

" Will your majesty allow me to ask a favor 
of you ? " said he. 

" It will gratify me to do any thing for you," 
rephed Joseph, his eyes lighting up with pleasure. 

" Then I ask of your majesty, on your honor, 
to answer the question I am about to ask." 

" On my honor, count, I will answer it," said 
Joseph, smiling. 

" What did your majesty say to the countess 
just now, and what was her reply ? " 

The emperor was thunderstruck — he could not 
articulate a word. 

" Your majesty was so obli^ng as to promise 
an answer." 

" Yea, count, yes," faltered the emperor. " You 
shall be satisfied. I said, * Farewell, Therese, I 
shall claim thee in heaven.' " 

"Your majesty was so condescending as to 
address my wife in this famihar strain? And 
her reply was — " 

" Only these words, * Yes, in heaven.' ** 

" 1 thank your majesty." 

They both returned to the company. Joseph 
cast one last look at Therese, who, pale and rigid, 
was receiving the congratulations of her unsus- 
pecting friends, and then he addressed her (kther. 

" Well, count, I believe that our furlough has 
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expired, and we must return to our commands. 
Farewell 1 and may we both return TictoriouB to 
Vienna ! " 

A half an hour later, an imperial ealeche con- 
vejed him to the army, and to Field-Marshal La- 
cy, who had preceded him there by several days. 

At the same moment, the travelling-carriage of 
Count Kinsky drove up to his hotel. Count 
Dietrichstein, before setting out, had accompanied 
his daughter to her husband's residence, and had 
bidden her adieu. Therese was now alone. She 
shuddered as she heard ('ount Kinsky's step, and 
wished from her soul that death would release 
her from the hateful tie which bound them to- 
gether. 

The door opened, and he appeared. She ut- 
tered a faint cry, and pressed her hands to her 
throbbing heart Count Kinsky answered theory 
with a laugh of ^com. 

•* Are you afraid ? " said he, striding toward 
her, and contemplating her with a face indicative 
of smothered passion. 

Therese raised her eyes, and looked fearlessly 
into his eyes: *^No, Count Kinsky., I am not 
nfraid, nor would 1 fear, if you had come to kill 
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me. 

The count laughed aloud. ** Ah ! *' cried he, in 
a harsh, grating voice, ** you think that I might 
do like Prince Bragation and the Duke of Orleans, 
who strangled their young wives because they 
suspected them of infidelity ! My dear madame, 
these romantic horrors belong to a bygone centu- 
ry. In this sober and prosaic age, a nobleman 
avenges his wounded honor, not by murder, but 
by contempt. I have only intruded myself to ask 
i( you are ready to start ? " 

" I am ready," replied Therese, wearily. 

'* Then allow me to accompany you to the car- 
riage." 

" My father having given you my hand, I have 
no right to refuse your escort." 

" Before we go, be so condescending as to say 
which one of my estates you prefer for a resi- 
dence." 

"Select my residence yourself, count; you 
know that I have never visited your estates. " 

** Then I choose for you my castle in Hungary, 
near the Turkish frontier, for there you will have 
the latest news from the army and its commanders." 

Therese made no reply to this surcasm. She 
bent her head, and said : " I am ready to submit 
myself to your decision in all things." 

" I hope that the Countess Therese will not 
long have to live in subjection to her husband," 
continued he, " and that the journey which I am 
about to undertake will result happily for us both. 
You go to Hungary, I to Rome. I go to implore 
of the pope a divorce." 

" You are going to sue for a divorce ? " asked 
Therese. ** Perhaps you can spare yourself the 
trouble of a journey to Rome, count, for I have 
already anticipated your wishes. My petition to 
bis holiness went several days ago, and — ^'* 

" His maje ty, the emperor, was so obliging as 
to send it by an imperial courier. Is that what 
you weri! about to say ? " 

Therese continued as though she had not heard 
the interruption : " My application went through 
Monsignore Garampi, the papal nuncio, who 
promised to use his influence in my bfhalf." 

"What an edifying couple!" exclaimed Kinsky, 
with another scornful laugh. "How congenial I 



The same wishes, and, unconi?ciously, the very 
same deeds ! What a pity we must part so soon, 
for, I leave you to-day; nor shall I have the 
pleasure of seeing you again until I bring you a 
decree of divorce." 

" You will be most welcome," returned The- 
rese, calmly. " Now be so good as to escort mo 
to my carriage." 

"Pray give me your arm. I have but one 
more observation to make. I hope that you will 
now be able to prove substantially to the emperor 
that it was quite useless for him to shelter him- 
self behind the words, * I shall claim thee in 
heaven ! ' But if I muy presume so far, I rjqnest 
that you will defer these demonstrations until I 
return from Rome with my letters of divorce." 

Therese had no strength to retort. She hung 
down her head, and large scalding tears fell from 
her eyes. Count Kinsky placed her in the car- 
riage, closed the door, and then returned to his 
own travelling-chariot, which was a few paces be- 
hind. The two equipages thundered down the 
streets together, but at the gates they parted, the 
one taking the road for Hungary, the other for 
Rome.* 



CHAPTER OLXXIII. 

THB LAST DBEAM OF GLOST. 

Destiny was testing the fortitude of the em- 
peror with unrelenting harshness. It would seem 
that inflexible fate stood by, while one by one 
this m.m^s hopes of fame, honor, and love were 
wrested away, that the world might see and know 
how much of bitterness and disappointment it is 
in the power of one human, heart to endure. 

In the ^Netherlands and in Hungary he was 
threatened with rebellion. The Magyars espe- 
cially resented the violation of their constitutional 
rights ; in Tyrol, too the people were disaffected ; 
and Rome had not yet pardoned him the many 
indignities she had endured at his hands. This 
verv war, which he had welc( m.d as a cure for his 
domestic sorrows, was yielding him naught but 
annoyance and misery. 

Yes, destiny had decreed that nothing which he 
undertook should prosper. His army, which was 
encamped in the damp marshes that lie between 
the Danube and Save, was attacked by a malari- 
ous fever more destructive by far than the blood- 
iest struggle that ever reddened the field of battle. 
The ho.<pitals were crowded with the sick and 
dying, and the enfeebled soldiers, who dragged 

♦ This whole story la historical. The "heavenly 
Therese," as she is called hy Horinayer, was really married 
and thus abandoned by her husband, who persisted in be- 
lieving that the connection between herself and the em- 
peror was not guiltless. But the coant met with no suc- 
cess in the matter of the divorce. The pone reftised ic, 
perhaps because be wished to prove to reoellions Auotrlik 
the power of the church. Tears passed by before the ile- 
cree was obtained. Finally Theiese di-posed that she 
was ravried under compulsion, and that the storm had 
so terrified her that she oad been almost insensible during 
the ceremony, so much so thiit Bishop Leopold von Thun 
also deposed that he had &ot heard her assent These 
declarations proving the marriage to have been inyalid, 
the divorce was granted. After the death of Joseph, 
Therese married Count Max Meerveldt, the same who in 
1797 concluded the peace of Campo Formlo with Napo- 
leon.— Sec Hormayer, *'The Emperor Franz and Metter 
nich : a Fragment," page 180. 
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themselves about their camps, wore sullen and 
discontented faces ; a spirit of insubordination 
was beginning to manifest itself among the troops, 
and the very men who would have rushed to the 
cannon^s mouth, grew cowardly at the approach 
of the invisible foe that stole away their lives, by 
the gradual and insidious poison of disea^e. The 
songs and jests of the bivouac were hushed, the 
white tents were mournful as sepulchres, and the 
men lost all confidence in their lea(lei*s. Thev 
now accused the emperor and Lacy of incapacity, 
and declared that they must either be disbanded 
or led against the enemy. 

This was precisely what Joseph had been long- 
ing to do, but he was compelled to await the 
advance of the Russians, with whom it had been 
arranged that the Austrians were to make a junc- 
tion before they marched into Turkey. The 
Russians, however, had never joined the emperor; 
for some misunderstanding with Sweden had 
compelled the czarina to defend her northern 
frontier, and so she had as yet been unable to 
issemble an army of sufficient strength to march 
Against Turkey. Joseph then was condemned to 
the very same inaction which had so chafed his 
spirit in Bavaria ; for his own army of itself was 
not numerous enough to ^attack the enemy. He 
could not make a move without Russia. Russia 
tarried, and the fever in the camp grew every day 
more fatal. 

Instead of advancing, the heart-sick emperor 
was forced to retreat. His artjillery was withdrawn 
to Peterwardein, and the siege of Belgrade entirely 
relinquished. Disease and death followed the 
Austrians to their new encampment, and louder 
grew the mutterings of the men, and more bitter 
their denunciations of the emperor. 

They little knew that while they were assailed 
by physical infirmities, their hapless chieftain was 
sick both in body and mind. He shared all their 
hardships, and watched them with most unremit- 
ting solicitude. He erected camp hospitals, and 
furnished the sick with wine and delicacies which 
be ordered from Vienna for their use. All military 
etiquette was suspended; even the approach of 
the emperor for the time being was to be ignored. 
Those who were lying down were to remain lying, 
those who were sitting were to keep their seats. 

Meanwhile Joseph walked daily through the 
hospitals, bestowing care and kindness upon all, 
and no man there remarked that the deadly ma- 
laria had affected him in an equal degree with his 
troops. Heat, hardships, and disappointment had 
done their work as effectually upon the command- 
er-in-chief as upon the common soldier ; but no 
one suspected that fever was consuming his life ; 
for by day, Joseph was the Providence of his 
army, and by night, while his men were sleeping, 
he was attending to the affairs of his vast empire. 
He worked as assiduously in camp as he had ever 
done at home in his palace. Every important 
measure of the regency was submitted to him for 
approval ; the heads of the several departments of 
state were required to send him their reports ; 
and many a night, surrounded by heaps of dis- 
patches, he sat at his little table, in the swampy 
woods, whose noxious atmosphere was fitter for 
the snakes that infested them than for human 
beings of whatever condition in life.* 

^ In the archives of Vienna Is preserved a dispatch of 
Joseph, written in the open woods on the night before 
the tuklng of Sabacz.— ^^ross-Hoflinger, ilL, p. iOi, 



One little ray of light relieved the darkness of 
this gloomy period. This was the taking of the 
fortress of Sabacz where Joseph led the assauU in 
person. Tliree cannoneers were shot by his side, 
and their blood bespattered his face and breast. 
But in the midst of danger he rem<iined perfectly 
composed, and for many a day his countenance 
bad not beamed with an expression of such ani- 
mated deli<2;ht 

This success, however, was no more than a 
lightning-flash relieving the darkness of a tempest- 
uous night. The fortress won, the Austrians went 
back to their miserable encampment in the sickly 
morasses of Siebenbiirgen. 

Suddenly the stagnant quiet was broken by the 
announcement that the Turks had crossed the 
Danube. This aroused the army from their sullen 
stupor, and Joseph, as if freed from an incubus, 
joyfully prepared himself for action. 

The trumpet's shrill call was heard in the camp, 
and the aimy commenced their march. They had 
advanced but a few miles when they were met by 
several panic-stricken regiments, who announced 
that the Austrian lines had been broken in two 
places, that General Papilla had been forced to re- 
treat, and that the victorious Turks were pouring 
their vast hordes into Hungary. 

Like wildfire the tidings spread through the 
army, and they, too, began their retreat, farther 
and yet farther back ; for, ever as they moved, 
they were lighted on their way by the burning 
villages and towns that were the tokens of a bar- 
barous enemy's approach. The homeless fugitives, 
too, rent the air with their cries, and clamored lor 
protection against the cruel infidel 

No protection could they find, for the Austrians 
were too few in number to confront the devasta- 
ting hosts of the invading army. They were still 
compelled to retreat as far as the town of Lugos, 
where at last they might rest from the dreadful 
fatigues of this humiliating flight. With inex- 
pressible relief, the soldiers sought repose. They 
were ordered, however, to sleep on their arms, so 
that the artilleryman was by his cannon, the 
mounted soldier near his horse, and the infantry, 
clasping their muskets, lay in long rows together, 
all forgetting every thing save the inestimable 
blessing of stretching their limbs and wooing sleep. 

The mild summer moon looked down upon their 
rest, and the emperor, as he made a last tour of 
inspection to satisfy himself that all lights were 
extinguished, rejoiced to think that the Turks 
were far away, and his tired Austrians could sleep 
secure. 

Joseph returned to his tent, that is, his caliche. 
He, too, was exhausted, and closed his eyes with 
a sense of delicious languor. The night air, blow- 
ing about his temples, refreshed his fevered brow, 
and he gave himself up to dreams such as are in- 
spired by the silvered atmosphere, when the 
moon, in her pearly splendor, looks down upon 
the troubled earth, and hushes it to repose. 

The emperor, however, did not sleep. For a 
while, he lav with closed eyes, and then, raising 
himself, looked up toward the heavens. Gradual- 
ly the sky darkened ; cloud met cloud and ob- 
scured the moon's disk, until at last the firmament 
was clothed in impenetrable blackness. The em- 
peror, with a sad smile, thought how like the 
scene had been to the panorama of his life, where- 
in every star had set, and whence every raj of 
light had fled forever 1 
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He dreamed on, while bis tired men slept Not 
all, however, for, far toward the left wing of the 
army, a band of hussars were encamped around a 
wagon laden with brandy, and, having much more 
confidence in the restorative powers of liquor than 
of sleep, they had been invigorating themselves 
with deep potations. Another company of sol- 
diers in their neighborhood, awakened by the 
noisy mirth of the hussars, came forward to claim 
their share of the brandy. It was rdused, and a 
brawl ensued, iu which the assailants were re* 
pubed. 

The hussars, having driven them from the field, 
proceeded to celebrate their victory by renewed 
libations, until finally, in a state of complete in- 
ebriation, they fell to the ground, and there slept 
the sleep of the intoxicated. 

The men who had been prevented from par- 
ticipating in these drunken revels, resolved to 
revenge themselves by a trick. They crept stealth- 
ily up to the spot where the hussars were lying, 
and, firing off their muskets, oried out, " The 
Turks! the Turks I" 

Stupefied by liquor, the sleepers sprang up, re- 
peating the cry. It was caught and echoed from 
man to man, while the hussars, with unsheathed 
sabres, ran wildly about, until hundreds and hun- 
dreds were awakened, each one echoing the fear- 
ful words — 

" The Turks I the Turks 1 " 

''Halt! halt!*' cried a voice to the terrified 
soldiers. " Halt, men, halt ! " 

The bewildered ears mistook the command for 
the battle-cry of the Turks, " Allah I Allah ! " and 
the panic increased tenfold. "We are sur- 
rounded ! " shrieked the terror-stricken Austrians, 
and every sabre was drawn, and every musket 
cocked. The struggle began ; and the screams of 
the combatants, the groans of the wounded, the 
sighs of the dying filled the air, while comrade 
against comrade, brother against brother, stood 
in mortal stnfe and slew each other for the unbe- 
lievmg Turk. 

The calamity was irretrievable. The darkness 
of the night deceived every man in that army, 
not one of whom doubted that the enemy was 
there. Some of the terrified soldiers fled back to 
their camps, and, even there, mistaken for Turks, 
they were assaulted with sabre and musket, and 
frightful was the carnage that ensued 1 

In vain the officers attempted to restore disci- 
pline. There was no more reason in those mad- 
dened himian beings than in the raging waves of 
the ocean. The emperor, at the first alarm, had 
driven in his caUcha to the place whence the 
sound seemed to come. 

But what to a panic-stricken multitude was the 
voice of their emperor ? Ball after ball whistled 
past his ears, while he vainly strove to make them 
understand that they were each one slaying his 
brother ! And the night was so hideous, so re- 
lentless in its darkness I Not one star glimmered 
upon the face of the frightful pall above-— the 
stars would not look upon that fratricidal strug- 
gle I 

The fugitives and their infuriated pursuers 
pressed toward a little bridge which spanned a 
stream near the encampment The emperor 
drove rapidly around, and reached the banks of 
the river before them, hoping thence to be heard 
by his men, and to convince them that no Turks 
were by. 

22 



But they heeded the sound of his voice no more 
than the sea heeded that of the royal Canute. 
They preeipit^iteJ themselves toward the bridge, 
driving the carriage of the emperor before them 
to the very edge of the steep river-bank. It 
wavered; they pushed against it with the butt- 
ends of their muskets. They saw nothing — ^they 
knew nothing saye that the carriage impeded their 
flight! 

It fell, rumbling down the precipice into the 
deep waters which bubbled and hissed and then 
closed over it forever. No man heeded its falL 
Not one of all that crowd, which oft had grown 
hoarse with shouts at his coming, paused to sa?e 
the emperor from destruction. But he, calm and 
courageous, although at that moment he could 
have parted with life without a sigh, had made a 
desperate spring backward, and had alighted on 
the ground. 

When he lecovered from the violence of the 
fiill, he found himself unhurt, but alone. Not one 
of his suite was to be seen ; in the mad rush of 
the men for the crossing, they had been parted 
from him. The little rustic bridge had fallen 
in, and those who remained behind had rushed 
with frantic yells in search of some other cross- 
ing. The emperor could hear their cries in the 
dirtunce, iind they filled his heart with anguish in- 
expressible. 

With desponding eyes he gazed upward, and 
murmured, " Oh, that I could die before the sun 
rises upon the horrors of this night ! My soul is 
weary — my every hope dead. Why did I turn 
back when death was smiling from the crystal 
depths of that placid stream ? Even now, I may 
still find rest. Who will ever know how the em- 
peror met his fate?*' He paused, and looked 
around to see if any thing was nigh. Nothing I 
He made one step forwsurd, then shuddering, r^ 
coiled with an exclamation of horror at his misei> 
able cowardice. 

" No 1 " cric^ he, resolutely, " no, I will not die 
— I must not, dare not die. I cannot go to the 
grave misjudged and calumniated by my own sub* 
jects ! I must live, that, sooner or later, they 
may learn how faithfully I have striven to make 
them happy t I must live to convince them that 
the promotion of their welfare has been the end 
and aim of my whole life 1 " * 

At that moment there was a rent in the black- 
ened firmament, and the moon emerged, gradu- 
ally lighting up the dark waters and the lonely 
woods, until its beams shone full upon the pale, 
agitated features of that broken-hearted monarch. 

" The emperor I " cried a loud voice, not far 
away. "The emperor!" and a rider, galloping; 
forward, threw himself from his horse. 

" Fere, your migesty, here is my horse. Mount 
him. He is a sure and fleet animal" 

" You know me, then ? " asked Joseph. 

" Tes, sire ; I am one of your migesty's grooma. 
Will you do me the honor to aocept my horse ? " 

The emperor replied by swinging himself into 
the saddle. " But you, my good feUow, what will 
you do ? " 

" I shall accompany your migesty," replied the 
groom, cheerfully. " There is many a horse seek- 
ing its master to-night, and it will not be long be- 
fore I capture one. This done, if it please your 
migesty, I will conduct you to Earansebes. The 

* The emperor*8 own worda^Habner, 11., p. 48C^ 
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moon bas come out beautlfUly, and I can easily 
find the way.** 

** I have found my way/* murmured the emper- 
or to himself. ** God has pointed it out to me, by 
sending help in this dark, lonely hour. Well, 
life has called me back, and I must bear its 
burdens until Heaven releases me.*' 

Just then a horse came by, at full speed. The 
groom, who was walking by the emperor*s side, 
darted forward, seized the rmns, and swung him- 
self triumphantly into the saddle. 

** Now, sire,** said he, " we can travel lustily 
ahead. We are on the right road, and in one 
hour will reach Karansebes.** 

** Karansebes I ** mused the emperor. ^ * Cara 
mihi udea I * Thus sang Ovid, and from his ode 
a citv took her name — the city where the poet 
tbund his grave. A stately monument to Ovid is 
Karansebes; and now a lonely, heart-sick mon- 
arch is coming to make a pilgrimage thither, cra- 
ving of Ovid's tomb the boon of a resting-place 
for bis weary head. Oh, Cara mihi sedea, where art 
thou ? " 

In the gray of the morning they reached Karan- 
sebes. Here they found some few of the regi- 
ments, the emperor*s suite, and his beloved 
nephew Franz, who, like his uncle, had been al- 
most hurried to destruction by the hapless army, 
but had been rescued by his bold and faithful fol- 
lowers. They had shielded the archduke with 
their own bodies, forming a square around his per- 
son, and escorting him, so guarded, until they had 
penetrated the (Smgerous ranks of the demented 
iugitives.* 

All danger was past, but the events of that 
night were too much for the exhausted frame of 
the emperor. The fever, with which he had 
wresUed so long, now mastered his body with 
such violence that he was no longer able to mount 
his horse. Added to this, came a blow to his heart. 
The army refused to follow him any longer. They 
called loudly for Loudon, the old, hero, who, in 
spite of his years, was the only man in Austria 
who would lead them to victory. 

The emperor, stung to the soul by the mistrust 
of his men, gave up his last hope of military glory. 
He sent for Loudon ; and Loudon, despite his in- 
firmities, came at the summons. 

The old hero was received with shouts of wel- 
come. The huzzas reached the poor, mean room 
where Joseph lay sick with a burning fever. He 
Hstened with a sad smUe, but his courage gave 
way, and scalding tears of disappointed ambition 
moistened his pillow. 

'* Loudon has come,** thought he, "and the em- 
peror is forgotten 1 No one cares for him more I — 
Well — I must return to Vienna, and pray that the 
victory and fame, which have been denied to me, 
may be vouchsafed to Loudon I *' 



CHAPTER CLXXIV. 

THE HVirOABIAirB AOAIIT. 

Disninr had broken the emperor's heart He 
returned from the army seriously ill, and although 
he bad apparently recuperated during the winter, 
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the dose of the year found hun beyond all hope 
of recovery. 

Even the joyful intelligence of Loudon*s vic- 
tories was powerless to restore him to health. 
Loudon had won several battles, and had accom- 
plished that for which Joseph had undertaken the 
war with Turkey. He had once more nueed the 
Austrian flag over the towers of Belgrade.* 

Vienna received these tidings with every demon- 
stration of joy. The city was illuminated for three 
days, and the emperor shared the enthusiasm of 
the people. He took from > his state-uniform the 
magnificent cross of Maria Theresa — the cross 
which none but an emperor had ever worn — and 
sent it to Loudon with the title and patent of 
generalissimo. f He attended the Te j^eum, and 
to all appearances was as elated as his subjects. 
But once alone with Lacy, the mask fell, and the 
smile faded from his colorless lips. 

" Lacy,** said he, ** I would have bought these 
last superfluous laurels of Loudon with my Ufe. 
But for me no laurels have ever grown ; the cy- 
press is my emblem — the emblem of grief.** 

He was right. Discontent reigned in Hungiiry, 
in the Netherlands, and latterly in TyroL On every 
side were murmurs and threats of rebellion against 
him who would have devoted every hour of his 
life to the enlightenment of his subjects. All 
Belgium had taken up arms. The imperial troops 
had joined the insurgents, and now a formidable 
army threatened the emperor. Van der Nrx>t, the 
leader of the revolt, published a manifesto, declar- 
ing Belgium independent of the Austrian empire. 
The insurgent? numbered ten thousand. They 
were headed by the nobles and sustained by the 
clergy. Masses were said for the success of the 
rebels, and requiems were sung for those who fell 
in battle or otherwise.^ The cities of Bnissels, 
Antwerp, Louvain, Mechlin, and Namui, opened 
their doors to the patriots. The Austrian General 
D* Alton fled with his troops to Luxemburg, and 
three millions of florins, belonging to the miUtaiy 
cofiers, fell into the hands of the insurgent8.§ 

Such was the condition of the Austrian empire 
toward the dose of the year 1789. The emperor 
resolved to make one more attempt to bring the 
Belgians to reason, and to this end he sent Count 
Gobenzl to Brussels, and, after hiiri. Prince de 
Ligne. 

The prince came to take leave of the emperor. 
" I send you as mediator between myself and your 
oountrjnnen,** said Joseph, with a languid smile. 
*' Prove to those so^xUled patriots that you, who 
endeavor to reconcile them to their sovereign, are 
the only Belgian of them all who possesses true 
patriotism.** 

" Sire, I shall say to my misguided countrymen 
that I have seen your majesty weep over their dit» 



* The oonquest of Belnade was accompanied by sin- 
S^lar coincidencea. The Emperor Francis (the hasband 
of Maria Thereja) had been in oommand when, in 1739, 
the Turks took it from Austria. His grandson, Franda, 
with his own hand fired the first gun, when it was re- 
taken by Loudon. In 1789 General Wallace sorrendered 
the fortress to Osman Pacha. In 1788 Osman Pacha, the 
son of the latter, sarrendered it to Oeneral (afterward 
Field-MarBhal) Wallace, son of the former. — Hubner, it, 
p 492. 

t This cross was worth 24,000 ducata— GnMs-HoflSnfler, 
ilL,p.600. 

f Gross-Hoffinger. ill., p. 289. 

I D* Alton was cited before the emperor, hat on bis way 
to Vienna he took poison, and died roar days before Jo- 
seph. 
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loyalty. 1 shall tell them that it is not anger 
which they have provoked in your miyesty^s heart, 
but sorrow." 

** Yes,'* replied Joseph, ** I sorrow for their in- 
fatuation, and they are fast sending me to the 
grave. The tiiking of Ghent was my death-strug- 
gle, the evacuation oi Brussels my last expiring 
sigh. Oh !" continued he, in tones of extreme 
anguish — " oh, what humiliatioo I 1 shall surely 
die of it I 1 were of stone, to survive so many 
blows from the band of fate 1 Go, De Ligue, and 
do your best to induce your countrymen to return 
to their aUegiance. Should you fail, dear friend, 
remain there. Do not sacrifice your future to 
me, for you have children." * 

" Yes, gire," replied De Ligne, with emotion, " I 
have children, but they are not dearer to me than 
my fiovtreign. And now, with your majesty's 
permission, i will withdraw, for the hour of my 
departure is at hand. I do not despair of success. 
Farewell, sire, for a while." 

" Farewell forever ! " murmured Joseph, as the 
door closed behind the prince. " Death is not far 
off, and 1 have so much to do ! " 

He arose ha^iily from his arm-chair, and open- 
ing the door that led into the chancery, called his 
three secretaries. 

** Let us to work," said he, as they entered. 

" Sire," replied one of them, in faltering tones, 
** Herr von Quarin desired us, in his name, to im- 
plore of your majesty to rest for a tew uays." 

" I cannot do it," said Joseph, impatiently. 
**If I postpone this writing another day, it may 
never be accomplished at all. Give in your re- 
ports. What aispatches have we from Hun- 
gary ? " 

" They are most unsatisfactory, sire. The 
landed proprietors have refused to contribute 
their share of the imposts, and the people rebel 
against the conscriptiun-act, and threaten the offi- 
cers of the crown with death." 

"Bevolt, revolt everywhere I" exclaimed the 
emperor, shuddering. " But I will not yield ; they 
shall all submit ! " 

The door of the cabinet opened, and the marshal 
of the household entered, announcing a deputation 
of Magyars. 

" A deputation I From whom ? " asked Joseph, 
eagerly. 

" I do not know, sire, but Count Palfy is one 
of the deputies." 

" Count Palfy again 1 " cried the emperor, scorn- 
fully. "When the Hungarians have a sinister 
message to send, they are sure to select Count 
Palfy as their ambassador. Show them to the 
reception-room which opens into my cabinet, 
count 1 will see them there." 

He dismissed the secretaries, and rang for his 
yalet. He could scarcely stand, while Giinther 
was assisting him to change his dressing-gown for 
bis uniform.f His toilet over, he was obliged to 
lean upon the valet for support, fo^ his limbs were 
almost failing him. 

" Oh I " cried he, bitterly, " how it will rejoice 
them to see me so weak and sick I They will go 
home and tell their Hungarians that there is no 
strength left in me to fight with traitors I Biit 
they shall not know it I wiU be the emperor, if 

♦ The emperor's own words.—** (Euvres da Prince de 
Lime.* 

T This WM tbe brother of him who was the lover of 
BaciioL 



my life pay the forfeit of the exertion. Let.d me 
to the door, Giinther. I will lean against one of 
the pillars, and stand while I give audience to thr 
Magyars." 

Gilhther supported him tenderly to the door, 
and then threw it wide open. In the reception 
room stood the twelve deputies, not in court- 
dress, but in the resplendent costume of their own 
nation. They were the same men who, several 
years before, had appeared before the emperor, 
and Count Palf}, the Chancellor of Hungary, was 
the first one to advance. 

The emperor bent his head, and eyed his visitors. 

" If I am not mistaken," said he, " these are 
the same gentlemen who appeared here as Hun- 
garian deputies several years ago." 

"Yes, sire, we are the same men," replied 
Count Palfy. 

" Why Jire you. here again f " 

" To repeat our remonstrances, sire. The king- 
dom of Hungary has chosen the same represent- 
atives, that your majesty may see how unalter- 
able is our determination to defend our right? 
with our lives. Hungary has not changed hex 
attitude, sire, and she will never change it." 

" Nor shall I ever change mine," cried Joseph, 
passionately. ' " My will to-day is the same as 
it was six years ago." 

" Then, sire, you must expect an uprising of 
the whole Hungarian nation," returned Count 
Palfy, gravely. " For the last time we implore 
your majesty to restore us our rights." 

" What do you call your rights ? " asked Jo- 
seph, sarcastically. 

" All that for centuries past has been guaran- 
teed to us by our constitution ; all that each king 
of Hungary, as he came to the throne, has sworn 
to preserve inviolate. Sire, we will not become 
an Austrian province; we are Hungarians, and 
are resolved to retain our nationality. The hiteg- 
rity of Hungary is sorely threatened ; and if your 
majesty refuse to rescue it, we must ourselves hast- 
en to the rescue. Not only our liberties are men- 
aced, but our moneyed interests too. Hungary is 
on the road to ruin, if your majesty does not 
consent to revoke your arbitrary laws, or — " 

" Or y " — isked Joseph, as Palfy hesitated. 

" On the road to revolution," replied the dep- 
uty firmly. 

" You presume to threaten me4 " cried Joseph, 
in a loud voice. 

" I dare deliver the message intrusted to me, 
and, had / been too weak to speak it, intrusted 
to those who accompany me. Is it not so, Mag- 
yars ? " 

" It is, it is," cried all, unanimously. 

"Sire, I repeat to you that Hungary is ad- 
vancing either toward ruin or revolution Like 
the Netherlanders, we will defend our constitution 
or die with it Oh, your majesty, all can yet 
be remedied I Call a convention of the states- 
return the crown of St. Stephen, and come to 
Hungary to take the coronation oath. Then 
you will see how gladly we shall swear allegiance 
to our king, and how cheerfully we will die for 
him, as our fathers did before us, in defence of 
the empress-queen, his mother." 

" Give us our constitution, and we will die fof 
our king ! " cried the Magyars in chorus. 

" Yes, humble myself before you I " exclaimed 
Joseph, furiously. i*You would have the sot 
ereign bow before the will of his vassals 1 " 
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" No, sire," returned Count Paify, with feeling. 
"We would have your miyus;ty adopt the only 
means by which Hungary can be retained to the 
Austrian empii-e. If you refuse to hear us, we 
rise, as one man, to defend our country. We 
swear it in the name of the Hun^^rian nation ! ^' 

'* We swear it in the name of the Hungarian 
nation I '' echoed the Magyars. 

*^ And I/* replied Joseph, pale and trembling 
'with passion, "I swear it in the name of my 
dignity as your sovereign, that I never wiil vield 
to men who defy me, nor will I ever for^ve those 
who, by treasonable importunity, have sought to 
wring from me what I have not thought it expe- 
dient to grant to respectful expostulation I " 

"Sire, if you would give this proof of love to 
your subjects, if, for their saices, you would con- 
de^icend to forget your imperial station, you can 
noi conceive what enthusiasm* of loyalty would 
be your return for this concession. In mortal 
an.\i«>ty we await your final answer, and await it 
until to-morrow at this hour/* 

" Ah ! — you are so magnanimous as to grant 
me i fehoit reprieve ! " shouted the infuriated em- 
peror, lo. in,T all command of himself. " You — " 

Suddenly tic ceased, and became very pale. He 
was sensible that he had burst a blcTod-vessel, and 
he tell the 'warm stream of his life welling up- 
ward, until it moiStened his pallid lips With a 
hasty movement be drew out his handkerchief, 
beli it for a momeut before his mouth, and then 
replaced it quickly iu his bosom. Large drops of 
co.d swi'at stood out t*x>m his biow, and the light 
faded from his eyes. But these haughty Magyars 
should not see him fall ! Thty should not enjoy 
•ije sight of hi.4 sufferings ! 

With one last desperate elTort he collected his 
expiring energies, and stood erect. 

" Go," said he, in firm, distinct tones ; " you 
have stated your grievances, you shall have my 
answer to-morrow." 

" We await your majesty until to-morrow at 
noon," returned Count Palfy. "Then we go, 
never to return." 

" Go ! " cried the emperor, in a piercing voice ; 
and the exasperated Magyars mistook this last cry 
of agony for the culmination of his wrath. They 
bowed in sullen silence, and left the room. 

The emperor reeled back to bis cabinet, and 
fell into a chair. He reached the bell, and rang 
it feebly. 

" Gunther," said he to his valet, and now his 
voice was hardly audible, " send a carriage for 
Quarin. I must see him at once." 



CHAPTER OLXXV. 



THE REVOCATION. 



When Quarin entered the cmperor*g cabinet, 
he found him quietly seated before his escriUnre^ 
half buried in documents. The physician re- 
mained standing at the door, waiting until he 
should be ordered to approach. 

Suddenly Joseph wns intemipted in his writing 
by a spell of coughing. He dropped his pen, and 
leaned back exhausted. Quarin hastened to his 
tide. 



*'Your majesty must not write,** said be^ 
gravely. " You must ky aside all work for a 
time." 

" I believe that I shall have to lay it aside for- 
ever," replied Joseph, languidly. " I sent for 
you to say that I have a lawsuit with my lungs, 
and you must tell me which of us is to gain 
it." • 

" What am I to tell your msjesty ? " asked the 
physician, disturbed. 

The emperor looked up with eyes which glowed 
with the flaming light of fever. " Quarin, you 
understnnd me perfectly. You must tell mc^ in 
regard to this lawsuit with my lungs, which is to 
gain it, myself or death ? Here is my evidence." 

With these words he drew out his handker- 
chief and held it open between his wan, transpar- 
ent hanis. It was dyed in blood. 

" Blood I " exclaimed Quarin, in a tone of 
alarm. " Your m^yesty has received a wound ? " 

" Yes, an interior wound. The Hungarians 
have dealt me my death-blow. This blood is 
welling up from a wounded heart Do not look 
so mournful, doctor. Let us speak of death as 
man to man. Look at me cow, and say whether 
my malady is incurable." 

"Why should it be incurable?" aske<l the 
physician, faltering. " You are young, sire, and 
have a sound constitution." 

" No commonplaces, Quarin, no equivocation," 
cried Joseph, impatiently. "I must have the 
truth, do you hear meV — the truth. I Cimnot 
afford to be surprised by death, for I must pro- 
vide for a nation, and my house must be set in 
order. I am not afraid of death, my friend ; it 
comes to me in the smiling guise of a liberator. 
Therefore be frank, and teU me at once whether 
my malady is dangerous." 

Again he raised his large, brilliant eyes to the 
face of the physician. Quarin*s features were 
convulsed with distress, and tears stood in his 
eyes. His voice was very tremulous as he replied : 

" Yes, sire, it is dangerous." 

The emperor's countenance remained perfectly 
calm. " Can you tell me with any degree of pre- 
cision how long I have to live ? " 

" No, sire ; you may live yet for several weeks, 
or some exdteroent may put an end to your ex- 
istence in a few days. In this malady the patient 
must be prepared at any moment for death." 

" Then it is incurable ? " 

" Yes, sire," faltered Quarin, his tears bursting 
forth afresh. 

The emperor looked thoughtfully before him, 
and for some time kept silefnce. Then extending 
his hand with a smile, he said, " From my soul 1 
thank you for the manly frankness with which 
you have treated me, Quarin, and I desbe now to 
give you a testimony of my gratitude. You have 
children, have you not ? " 

" Yes, sire — two daughters." 

" And you are not rich, I believe ? " 

" The salary which I receive from your ma- 
jesty, united to my practice, affords us a com- 
fortable independence." 

The emperor nodded. " You must do a little 
commission for me," said he, turning to the 
escritoire and writing a few luies, which he pre- 
sented to Quarin. 
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'* Take this paper to the court chancery and 
present it to the bureau of finances. You will 
there receive ten thousand florins wherewith to 
portion your daughters." 

" Oh, sire ! " exclaimed Quarin, deeply moved, 
** I thank you with all the strength of my pater- 
nal heart." 

" No," replied Joseph, gently, " it is my duty 
to reward merit.* In addition to this, I would 
wish to leave you a personal souvenir of my 
friendship. I bestow upon you, as a last token 
of my affection, the title of frtiherr^ and I will 
take out the patent for you myself. Not a word, 
dear friend, not a word ! Leave me now, for I 
must work diligently. Since my hours are num- 
bered, I must make the most of them. Fare- 
well ! Who knows how soon I may have to re- 
call you here ? " 

The physician kissed the emperor^s hand with 
fervor, and turned hastily away. Joseph sank 
back in the chair. His large eyes were raised to 
heaven, and his wan face Ueamed with something 
brighter than resignation. 

At that moment the door of the chancery was 
opened, and the first privj-counciUor came hastily 
forward. 

" What is it ? " said Joseph, with a slightp start. 

"Sire, two couriers have just arrived. The 
first is from the Count Cobenzl. He announces 
that all Belgium, wit^i the exception of Luxem- 
burg, is in the hands of the patriots ; that Van 
der Noot has called a convention of the United 
Pi evinces, which has declared Belgium a repub- 
lic; her independence is to be guaranteed by 
England, Prussia, and Holland. Count Cobenzl 
is urgent in his request for instructions. He is 
totally at a loss what to do." 

The emperor had listened with mournful tran- 
quillity. ** And the second courier ? " said he. 

"The second courier, sire, comes from the 
imperial studtholder of Tyrol" 

"What says hey" 

"He brings evil tidings, sire. Tlie people have 
rebelled, and cry out against the conscription and 
the church reforms. Unless these laws are re- 
pealed, there is danger of revolution." 

The emperor uttered a piercing cry, and pressed 
his hands to his breast. " It is nothing," said 
he, in reply to the anxious and alarmed looks of 
the privy-councillor. " A momentary pang, 
which has already passed away — nothing more. 
Continue your report." 

" This is all, your majesty. The stadtholder 
entreats you to quiet this rebellion and — " 

"And to revoke my decrees, is it not so? 
The same croaking which for eight years has 
been dinned into my ears. Well — I must have 
time to reflect, and as soon as 1 shall have deter- 
mined upon my course of action, you shall learn 
my decision. 

" Rebellion in Tyrol, in Hungary, in the Nether- 
lands ! " murmured the emjieror, when he found 
himself alone. "From every side 1 hear my 
death-knell! My peopl^ would bury me ere I 
have drawn my last sigh. My great ancestor, 
Charles, stood beside his open grave, and volun- 
tarily contemplated his last restin«;-place ; but I ! 
anhiippy monarch, am forced into mine by the 
Ingratitude of a people for whom alone I have 

"'-■ ■ ■ I 

* These are the emiierur^s words. This scene ts hls- 
torloHl.— Habner ii, p. 496. 



lived! Is it indeed so? Must I die with thi> 
mournful conviction that I have lived in vain 1 

ray God, what excess of humiliation Thou hast 
forced upon me ! And what have I done to de- 
serve such a fate ? Wherein have I sinned, that 
my imperial crown should have been lined with 
so many cruel thorns ? Is there no remedy ? must 

1 drink this last bitter chalice ? Must I revoke 
that which I have published to the world as my 
sovereign will ? " 

He ceased, and folding his arms, faced his dif- 
ficult position. For one hour he sat motionless, 
his face growing gradually paler, his brow darker, 
his lips more rigidly compressed together. 

At length he heaved one long, convulsive sigh. 
"No — there is no other remedy. I have toiled in 
vain — my beautiful structure has fallen, and mv 
grave is under its ruins ! my God, why may I 
not have a few months more of life, wherewith to 
crush these aspiring rebels ? — But no I I must die 
now, and leave them to triiunph over my defeat ; 
for I dare not leave to my successor the accursed 
inheritance of civil war. To the last hour of my 
life I must humble my will before the decrees of 
that cruel destiny which has persecuted me from 
boyhood ! Be it so ! — I must clutch at the remedy 
— ^the fearful remedy — I must revoke ! " 

He shuddered, and covered his face with his 
hands. There had been one struggle with his will, 
there was now another with his despair. He 
moaned aloud — scalding tears trickled through his 
poor, wasted fingers, and his whole being bowed 
before the supremacy of this last great sorrow. 
Once— only once, he uttered a sharp cry, and for 
a moment his convulsed countenance was raised to 
heaven. Then his head fell upon the table, and 
his wretchfddness found vent in low, heart-rending 
sobs. 

And thus he spent another long hour. Rnally 
he looked up to heaven and tried to murmur a few 
words ol resignation. But the spectre of his use- 
less strivings still haunted his mind. "All my 
plans to be buried in the grave — ^not one trace of 
my reign left to posterity ! " sighed the unhappy 
monarch. " But enough of repining. I have re- 
solved to make the sacrifice — ^^it is time to act I " 

He clutched his bell, and ordered a page to 
summon the privy-councillor from the adjoining 
room. 

" Now," said the emperor, " let us work. My 
hand is too tremulous to hold a pen ; you must 
write for me. First, in regard to Hungary. Draw 
up a manifesto, in which I restore their constitution 
in all its integrity." 

He paused for a few moments, and wipe(} the 
large drops of cold sweat which were gathering 
over his forehead. "Do you hear?" continued 
he ; " I revoke all my laws except one, and that is, 
the edict of religious toleration. I promise to 
convok<» the imperial diet, and to replace the ad- 
ministration of justice upon its old footing. I 
repeal the laws relating to taxes and conscription 
I order the Hungirian crown to be returned to 
Ofen, and, as soon as I shall have recovered from 
my illness, I promise to take the coronation-oath.* 
W^rite this out and bring it to me for signature. 
Then deliver it into the hands of Count Palfy. 
He will publish it to the Hungarians. 

* This iB the revocation-edict, which, promulgated a 
few weeks before the di«ath of Joseph, caused such as- 
tonisbmeut throughout Europe. — Qross-Hofflnger, lit, p, 
290. 
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" So much for Hungary ! — ^Now for Tyrol. Draw 
up a second manifesto. I repeal the conscription- 
act, as well as all my reforms with respect to the 
church. When this is ready, bring it to me for 
signature ; and dispatch a courier wth it to the 
ihiperial stadtholder. Having satisfied the exac- 
tions of Hungary and Tyrol, it remains to restore 
order in the Netherlands. But there, matters are 
more complicated, and I fear that no' concession 
on my part will avsul at this late hour. I must 
trample my personal pride in the dust, then, and 
humble myself before the pope ! Yes— -6^or« Ou 
pope 1 I wfU write, requesting him to act as medi- 
ator, and beg his hoHness to admoni-^h the clergy 
to make peace with me.* Why do you look so 
sad, my friend ? I am making my peace with the 
world ; I am drawing a pen across the events of 
my life and blotting out my reforms with ink. Make 
out these documents at once, and send ine a courier 
for Kome. Meanwhile I will write to the pope. 
Appearing before him as a petitioner, it is incum- 
bent upon me to send an autographic letter. Re* 
turn to me in an hour." 

When, one hour later, the privy-councillor re- 
entered the cabinet, the letter to the pope lay 
folded and addressed on the table. But this last 
humiliation had been too much for the proud spirit 
of the emperor to brook. 

He lay insensible in bis chur, a stream of blood 
oozing slowly from his ghastly lips. 



CHAPTER OLXXVL 

TKB DEATH OF THE MARTTB. 

He had made his peace with the world ani with 
God 1 He had taken leave of his family, his triends, 
aud his attendants. He had made his last confes- 
sion, and had recdved the sacraments of the 
church. 

His struggles were at an end. All sorrow over- 
come, he lay happy and tranquil on his deatli-bed, 
no more word of complaint passing the lips which 
had been consecrated to the Lord. He comforted 
bis weeping relatives, and had a word of affection- 
ftte greeting for every one who approached him. 
With his own feeble hand he wrote farewell letters 
to his absent sisters, to Prince Kaunitz, and to 
several laiies for whom he had an especial regard ; 
and on the seventeenth of February he signed his 
name eighty times. 

He felt that his end was very near ; and when 
Lacy and Rosenberg, who were to pass the night 
with him, entered his bedchamber, he signed them 
to approach. 

'* It will soon be orer,'* whispered he. " The 
lamp will shortly be extinguished. Hush I do not 
weep — ^yon grieve me. Let us part from each 
other with fortitude.** 

** Alas, how can we part with fortitude, when 
our parting is for life I " said Lacy. 

The emperor raised his eyes, and looked 
thoughtfully up to heaven. " We shall meet again,'* 
said he, after a pause. " I believe in another and 
a better world, where I shall find compensation for 
all that I have endured here below.** 

** And where pimishment awaits those who have 

* Orosft-Uoffinger, UL, p. 879. 



been the cause of your sorrows,** returned Bosenf 
berg. 

**I have forgiven them all,** said the dying 
monarc'i. "Tnere is no room in my heart for 
resentment, dear friends. I have hoaestly striven 
to make my subjects happy, and feel no animoiity 
toward them for refusing the boon I proftere J. 1 
should like to have ioscribjd upon my tojib, *• Here 
Ues a prince whose intentions were pure, but who 
was so unfortunate as to fail ia every honest un- 
dertaking of his life.* Oh, how mistaken was 
the poet, who wrote, 

\ £t da trdne aa cercaell le passage eat terrible P 

** I do not deplore the loss of n^y throne, but I 
feel some lingering regret that I should have made 
so few of ray fehow-beings happy — so majy of 
them ungrateful. Tuis, however, is the usual lot 
of princes I " • 

** It Is the lot of all those who ai*e too enlight- 
ened for their times 1 It is the lot of all great 
men who would elevate and ennoble the massei ! ** 
cried Lacy. *' It ia the tate of greatness to be- the 
martyr of stupidity, bigotry, ani malice t ** 

*^ Ves, that is the word,*' said Joseph, smiling. 
*' I am a martyr, but noboiy will honor my relics.'* 

*'Ye8, beloved sovereign,** cried Rjsenberg, 
weeping, ** your miyesty's loire we sriall bear about 
our hearts, as the devotee wears the relic of a 
martyred saint.'* 

}*" Do not weep so,** said' Joseph. '* We have 
spent so many happy days together, that we mjst 
pass the few fleeting hours remaining to us in ladonr 
al intercourse. Saotv me a cheerful countenance, 
Rosenberg — ^you from whose hands I received my 
Ust oup of eai'tnly comfort What blessed tidiugs 
you brought me I My sweet Elizabeth ii a motaer, 
and I shall carry the consciousness of her happi- 
ness to the grave. I shall die with one joy at my 
heart — a beautiful hope shall blossom as I fall ! — 
ftiizabeth is your future empress ; love her for 
my sake ; you know how unspeakably dear she 
is to me. And, now that 1 think of it, I have 
not heard from her since this morning. How 
is she y** 

The two friends were ulent, and cast down their 
eyes. 

** Lacy I *' cried the emperor, and over his in- 
spired features there passed a shade of humin 
sorrow. ** Lacy, speak — ^you are silent — Goi, 
what has happened ? Rosenberg, tell me, oh tell 
me, how is my Elizabeth, my darling daughusr ? '* 

So great were his anxiety and distress, tiuit he 
half rose in his bed. Tney would not meet his 
glance, but Rosenberg in a low voice replied : 

^* The archduchess is very sick. The labor was 
long and painfuL** 

** Ah, she is dead I " exclaimed Joseph, " she is 
dead, is she not?** 

Neither of his weeping friends spoke a word, 
but the emperor comprehended their silence. 

Falling back upon his pillow, he raised his 
wasted arms to heaven. "0 God, Thy will be 
done I but my sufferings are beyond expression ! 
I thought that I had outlived sorrow; but the 
stroke which has come to imbitter my last mo- 
ments exceeds all that I have endured throughout 
a life of uncheckered misery I ** f 

For a long time he lay oold and rigid. Then 

* The emperor^s own words.—** CbaraoterisUoa of Jo 
seph XL,** p. M. 
T The emperor*s own wordi^ 
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tiiiong himself upon his arm, he signed to Rosen- 
berg to approach. His eyes beamed as of erst, 
and his whole demeanor was that of a sovereign 
who has learned, above all things, to control him- 
self. 

'* ^e must be buried with all the tenderness 
and honor of which she was deserving," said he. 
" Rosenberg, will you attend to this for me ? Let 
her body be exposed in the court-chapel to-mor- 
row. After that, lay her to rest in the imperial 
vaults, and let the chapel be in readiness to receive 
my own renains." * 

This was the last command given by the emperor. 
From that hour he was nothing more than a poor, 
dying mortal, whose last thoughts are devoted to 
his Maker. He sent for his confessor, and asked 
him to read something appropriate and consola- 
tory. With folded hands, his large violet eyes 
reverently raised to heaven, he listened to the 
holy scriptural ivords. Suddenly his countenance 
brightened, fuat his lips moved. 

"Now there remain faith, hope, and love," 
read the priest 

The emperor repeated the three last words, 
<* faith — hope" — and when he pronounced the 
word *' love," his face was illumined with a joy 
which had its source far, far away from earth ! 

•■■■'■■'Ill ■■ -■- I i.— i ■ ■■» 

* Josepli^B own words.— 8ee Hnbner, 11., p. 491. 



Then all was silent. The prayer was over, and 
the dying emperor lay motionless, with his hands 
folded upon his breast 

Presently his feeble voice was heard in prayer. 
** Father, Thou knowest my heart — Thou art my 
witness that I meant — ^to do — well. Thy will be 
done ! " • 

Then all was still Weeping around the bed 
stood Lacy, Rosenberg, and the Archduke Francis. 
The emperor looked at them with staring eyes, 
but he recognized them no longer. Those beauti- 
ful eyes were dimmed forever I 

Suddenly the silence was broken by a long, 
long sigh. 

It was the death-sigh of Joseph thx Second ! 



Joseph died on the 20th of February, 1790. But 
his spirit outlived him, and survives to the pres- 
ent day. His subjects, who had so misjudged 
him, deplored his loss, and felt how dear he had 
been to them. Now that he was dead — now 
that they had broken his heart they grieved and 
wept for him Poets sang his praises in elegies, 
ond wrote epitaphs laudatory of him who may be 
considered as the great martyr of political and 
social enlightenment 

• Bamflhom, p^ 449. 



THE END. 
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